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PREFACE 


Our  aspirations  on  laanching  a  fifth  annual  volame  of  the 
Jonrnal  into  the  ocean  of  literatnre  are  no  longer  tremulous 
from  a  diffident  anxiety  as  to  its  reception  ;  the  tide  of  popular 
fsiTor,  or  at  least  the  diminutive  wave  of  it  which  reaches  the 
secluded  estuary  of  oriental  research,  has  buoyed  us  up  with  the 
most  flattering  encouragement,  and  an  increasing  body  of  con- 
stituents has  still  pressed  forward  to  freight  our  humble  bark 
with  the  productions  of  their  industry  and  talent.  To  extract 
any  of  the  too  complimentary  phrases  of  our  correspondents 
in  Paris,  Vienna,  and  London,  would  be  egotism  ;  and  we  must 
not  forget  that  a  proportion  of  their  praise  may  be  merely 
stimulatory — ^inciting  us  to  take  advantage  of  the  golden  op- 
portunities  commanded  by  our  position  at  the  emporium,  to 
amass  a  rich  cargo  for  their  more  deliberate  and  erudite  dis- 
euasion  hereafter.  Our  errors  also  have  not  escaped  their  due 
measure  of  criticism,  but  even  thus  they  have  been  productive 
of  a  good  effect  in  drawing**  forth  more  correct  information 
from  other  sources.  The  commerce  in  which  we  are  engaged, 
to  continue  the  metaphor  in  the  terms  of  a  late  French  prospec- 
tus,  *^  multipliera  le  capital  de  la  science  comme  IWtre  com- 
merce multiplie  celui  du  numeraire.**^ 

However  we  may  thus  "boast  of  having  added  to  the  stock 
of  knowledge,  we  fear  the  *^  capital  du  numeraire^  has  but  little 
connection,  beyond  the  analogy ^  with  the  out-turn  of  our  spe- 
culation ;  although,  if  the  pecuniary  prospects  of  the  Journal 
are  not  much  bettered  this  year,  we  have  none  to  blame  but 
ourselves  for  the  unpromising  aspect  of  our  account  current ! 

By  increasing  the  letter-press  more  than  100  pages,  and  the 
plates  in  proportion,  .we  felt  we  were  exceeding  the  bounds  of 
caution ;  yet  we  could  not  resist  the  attempt  to  keep  pace  with 
the  commnnications  entrusted  to  us  for  publicatioUi  even  at 
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some  sacrifice  and  risk.  Had  onr  edition  been  sufficiently  ex- 
tensive to  allow  a  large  reserve  for  future  sale,  there  might 
have  been  hopes  of  retrievement — but  the  500  copies  have  all 
disappeared,  and  of  our  early  volumes  it  is  almost  impossible 
now  to  procure  a  copy.  The  only  method,  then,  left  to  meet 
this  difficulty,  is  to  levy  a  heavier  assessment  on  our  supporters 
for  the  future ;  and  to  this  step,  however  reluctantly,  we  shall 
be  obliged  to  resort  from  the  beginning  of  the  year  1837,  still 
always  adhering  to  our  engagement  of  giving  the  maximum 
of  matter  for  our 'means,  and  reminding  our  subscribers  that 
we  are  not  in  fact  heightening  our  charge,  but  enlarging  our 
work  ;  seeing  that  from  32  pages  we  have  gradually  augment- 
ed the  monthly  quota  to  80,  a  quantity  which  experience  haa 
proved  to  be  more  than  can  be  covered  by  a  rupee  subscrip- 
tion. Our  rates  from  1837,  therefore,  will  be  Itl  rupee  per 
number  to  subscribers,  and  two  rupees  to  others.  The  pecuni- 
ary details  on  which  this  measure  is  founded  are  as  follows : 

Fatmbkts.  1836.  Rbcbipts. 

Co.1  Rs.  A.  P.                                                           Co.1i  Ks.  A.  P. 

To  Balftncedue  lit  Jan...     675  3  7     By  Collections  in  1836...    4319    0  0 

To  Establishment  one  year,     175  7  0     By  Asiatic  Society  for  co- 

To  Postages,     143  14  3         pies  supplied  to   Mem- 

ToBinding, 209     4  7         bers  in  1835,    1088     00 

To     Printer's     BUI      dia-  By  sale  in  England, 336    8  0 

charged,    4277  9  6 

To  Bngraringa  and  Litho- 
graphs,     1566  5  0 


7047  12  0                                                  5743  9  1 
Outstandings.                                       Depknosncibs. 
To  lurinting  Bills  unpaid                        By    Snbscriptions  due  for 

for  1836, 5221     0  0         1836,  in  Calcutta,  ....     960  13  3 

Ditto  Mofnssil,    1100  0  0 

Ditto  Memb.  As.  Soo.    ..    1284  0  0 

Ditto  Madras, 777  15  0 

Ditto  Bombay,    830  3  9 

Dit^o  Ceylon, 183  10  7 


12,268  12  0  10,880     3  8 

Loff »  Muppuinf  all  the  mUitanding  ckiimi  realixable^  1,388    8  0 

If,  in  our  last  volume,  we  could  not  refrain  from  noticing,  as 
the  most  prominent  object  of  interest  in  its  contents,  the  sueh 
pension  of  oriental  publications  by  the  British  Indian  Govern- 
ment, and  the  general  discouragement  under  which  oriental 
studies  were  doomed  to  languish  ;  we  must  not  on  the  present 
pceaaioa  omit  to  make  honorable  mention  of  the  patrona^  and 
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faFor  which  has  once  more  dawned  upon  science  and  literature 
in  India  under  the  present  administration.  The  proceedings 
of  the  Asiatic  Society,  last  year  so  full  of  patnful  discussion 
and  ui&soccessfttl  appeal,  this  year  shine  forth  with  tokens  of 
distinguished  consideration.  Consulted  on  the  merit  of  pro- 
positions connected  with  historical  research  in  the  Peninsula 
and  in  Ceylon,  its  recommendations  have  met  that  attention 
which  dignifies  its  proceedings,  and  tends  more  than  any  thing 
else  to  render  it  a  substantive  and  useful  institution.  The 
sanction  of  its  auspices  has  been  courted,  and  has  been  ex- 
tended beneficially  to  publications  of  great  magnitude  and  im- 
portanoe.  It  has  itself  engaged  in  a  new  sphere  of  operations, 
devolved  upon  it  by  the  discussions  of  last  year,  which  pro- 
mises, by  a  judicious  combination  with  the  sister  Societies 
of  France  and  England,  to  become  equally  advantageous  to 
the  European  scholar,  and  profitable  to  itself.  The  Society 
of  Peris  has  been  the  foremost  to  volunteer  its  co-operation  in 
the  completion  of  the  series  of  suspended  oriental  works;  but  we 
have  reason  to  know  that  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  of  London 
has  not  espoused  their  cause  less  warmly  or  less  successfully, 
although  the  unavoidable  delays  of  references  to  high  autho- 
rities have  prevented  our  yet  reaping  the  fruits  of  their  influ- 
ence and  intercession. 

Many  will  consider  with  ourselves  that  the  publication  of 
a  full  edition  of  the  oriental  classics  is  a  perfectly  legitimate 
branch  of  labour  for  an  Asiatic  Society,  and  they  may  hope 
to  see  it  permanently  continued  under  endowment  and  protec- 
tion of  the  Government  itself. — It  may  indeed  be  regarded 
as  a  judicious  modification  of  one  of  the  earliest  intentions  of 
the  institution  promulgated  in  July,  1806,  but  hitherto  left  a 
dead  letter  on  its  minutes,  ^^  that  a  series  of  volumes,  to  be 
entitled  Bibliotheca  Asiatica,  be  published  by  the  Society 
distinct  from  the  Asiatic  Researches,  coutaining  translations  of 
short  works  in  the  Asiatic  languages,  and  extracts  and  de- 
scriptive accounts  of  books  of  greater  length,  gradually  extend- 
ing to  all  Asiatic  books  deposited  in  the  Society^s  library,  and 
even  to  all  works  extant  in  the  languages  of  Asia.^' 

The  translation  and  critical  examination  of  Oriental  works  at 
the  present  day  can  be  better  undertaken  by  the  distinguished 
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professors  and  philologists  of  Europe,  and  the  only  department 
of  which  We  can  hope  to  relieve  them,  with  anj  chance  of 
snccess,  is  the  collection  and  correct  printing  of  original  texts 
through  the  supervision  of  our  native  Pandits  and  Maulavis. 
We  therefore  hope  to  see  fresh  volumes  put  in  hand  now 
that  the  series  transferred  by  the  Committee  of  Education  is 
so  nearly  completed ;  and  we  would  ^respectfully  suggest,  that 
the  Government  should  make  over  to  the  Society  all  of  the 
Sanscrit,  Arabic,  and  Persian  works  that  have  hitherto  issued 
from  the  Education  Press,  in  order  that  one  system  of  distri- 
bution and  sale  may  be  regulated  for  the  whole  series ;  and 
that,  under  the  name  of  the  Bibliothec a  Asiatica,  this  body 
of  Indian  classical  lore  may  be  encouraged  and  regarded  in  the 
light  of  a  national  undertaking,  entrusted  merely  to  the  vigi- 
lant superintendence  of  the  Society  as  the  appropriate  organ 
of  their  publication. 

But  we  are  dwelling  too  long  on  a  favorite  project,  and  have 
but  little  space  left  to  allude  to  the  equally  prosperous  for- 
tune of  the  natural  sciences  during  the  present  year.  The 
sincere  votary  of  science  cannot  have  witnessed  without  plea- 
surable anticipations  the  introduction,  altogether  novel  in  this 
country,  of  the  delightful  and  instructive  experiments  of  na- 
tural philosophy  among  the  social  recreations  of  Government 
House.  At  these  parties  may  be  kindled  iuto  action  many 
a  dormant  disposition  to  cultivate  the  sciences  that  has  hither- 
to but  wanted  such  a  stimulus;  and  the  community  at  large 
may  learn  to  appreciate  the  studies  they  have  been  accustom* 
ed  to  eschew  as  vain  or  recondite,  by  witnessing  their  practi- 
cal application  and  attractions.  We  have  heard  it  suggest- 
ed as  an  improvement  on  the  plan  adopted  by  the  illustrious 
Patron  of  the  Society,  to  hold  these  soirees  directly  at  the  Socie- 
ty's museum,  where  the  objects  to  be  explained  or  exhibited  might 
be  prepared  more  at  leisure,  and  where  they  would  remain 
classified  with  others  in  the  same  collection ; — others  again 
have  advocated  the  giving  of  a  more  decidedly  lectural  character 
to  the  evening's  exposition.  In  London,  where  the  President  of 
the  Roval  Society  holds  rimilar  meetings,  his  visitors  are  already 
well  grounded  in  the  subjects  treated  of,  and  need  but  a  glance  at 
any  new  invention  or  experiment  to  comprehend  its  drift :  but 
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in  India  the  majority  have  not  enjoyed  the  same  opportnnitieB^ 
and  their  curiosity  is  merely  raised  without  hope  of  entira 
satisfaction.  Bnt  against  this  yiew  it  may  be  urged  that  a 
monthly  lectnre  would  be  but  a  tardy  mode  of  communicating 
knowledge,  more  especially  if  the  subject  were  to  be  changed 
on  each  occasion.  A  course  of  lectures  might  be  a  good  sue- 
eedaneum  to  the  system,  but  the  spirit  of  the  monthly  re^union 
must  be  general  and  exhibitory,  to  answer  the  object  intended^ 

Again  we  are  ihsensibly  falling  into  a  review  of  matters  be- 
yond the  proper  scope  of  a  Preface,  which  should  confine  itself 
to  the  contents  of  the  yolume  it  precedes,  or  to  the  mutual 
eoncerns  of  the  editor  and  his  constituents. 

On  the  cover  of  more  than  one  monthly  Journal  we  have 
already  explained  to  what  extent  we  have  been  enabled  to 
increase  the  number  and  accuracy  of  our.  lithographed  plates 
this  year,  by  putting  in  requisition  the  talents  of  our  mofussil 
friends.  When  the  facilities  of  drawing  on  transfer  paper  for 
lithographic  printing  become  more  generally  known,  we  may 
expect  still  ftirther  advantage  from  its  adoption  by  travellers, 
engineers,  botanists,  and  naturalists,  who  are,  or  ought  to  be, 
artists  also.  It  is  now  known  from  actual  experience  that  a 
transfer  drawing,  packed  in  a  tin  roll,  may  be  subjected  to  a 
journey  of  1000  miles,  .either  in  the  hottest  or  the  dampest 
period  of  the  year  with  impunity.  Most  of  the  imperfections 
in  the  plates  of  the  Sewalik  fossils  are  due  to  want  of  care  in 
passing  them  on  to  the  stone,  rather  than  to  imperfections  in 
the  original  drawings. 

Some  confusion  has  arisen  this  year,  in  the  numbering 
and  placing  of  the  plates,  from  continual  and  unavoidable 
postponements  which  it  is  needless  to  particularize.  One 
plate  (of  the  Bkitarl  inscription)  has  been  reserved  for  the 
ensuing  volume,  that  full  justice  may  be  done  to  the  able 
elucidation  of  its  important  contents.  And  here  we  may  be 
allowed  a  moment's  exultation  at  the  highly  curious  train  of 
discovery,  connected  with  this  monument,  which  has  been 
developed  in  the  pages  of  the  Journal.  Not  only  has  a  dynasty 
before  wholly  unknown  to  the  Indian  historian,  been  traced  by 
coins  and  inscriptions  through  seven  generations  in  its  own 
line,  but  two  collateral  alliances  with  other  reigning  princes 
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hare  been  brought  to  light :  while  extracts  from  ancient  Cfaiaeae 
attthors,  independently  scrutinised  in  Europe,  have  helped  to 
determine  their  exact  chronological  epoch. 

In  numismatic  research  discoyery  has  been  no  less  rife.  The 
theory  of  a  Orecian  origin  has  been  extended  to  various  other 
series  of  Hindu  coins — and  the  only  one  (the  Var&ha  series) 
which  remained  of  a  doubtful  source,  has  recently  been  traced 
in  a  most  satisfactory  manner  to  the  Sassanian  coinage  of  Per- 
ma,  as  will  hereafter  be  shewn.  We  may  here  correct  an  ignorant 
error  into  which  we  have  fallen  in  describing  the  legend  of 
Doctor  SwiNEY^s  coin  of  Agathoclea — giving  the  epithet 
OcoTpoirn,  as  if  derived  from  Tpifw  instead  of  Tpcirw ;  to  this  our  at- 
tention has  been  called  by  several  correspondents^— and  we  there- 
fore thus  conspicuously  acknowledge  our  blunder.  The  tnie 
meaning  of  the  epithet  (written  Ocorpoirog  though  united  to 
Poe9cXc99ot?)  we  conceive  to  be  "  godly-dispositioued.^^ 

We  must  also  caution  our  readers  against  implicitly  adopting 
our  version  of  the  Bactro-Pehlevi  character — for  we  are  now  in 
possession  of  the  comparative  alphabet  lithographed  by  M. 
Jacqcjrt,  which  differs  in  many  respects  from  our  systemt 
grounding  it  upon  the  Syriac  instead  of  the  Zend. — Not  having 
yet  seen  the  author^s  memoir  on  the  subject,  we  are  unable  to 
make  known  his  system,  although  we  cannot  doubt  its  supe- 
riority to  our  crude  attempt. 

In  fossil  geology  one  immense  step  has  been  made  this  year, 
by  the  discovery  of  the  remains  of  a  quadrumanous  animal, 
the  nearest  approach  to  the  human  being  that  has  yet  been 
found  in  a  fossil  state  in  company  with  the  extinct  monsters 
of  primeval  antiquity.  This  important  addition  has  enriched  the 
Dadupur  museum ;  but  no  less  interesting  have  been  the  addi- 
tions to  its  worthy  rival  the  museum  of  Seharanpur.  It  is  per- 
haps right  to  explain  how  it  has  happened  that  the  papers  of 
Lieuts.  Baker  and  Dueand  have  mostly  appeared  in  the  jour- 
nal, while  those  of  Dr.  Falconee  and  Captain  Cautley  have 
graced  the  new  volume  of  the  Researches.  This  selection  was 
made  from  no  difference  in  the  relative  value  of  these  most 
interesting  papers,  but  solely  to  accommodate  best  the  draw- 
ings which  accompanied  them.  We  hope  at  some  future 
period,  to  see  the  whole  series  collected  together  into  a  com- 
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plete  aud  luxurious  work  on  the  fossil  osteology  of  the  Himi- 
layan  range ;  but  such  an  undertaking  should  await  the  explo- 
ration of  the  whole  line,  and  should  be  made  a  national  con- 
cern. At  present  the  great  fear  is,  lest  the  quantity  of  speci- 
mens dispersed  in  private  collections  on  all  sides,  may  deprive 
us  of  many  fragments  requisite  to  work  out  the  forms  of  the 
cnrions  new  animals  disinterred  from  this  vast  cemetery  of  the 
ancient  world. 

We  have  partly  redeemed  our  promise  to  our  meteorological 
contributors :  sufficiently  so,  we  hope,  to  revive  their  exertions, 
and  procure  us  a  combined  series  of  observations  in  different 
parts  of  India  for  the  coming  year,  more  extended  than  the 
comparative  tables  we  have  now  published.  We  regret  having 
been  unable  to  supply  Barometers  to  the  numerous  applicants 
who  have  volunteered  to  use  them.  The  duty  now  levied  on 
philosophical  instruments,  will  tend  still  more  to  check  their 
importation. 

Our  readers  will  now  readily  excuse  the  absence  of  articles 
on  the  progress  of  the  sciences  in  Europe,  since  that  depart- 
ment has  been  zealously  pursued  by  another  periodical  of  ex- 
tensive circulation,  in  consequence  partly  of  our  neglect  of  it ; 
and  a  third  rival  has  recently  entered  the  field  under  promis- 
ing and  powerftil  auspices.  These  have  so  fully  made  known 
many  local  inventions  of  scientific  interest,  that  we  have  less 
regretted  our  inability  to  find  space  for  their  re-insertion.  We 
would,  on  no  account,  however,  wish  to  confine  our  pages  to 
subjects  more  strictly  Indian ;  on  the  contrary,  we  shall  ever 
study  to  infuse  into  them  a  pleasing  variety  of  original  informa- 
tion on  all  subjects,  of  man'^s  performance  or  nature'^s  produc- 
tion, within  the  wide  range  prescribed  to  us  by  our  allegiance  to 
the  Asiatic  Society. 
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In  the  Jonratl  for  May,  1834,  |Mige  253, /or  <  58o'  rMtf  <  miniif  58<».' 

In  the  No.  for  Dec.  1835,  page  fi55  et,  leq.  the  title  of  the  Usbeek  chief  is  prlat- 
cd  Wauo,  instead  of  Wam«,  or  d>l^.  The  term  is  rendered  hy  the  Mitsiona. 
ries  reguiut,  and  is  perhaps  equivalent  (o  lUJa  under  the  Mughal  gorernmenU. 

In  the  same  Tolnue,  page  615, /or  '  Zenophon'  remd  *  Xenophon.* 
Page  30  line  2  of  note, /or '  preferred,'  read  *  postponed.' 

p»       (et  passim) /or  '  Sangata/  read  *  Sangata.' 
Pa^e  30  line  3  of  note,  insert '  this'  before  *  appears.' 

9,     31     „     9 /or  <  ezotie,'  read  '  the  exotic  origin  of  Buddhism.' 

,,     32     „  18/or  '  Boddhi,'  read  •  Bodhi.' 

»>     34     „     8/or  <Srszaka,',  read 'Sravaka.' 

,,     36    f,    6  of  note,  for  *  £.  O.  Elpliastone,'  rntd  '  a.  g«  Elphinstoae.' 

41  „  29  /or  *  shells.'  read  *  celU.' 

42  „  21  erase  *  on*  after  the  semi-colon. 
44     „  44  for  '  palatial,'  read  '  palatine.' 
47     „  27  /or  •  this,'  read  '  these.' 
57     ,,48  far  '  in  vertical  plates,'  read  *  into  yertieal  plates.' 

,,     49  „     1  for  *  inBymmetrical,'  read  *  unsjrmmetrical.' 

49  ,.23for*  circle,'  read  <  arch.' 

72  „     6  for*  as,'  read  *  so.' 

74  „    4  from  bottom,  in  note,  for  end,  read  '  ens.' 

^     75  „     1  of  note,  dele  the  brackets. 

„     79  „  23  after  '  percipient  powers,'  add  the  words,  *  the  Karmika  tenets 

amount  to  idealism.' 

t«     80  „      4  from  bottom,  for  *  Bauddhy,'  read  '  Bauddha.' 

,,     85  „     15  for  '  existence,'  read  *  assistance.' 

99     ««  f>     26 /or  •  by,' rsed  •  but.' 

,,     87  „      3  of  the  note,  put  the  stop  ^^ore  the  word  Sutra. 

„     88  „       1  and  3  of  the  note, /or  «  Dharmadya,'  read  •  Dliarmodya.' 

„   161  In  Col.  Barney's  notice  of  Tagoung, /or  <  being,'  rMd' building.' 
„  167     „     10  for  •  tiers,'  read  *  tears.' 

„  170  „  32 /or  <  obstructed,' read  *  abstracted.' 

,,  172  „  37  and  elsewhere, /or  '  Tenous,'  read  *  Tinous.' 

„  175  ,,  35  for  *  mass,'  read  *  marc' 

„  176  foot  note,  ditto  ditto. 

„  176  fy  19 /or  '  extraction,' read' eztractiTC.' 

,p  179  „      1  for  '  pas^wa,  converted,'  read  *  pas^wa-conTerted.' 

„  196  „  12  for  *  same,'  read  *  Lama.' 

M  —  f»  13 /or  *  Bis  Bisa,' read  *  Bisa.' 

M  199  „  14  omitcKf. 

„  200  „  29  for  '  lines,'  read  *  Hills.' 

ff  —  »  36  for  *  Busa,'  read  *  Bisa,'  (in  all,) 

„  202  „  18  for  *  country,'  read  province.' 

,,  204  „  33  for  <  the  spirit,'  read '  that  spirit.' 

»t  —  ft  34  for  *  Beunet,'  read  '  Burnett.' 

„  204  „  11  for  •  stones,'  read  *  stone.' 

»»  —  „  —  for  •  Off,'  read  \  out.' 

„  264  ..      1  for  db^                      read  ^i- 
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Page  265  line  11»  of  the  Tibetan  text /or  khed,  read  kliyed. 

,,  228  „  3  from  below, /or  '  apecnlated'  read  '  operculated.' 

„  235  „  19  insert  the  full  stop  (now  of ter  only)  a/ffr  '  preivme/ 

,,  443  II  31  insert  *  at'  before  *  Cape  Guarda  fui.* 

It  „  32  /or  *  inch'  read  *  inches.* 

,,351  ,,  11  from  bottom, /or  *  satnres,'  read  *  sutures.' 

„  353  „  18  ditto,  for  *  Hylvoides,'  read  *  Styloidcs.* 

tt     —  „  3  ditto, /or  '  confortissime,'  read  *  confertissime.' 

I,  354  „  19  from  top, /or  *  malassan, '  rea^f  *  Malayan.' 

„    —  ,,  3  from  bottom,  for  *  Gangetica,'  read  '  faciata.' 

„  355  ,,  7  from  top,  for  *  ditto,'  read  *  ditto.' 

„    —  „  22  ditto, /or  •  instructis,'   reawl  *  instnicti.' 

„  356  „  5  ditto,  fand  in  note,)  for  •  tabular,'  read  '  tubalar.' 

„     —  I,  23  ditto,  for  *  operation,'  read  *  operculum.* 

M  357  I,  2  from  bottom,  after  sinus,   tnter^  to  form   a  closed  circle, 

the  horns. 

„     —  „  6  ditto,  (note,)  for  *  Pesticia,'  read  *  Justicia.' 

„  358  „  2  from  top, /or  *  tabular,'  read  *  tubular.* 

„     —  „  13  ditto,  for  *  Demarara,'  read  *  Demerara.' 

,,418  „  8  after  about f  insert  27 , 

^.   30  ,         , 
„  420  in  heading  of  lower  table,  for  increment  J+  —  d,  read 

p 

0  30 

n  421     „      2  for  simply,  d  —  read  simply,  d  — 

P  P 

„  In  heading  of  lower  table,  under  Barometer  supply  p, 
„  424  line  3  for  *  of  wet-bulb,'  read*  of  the  wet-bulb  thermometer.* 
„  721     „     13  for  *  the   god-nourishcr,'  read  *  the  heavenly-minded,'  aad 

cancel  the  subsequent  remarks. 
„  723     „     24  for  *  General  Arnold,'  read  *  Dr.  Gerard.* 
Capt.  CuNNiNOHAM  having  pointed  out  that  thep  in   the  legend  of  the  5«- 
mudra.gupta  coin  described  in  Vol.  iv.  p.  635,  as  dpati  mrha,  has  an   r  sub- 
joined ;   we  have  again  sought  in  the  dictionary  for  a  better   explanation  of  the 
epithet  and  have  found  it  in  the  word  ^sif?rK^'  apratiratha,  « the  warrior.' 
Page  742  line  14  from  top, /or  *  behind,'  read  *  beyond.* 
„  744     „       1  from  bottom, /or  '  Butta,'  read*  Bulla.* 
„  748     „       7  from  bottom, /or  '  spora,'  read  *  spira.* 
,^    —     ,,       6  from  do.,  for  *  ingrescente,'  read  *  nigrescente.' 
„  750     „     19  from  top,/or  *  salcis,'  read  *  sulcis,*    and  for  *  vinis,*  read 

*  binis.* 
.  M    —    „      7  from  bottom,  for  *  carino,'  read  *  cariua/  and  for  *  com- 

presso,*  read  *  com^ressft.* 
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I. — Second  Memoir  om  the  Ancient  Come  f amid  at  Beghrdm,  in  the 
KokUtdn  ofKilnd.    By  Charlbs  Masson. 

I  bad  tlie  pleasure  last  year  to  sabmit  a  Memoir  on  the  ooiiiB  dis- 
covered at  Pegkrdm,  and  now  beg  to  offer  a  second,  containing  tbe 
resnlts  of  my  collection  of  the  present  year  from  the  same  place :  the 
obeenrations  which  these  coins  suggest  I  shall  pnhce  by  a  few  remarks, 
tending  to  lUnstrate  the  locality  of  the  spot  where  they  are  fovnd,  as 
well  as  some  other  points  connected  with  it. 

I  shall  also  submit,  in  this  Memoir,  the  resultB  of  discoveries  in 
other  places,  made  during  the  year,  so  far  as  tiiey  refer  to  numismatolo* 
gy ;  in  the  hope  to  contribute  to  fiaither  elucidation  of  the  history  of 
the  countries  from  which  I  write. 

The  daeht  or  plain  of  Begkrdm  bears  N.  15  E.  from  the  modem  city 
of  KdM,  distant  by  computation  eighteen  ordinary  kos ;  and  as  the 
line  of  road  has  few  sinuosities  or  deflections,  the  direct  distance  may 
probably  be  about  twenty-five  British  miles.  It  is  situated  at  the  south- 
east point  of  the  level  country  of  the  Kohieidn,  in  an  angle  formed  by 
the  approach  of  a  lofty  and  extensive  mountain  range,  radiating  from  the 
superior  line  of  the  Caucaeiu  on  the  one  side,  and  by  the  inferior  range 
oi  Sfdh  Koh  on  the  other.  The  former  range  separates  the  KoMetdn 
from  the  populous  valley  of  Nijrow,  and  the  latter,  commencing  about 
15  miles  east  of  Kdind,  gradually  sinks  into  the  plain  of  Begkrdm,  East 
of  the  Sidh  Koh  is  a  hilly,  not  mountainous,  tract,  called  Koh  Soft, 
which  intervenes  between  it  and  the  extensive  valleys  of  Taghow. 
Through  the  open  space  extending  from  west  to  east,  between  these 
two  hill  ranges,  flows  the  river  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  streams  of 
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Ghorbastd  and  PanjsMr,  and  which  forms  the  northern  boundary  of  the 
site  of  Beghrdm,  Through  this  space  also  leads  the  high  road  from 
the  Kohistdn  to  Nijrow,  Taghow,  Laghmdn,  and  Jeldlabad.  The  dasht  of 
Beghrdm  is  comprised  in  an  extensive  district  of  the  Kohistdn  called 
Khwojeh  Keddri;  to  the  north*  the  plain  has  an  abrupt  descent  into  the 
cultivated  lands  and  pastures  of  the  Baltti  Khele  and  Karindat  Khan 
Khele  families,  which  at  the  north-western  point  interpose  between  it 
and  the  river  for  the  extent  of  perhaps  a  mile,  or  until  the  river  leaves 
the  base  of  a  singular  eminence  called  Abdullah  Burj,  which  from  the 
vast  mounds  on  its  summit  was  undoubtedly  an  appurtenance  of  the 
ancient  city.  East  of  this  eminence  another  small  space  of  cultivated 
lands,  with  two  or  three  castles,  called  Kdrdh{ch{,  interposes  between  a 
curvature  in  the  direction  of  the  abrupt  boundary  of  the  dasht,  and  the 
direct  course  of  the  river ;  east  of  KdrdMchi  rises  a  low  detached  hill, 
called  Koh  Butcher,  which  has  an  extent  eastward  of  about  a  mUe  and 
half,  intruding  for  that  distance  between  the  level  dasht  and  the  river ; 
at  the  eastern  extremity  of  Koh  Butcher  is  one  of  those  remarkable 
structures  we  call  topes.  Parallel  to  Koh  Butcher,  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  river,  are  the  castles  and  cultivated  lands  cvHSLeA  Muhammad  Rdkhi, 
and  beyond  them  a  sterile  sandy  tract  gradually  ascending  to  a  celebrat- 
ed lull  and  Zearat,  named  Khwojeh  Raig  Rowan,  and  thence  to  the 
superior  hill  range  befoce  mentioned ;  east  of  Koh  Butcher,  the  level  plain 
extends  for  about  a  mile,  until  the  same  character  of  abrupt  termina* 
tion  sinks  it  into  the  low  lands  of  Julghar,  where  we  find  numerous 
castles,  much  cultivated  land,  and  as  the  name  JtUghar  implies,  a  large 
extent  of  chaman  or.  pasture.  The  lands  of  Jtilghar,  to  the  east,  from  the 
boundary  of  the  dash^  of  Beghrdm,  to  the  south,  its  boundary  may  be 
considered  the  stream  called  the  river  of  Koh  Daman,  which  after 
flowing  along  the  eastern  portion  of  Koh  Daman,  and  receiving  what 
may  be  spared  after  the  irrigi^on  of  the  lands  from  the  streams  of 
Shakr  Darrah,  Beydak,  TugaK.  Istalif,  &c.  falls  into  the  joint  river  of 
Gharband  and  Panjshir  ait  a  point  below  Julghar.  Beyond  the  river 
of  Koh  Daman,  a  barren  sandy  soil  ascends  to  the  skirts  to  the  Sidh  Koh 
and  Koh  SafC.  Among  the  topographical  features  of  the  dasht  of 
Beghrdm  may  be  noted  three  small  black  hills  or  eminences,  detached  from 
each  other,  which  in  a  line»  and  contiguous  to  esjch  other,  arise  from  the 
surftbce  of  the  soil  a  little  north  of  the  river  of  Koh  Daman.  To  the 
west  of  Beghrdm  are  the  level  lands  of  MahCghir  ;  at  the  north  west  angle 
of  the  plain  is  the  small  village  of  Killah  Boland,  where  reside  about 
seven  Hindd  traders,  some  of  them  men  of  large  capitals ;  and  at  the 
south-west  angle  are  three  castles  called  Killah  Yezhdshi,  distant  from 
Killah  BaUmd  about  four  miles.     From  Killah  Boland  to  Jdlghar  a 
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distenoe  occnnof  four  and  half  to  five  miles ;  from  JtUgkar  to  the  skirts 
of  the  Sidh  Kokf  about  six  miles ;  from  the  termination  of  Koh  Sidh  to 
KiUak  TesboMki  may  be  also  about  six  miles,  and  frt>m  Killak  Ytxbdshi 
to  KiUah  Bokmd  about  four  miles,  as  just  noted.  The  whole  of  the 
mtermediate  space  between  these  points,  and  even  beyond  them  to  the 
soadi-east  and  sonth-west,  is  covered  with  Augments  of  pottery,  lumps 
of  dross  iron,  &c.  and  here  are  found  the  coins,  seals,  rings,  &c.  which 
so  much  excite  our  curiosity.  Notwithstanding  the  vast  numbers  of 
such  reliques  discovered  on  this  extent  of  plain,  we  have  hardly  any 
other  evidence  that  a  city  once  stood  on  it,  so  complete  and  universal 
has  been  the  destruction  of  its  buildings.  But  in  many  places,  we  may 
discover,  on  digging  about  the  depth  of  a  yard,  lines  of  cement,  which 
seem  to  denote  the  outlines  of  structures,  and  their  apartments ;  on  the 
edge  of  the  plain,  where  it  abruptly  sinks  into  the  low  lands  of  BdlUi 
Kkele,  from  KOiah  Bohmd  to  Kdrah(eh(,  is  a  line  of  artificial  mounds ; 
on  the  summit  of  the  eminence  called  Abdullah  Bdrj  are  also  some 
extraordinary  mounds,  as  before  noted,  and  contiguous  to  the  south 
is  a  large  square  described  by  alike  surprising  mounds ;  on  one  side 
of  this  square,  the  last  year,  a  portion  sank  or  subsided,  and  disclosed 
that  these  mounds  were  formed  or  constructed  of  huge  unbumt  bricks, 
two  spans  square  and  one  span  in  thickness.  This  circumstance  also 
enabled  me  to  ascertain  that  the  original  breadth  of  these  stupendous 
walls,  for  such  we  must  conclude  them  to  have  been,  could  not  have 
been  less  than  sixty  feet ;  probably  much  more.  Among  the  mounds 
near  Kiliah  Bolandu  a  large  tumulus,  probably  a  sepulchre,  which 
aj^Mars  to  have  been  coated  with  thin  squares  of  white  marble ;  and 
near  it,  in  a  hollow  formed  in  the  soil,  is  a  large  square  stone,  which  the 
Muhammedans  call  Smg-Rmstam,  or  the  stone  of  Rubtam  ,  and  which  the 
Hindds,  without  knowing  why,  reverence  so  far  as  to  pay  occasional 
visits  to  it,  light  lamps,  and  daub  it  with  Sinddr  or  red  lead.  In  the 
Muhammedan  burial  ground  of  Kiliah  Aoloiu^  is  a  fragment  of  sculptured 
green  stone,  made  to  serve  as  the  head-stone  to  a  grave ;  about  four 
feet  thereof  is  above  ground,  and  we  were  told  as  much  more  was 
concealed  below ;  this  is  a  reUque  of  the  ancient  city,  and  we  meet  with 
another  larger  but  plain  green  stone,  applied  to  a  similar  purpose,  in  a 
burial  ground  called  ShaMdan,  or  the  place  of  martyrs,  under  Koh  Butcher, 
In  a  Zedrat  at  Charlhdr  is  also  a  fragment  of  sculptured  green  stone ; 
and  it  is  remarkable  that  all  the  fragments  of  stone  which  we  discover, 
and  which  we  may  suppose  to  have  reference  to  the  ancient  city,  are  of 
the  same  species  of  colored  stone.  The  traditions  of  the  country  assert 
the  city  of  Beghrdm  to  have  been  overwhelmed  by  some  natural  catas- 
trophe, and  while  we  vouch  not  for  the  fact,  the  entire  demolition  of  the 
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place,  with  the  fieust  of  the  oatlines  of  buildings  discoverable  beneath  the 
snrfEU^,  seem  not  to  discountenance  the  tradition.     It  is  not  however 
improbable  that  this  dty,  like  many  others,  may  owe  its  destruction  to  the 
implacable  rage  of  the  barbarous  and  ruthless  Gbnqhiz,  who  like  Attila 
described  himself  as  the  "  Ghazh  Khudd,"  or  "  Scourge  of  God."    That  it 
existed  for  some  time  after  the  Muhammedan  invasion  of  these  countriet 
19  evidenced  by  the  numerous  coins  of  the  Caliphs  found  on  its  site. 
That  it  ceased  to  exist  at  the  period  of  Tim u'r's  expedition  into  India» 
we  have  negative  proof  furnished  by  his  historian  Shbrifuddin,  who 
informs  us,  that  Timu'r,  in  his  progress  from  Anderab  to  Kabul,  encamped 
on  the  plain  of  Baron  (the  modem  Bay  an,  certainly)  and  that  while  there,  he 
directed  a  canal  to  be  cut,  which  was  called  Mahtghtr,  by  which  means, 
the  country,  before  desolate  and  unproductive,  became  fertile  and  foil  of 
gardens.  The  lands  thus  restored  to  cultivation,  the  conqueror  apportion- 
ed among  sundry  of  his  followers.   The  canal  of  Mahxghir  exists  at  this 
day,  with  the  same  name  it  received  in  the  time  of  Timu'r.  A  considerable 
village,  about  one  mile  west  of  Beghrdm,  has  a  similar  appellation.     This 
canal,  derived  from  the  river  of  Ghorband,  at  the  point  where  it  issues  from 
the  hills  into  the  level  country,  irrigates  the  lands  of  Bdydn  and  Maki^ 
ghir,  and  has  a  course  of  about  ten  miles.     Had  the  city  of  Beghrdm 
then  existed,  these  lands  immediately  to  the  west  of  it,  would  not  have 
been  waste  and  neglected,  neither  would  Timu'r  have  found  it  necessary 
to  cut  his  canal,  as  the  city  when  existing  must  have  been  supplied 
with  water  from  the  same  source,  that  is,  from  the  river  of  Ghorband,' 
and  from  the  same  point,  that  is,  at  its  exit  from  the  hills  into  the  level 
country ;  and  the  canals  supplying  the  city  must  have  been  directed 
through  these  very  lands  of  Bdgdn  and  Mahigh(r,  which  Timu'r  found 
waste  and  desolate.    The  oourres  of  the  ancient  canals  of  Beghrdm  are 
now  very  evident,  frt>m  the  parallel  lines  of  embankments  still  to  be 
traced.    The  site  of  Beghrdm  has,  to  the  north,  the  river  formed  by  the 
junction  of  the  Ghorband  and  Panjshir  streams,  and  to  the  south,  the 
river  of  Koh  Datndn ;  but  neither  of  these  rivers  are  applicable  to  the 
irrigation  of  the  circumjacent  soil,  the  former  flowing  in  low  lands, 
perhaps  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  below  the  level  of  the  plain,  and 
the  latter  scantQy  furnished  with  water  flowing  in  a  sunken  bed.    It 
may  be  farther  noted,  with  reference  to  Timu'r's  colonization  of  Mahl" 
gkCr,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  district  of  Khwqfeh  Keddri,  while  for- 
getful as  to  whom  their  forefietthers   owed  their  settlement  in  this 
country,  acknowledge  their  Jltrki  descent,  and  alone  of  all  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  Kohistdn  speak  the  Turki  language.     We  might  expect 
to  detect  a  notice  of  Beghrdm  in  the  Arabian  records  of  the  early  caliphs, 
in  the  histories  of  the  Ghaznavi  emperors,  and  in  those  of  Gbnqhiz 
Khan. 
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Tliat  Begkrdm  was  once  a  o^ital  city  is  evidenced  by  its  tope,  a 
lepuldml  monument  of  departed  royalty;  while  a  second,  situated  in 
Tope  Dtarakt  about  nine  miles  west,  may  probably  be  referred  to  it,  as 
may  perhaps  a  third  found  at  AUeahi,  at  the  gorge  of  the  valley  of 
Nifrow,  distant  about  1 2  miles  east.  The  appellation  Beghrdm  must  also 
be  considered  indicative  of  iht  pre-eminence  of  the  city  it  characterizes ; 
undoubtedly  signifying  the  chief  dty  or  metropolis.  About  three  miles 
east  of  Kdiml,  we  have  a  village  and  extensive  pasture  retaining  this  name, 
which  indicates  the  site  of  the  capital  in  which  Kadphis  and  his  lineage 
ruled,  and  whose  topes  we  behold  on  the  skirts  of  the  neighbouring 
hiDs.  Near  JetdMbdd,  a  spot  called  Beghram,  about  a  mile  and  half 
west  of  Ibe  present  town,  denotes  the  site  of  the  ancient  Nysa;  or,  if  the 
position  of  that  city  admit  of  controversy,  of  Nagara ;  its  successor  in 
nuik  and  consequence.  Near  Peehdwar  we  have  a  spot  called  Beghrdm, 
pointing  out  the  site  of  the  original  city ;  and  that  this  epithet  of  emi- 
nence and  distinction  was  continued,  up  to  a  recent  date,  to  the  city  of 
Peehdwer,  we  learn  from  BA'asa  and  Abul  Fazl. 

We  have  indications  in  the  KohistOM  of  Kdbul  of  two  other  ancient 
cities,  which  were  undoubtedly  considerable  ones,  but  which  we  cannot 
suppose  to  have  rivalled  Beghrdm  in  extent  or  importance.  The 
principal  of  these  is  found  in  Penoan,  about  eight  miles  N.  19  W.  of 
Beghram,  and  consequently  that  distance  nearer  to  the  grand  range  of 
Caucasus,  under  whose  inferior  hills  it  is  in  fojct  situated.  The  second 
is  found  at  Korahtaoo,  a  little  east  of  the  hmed  hill,  and  Zedrat  Khwqfeh, 
Raig  Ruwan,  distant  from  Beghrdm  about  six  miles  N.  48  £.  Tliere 
are  also  many  other  spots  in  various  parts  of  the  Kohist^n  which  exhibit 
sufficient  evidences  of  their  ancient  population  and  importance;  but 
these  must  be  considered  to  have  been  towns,  not  cities.  In  the  valley 
of  Pai^shir  we  have  more  considerable  indications,  and  we  are  enabled 
to  identify  three  very  extensive  sites  of  ancient  cities ;  but  which,  from 
the  character  of  the  country,  and  the  limited  extent  of  its  resources,  we 
can  hardly  suppose  to  have  flourished  at  the  same  epoch.  In  the 
Koh  Damdn  of  Kdbul,  or  the  country  intervening  between  that  city  and 
the  Kohist&n,  we  discover  two  very  important  sites,  which  unquestionably 
refer  to  once  capital  cities :  both  occur  in  a  direct  line  from  Beghrdm  to 
Kdbul,  under  the  low  hill  ranges  which  bound  Koh  Damiin  to  the  east, 
and  contiguously  also  east  to  the  river  of  Koh  Damdn ;  the  first  com- 
mences about  eight  miles  from  Beghrdm,  and  is  known  by  the  name  of 
Tartrung^Zar;  the  second  is  about  the  same  distance  farther  on,  and 
has  no  particular  name,  but  is  east  of  the  seignorial  castles  of  Luchd 
Kham,  and  the  village  of  Korinder:  at  this  site  we  find  a  tope,  an 
indubitable  evidence  of  royalty,  and  connected  with  it  is  a  stupendous 
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Artificial  mound  on  the  west  bank  of  the  river,  constnicted  widi  elaborate 
care:  the  base  appears  originally  to  have  been  surrounded  with  a  magni- 
ficent trench,  supplied  by  the  stream  with  water.  Here  no  doubt  was 
tome  important  structure,  a  palace  or  citadel.  At  this  day  the  sunmiit 
is  crowned  with  dilapidated  mud  walls  of  modem  construction,  and  the 
spot  is  known  by  the  name  of  Kiliak  Rqfpvt.  In  the  district  of  Gkor- 
band,  west  of  the  great  hiU  range,  which  radiating  from  the  Hindu  KosK 
or  Caucasus,  forms  the  western  boundary  of  Kok  Damdn,  we  have  very 
many  important  vestiges  of  antiquity,  both  in  the  principal  valley  and 
in  its  dependencies,  particularly  in  one  of  them  named  Fenddkistan : 
we  have  reasons  to  believe  that  coins  are  found  there  in  considerable 
numbers,  and  that  there  are  some  interesting  mounds ;  but  as  we  have 
not  seen  this  spot,  we  refrain  from  speculating  upon  its  character. 

We  have  thus  enumerated  the  principal  ancient  sites  of  cities  in  Kok 
Damdn  and  Kohistdn,  both  as  shewing  the  former  importance  and 
illustrating  the  capabilities  of  these  fine  countries,  and  as  exhibiting  the 
fluctuations,  in  ancient  times,  of  the  seat  of  royalty  in  them.  Beghram^ 
Perwan,  Tarirung-Zar,  and  Killah  Rafpui  have  no  doubt  in  succession 
been  the  abodes  of  sovereigns,  as  have  most  probably  Panjshir  and 
Korahtass.  Our  minuteness  may  moreover  be  excused,  because  in  this 
part  of  the  country  we  expect  to  detect  the  site  of  Alexandria  ad 
Caueasvm,  or  ad  calcem  Caucasi.  It  may  be  remarked,  with  refereace  to 
the  sites  of  Beghram  and  Perwdn,  that  the  former  is  called  by  the 
Hindus  of  the  country  '  Bahram,'  and  is  asserted  by  them  to  have  been  the 
residence  of  Rija  Bal  ;  the  latter  they  call  Milwdn,  and  assert  to  have 
been  the  capital  of  R£ja  Milwan.  Milwan  may  be  a  Hindd  appellation, 
but  it  has  been  also  assumed  by  Muhammedans. 

We  have  it  not  in  our  power  to  consult  the  ancient  authorities,  who 
have  noticed  Alexandria  ad  Caucasum,  or  probably  its  site  might  have 
been  definitely  fixed;  but  when  we  know  that  it  was  also  called  Nauldbi 
or  Nildbi,  from  being  situated  on  or  near  the  river  Nauldbi  or  NUdb,  we 
have  no  difficulty  in  seeking  for  its  position,  being  acquainted  with  the 
geographical  features  of  this  part  of  Asia.  The  name  Nildbi  could  only 
have  been  conferred  on  the  river  of  Ghorband,  or  on  that  of  Panjehir,  or 
to  both,  after  their  confluence ;  in  the  latter  event,  we  are  brought  to 
the  site  of  Beghram  without  the  chance  of  error.  The  rivers  of  Ghor^ 
band  and  PanjMr  unite  at  a  spot  called  Tokeklt  bearing  north  a  little 
west  of  Beghram,  distant  about  a  mile  and  half  or  two  miles,  and  near 
the  place  called  Inchdr,  which  is  inserted  in  the  map  accompanying  the 
Honorable  Mr.  Elphinbtonb'b  work.  Inchdr  is  a  soUtary  castle,  pic- 
turesquely seated  amid  a  large  extent  of  fine  chaman  or  pasture  land. 
From  its  source  the  river  of  Ghorband,  which  is  also  that  of  Bamidn^ 
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bas  a  greater  extent  of  course  than  that  of  Panfshir ;  but  the  latter  is 
the  more  considerable  stream.     At  the  point  where  the  river  oiPanjMr 
issues  ^m  the  hills  into  the  level  country  of  the  KohiMtdn,  is  a  spot  now 
called  NUdb;  also  at  the  very  site  of  Begkram  after  its  union  with  the 
Ghorband  river,  the  united  stream  has  the  same  name,  in  both  instances 
derived  from  the  great  d^th  of  the  water,  and  its  consequent  limpid 
and  bhie  appearance.     In  the  valley  of  Gkorbamd  is  a  spot  called  NUabr 
which  now  by  some  contradiction  is  conferred  upon  the  land  adjacent 
to  the  river,  and  not  upon  the  river  itsdf .     i  indine  to  consider  the 
river  of  Ghorbtrnd  to  be  the  NUM  of  our  ancient  autinrs,  and  if  it  be 
found  that  the  Nttuldln  of  Ptolbmt,  Strabo,  or  Flint,  the  writers  who 
have  probably  mentioned  it,  be  conducted  by  Drtguaca  or  Dnukiocu^ 
which  may  be  concluded  to  be  the  modem  Bmnim,  we  can  have  no 
doubt  of  the  hct,  and  the  merit  of  bang  conndered  the  site  of  Alezan* 
dria  ad  Caucasum,  or  ad  calcem  Caucasi,  can  only  be  contested  by  two- 
sites,  that  of  iVt/o^,  in  the  viJky  of  GA4»rtoiif,  and  that  of  BeyArdm.   Near 
NUdb,  in  Ghorband,  we  find  the  remains  of  a  most  stupendous  fortress; 
bat  however  vahiable  as  a  military  post,  it  does  not  seem  calculated  to 
have  been  the  site  of  a  large  city.     BeghrAm,  on  the  contrary,  possesses 
every  advantage  of  situation,  and  would  in  these  days,  if  revived,  bid 
fairer  to  realize  its  pristine  prosperity,  than  any  other  site  in  these  coun- 
tries.    "With  the  term  Aleximdria  ad  ealcem  Caucasi^  the  situation  of 
NiM  would  precisely  ag^ree,  and  we  kam  also  that  the  city  so  called 
was  near  the  cave  of  Phombthbus.    This  appears  to  have  been  justly 
located  by  WiLFoan,  near  the  pass  of  Skibr;  and  we  find  at  Ferinjai,  a 
dependency  of  Ghorbtrnd,  between  it  and  Bmnidn,  or  near  Shibr,  a  most 
extraordinary  cave,  which  we  would  fain  believe  to  be  that  of  Pbomx- 
THBUB.     With  the  term  Alexandria  ad  CaucoMHim,  the  site  of  Begkrdm 
would  sufficiently  coincide ;  while  its  distance  from  the  cave  of  Ferinjai, 
or  that  of  Prombthbus,  is  not  so  great  as  to  violate  propriety  in  its 
bemg  termed  contiguous,  while  its  propinquity  to  the  base  of  Hindu 
Kosh,  or  Caucasus,  would  seem  to  justify  its  being  entitled  Alexandria 
ad  calcem  Cancan.    That  AxiBxandbr  established  not  merdy  a  military 
post,  but  founded  a  large  city,  we  ascertain,  when  we  learn  from  Curtius^ 
that  he  peopled  it  with  no  less  then  seven  thousand  menials  of  his  army, 
besides  a  number,  of  course  considerable,  but  not  mentioned,  of  his 
military  followers,  and  are  distinctly  informed,  that  the  dty  in  question 
became  a  large  and  flourishing  one.     No  doubt,  if  this  part  of  Asia 
were  to  come  under  European  control,  the  re-edification  of  Begkrdm 
would  be  deemed  a  necessary  measure,  for  a  considerable  city  at  'this 
spot  would  not  only  provide  for  the  due  submission  of  the  half-obedient 
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tribes  of  the  Kohistdn,  bat  would  Becure  the  allegiance  of  thoee  abeo* 
lutely  in  rebellion  or  independence,  as  of  Pasyshir,  Nijrow,  Taghow,  &c. 

It  is  impossible  to  cast  a  retrospective  view  over  the  regions  of  A/ghd^ 
nistdn  and  TSarkiatdn,  to  behold  the  cities  still  in  existence,  and  the  sites 
of  such  as  have  yielded  to  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  which  owe  and 
owed  their  foundation  to  Alsxandbr  thb  Great,  without  paying  the 
tribute  of  homage  and  admiration  to  his  genius  and  foresight.  Above 
twenty  centuries  have  elapsed,  since  the  hero  of  Macedon  marched  in 
his  triumphant  career  from  the  shores  of  the  Bosphorus  to  the  banks  of 
%.e  Hyphasis,  subjecting  the  intermediate  nations,  but  rendering  his 
conquests  legitimate,  by  promoting  the  civilization  and  prosperity  of 
the  vanquished.  A  premature  death  permitted  not  posterity  to  wonder 
at  tlie  prodigy  of  an  universal  monarchy,  which  he  alone  of  all  mankind 
seemed  talented  to  have  erected  and  maintained.  No  conqueror  had 
ever  views  so  magnificent  and  enlightened,  and  none  ever  left  behind 
him  so  many  evidences  of  his- fame.  Of  the  numerous  cities  which  he 
founded,  many  are  at  this  day  the  capitals  of  the  countries  where  they 
are  found ;  and  many  of  those  no  longer  existing  would  assuredly  be 
revived,  were  these  parts  of  Asia  under  a  government  desirous  to  eflfect 
their  amelioration.  The  selection  of  Mittun  by  the  British  Government 
of  India  for  their  mart  on  the  Indus,  while  the  most  eligible  spot  that 
could  have  been  chosen,  was  also  a  tribute  of  respect  to  the  memory  of 
the  illustrious  Albxandbr;  for  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Mittwt 
indicates  the  site  of  the  Alemmdria  that  he  founded  at  the  junction  of  tlie 
united  streams  of  the  Panfdb  with  the  Indus,  and  which  he  predicted,  from 
the  advantages  of  position,  would  become  a  large  and  flourishing  city. 
It  may  be  that  Mittun  under  British  auspices  may  realize  the  prophecy 
applied  by  the  hero  to  his  Alexandria. 

To  return  from  tlus  digression  to  the  question  of  the  site  of  Alexandria  ad 
Caueasum  or  adcaloem  Caucaai,  we  can  only  refer  it  to  two  spots,  Nild^  in 
Ghorhand,  and  Begkrdm :  I  incline  to  prefer  the  latter,  from  the  superioqty 
of  its  local  advantages,  and  from  the  certainty  of  its  having  been  a  large 
and  flourishing  city,  as  Alexandria  is  represented  to  have  become.  In  frivor 
of  Nildb  may  perhaps  be  adduced  the  itinerary  of  Dioonbtbs  and  Bcbton^ 
the  surveying  officers  of  Albxandbr,  as  preserved  by  Pliny.  We  there 
find  the  measured  distance  from  the  capital  of  Arachosia  to  Ortoapaman 
stated  to  be  250  miles,  and  from  Ortospanwn  to  Alexandria,  50  miles. 
The  capital  of  Arachosia  was  unquestionably  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
modem  Kandahar,  and  Ortospanam,  although  by  some  considered 
Ghazni,  may  safely  be  referred  to  KdM,  when  we  find  in  Ptolbmt  that 
it  was  also  called  Cabura,  the  first  approximation  to  the  present  name 
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Kabwi,  which  we  detect  in  oar  ancient  geographers.  The  distance 
between  the  modem  cities  of  KaM  and  Kandahar,  agreeably  to  admea* 
snrementB  made  under  the  Cheigkiiai  Emperors  of  India*  is  ninety -two 
JerM  koee,  w  nearly  210  British  miles;  the  miles  of  Flint  are  no 
doobt  Roman  ones,  which  were,  I  believe,  a  little  less  than  our  British 
statute  ones :  this  slight  difference  will  not  however  compensate  for  tiie 
excess  in  the  distance  fixed  by  AiiBXandbr's  ofl&oers;  bat  there  are 
reasons  to  suspect  that  the  ancient  capital  of  Arachoeia  was  situated 
some  eighteen  or  twenty  miles  west  of  the  modem  Ktmi&kir,  at  the 
base  of  a  hill  called  Pwickuaki,  where  traditions  affirm  a  large  city 
enoe  flourished,  and  of  which  there  is  abundant  proof  in  the  huge  mounds 
to  be  obeerved  there.  The  ancient  city  of  KaM,  which  I  infer  to 
have  been  Ortoepaaum,  was  seated  also  some  three  or  four  miles  east  of 
the  modem  one ;  the  distances  here  gained,  with  the  difference  between 
British  and  Roman  miles  on  two  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  latter,  (tf 
they  be,  as  above  assumed,  less,)  wlQ  reconcile  the  measurements  of 
the  officers  of  ALBXANDia  with  those  of  the  Chaghitai  Emperors,  and 
we  can  have  little  doubt  but  that  Ortospanum  is  represented  by  the 
present  KdM.  From  KdM  to  Begkrdm,  the  distance  is  not  certainly 
more  than  twenty-seven  British  miles;  but  from  KAbal  to  NiUb  of 
Gkorband,  the  distance  is  nearly,  if  not  fully,  fifty  miles,  coinciding  with 
the  account  of  Dioonbtbs  and  B<bton.  It  may  however  be  observed, 
that  diffisrent  copies  of  Flint  have  in  this  instance  various  numbers,  so 
that  we  feel  perplexed  to  select  the  genuine  ones ;  fifty  I  believe  to  be 
the  least  mentioned,  and  I  have  calculated  with  it,  supposing  it  the 
more  probable  one.  The  same  itinerary  gives  the  distance  between 
Alegamina  ad  Caaeaeum  and  Peucalaotis,  stated  to  be  337  Roman 
miks:  this  latter  place  has  generally  been  located  near  the  modem 
Peehawar;  from  KdM  to  Peekawar  are  estimated  113  ordinary  koss, 
which,  calculated  at  one  mile  and  half  each,  yield  nearly  170  miles, 
Aokrdm  will  be  neaiiy  equidistant  from  Peekdwar  with  KdM,  therefore 
toe  distance  noted  in  the  itinerary  will  coincide  rather  with  the  locality 
of  NUdb,  whidli  may  be  about  30  British  miles  from  Beghrdm,  and 
consequently  300  or  more  BritLsh  miles  from  Peehdwar,  equivalent 
perhaps  to  327  Roman  miles.  But  I  do  not  feel  confident  that  Peucakotie 
has  been  justly  referred  to  the  site  of  Peehdwar,  It  appears  to  have 
been  the  name  of  a  province,  the  capital  of  which  was  Peucela;  in  these 
terms  we  detect  a  considemble  affinity  to  the  modem  appellation  PaekoU, 
applied  toa  district  with  capital  of  the  same  name  east  of  the  Indue,  and 
above  Attoek^  which  in  ancient  times  included  a  considerable  territory 
west  cf  die  Indus.  It  is  not  certain  that  ALsxANOxa  visited  the 
iTitmHiMt^  ricinity  of  Peehiv>ar,  althou^  Hxphhstion  will  have  done 
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so ;  and  it  is  probable  that  he  crossed  the  Indiu  above  Aitock,  or  at  a 
point  in  the  modem  district  of  Puekoli,  perhaps  the  ancient  PeucoUmtis. 
A  similarity  of  denomination  may  not  always  be  depended  upon,  bat 
when  combined  with  other  accordances,  it  becomes,  as  D'Antillb 
expresses  it,  "  nn  moyen  de  convenance."  I  shall  close  my  speca- 
lations  on  the  site  of  Beghrdm,  by  remarking,  that  Alkxander  in  his 
march  from  Bactra  to  Alexandria  ad  Caucanan  will  have  arrived  at  it 
by  the  route  of  Bamidn  and  Shihr,  because  Arrian  informs  us,  that  he 
passed  Drapsaca  on  the  road,  which  can  hardly  be  mistaken  for  the 
former  of  those  places.  Albxandbr  crossed  the  Hindd  Kosh  or  Cotfco- 
8U8  m  the  month  of  May ;  when,  supposing  the  seasons  and  climate  of 
these  countries  to  have  been  the  same  as  at  present,  any  other  route 
over  that  mountain  range  was  impracticable.  The  route  from  Bamidn 
to  Ghorhand  is  passable  to  kdfilas  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  and  is  no 
doubt  the  high  road ;  but  it  has  been  closed  during  the  last  twenty-five 
years,  by  the  insurrection  of  the  Shaikh  AU  Hazdrehs,  who  inhabit  the 
small  extent  of  country  between  Ghorband  and  Shibr.  The  route  of 
Bamidn  will  have  conducted  Albxandbr  either  to  NUdh  or  Beghrdm ; 
and  these  observations  would  have  been  unnecessary,  had  it  not  been 
supposed  by  some  that  his  starting  place  was  Anderdb :  this  assumption 
does  not  however  seem  warranted,  and  if  grounded  on  the  route  that 
TiMU^R  followed,  it  should  have  been  recollected  that  the  Tartar  conqueror 
crossed  the  Indian  Caucasus  in  the  month  of  July. 


It  had  been  my  intention  this  year  to  have  secured  every  coin  of 
every  description  that  should  be  picked  up  from  the  dusht  of  Beghrdm, 
and  this  purpose  would  probably  have  been  effected,  had  I  not  been 
compelled  to  be  absent  at  Jeldldbdd.  A  young  man  was  however 
despatched  thither,  with  recommendatory  letters  to  my  friends  in  the 
Kohistdn,  and  to  him  was  confided  the  collection  of  all  he  might  be  able 
to  procure.  On  my  eventually  reaching  Kdhul,  the  young  man  join{{l 
with  1320  coins,  from  the  appearance  of  which  it  was  evident  he  had 
selected,  and  not,  as  ordered,  taken  all  that  were  ofiered.  It  also 
appeared,  that  in  consequence  of  the  distracted  political  state  of  the 
Kohistdn  in  the  spring,  the  Afghdn  pastoral  families  had  not  as  usual 
visited  the  plains  of  Beghrdm  at  an  early  season.  In  the  autumn,  mor&* 
over,  from  apprehensions  of  a  rising  in  this  part  of  the  country,  the 
Afghans  sent  their  flocks  to  the  Sqfi  hills,  the  persons  tending  which 
are  the  principal  finders  of  these  coins.  Under  these  unfavorable 
circumstances,  I  twice  repaired  to  Beghrdm,  and  at  various  intervals 
despatched  my  young  men,  and  the  total  result  of  our  collection  tfau 
year  was  five  silver  and  1 900  copper  coins.  These  are  of  course  generally 
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of  the  same  deacrlption  and  t3rpe8  as  those  Qlastrated  in  my  Memoir  of 
last  year ;  bat  a  few  were  procured  of  novel  types,  and  a  few  altogether 
new,  among*  which  one  or  two  may  be  deemed  valuable.  It  is  my  object 
in  this  Memoir  to  detail  these  fresh  discoveries,  and  to  offer  snch  remarks 
upon  them,  and  the  topics  they  involve,  as  may  arise  upon  their  consi- 
dertttioa.  My  stay  at  Jeldldbdd  was,  during  the  season  of  the  year, 
ua£tivorable  for  the  collection  of  coins;  yet,  independently  of  those 
ertracted  from  topes,  were  procured  248  copper  coins,  among  which 
two  or  three  are  novel  ones,  to  be  noted  in  their  place. 

Subsequent  to  my  arrival  in  Kabul,  I  purchased  in  the  hazir  there,  six 
golden,  176  silver,  and  142  copper  coins :  some  of  these  are  important 
ones.  I  had  also  the  fortune  to  secure  alarge  parcel  of  silver  Bactrians, 
a  deposit  discovered  in  the  Hatdrehjat:  among  these  are  coins  of  a  type 
likdy  to  excite  some  interest. 

The  coins  extracted  from  the  various  topes  opened  this  year,  may 
also  be  deemed  interesting,  frt>m  the  positive  connection  they  have  with 
tiie  monuments  endoeing  them ;  and  valuable,  from  their  superior  pre- 
servaticKu  having  in  many  instances  been  inserted  new ;  and  presenting 
specjmpns  as  perfect  and  intelligible  as  we  may  hope  to  procure. 

I  shall  observe  in  this  Memoir  nearly  the  order  adopted  in  my 
preceding  one,  with  reference  to  classification  and  the  succession  of 
series,  making  however  such  modifications  and  distinctions  as  further 
diaooveries  seem  to  warrant. 

Gbnxilal  Obsbbvations. 
CZscfp  Gredan  Series,  No.  1 . — Coins  of  the  recorded  Kings  of  Bactria. 

An  daring  the  last  year,  we  are  without  any  evidence  of  Thxodotus 
1.  and  Thbodotus  II.,  the  two  first  Bactnan  kings ;  and  that  their  sway 
was  confined  to  Bactriana  proper,  or  the  regions  north  of  the  Indian 
Cancasns»  is  confirmed  by  the  non-discovery  of  their  coins  at  Beghrdm. 
This  feet  can  scarcely  be  doubted,  when  we  have  historical  evidence,  that 
a  distinct  and  powerfrd  kingdom  existed,  under  Sophagasbnus,  in  the 
Ftfopamisan  range,  at  the  tone  of  the  expedition  of  Antiochus  Magnus. 

This  year  has  yielded  five  copper  coins  of  Euthtdbmus,  the  third 
Bactnan  king;  one  was  procured  at  Jeldldbdd;  the  four  others  from 
Beghram :  their  discovery  seems  to  prove  the  extension  of  this  monarch's 
role  sooth  of  the  Caucasus — a  fiict  countenanced  by  probability,  and  the 
sH^^  historical  evidences  we  have  of  him.  The  solitary  coin  found  at 
Jeidldhdd  does  not  afibrd  proof  positive  that  Eitthtdbxos  governed  there 
also,  both  because  there  is  no  certainty  where  coins  purchased  in  bazars 
were  produced ;  and  it  is  not  impossible  but  that  it  may  have  found  its 
way  there  from  Beghrdm,  as  the  Afghdn  shepherds,  resident  on  its  plain 
during  the  summer,  migrate  to  iMghmdn  and  the  vicinity  of  Jeldlahdd^ 
c  2 
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during  the  winter ;  and  the  few  coins  they  may  bring  with  tham«  they 
disperse  among  the  dealers  in  the  small  towns«  as  their  trifling  wants 
of  oil,  tobaccoi  &c.  may  induce  them«  Euthtdbmus  being  denominated 
of  Magnesia,  it  may  be  questioned,  in  what  manner  he  ascended  the 
Bactrian  throne,  whether  by  the  right  of  lawful  succession,  or  of  success- 
ful usurpation.  At  all  events,  he  appears  to  have  been  a  sovereign  of 
great  talents,  worthy  of  his  exalted  rank. 

Of  Apollodotus,  besides  a  large  number  of  copper  coins,  we  have 
this  year  procured  five  silver  quadrangular  coins^  the  type  varying  from 
those  already  known. 

Of  the  celebrated  Mbnakdbe,  this  season  has  a^brded  us  some  copper 
coins  of  novel  types,  and  a  large  nimiber  of  silver  drachmas  and  hemi- 
drachmas,  presenting  alike  some  varieties  in  the  types :  we  found  not 
one  of  this  prince's  coins  at  Jelaldbdd,  where  we  indeed  met  with  two 
of  Apollodotus,  but  decline  todrawinfetences  from  soHtary  specimens. 
When  we  consider  the  coinddenoes  observable  on  the  coins  of 
MsNANDBR  and  Apollodotus,  some  of  which  have  even  the  same  figures 
on  the  reverses  with  the  resemblance  of  their  features ;  and  when  we 
find  them  conjointly  commemorated  by  AnaiAM  and  Taoeus,  the  only 
two  ancient  authors  who  have  recorded  the  latter's  name,  we  fied  every 
inclination  to  conjecture  that  the  ties  of  consanguinity  must  have 
connected  them.     As  Apollodotus  is  previously  named  by  both  tiiese 
authoritiesi  he  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  the  father,  or  perhaps 
elder  brother,  of  Msnandbk  ;  and  that  he  preceded  the  latter  in  sove- 
reignty would  seem  nearly  certain,  being  borne  out  by  every  circum- 
stance attending  the  coins  we  discover.     That  the  reigns  of  both  these 
princes  was  of  considerable  duration  is  evidoiced  by  the  numerous 
coins  we  find,  and  by  the  variety  of  types  they  exhibit,  proving  them 
to  have  been  struck  at  diflbrent  periods.     Ilie  busts  of  Apollodotus 
on  the  two  or  three  coins  hitherto  found,  which  exhibit  them,  have  an 
extremely  youthful  appearance;  and  the  portraits  of  Mbnardbr  display 
the  transition  from  youth  to  manhood.     That  Apollodotus  reigned  in 
Bactriana  proper,  we  doubt  with  Batbb,  although  his  pretensions  have 
been  advocated  by  Colond  Tod.  That  he  was  the  son  of  Euthtdbhus, 
we  think  certain,  and  that  he  was  the  father  or  elder  brother  of  Mbnan^ 
DBR,  we  think  probable,  and  assuredly  his  predecessor;  that  he  governed 
in  the  provinces  south  of  Bactriana  is  certain,  and  there,  according  to 
the  suggestions  of  Schlbobl,  I  incline  to  locate  his  original  kingdom 
and  that  of  Mbnandbr  ;  that  this  kingdom  may  have  included  some  of 
the  provinces  of  Bactriana  Latior,  or  the  regions  inunediately  north  of 
the  Caucasus,  is  very  probable,  and  would  justify  its  monarchs'  being 
styled  kings  of  Bactria  by  tjheir  historians.     How  fiur  this  kingdom 
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feztended  eastward,  we  may  not  be  able  now  to  detennine ;  but  the 
non-diflcovery  of  the  coma  of  Apollodotub  at  Jeldl&hdd  (holding  two 
or  dunee  apedmena  procured  from  baziurs,  bat  found  no  one  knows 
where,  no  exception  to  the  remark)  seeniB  to  prove  that  in  his  time  an 
independent  power  muat  have  existed  there :  this  receives  farther  proof 
when  we  meet  not  there  witii  tiie  coins  of  his  successor  Mknandbr,  which 
abound  so  nmneroualy  at  Beghrdm,     As  Apoixonorus  certainly  invaded 
India,  we  may  suppose  him,  without  prejudice  to  the  kingdom  of  Nysa, 
to  have  marched  by  the  route  of  Khouram,  BannH,  and  Multdn  to  the 
HyphoM,  on  exactly  the  same  route  that  was  followed  by  Timu'r;  and 
in  corroboration  thereof,  we  find  him  brought  to  the  Hyphans,  where  he 
re-edified  the  city  of  Stmgdta  under  the  name  of  Eutkydemia.    There 
can  be  little  doubt  but  that  Sangdla  owed  its  revival  to  Apolloootus. 
That  it  sprang  into  new  consideration  under  the  auspices  of  a  son  of 
EuTHTDBMUs,  cau  scarccly  be  questioned,  and  every  circumstance  seems 
to  point  out  that  son  to  have  been  Apolloootus.    The  coin  discovered 
by  Dr.  Swinbt,  which  bears  the  epithet  PMhpater,  not  a  little  confirms 
this  fact.     MxNANPXR,  whether  the  son  or  brother  of  Apolloootus, 
seems  fidriy  entitled  to  be  considered  his  successor.   Tliis  prince  followed 
up  the  Indian  conqfuests,  while  he  preserved  his  dominion  in  the  provinces 
south  of  Bactriana ;  but  these  latter,  on  lus  decease,  probably  will  have 
been  assumed  by  Euceatidxs  the  I.,  or  the  Great,  king  of  Bactriana 
proper.     Msnandbr,  we  know,  was  interrupted  in  his  warlike  operation 
by  death ;  but  when,  and  where,  is  not  recorded  by  history,  which  has 
been  alike  fidthless  to  the  actions  of  one  of  the  most  illustrious  sove- 
reigna  that  ever  held  a  sceptre. 

The  coins  of  Eucratiobs  I.,  so  numerously  found  at  B«^Ardm,  are  not 
to  be  discovered  at  Jeldldbdd  any  more  than  those  of  Apolloootus  and 
Mbnandbb,  considering  always  a  single  specimen  no  evidence  that 
coins  of  that  species  were  once  current  there,  but  rather  that  they  were 
not :  this  circumstance  farther  substantiates  the  existence  of  an  inde- 
pendent monarchy  at  Nysa,  and  that  it  was  sufficiently  powerful 
to  maintain  its  integrity  inviolate;  for  Eucbatidbs  was  no  doubt  a 
warlike  and  ambitious  prince. 

Before  adverting  fiuther  to  Eucbatidbs,  we  may  be  excused  in 
oflering  two  or  three  observations  as  to  Dbmbtrius,  a  recorded  son  of 
EuTBTDBMUs,  and  employed  by  him  in  his  neg^ociations  with  Antiochus. 
If  he  stand  simply  recorded  as  a  son,  it  neither  proves  that  he  was  the 
dder  son,  although  probable,  or,  that  he  was  the  only  son.  As  it  was 
probably  by  his  m^ns  that  Euthtdbmus  subverted  the  kingdom  of 
Gaj,  in  the  Fsropamisan  range — an  event  which  could  not  have  occurred 
until  the  doee  of  the  rdgn  of  Euthtdbmus  ;  as  Sophaoasbnus,  the  feither 
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of  Gaj»  was  his  ootemporary  at  the  period  of  the  expedition  of  Anti- 

ocHUS,  we  may  suppose  that  Dbmxtriub  retained  the  sovereignty  of 

the  countries  he  conquered,  and  extended  his  conquests  in  Arachona, 

now  thrown  open  to  his  arms.     Accordingly,  in  a  route  of  Isidorus  of 

Charox  the  name  of  a  city,  Demetrias  of  Arachosia,  occurs,  which 

would  seem  referred  with  justice  hy  Schlsosl  to  the  son  of  Eutht- 

OBMvs,  and  which  points  out  the  direction  of  his  empire.     Without 

power  of  reference  to  the  route  of  Isidorus,  in  which  the  name  Deme- 

trios   occurs,    we  may  observe,  should  it  be  found  in  any  of  those 

from  the  western  provinces,  as  Ariana,  &c.  to  the  eastern  ones  on  the 

Indus,  we  should  incline  to  place  it  in  the  valley  of  the  Tumek,  between 

Kandahdr    and  Mokur,  in  the  country  now  inhabited  by  the  Tkoki 

Gulzyes,  where  we  have  evidences  that  a  powerful  capital  once  existed* 

which  may  have  been  that  of  Dbmetrius.     The  attack  of  DbmstriuSs 

or  his  son,  of  the  same  name,  upon  Eocratidxs  may  have  arisen  from 

the  irksomeness  naturally  to  be  felt  at  the  vicinity  of  a  powerful  and 

ambitious  prince,  who,  by  the  extension  of  his  empire,  had  sufficiently 

evinced  his  desire  of  aggrandizement.  History,  which  records  Dbmstrius 

as  the  aggressor  in  this  war,  also  records  that  Eucratidbs  had  possessed 

himself  of  Ariana,  and  we  find  that  he  was  also  master  of  the  regions 

south  of  the  Indian  Caucasus,  thus  pressing  upon  the  confines  oi  Arachosia 

at  the  two  extreme  points  of  east  and  west.  Aggression  on  the  point  of 

Dbmetrius  may  therefore  have  been  a  measure  of  necessity,  or  even  of 

prudence,  it  being  certainly  more  politic  to  aggress  than  to  be  reduced 

to  repel  aggression.    It  has  not  been  our  fortune  to  meet  with  a  coin  of 

Demetrius,  or  to  be  acquainted  with  the  type  of  that  procured  by  Baron 

Mtbndorff  at  Bokhara ;  but  unless  the  reverse  be  decidedly  Bactrian,  a 

bust  adorned  with  the  skin  of  an  elephant  would  not  be  sufficient  evidence. 

in  our  estimation,  to  allow  its  appropriation  to  the  son  of  Euthtdxmus. 

I  have  a  letter  from  M.  Martin  Honigbbroer,  from  Bokhdrd,  by  which 

I  leam  that  he  has  also  procured  there  a  coin  of  Dbmbtrius,  but  he 

has  not  described  its  character.  It  may  be  noted  that  these  two  coins  of 

Demetrius,  the  only  ones,  we  believe,  hitherto  discovered*,  have  been 

elicited  at  Bokhdrd,     Among  the  coins  obtained  by  M.  Honiqbbrgbr 

at  Bokhdrd,  and  which  he  thought  worthy  of  enumeration,  probably 

as  being  both  Greek  and  silver  ones,  are  transcribed  in  his  memorandum* 

1  Vasileos  Antiochu. 
1  Vasileos  Dimitriu. 
1  Vasileos  Megaln  Hiokraksu. 
3  Vasileos  Euthidimu. 
5  Eucratides. 
*  There  14 a  beautiful  little  Demetriug in  the  Ventars collection;  tee  vol  IV,— £»• 
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As  Dbmbtbius  did  •not  succeed  his  fiither  in  Bactriana  proper,  and 
reasons  may  be  alledged  for  suspecting  that  Apollodotus  also  did  not« 
l3ie  qneetion  natuially  arises,  to  whom  are  we  to  assign  the  empire  of 
Bactriana  in  the  interval  between  the  demise  of  Euthtdxmus  and  the 
Bocessicm  of  Euceatidbs — a  space  of  fourteen  years  according  to  the 
table  of  ScHLSOBL.     I  have  mentioned  the  discovery  of  a  parcel  of 
Bactrian  drachmas  and  hemi-drachmas  in  the  HoMdre^dt,  which  we 
porchaaed  firom  a  HindU  at  CAarrukar,  who  some  three  years  since  re- 
ceived ttkem  from  a  Hazaureh,     I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  ascer- 
tain the  spot,  or  under  what  circumstances  these  coins  were  found. 
The  parcel,  120  in  number,  comprised  seven  quadrangular  silver  coins 
of  Afollodotub,  108  silver  coins  of  Mxnandbr,  and  five  silver  coins 
of  Antimachub.      The  day  preceding  that  on  which  this  parcel  of 
coins  came  into  my  possession,  I  received  from  the  dushts  of  Beghrdm, 
a  silver  coin  of  the  same  last-named  prince,  Antihachus.       The 
beauty  of  the  coins  of  Antimachus,  the  excellence  of  their  execution 
and  designs,  with  the  purity  of  the  Greek  characters  of  the  legend, 
allow  us  not  to  place  this  prince  subsequent  to  Eucratidbs,  whose 
coins  in  these  particulars  they  surpass.     Among  5000  or  more  copper 
coins,  procured  from  the  dasht  of  Beghrdm,  we  have  not  discover- 
ed one  of  Antimachub,  and  the  detection  of  a  single  silver  coin  does 
not  seem  to  afford  evidence  that  he  ruled  there,  when  the  absence  of 
his  copper  coins  seem  to  prove  that  he  did  not.     Where  then  must  he 
be  placed  ?  We  feel  the  inclination  to  conjecture  him  to  have  been  the 
son  and  successor  of  Euthtdbmus  in  Bactriana  proper.     The  reverses 
on  the  coins  of  Apollodotus  and  Mbnandxr  are  not  strictly  Bactrian,  or 
in  relative  connection  with  those  we  discover  on  those  of  the  undoubted 
kings  of  Bactriana,  Euthtdbmus  and  Eucbatidbs  ;  thehorseman  in  charge 
on  the  reverses  of  those  of  Antimachub  is  so,  and  forms  the  link  between 
the  horse  at  speed  on  the  coins  of  Euthtdbmus,  and  the  two  horsemen 
in  duuqge  on  those  of  Eucbatidbb.     The  monograms  on  the  coins  of 
Antimachub  coincide  with  some  on  the  coins  of  Mbnandbr,  and  if  we 
can  suppose  them  to  be  numerical  ones  (which  however  I  affirm  not  to 
be  certain)  suggest  the  opinion  that  they  were  cotemporaneous  princes, 
it  being  possible  both  were  deduced  from  a  common  era.     We  feel 
perplexed  when  we  are  only  allowed  by  the  table  of  Schlegbl,  an 
interval  of  fourteen  years,  and  when  we  have  three  princes  who  may 
claim  to  have  reigned  between  Euthtdbmus  and  Eucbatidbb  ;  it  may 
however  be  suspected  that  the  accession  to  sovereignty  of  the  latter, 
unless  historically  fixed,  is  antedated  ten  years.   No  one  of  the  very  many 
coins  of  this  prince  we  meet  with,  presents  a  monogram  clearly  nume- 
rical, whidi  yields  a  higher  number  than  85;  while  the  highest  number 
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found  ia  108,  as  preserved  on  the  silver  didracluna  in  the  Earl  of  PftM- 
bkokb's  cabinet,  noted  by  Pinkbrton  and  indicating  the  close  of  his  reign. 
Neither  do  the  features  of  Eucratidbs,  as  preserved  on  his  coins,  exhibit  the 
striking  variation  of  youth  to  manhood  observed  on  those  of  Msnandbr, 
and  do  not  authorize  us  to  allow  so  long  a  reign  as  35  years.  I  incline 
to  date  his  accession  at  the  epoch  84,  of  the  Bactrian  asra,  and  to  fix  the 
duration  of  his  reign  to  25  years :  thus  gaining  between  it  and  the 
demise  of  EoTHroBMus  an  interval  of  twenty-four  years ;  but  even  this 
increased  interval  does  not  suffice  for  the  reigns  of  AFOLtooorus,  Ms- 
NANDBR,  and  Antimachus.  Those  of  the  two  former,  particularly  of 
Mbnandxr,  were  certainly  of  some  duration,  as  evidenced  by  their 
numerous  coins  of  various  types  discovered.  Apollodotus,  from  the 
youthful  bust  displayed  on  his  coins,  may  be  inferred  to  have  died  young ; 
but  Mbnanobr,  we  think,  must  be  allowed  to  have  attained  mature 
manhood,  or  the  age  of  forty  to  forty-five  years :  while  his  numerous 
coins,  shewing  the  traits  of  extreme  youth,  seem  to  attest  his  accession 
to  sovereignty  at  an  early  period  of  his  life,  and  consequently  confirm 
the  length  of  his  reign.  Many  of  the  coins  of  both  these  princes  have 
alphabetical  monograms,  which,  if  accepted  as  numeral  ones,  may  assist 
us  in  our  conjectures.  On  the  copper  coins  of  Mxnandbr  we  find  HA  or 
81 ,  which  can  only  refer  to  the  Bactrian  sera.  On  the  silver  coin  found 
by  Colonel  Tod,  we  find  Ia  or  14,  which  can  only  refer  to  his  individual 
reign.  HB  or  82  is  also  found  on  the  coins  of  Mbnandbr,  which  brings 
us  nearly  to  the  number  indicated  by  HE  or  85,  the  lowest  number  to 
be  found  on  the  coins  of  Eucratidbs.  That  this  prince  succeeded  Mbn- 
ANDBB  in  the  government  of  the  countries  immediately  south  of  the 
Caucasus  appears  unquestionable;  but  it  was  most  likely  by  forcible 
assumption :  for  had  he  been  the  lawful  successor  of  Mbnandbb,  he  was 
not  of  a  character  to  have  relinquished  his  Indian  possessions,  where 
it  would  appear  almost  certain  he  did  not  reign:  these  obsenrations 
are  necessary,  because  the  adoption  of  a  monogram  by  Mbnandbb,  which 
may  be  supposed  to  indicate  the  Bactrian  sera,  might  induce  an  opiniim 
that  he  was  the  predecessor  of  Eucratidbs  in  Bactriana  proper;  while 
other  circumstances  we  have  noted  seem  to  prove  that  he  was  not, 
independently  of  the  ambiguous  nature  of  the  monograms  themselves. 
The  age  depicted  on  the  busts  of  Apollodotus,  and  on  those  of  the  eariy 
coins  of  Mbnandbr,  seem  so  nearly  to  agree,  that  while  we  would  fain 
consider  the  latter  as  the  successor  of  the  former,  we  can  licarcdy 
suppose  him  the  son,  and  our  alternative  is  to  colkjecture  him  the  bro- 
ther. If  Mbnandbb  be  admitted  to  have  reigned  in  Bactria,  we  &aicy 
Apollodotus  must  be  also;  and  it  may  be  granted  that  their  joint  reigns 
might  conveniently  fiU  the  interval  between  Eutbtdbmus  and  £ucra<» 
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tiDBs  of  twenty-four  years,  if  our  calculation  thereof  be  conceded;  but 
nben  we  find  the  principal  scenes  of  the  military  operations  of  these 
princes  were  in  India,  joined  with  other  circumstances,  as  well  as  the  dis* 
covery  of  the  coins  of  Antimachcs,  the  probabiHty  appears  to  be  that 
they  ruled  originally,  as  before  advanced,  in  tlie  regions  immediately  north 
and  south  of  the  Indian  Caucasus.  Euthtobmits,  a  monarch  of  great 
capacity,  would  appear  to  have  been  fortunate  in  his  sons,  (possibly  by 
various  mothers,  for  polygamy  was  a  vice,  according  to  Curtius,  that 
the  Greeks  adopted  from  the  barbarians,)  by  whose  means  he  extended 
his  territories,  and  greatly  increased  the  dignity  of  the  Bactrian  empire. 
It  may  be  supposed  that  he  apportioned  his  empire  amongst  his  sons, 
allowing  them  to  retain  the  countries  they  had  individually  subjected! 
thus  we  may  account  for  the  kingdom  of  Dbmbtrius  in  Arachosia ;  for 
tibat  of  Apollodotus  and  Mbn  andbr  in  Bactriana  Latior  and  the  regions 
south  of  the  Caucasus ;  and  we  may  perhaps  be  allowed  to  consider  Anti-^ 
MACBUB  as  the  eldest  son  and  successor  of  his  father  in  Bactriana 
proper.  That  this  distribution  of  power  was  agreeable  to  the  parties 
concerned,  we  may  conjecture,  when,  in  absence  of  direct  information, 
there  are  grounds  for  belief  that  no  war  originated  between  them.  The 
epoch  of  Antimachus  cannot,  we  suspect,  were  only  the  excellence  of 
his  coins  adduced,  be  dated  posterior  to  that  of  Eucratioes  ;  after  whose 
death,  the  knowledge  of  Grecian  arts  and  sciences  may  naturaUy  be 
supposed  to  have  declined:  indeed  the  copper  coins  of  Eucratidbs 
himself,  although  a  powerful  monarch,  exhibit  a  striking  inferiority  of 
execution,  compared  with  those  of  Euthydbmus,  which  the  coins  of 
Antimachus  Hval.  We  may  suppose  the  reig^  of  Euthtdbmus  to 
have  been  the  most  brilliant  of  the  Bactrian  monarchy,  or  that  in  which 
tiie  Grecian  arts  were  most  cultivated  and  flourishing. 

1  am  not  allowed  to  place  Antimachus  prior  to  Apollodotus  ;  fori  have 
shewn  how  strong  are  the  latter  prince's  claims  to  be  considered  the  foun- 
der of  Euthfdemia,  which,  if  admitted,  decide  him  to  have  been  the  son 
of  Euthtdbmus.  Neither  can  we  place  him  subsequent  to  Mbnanobr, 
because  we  have  indubitable  proof  that  Eucratidbs,  by  some  means  or 
other,  succeeded  Menandbr,  in  the  rule  of  the  countries  dependent  on 
Bactria  ad  Cancasum :  had  Antimachus  governed  there,  his  coins  would 
certainly  have  been  found  at  Beghram,  with  those  of  Euthtdbmus,  who 
must  have  preceded  him,  and  of  Eucratidbs,  who  must  have  foUowed 
him,  and  in  common  with  those  of  Apollodotus  and  Mbn  andbr.  Nei- 
ther did  he  succeed  Mbnandbr  in  the  sovereignty  of  his  Indian  con- 
quests ;  for  then  his  coins  would  have  exhibited  Indian  characters  on 
the  reverses,  rather  than  Bactrian  ones :  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that 
the  coins   of  Antimachus   are  genuine   Bactrians.     Convinced  that 
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Antimachus  must  have  reigned  posterior  to  Euthtdsmub,  andantoior 
to  EucRATiDBS,  while  he  could  neither  have  preceded  Apollodoti78« 
nor  succeeded  Mbnandbb,  we  have  no  alternative  but  to  place  his  reign 
between  the  two  former  princes,  and  to  suppose  him  cotemporary  with 
the  two  latter :  thus  nearly  yielding  decisive  proof  that  he  was  the  son 
and  successor  of  Euthtdbmus  in  Bactriana  proper. 

To  omit  no  circumstances  likely  to  throw  light  upon  the  subjects 
under  discussion,  I  advert  to  the  nature  and  character  of  the  deposit  of 
Bactrian  coins,  which  yielded  five  of  Antimachus,  seven  of  Apollodo- 
Tus,  and  108  of  Mbnandbr  ;  for  matters  apparently  trivial  may  some« 
times  fiimish  valuable  hints.  A  person,  from  some  motive  or  other,  con- 
ceals a  sum  of  money,  the  coins  of  which  he  will  possess  the  larger 
number  are  those  of  the  reigning  prince ;  it  is  however  easy  to  imagine 
that  he  may  have  a  few  of  the  prince  who  preceded  in  rule,  and  a  few  of 
any  neighbouring  or  cotemporary  sovereign.  The  person,  who  made 
the  deposit  thus  preserved  for  us,  we  may  presume,  did  so  in  the  reign 
of  Mbnandbr,  which  accounts  for  the  notable  proportion  of  that  prinoe'a 
coins ;  the  few  of  Apollodotus  seem  to  point  him  out  as  the  predecessor 
of  Mbnandbr,  and  the  fewer  of  Antimachus  intimate,  that  he  was  a 
neighbouring  and  cotemporary  prince.  The  length  to  which  I  have 
carried  my  observations  on  these  coins,  and  the  topics  they  involve,  might 
justify  my  being  taxed  with  prolixity,  did  they  not  relate  to  a  subject 
so  interesting  and  intricate  as  that  of  Bactrian  history;  and  I  shall 
conclude  them  by  inserting  a  new  table  of  the  reigns  and  successions  of 
the  Bactrian  sovereigns,  agreeably  to  the  suppositions,  the  probability 
of  which  I  have  advocated. 

Tablx. 

Theodotusl.  established  his  sovereignty  B.C.  ibS,  reigued  19  years*  •••      1  to    IS  of  Bactrian  anu 

Theodotuft  II.  began  to  reign B.C.  243.  reigned  83  years 12  to    35  of      do. 

Euthydemus  began  to  reign B.C.  220,  reigned  25  years*  •••    35  to   90ot      do. 

Antimachus  began  to  reign  B.C.  19j,  reigned  24  years-  •  •  •    60  to    84  of      do. 

Eucratides  began  to  reign B.C.  1 71,  reigned  25  years- •■  •    84  to  109 of      do. 

Successor  of  Eucratides  began  to  reign*  •  B.C.  14S,  reigned  years  unknown.lOQ  to  period  unlcnown. 
Note.— The  period  B.C.  125,  fixed  for  the  destruction  of  the  empire,  liable  to  mudi  distrust. 

I  continue  to  discover  the  coins  of  Eucratides  in  the  same  numbers, 
but  have  met  with  none  of  new  types.  I  have  noted  that  this  monarch's 
coins  are  not  found  east  of  Kabul,  affording  the  presumption  that  hia 
sway  did  not  extend  thither. 

Among  the  coins  collected  this  year,  I  have  not  discovered  one  by 
which  we  can  identify  the  successor  of  Eucratides;  but  among  the 
new  which  may  claim  to  be  considered  Bactrian,  we  have  one  with  the 
classical  name  of  Diomedes. 

We  are  also  without  any  trace  of  Hblioclbs,  who  would  appear  to 
have  no  claim  to  be  introduced  among  the  early  Bactrian  sovereigns; 
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bat  if  the  coin  dtscovered  of  him  be  clearly  Bactrian,  which  the  reverse 
probably  would  decide,  he  may  atill  be  admitted  his  rank  among  the 
later  aoYereigns  of  the  Bactrian  dynasty,  or  among  those  arising  from 
its  destroction. 

We  have  this  year  procured  intelligible  specimens,  which  enable  me 
to  decipher  some  of  those  left  in  doubt  in  my  Memoir  of  last  year ; 
andiiave  £d]en  upon  two  or  three  altogether  new,  from  the  characters 
on  the  reverse,  might  be  considered  Baotrian ;  at  all  events,  they  are 
Greek,  and  I  submit  my  opinion  on  them  in  the  succeeding  observations. 

With  so  many  coins  before  us  of  princes  who  have  more  or  less  pre- 
tensions of  being  Bactrian  sovereigns,  we  may  feel  tempted  to  doubt 
whether  the  Grecian  authority  in  Bactriana  was  subverted  by  tlve  Gets 
at  so  eaxiy  a  period  as  that  assigned,  unless  the  fact  be  supported  by  the 
fullest  historical  evidence.  It  may  be,  the  recorded  subversion  amounted 
to  no  more  than  a  temporary  inroad  of  barbarians,  which  may  have 
indeed  involved  the  loss  of  royalty  in  the  family  of  Euoratidss,  and 
its  aasmnption  by  some  fortunate  leader,  who  repelled  the  invasion ;  the 
probability  appears  to  be  that  the  Greek  power  in  Bactriana,  in  the 
first  instance,  weakened  by  the  incursions  of  the  Getse  and  other  Scy* 
thic  tribes,  was  ultimately  annihilated  by  the  overgrown  empire  of 
PsTthia.  But  a  Greek  authority  must  have  existed  to  a  much  later 
period  in  the  countries  west  of  the  Indus,  which  would  appear  to  have 
been  finally  subverted  by  the  Sakyan  princes,  who  had  established  them- 
selves in  the  regions  east  of  the  Indus.  Without  attaching  extraordinary 
importance  to  the  hyperbolical  strains  of  a  CarvMn  Seculare,  we  may 
observe,  that  Horacb,  who  flourished  about  the  commencement  of  the 
Christian  sara,  enumerates  among  the  objects  of  sufficient  magnitude  to 
ei^age  the  attention  of  Augustus,  the  Bactrian  empire,  which  we  would 
have  to  have  been  destroyed  above  1 20  years  before  the  time  he  wrote : — 

*'  Ta  ciTitatem  qais  deoeat  ttatna 
Cants,  et  orbis  Bolicitus,  times 
Quid  Seres,  et  regnata  Cjro 
Bactra  parent,  Tanaisque  discors." 

Ckus  Grecian — Series  2.  Unrecorded  Kings  of  Bactria. 
i  have  thought  proper  to  include  in  this  general  series  all  the  coins,  of 
whatever  description,  which  may  have  Bactrian  characters  on  the  reverse 
legends.  I  by  no  means  however  wish  to  assert  that  all  these  princes 
ruled  in  Bactriana  proper,  perhaps  no  one  of  them  did  so.  This  series 
at  present  includes  Antimachus,  Hbrmaus  I.,  II.,  III.,  Diomsdxs,  Aif- 
nuLKioxs,  Ausius'*',  Adxlphoutxs,  Palsrkks,  BASiList*  Alouoksnbs, 
Azu  I.,  II.,  DxMVTRius,  (?)  and  three  other  coins  among  the  unidentified 

*  Ltsius.— Ed.  t  ▲xilisos««*Ep* 
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ones,  or  in  all  seventeen  names :  of  these  I  am  -willing  to  transfer 
Antihachus  to  the  regular  Bactrian  dynasty,  HsRiiiBus  I.,  II.,  to  the 
dynasty  of  Apollodotus  and  Mbnandbr,  and  Adslphortbs,  Babilis. 
and  Azo,  to  a  dynasty  which  I  hope  to  prove,  one  day,  to  have  existed 
distinctly  at  Maasaga, 

Class  Grecian — Series  3.  Coins  of  Agathoclvs,  Pantalson,  SfC. 
This  year  yielded  me  the  same  proportion  of  the  coins  of  these  princes, 
and  I  suspect  we  have  found  two  other  coins,  which,  with  reference  to 
the  characters,  may  he  classed  with  them,  viz.  Nos.  30  and  32  of  the 
Greek  coins  now  enumerated :  if  this  he  correct,  we  shall  have  five  princes 
of  this  series. 

Class  Grecian — Series  4.  Coins  of  the  Nysman  Kings, 
0£  these  kings  we  have  the  topes  or  cenotaphs  at  Jeldldbdd:  there 
appear  to  have  heen  two  great  fsumlies ;  that  of  Hkrm aus  and  his  descen- 
dants, whose  coins  are  distinguished  hy  the  figure  of  Hsrculbs,  with  his 
dub  on  the  reverse,  and  those  of  the  princes,  whose  coins  have  a 
horseman  on  the  obverse,  and  the  figure  of  Ckrxs  on  the  reverse :  to 
these  must  unquestionably  be  added  the  great  king  whose  coins  bear 
the  legend  ba2IAETC  ba^iaeuiN  :eorHP  mefac,  and  I  make  no  doubt 
Unadphbrros  :  the  latter  £unily  is  the  more  ancient;  and  if  our  views 
are  right,  came  orig^ally  from  Massaga.  There  are  thirteen  topes  cer* 
tainly,  perhaps  fourteen,  at  Jeldldbdd,  which  may  safely  be  referred  to 
these  princes  ;  five  or  six  to  the  family  of  Hbrmjsus,  and  the  remainder 
to  that  of  the  others ;  if  three  of  these  be  not  the  topes  of  saints,  rather 
than  of  kings :  this  I  infer  from  their  position  on  eminences,  and  the 
absence  of  coins  with  the  relics  found  in  them. 

Note, — Of  the  prince  whose  coinage  is  delineated  as  fig.  37  in  the 
last  Memoir,  I  have  procured  many  other  coins :  but  none  enabling 
me  to  identify  his  name :  these  coins,  like  the  former,  all  frx>m  Beghrdm. 
Class  IndO'Scythic — Series  1  and  2.  Coins  of  Kanbrkos  amd  Kadphis. 
I  have  discovered  that  the  topes  of  Kdbul  refer  to  the  families  of  these 
princes,  as  do  a  number  of  topes  near  Chahdrbdg,  or  Jelaldhdd ;  but 
these  latter  I  very  much  suspect  to  be  duplicates  of  the  former.  This 
year  has  g^ven  us  a  number  of  golden  medals  of  these  princes,  which 
are  noted  below. 

I  have   not  been  yet  enabled  to  locate  the  capital  of  the  princes 
whose  coins  form  the  other  series  of  this  class. 

Recapitulation  qf  Qretk  eoim  eolleettd  from  Beghrdm,  1834. 

Copper  of  Eathydemus, 3 

Apollodotos, 31 

Menander, 56 

Eucratides, 92 

Diomedes, 1 

Addpkof tea, 1 


.1 

A 
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Various, 5 

HermKUB  I, 31 

Hermeas  11, 5 

Hercules  type, 179 

Megas 267 

Unadpherros, 16 

Antilakides,  i 

Lysius,         J 

Agathocles, 19 

PanUleon, 2 

LeouiDe « 23 

As  fig.  37  of  Memoir  1833, 14 

Small  NysKans, 24 

Total,         790  Greek  copper  coins. 
SilTer  coin  (drachma)  of  Antimachui, . .         1 

Total,         791   Greek  coins. 

Analysis  op  Coins. 

[With  the  present  memoir  Mr.  Massoii  furnished  drawings  of  all  the  coins 
here  enumerated.  Many  of  them  howerer  hsTing  heen  already  figured  in  the 
plates  published  with  our  notes  on  the  Ventura  eoUeotion  in  June  last,  we  hsTC 
thought  it  unnecessary  to  lithograph  the  whole,  and  hare  consequently 
made  selection  of  those  only  which  are  new  types,  or  haTC  more  legible  inscrip* 
tions  than  our  own.  The  text,  in  justice  to  the  author  we,  hare  inserted  entire, 
merely  substituting  the  word  No,  for  Pig,  and  giren  a  second  reference  to  the 
plates  where  such  as  are  new  wiU  be  found. — Ed.] 

Series  1st. — Recorded  Kings  of  Bactria. 
Buthydemut. 

No.  I.  O^MTM.^Bearded  bust.  [P/.  11./^.  1.] 

JZererse.— Horse  at  speed.     Legend  Greek  BASIAEHS  ETeTARMOT. 

No.  2.  O^MTse.— Bearded  bust.  (Fiff.  2.) 

Reverse. — ^Not  represented,  same  as  preceding  figure. 

No.  1.  is  one  of  three  coins  of  the  same  type,  two  procared  from  Beghrim, 
and  one  from  JeUl&b4d.  These  are  the  curious  coins  with  a  concaYC  obyerse, 
which  were  noted  in  my  last  Memoir  of  last  year,  haying  then  one  unrecog- 
nisable specimen  from  Beghrim.  The  first  intelligible  specimen  was  obtained 
at  JeliU&bad,  on  which  I  was  delighted  to  find  the  name  of  Euthydbmus.  Fig.  2 
is  a  single  specimen  from  Beghrfcm,  the  obrerse  not  concave. 

Apollodotui. 

Noe.  3,  4,  and  5.  Obperiee. — Figure  of  Elephant.  Legend  Greek  BA2IAEA2 
AnOA\OAOTOr  20THP0T.    {Piff.  3;  *ee  voL  ir.  PI.  XXVI. >fy.  5.) 

Reveme. — ^Figure  of  Brahminical  Cow.     Legend  Bactrian. 

These  Figures  represent  the  types  found  among  sCTen  silver  coins  of  Apol* 
LODOTUS,  comprised  in  a  parcel  of  121  Bactrian  silver  coins,  purchased  from  an 
individual  afe  Kdbui,  but  discovered  in  the  Hazaurehjiit.  These  coins  essentially 
ag;ree,  the  monograms  only  varying. 

This  year's  researches  has  elicited  a  circular  copper  coin  of  this  prince,  bnt 
not  represented,  being  of  similar  type  with  his  quadrangular  eoins. 


' 
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Menander, 
No,  6.  (Fiff.  4.)    Oivene, — Bast,  the  head  bound  with  fillet  or  diadem.    Le- 
l^end  Greek  BASIAEflS  SHTHPOT  MENANAPOT. 

i7tfptfr«e.— Warrior,  standing  to  left ;   right  hand  upraised,  holding  a  bundle  of 
darts  ;  left  hand  holding  forth  an  embossed  shield.  Monogrammical  characters  on 
either  side  of  the  feet.     Legend  Bactrian. 
This  fine  silver  coin  was  purchased  at  Kdbul. 

Nos.  7  to  11.  (Fiff9,  6,  8.)  Obveriu, — Busts.   Legends  as  preceding. 
Rweraes, — ^As  in  preceding  Figure.     Iiegend  Bactrian. 

These  types  are    selected  from  110  silver  coins  of  this  prince  procured  this 
year,  one  received  as  a  present  in  Kdbul,  one  procured  at  Beghrdm,  and  108 
procured  with  the  seven  of  Apolloootub  just  noted.     These  coins  essentially 
agree,  varying  principally  in  the  head-dress  and  position  of  the  busts,  and  in  the 
position  of  the  figures  on  the  reverses.     Figs.  9  and  10  are  distingaished  by  the 
spear  or  javelin  in  the  right  hand,  and  the  nakedness  otthe  bust :  the  monogram, 
mical  characters  on  these  coins  vary  much,  and  it  is  remarkable  that  scarcely  any 
two  of  the  108  coins  found  in  one  parcel   appear  to  have  been  struck  with  the 
same  die,  the  differences  in  them,  however  slight,  being  conclusive  as  to  that  fact ; 
it  may  farther  be  observed,  that  copper  coins  of  Menander  are  to  be  found,  exhi- 
biting all  the  types  and  monogrammical  characters  to  be  found  on  these  silver  ones. 
No.  12.  {Fig,  5.)  Obtterw, — Bust.     Legend  Greek,  as  preceding  figs. 
Reverse. — ^Fish.     (Dolphin  ?)   Legend  Bactrian. 
This  fine  copper  coin  was  proeured  from  Beghrdm,  the  monogrammical  cha- 

No,  13.  {Fig.  7.)  Obverae.—Vfhecl  or  emblematical  figure.  Legend  Greek,  as 
preceding  figs. 

Reverse. — Palm  branch.    Legend  Bactrian. 

This  small  copper  coin,  a  single  specimen  was  procured  from  Beghrdm,  the 
monogrammical  characters  |9  are  to  be  found  on  the  silver  coins  noted  above, 

as  fig.  8. 

Class  Grecian — Series  2.    Unrecorded  Kings  of  Bactria. 

Antimachus, 

No.  14.  (Fig.  9  J  Okveree, — Helmeted  and  winged  female  (Victory  ? )  standing 
to  the  left,  holding  in  extended  right  hand  a  palm  branch.  Legend  Greek  BA2I. 
AEXW  NIKH*0P0T  ANTIMAxOT.     {See  vol.iv.  PL  XXX.  fig,  3.) 

Reverse. — Mounted  warrior  at  speed.     Legend  Bactrian. 

This  fine  silver  coin  is  one  of  six  silver  coins  of  similar  type  and  size  pro- 
cured  this  year,  one  from  Beghrilm,  and  five  in  the  same  parcel  as  the  108  of 
Menander  and  seven  of   Apollodotus  before  noticed.      The  monogram    MO 

on  the  obverse,  is  also  to  be  met  with  on  the  coins  of  Menander  ;  as  fig.  9  of 
these  plates.  Were  this  monogram  interpretable,  we  should  have  no  difficulty 
in  definitely  appropriating  these  coins. 

HervMSHS. 

No,  15.  Obverse. — Bust,  head  bound  with  fillet  and  diadem.  Legend  Greek 
BA2lAEfl2  SnXHPOT  EPMAIOT.     {See  vol.  iv.  PI.  XXIV.) 

Re9sr«e.— Figure  of  Jupiter  enthroned.     Legend  Bactrian. 

No,  16.  (Fig.  II 0  Obverse, — Bust,  head  bound  with  fillet  or  diadem.  Legend 
Greek,  as  pre<^ding  figure. 
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Bmene. — ^Fignn  of  Jupitba  enthroned,  with  eagle  or  bird  of  Jovb  perched 
•B  extended  right  hand.    Legend  Bactrian. 

Theae  two  fine  silver  coins  were  purchased  at  Kdbul.    I  haye  (o  apolc^e 
ler  having  in  my  memoir  of  last  year,  asserted  an  opinion  that  Hx&mjsus  was 
the  fooader  of  the  Greek  Nysmui  dynasty  of  kings  ;  although  it  is  certain  that 
he  ruled  there,  (that  is  at  Nysa,)  and  even  more  easterly,  as  is  evidenced  by  his 
■uBCFOus  coins  found  both  at  Jelal^bid  and  Peshkwar.  The  Bactrian  characters 
oa  the  reverses  of  this  princess  coins,  were  not  then  noted  with  the  attention 
they  ou^t  to  have  been.    And  the  discovery  since  of  two  of  his  sUver  coins, 
(those  now  delineated,)   and  a  single  copper  coin  corresponding  to  No,  15, 
compel  us  to  form  other  ideas  of  this  prince,  and  authorize  us  to  consider  him, 
at  least  for  the  present,  as  one  of  the  regular  Bactrian  dynastry.  The  enthroned 
figure  on  the  reverse  oi  No,  16,  with  the  bird  of  Jovn  seated  on  the  hand,  we 
presame,  admits  not  a  doubt,  that  the  figure  itself  is  intended  to  represent  Jupi* 
Tsm ;  and  the  siaiilar  figures  on  the  reverses  of  the  copper  coins  of  this  prince, 
aUhongh  not  manifestly  exhibiting  the  eagle,  may  be  supposed  to  personify  the 
same  deity,  and  not  HBacui.B8  as  before  imagined.    It  seems  probable,  that  the 
figures  oa  the  reverses  of  the  silver  coins  of  Euthydbmus  may  be  intended  to 
indicate  Jvpitbr.    The  copper  coins,  we  had  previously  found,  of  Hbumaus, 
have  very  pointed  features,  and  pourtray  a  prince  oonsiderably  advanced  in  years-^ 
the  two  silver  coins  now  before  us,  with  the  single  copper  coin  discovered  this 
year,  exhibit  the  features  of  youth,  and  justify  us  in  concluding  that  his  reign 
when  he  was  young,  as  the  great  proportion  of  the  copper  coins  jus* 
the  eondusion,  that  it  terminated  at  an  advanced  period  of  his  life.  We  may 
frorly  aBow  to  this  prince  a  reign  of  twenty-four  or  twenty-five  years,  a  term 
which  would  accurately  fill  up  the  period  between  the  demise  of  Buthtobmus 
aad  the  suecesaion  of  EucaATiosa,  or,  of  that,  from  the  demise  of  Evcratibbb, 
to  the  alleged  destruction  of  the  Bactrian  empire  by  the  GuTiB ;  but  a  consider- 
ation of  the  general  style  of  the  execution  of  the  coins  of  Haaif  jtus,  (although 
the  two  coins  now  under  notice  are  beautifiil  ones,  especially  No,  16,)  will  scarcely 
aBow  us  to  intrude  him  as  the  successor  of  Euthtdemus:  it  is  fair,  however,  to 
observe,  that  the  coins  of  the  two  princes  bear  the  same  figures  on  the  reverses, 
aad  that  the  forms  of  both  are  circular.    Neitiiev  are  we  willing  to  admit  him  to 
have  been  the  successor  of  Sucratiobs,  for  he  would  appear  to  have  enjoyed 
a  large  reign,  which  we  hardly  suppose  a  prince  who  was  alike  a  parricide  would 
have  done*    It  would  be  gratifying  to  detect  the  successor  of  Eucxatidbs  in 
Bactriaaa  proper,  and  amongst  the  whole  of  the  coins  discovered  at  Beghrim, 
holding  their  execution  as  the  token  of  their  precedence  or  antiquity,  we  find 
none  which  have  equal  pretensions  with  those  of  Hbrmaus  :  but  this  only  proves, 
that  he  succeeded  to  his  authority  in  the  Caucasian  provinces,  and  this  is  what 
we  suspect  to  have  been  the  ease ;  for  when  we  observe  his  superior  silver  coin- 
age, when  we  are  satisfied  that  his  reign  was  long,  and  that  his  dominions  ex- 
toided  to  the  Indus,  or  beyond  that  of  Eucratidbs,  we  repeat  we  can  scarcely 
hdieve  this  powerful  prince,  and  (if  we  judge  from  his  portrait)  beneficent  one, 
to  have  been  the  parricide  of  his  father,  or  him  who  was  vanquished  by  the  GxTiS. 
The  silver  coin  {No.  16),  exhibits  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  silver  coin   of 
KsvAJmBB,  (No,  6),  as  does  the  bust  in  form  and  features ;  the  legend  is  also 
•iaikrly  arranged.   These  eircumstances  may  perhaps  sanction  an  inquiry,  whe- 
tker  HuuLsua  nuy  not  have  been  the  son  and  successor  of  Mbnamdbe,  depriv- 
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ed  of  bU  Cancasian  proTiiiees  by  Euokatidvs  on  tbe  deatb  of  bi«  fatber,  and 
recovering  them  after  tbe  murder  of  this  prince,  during  tbe  anarchy  that  then 
naturally  prevailed.    It  is  however  more  probable,  as  we  have  before  hinted,  that 
EucAATiDBB  committed  this  act  of  aggression  when  Mbnandbk  was  still  livingy 
aod  this  seems  corroborated  by  all  the  coins  of  HnnMinns  found  at  BeghHbn 
displaying  an  aged  prince,  while  the  coins  before  ns  prove,  that  he  also  ruled 
when  youDg  ;  whence  we  infer,  that  he  must  originally  have  reigned  elsewhere* 
and  as  we  find  that  bis  coins  are  met  with  very  far  eastward,  we  may  presume 
that  his  original  seat  of  empire  was  in  that  quarter,  and  that  from  thence  be 
marched  to  the  Caucasus,  when  the  death  of  EtrcBATiDss  allowed  him  the  op- 
portunity I  and  in  confirmation  of  which  we  find,  that  the  Begbr&m  coins  of  thin 
prince  refer  to  the  latter  part  of  his  reign.    The  proportion  of  his  copper  coins 
found  at  Beghram,  may  also  g^de  us  in  our  estimate  of  the  duration  of  his  reign 
there.  Eucbatidbs,  we  suppose,  reigned  24  years  ;  in  1833,  we  found  70  of  hii 
coins,  and  in  1834,  92,  or  162  for  2  years;  in  1833,  we  found  of  tbe  coins  of 
HBBMJtns  34,  and  in  1834,  31,  or  65  for  2  years.    Now  by  tbe  common  rule  of 
three  process,  if  162  yield  24,  65  will  yield  9+,  say  10  years  for  the  reign  of 
Hbrmjeus  at  Beghram :  but  we  find  that  he  must  have  reigned  much  longer  some* 
where  else,  which  seems  to  verify  the  inferences  we  have  before  drawn ;  and  as, 
we  hope,  in  Antimacbus  we  have  found  a  son  and  successor  for  Buthydbmu8» 
so  we  hope  that  in  Hbbm^ub  we  have  discovered  tbe  son  and  successor  of  Mb- 
KANOEB.  The  difference  in  the  execution  of  the  coins  of  this  prince  and  of  other 
Bactrian  kings,  as  well  as  tbe  striking  diversity  in  tbe  purity  of  the  Greek  cha- 
racters, may  perhaps  be  accounted  for  by  supposing,  that  the  better  eoins  are 
those  struck  at  the  metropolitan  mints,  where  Greek  artists  would  be  found,  and 
that  the  inferior  ones  were  struck  at  provincial  mints,  where,  if  Greek  artists 
were  not  to  be  procured,  the  more  expert  native  ones  would  be  employed.    We 
have  discussed  at  some  length  the  merits  of  tbe  coins  of  Hbrm jSUB,  but  let  us 
mislead  no  one  ;  on  subjects  so  difficult  as  these  Bactrian  coins,  much  is  still  left 
to  conjecture,  and  at  present,  little  more  can  be  done  than  to  expose  the  difficul- 
ties that  attend  them. 

Diomedet. 
No.  17.  CFig,  10.)  Ofteerte.— Two  erectfigures,  standing  to  the  front,  right  bands 
holding  spears,  swords  by  the  side.  Legend  Greek  IA€a2.ATHP02  AIOMHAOT. 
JSeverse.'^Humped  cow.    Legend  Bactrian. 

This  is  the  type  of  a  single  quadrangular  copper  coin  procured  this  year  from 
Beghrkm,  fortunately  presenting  without  doubt  in  the  legend,  tbe  nomen  and 
cognomen.  Diombobs  Sotbb.  The  monogram  on  the  reverse  {^;  is  also  found 
on  the  coins  of  Antimacbus  and  Apollodotub. 

Antilaiideg, 
No.  18.  Obverge, — Bust,  the  hair  of  the  head  behind,  bound  into  a  kind  of 
pod  resembling  a  bag-wig.    Legend  Greek,  obseure,  but  undoubtedly  BA^IAEHS 
NIKH^OPOT  ANTIAAKlAOr.     (See  vol.  iv.  PI.  XXYl.  Jiff.  10.) 

RnerM. — ^Two  conical  emblems,  with  two  palm  branches  fixed  between  them. 
Legend  Bactrian.  This  is  a  single  specimen,  (as  to  the  circular  form  of  the  coin,) 
procured  "this  year  from  Beghriim.  The  coin  no  doubt  refers  to  the  same  prince 
whose  coins  are  delineated  in  figs.  13  and  14,  of  Series  2,  Class  Grecian,  of  my 
last  year's  memoir.  The  features  of  the  prince  on  this  coin  are  much  younger  than 
those  marked  on  the  quadrangular  coins,  and  the  monogram  varies,  being  %g^ 
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^The  ch«racteri  on  the  legend  are  pure  Bactrian,  as  are  those  on  the  coins  of 
Ausius  (Ltsius),  figs.  15  and  16,  of  Series  2,  CUss  Grecian,  of  last  year. 

Hermttui, 

Ko.  19.  (Tiff,  12.J  Oftv«r«e.— Bust,  with  tnft  or  pod  on  top  of  head.  Legend 
Greek,  BAilAEai  20THP0;;  EPMAIOT. 

JUverte. — Horse.     Legend  Bactrian. 

The  type  of  this  coin  was  given  in  our  memoir  of  last  year  (fig.  38).  The  pre- 
sent  year  wc  procured  a  more  perfect  specimen  from  JelliUbid  :  the  coin  is  cer- 
Uiuly  Bactrian,  judging  by  the  chaiacters  on  the  legend  of  tlie  reverse,  and  the 
pod  on  the  head  of  the  bust,  together  with  the  nature  of  the  reverse,  seem  to 
militate  against  the  opinion,  that  this  coin  may  represent  the  qoadrangnlar  coin- 
age of  Hsuf  Ava  before  noticed. 

Adelphortu. 

No9.  20,  21.  (Fig».  13,  14.^  O^wcrw. —Mounted  warrior.  Legend  Greek, 
hAllAZai  2IIAATPIOT  AIKAIOT  AAEA+aPTOT.  CSeevol,  iv.  P/.XXL fy.  9.J 

Revene. — Seated  female  deity,  with  mace  or  truncheon  in  right  hand.  Legend 
Bactrian. 

This  type  was  represented  last  year  as  fig.  44.  JeUlhbid  this  year  yielded  two 
fair  specimens,  from  which  the  Greek  legend  is  undonbtedlf  at  above  inserted ; 
the  reverse  legend  is  as  manifestly  Bactrian. 

PaierJttt. 

No.  22.  (Pig,  15.J  OdverM.— Standing  figure  with  trident  in  right  hand.  Legend 
Greek,. .  - .  BA:«IA£IJX  MErAADT  nAAHPKQT.    (See  vol.  iv.  PL  XXI.  fig,  9,J 

IZcoerte.-^Seated  figure.    Legend  Bactrian. 

This  type  was  represente4  laat  year  aa  fig.  40.  A  more  perfect  specimen  pro- 
cured  this  year  from  K&bul,  identifies  the  legend  to  be  as  above  cited,  the  word 
BA2L\EUJ2  being  undoubtedly  the  one  not  plain. 

Baniis  (AziiUot,) 

No.  23.  (Fig,  16.^  Obverse.— Horseman.  Legend  Greek..  ..portion  legible 
EFAAOT.  AZIACoT. 

Beoerst, — Elephant.     Legend  Bactrian. 

This  is  a  single  specimen  procured  at  KdM,  the  legend  entire  would  probably 
haTe  been  BACIAEUC  BACIAEUN  MEFAAc/T  BACIAICoT. 

Akfuoienou  (Qy.)  (Megahu  Nonou  f) 

No.  24.  (Pig  17./  Oboer$e. — Figure  of  Hbaculks  erect,  with  club.  Legend 
Greek,  obscure.     (See  vol.  iy.  PI.  ma.  fig.  lO.J 

Reoerte. — Infantry  soldier,  holding  wreathe  in  right  hand,  and  armed  with 
sword,  spear  and  shield.    Legend  Bactrian. 

This  type  was  presented  last  year,  as  figs.  39  and  43.  We  have  not  discovered  a 
single  coin  of  this  type  during  the  present  year,  but  introduce  this  figure  here 
from  the  probability,  on  referring  to  the  specimen  we  held,  that  the  name  of  the 
prince  was  AAOTOKHNOT  ;  the  only  doubt  is  as  regards  the  letters  KHN. 

Aeou  (Aiou.) 

No.  25.  Obveree. — Horseman.     Legend  Greek,  portion  visible   BA2IA6A.. .. 

E AAOT  A20T.  (See  vol  iv.  PI.  XXll,  fig,  9.) 

'  Jteoerte.-^  Humped  cow.    Legend  Bactrian. 

This  is  one  of  two  specimens  procured  at  K&hul;  the  entire  legend  would 
undoubtedly  be  BA2UEA2  BA;SlAEnN  MEFAaOT  A20T. 
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No.  26.  OtefTM.— Humped  bull,  vith  monogram  over  the  hump,  and  asotiitf 
nnder  the  head.  Legend  Greek,  obacvre.  {Stt  vol.  iv.  PI.  XXII./p«.  1»  2,  3.) 

Reverie. — MoDstroos  animal,  with  symboUcal  monogram  over  the  back.  Legend, 
characters  doubtful » 

One  of  three  specimens  procured  at  JelaUbid  ;  the  legend  is  in  pure  Greek 
characters,  and  by  comparison  is  undoubtedly  BA2IABA2  BASIAEHN  MEFAAOT 
A20T.  The  characters  on  the  reverse  legend  I  apprehend  not  to  be  Bactrian, 
but  rather  Nysaean.  Hie  monograms  on  these  coins  vary :  one  specimen  gives  the 
form   JB>  over  the  hump  of  the  bull,  and  this  coincides  with  the  monogram  on 


No,  25, with  iMi  over  the  animal  on  the  reverse:  this  form  occurs  on  Ho,  23. 


tt 


Unidentified  Coine. 

No.  27.  Obverse. — Elephant.  Legend  defaced.  (Vol,  iv.  PI,  XXI. /^.  11.) 

Reverte, — Seated  figure  with  trident.     Legend  defaced. 

This  is  a  single  specimen  from  KibuL  In  absenee  of  the  legend,  it  may  be 
pronounced  Greek. 

No,  28.  Obverse, — Rampant  lion.    Legend  Greek,  obscure. 

Reverse, — Humped  bull.  Legend  Bactrian.  (Omitted  by  mistake;  like  Azos  coin.) 

This  type  was  represented  last  year  ;  the  present  has  afforded  no  new  specimen, 
and  we  introduce  it  again,  that  it  may  not  be  lost  sight  of,  and  because  we  stts« 
pect  part  of  the  legend  to  bear  the  character  AHM€#0.  We  at  first  inclined  to 
read  it  AHMHTPIOT,  but  we  presume  the  character  €i  which  is  decisively  plain, 
will  not  allow  it. 

No,  29.  {PI,  II,  fig,  18.)  O^tfrse.— Bust,  head  bound  with  fillet  or  diadem. 
Legend  Greek,  portion  legible  OHTOPO. 

Reverse, — Enthroned  figure,  probably  Jupitke.    Legend  Bactrian. 

This  is  a  single  specimen  from  Begbr&m,  which  had  nearly  given  us  the  name 
of  another  Greek  king,  for  after  the  insertion  of  the  word  BASIAEXIS,  there 
will  be  only  room  for  one  or  two  letters  more,  the  first  O  may  perhaps  be  a  A. 

No,  30.  (Fig,  19.)  Obverse. — Helmed  bust,  bearded. 

Reverse, — Standing  figure.    Legend,  unknown  characters. 

This  is  a  single  specimen  from  Beghr&m  ;  the  characters  on  the  reverse  are 
singular,  and  may  have  some  affinity  with  those  on  the  coins  of  Aoathoclk» 
and  Pantalkok. 

No,  31.  {Fiff,  20.)  Obverse, — Bust,  head  bound  with  fillet  or  diadem.  Legend 
Greek,  but  defaced. 

This  is  a  single  specimen  from  Beghrkm.  A  fragment  of  a  coin,  the  reverse 
quite  smoothed. 

No.  32.  (Fiff,  21.)  Reverse „~^VigaTe  erect,  legend,  unknown  characters. 

This  is  a  single  specimen  from  Beghr&m,  the  obverse  had  been  hammered 
smooth :  the  characters,  besides  being  singular,  appear  to  vary  on  either  side  of 
the  inscription ;  those  to  the  right  resemble  the  legends  of  Aoathocles  and 

PAITTALEON. 

Class  Grecian — Series  No,  4.    Coins  qfNysetan  Kin^fs, 
Nos,  33  to  40.  (Figs.  23  to  29.)  0^«rfe».— Busts,  head  bound  with  fillet  or 
diadem.  Legends  Greek,  but  illegible. 

These  figures  represent  the  types  of  the  very  numerous  coins  of  this  descrip* 
tion  found,  which  have  invariably  on  the  reverse  an  erect  figure  of  Hseculbs, 
resting  on  his  club.    They  are  given  to  shew  the  varieties  of  the  legends,  as  well 
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iBcomprelieiiMbUity.  Of  all  the  ooiu  of  this  clus  thoM  of  Hbkm jivs  are 
only  intelligible  (figs.  24  and  25,  of  onr  last  year's  memoir),  and  thisprinee  seema 
to  be  entitled  to  be  held  the  first  of  the  line.  From  a  t»pe  at  Jelklhbhd  we 
extracted  ten  copper  coins  similar  to  fig.  40.  The  prineea  of  thia  family  appear 
to  have  been  nnmeroos.  At /iM4M<l  we  hnf*  fird^  if  not  aii  topes  to  be  referred 
totfaem. 

Ab.  41.  {Fi§.  30.)  OhPfrM.-^Horseman.  LefOnd  Greek,  bnt  obsove,  portloft 
visible  OAIAllUI. 

Jtawrse. — Female  figure.    Legend  Nysttan. 

Single  speeimen  firom  KhbnL  The  horseman  en  the  obrerse,  and  the  legend 
on  the  rererse,  enable  ns  to  refer  this  coin  to  tlie  Greek  Nys«an  dynasty,  b«t 
the  legend  is  too  diifionlt  for  interpretation* 

Ctes  UdO'Seftkie^Seriei  JVe*.  1  and  2. 

PL  III.  fif»  1.  OteerM^— Best  of  king  looking  to  the  right.  Sceptre  in  right 
hand,  fonr.pronged  monogram  behind  the  head.  Legend  Greek  BACIAEVG  OOH* 
2fO  KA^^ICHC. 

Hiis  is  one  of  six  golden  medida  of  the  same  prince,  extraotod  from  a  tope  at 
Gool  Dnrrah  near  Khbnl.  The  reverse  Is  not  giteOf  in  no  wise  differing  firom  that 
delineated  in  memoir  of  last  year,  fig.  24  of  Indo-Soythio  eoios.  The  six  medals 
easeniiatiy  agree ;  bnt  as  the  position  of  the  bnst  varies^  and  there  are  other 
trivial  bnt  nnimportant  differences  olieervaUo  on  all  of  them,  they  will  have 
been  stmck  at  varions  times. 

Fiff.  2.  06ver§e,^Bu»t  of  king  looking  to  the  left.  Seeptre  in  right  hand. 
Legend  Graek  characters,  PAO  NANO  PAO  OOHPKI  KOPANO. 

Beverge. — Deity  or  saint  looking  to  the  right,  lines  of  glory  aronnd  the  head, 
fonr-pronged  symbol  In  tmat  of  figure.     Legend  Gredt,  NANA. 

This  golden  medal  was  found  in  the  same  tope  with  the  preceding  one  and 
the  next  to  be  described.  The  reverse  NANA,  enables  ns  Immediately  to  iden- 
tify the  prince  as  one  of  the  Kanerkos  family.  The  nature  of  the  legend  has  been 
so  folly  dispbyed  in  the  Jonmal  of  the  Asiatic  Society,  that  it  beoomes  needksa 
to  dwdl  on  it. 

Fif.  3.  Obfterte. — Bust  of  king  looking  to  the  left.  Sceptre  in  right  hand* 
L^iend  Greek,  probably  same  as  on  preceding  coin,  portion  legible  PAOOOKH- 
PKIKO  PAIH). 

Jteoer«f.'--Figure  of  Deity  or  sateit  looking  to  the  right.  Right  hand  eztonded, 
fonr-pronged  symbol  in  firont  of  figure.    Legend  Greek  HIIPO<  (.'  Af»#Are.) 

This  golden  coin  tontd  with  the  preeeding  ones  noted  in  seme  tope. 

Fig,  4.  Me^rse.-^Brect  figure  of  prince  looking  to  the  left,  right  bond  in  set 
of  sacrificing  upon  an  altsr,  left  hand  holding  staff.  Legend  Greek  NANOPAOKA 
MHPK1KOPA    .... 

Aeoene.— Figure  of  Deity  or  saint  looking  to  the  right,  with  foitt-pronged 
tymbot  on  right  hand  of,  and  other  in  front  of,  the  figure.  Legend  Greek 
MANAPAO. 

Gold  coin  purchased  in  Kdbul^  the  addition  of  PAO  on  the  obverse  legend 
may  be  noted  clearly,  from  positaon  indicating  holy. 

Fiff.  5.  CbverH. — Helmed  bust  of  prince,  looking  to  the  left,  head  surrounded 
with  circles  of  glory.  Sceptre  in  either  hand.  Legend  Gre4k  PAONANO 
PAOOOTOKIKOPA. 

JKeocTie.'— Flgme  of  Deity  of  mint  itfiading  to  tbe  left,  elroles  of  glory  around 
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the  head,  right  hand  extended,  fonr-pronged  figure  in  front  of  figure.    Legeiid 
Greek  ♦APO. 

Gold  medal'pnrchaaed  in  KdiuL  This  coin  is  interesting  from  the  fine  bust  on 
the  obverse,  and  from  the  new  legend  on  the  reyerse*. 

No.  6.  ObverH, — Figure  of  prinoe  clad  in  mail,  in  act  of  saeriftoe,  left  hand 
supporting  tridental  staff.  Legend  characters  intended  for  Greek  PONOPOO 
BONOOPOVOBOKO.     {See  oUervatwme  on  Kadpkieee  CMns  qfwL  III.) 

Reverse, — Female  figure,  standing  by  side  of  cow.  Legend  apparently  intend- 
ed for  OPNO. 

No.  7.  Obveree. — Same  as  preceding.  Legend  probably  intended  for  RAO 
NONO  POOBO  RAONOKO  NONO.     fSee  dUte.) 

Ilwer*e.— Same  as  preceding.  Legend  probably  OPNO.     (Doubtleee  OKPO.^ 

These  two  gold  coins  were  purchased  at  K4bul.  They  appear  to  be  the  gold 
coins  of  the  prince  whose  copper  coinage  is  delineated  in  fig.  12,  Indo-Scythie 
coins  of  last  year.  .    ., 

No.  8.  06v«rM.^Seated  figure.     Legend  Greek,  portion  legible  KOPANO. 

Reveree. — Deity  or  saint,  looking  to  the  right.  Four-pronged  symbol  in  front 
of  figure.     Legend  Greek  NANA.     {See  vol.  iv.  PI.  lA.figs.  4, 13.) 

No.  9.  Obveree. — Seated  figure  as  in  preceding.  Legend  illegible.  {Do.  fig.  5.) 

IZsMTM.— Deity  or  saint,  looking  to  the  left,  with  wreath  in  extended  right 
hand.     Four -pronged  symbol  in  front  of  figure.     Legend  not  apparent. 

These  coins  (copper)  were  procured  at  Kdbul,  and  introduced  because,  with 
reference  to  the  seated  figure  on  the  obTcrse,  they  were  of  a  type  different  from 
any  we  met  with  last  year,  although  they  clearly  refer  to  the  Kanbekos  family. 

Little  need  be  remarked  upon  these  Indo-Scythic  coins,  which  appear  to  be 
likely  to  become  more  intelligible:  suffice  it  to  say,  that  eight  topes  in  th« 
neighbourhood  of  Kkbul,  at  least,  may  be  referred  to  princes  of  these  families  of 
Kanb&kos  and  Kadphis. 

Saeeanian  Cfoitu. 

At  the  foot  of  Plate  III.  are  inserted  a  few  specimens  out  of  the  187  siWer 
coins  of  this  class,  extracted  from  the  principal  Tope  otHiddah^  near  JeldMdd^ 
The  majority  were  small  coins,  like  fig.  6. 

Monograms. 

Plate  rv.  comprises  all  the  varieties  of  monogram  hitherto  obserred  on  the 
coins  of  Apolloootus,  M enanobr,  Euckatidbs  and  their  descendants.  Most 
of  them  are  at  once  perceived  to  be  combinations  of  Greek  letters  ;  but  whether 
used  as  expressive  of  dates,  or  as  the  initials  of  the  die-engraver  or  mint-master 
of  the  day,  is  not  yet  determined,  although  that  they  are  the  latter  seems  the 
more  probable  conjecture.  The  later  symbols  on  the  Indo-Scythic  and  Leonine 
coins,  tee.  are  of  a  different  class,  and  do  not  seem  formed  from  alphabetical 
combinations. 


II. — Quotations  from  original  Sanscrit  authorities  in  proof  and  illustration 

of  Mr.  Hodgson's  sketch  of  Buddhism. 

[The  following  paper  has  been  printed  in  the  Transactions  of  the  London 
Asiatic  Society ;  but,  from  accidental  circumstances  to  which  it  is  not  necessary 
further  to  allude,  somewhat  inaccurately. 

*  Probably  this  is  a  transposition  of  the  letters  of  AeFO.-*£o. 
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The  shortest  way  of  amendioj;  thete  errori,  and  supplying  at  the  same  time 
some  further  information  calculated  to  make  the  paper  more  generally  intelligible» 
is  to  reprint  it  at  Calcutta.  This  the  author  has,  accordingly,  now  enabled  us 
to  do,  the  new  information  being  given  in  the  shspe  of  additional  notes,  which 
it  would  indeed  have  been  scarcely  worth  while  to  print  separately  from  the 
text  to  which  they  refer.  It  is  not  our  custom  to  republish  articles  already 
printed,  and  we  do  so  now  only  under  express  inyitation  from  the  author,  whose 
resesiches  in  Buddhism,  aided  by  local  advantages  possessed  by  no  other  writer, 
it  is  of  the  highest  importance  to  hafe  correctly  reported  and  preserved. — Ed.] 

Preface. 

Several  distinguished  orientalists  having,  whilst  they  applauded  the 
novelty  and  importance  of  the  information  conveyed  by  my  Sketch  of 
Buddhism*,  called  upon  me  for  proofs,  I  have  been  induced  to  prepare 
for  publication  the  following  translation  of  significant  passages  from 
the  ancient  books  of  the  Sangatas,  which  still  are  extant  in  Nepdl  in 
the  original  Sanscrit. 

These  extracts  were  made  for  me  (whibt  I  was  coUecting  the  worksf 
in  question)  some  years  ago  by  Amirta  Nanda  Bandta,  the  most 
learned  Buddhist  then,  or  now,  living  in  this  country ;  they  formed  the 
materials  from  which  chiefly  I  drew  my  sketch ;  and  they  would  have 
been  long  since  communicated  to  the  public,  had  the  translator  felt 
sufficiently  confident  of  his  powers,  or  sufficiently. assured  that  enlight- 
ened Europeans  could  be  brought  to  tolerate  the  '  ingens  indigestaque 
moles'  of  these  '  original  authorities ;'  which  ho'^ever,  in  the  present 
instance,  are  original  in  a  far  higher  and  better  sense  than  those  of 
DsKoRds,  or  even  of  Upham.  Without  stopping  to  question  whether 
the  sages  who  formed  the  Bauddha  system  of  philosophy  and  religion 
used  Sanscrit  or  high  Prdcrit,  or  both,  or  seeking  to  determine  the 
consequent  pretension  of  Mr.  Upham's  authorities  to  be  considered 
original^*  it  may  be  safely  said,  that  those  of  Mr.  Db  Koros  can  support 
no  claims  of  the  kind. 

*  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Aaiatic  Society  of  London  ; — necnon.  Transactions 
of  Bengal  Society,  vol.  xri. 

t  The  collection  comprises,  besides  60  volumes  in  Sanscrit t  procured  in  Nepdl^ 
the  very  names  of  which  had  previously  been  unknown,  some  250  volumes,  in 
the  language  of  Tibet t  which  were  obtained  from  L^ssa  and  Digarchi.  But  for 
the  existence  of  the  latter  at  Calcutta,  Mr.  Dk  KOros*s  attainments  in  Tibetan 
lore  had  been  comparatively  useless.  The  former  or  Santcrit  books  of  Nepdl 
are  the  authorities  relied  on  in  this  paper.  Since  the  first  collection  was  made 
in  Nepdl,  very  many  new  works  in  the  Sanscrit  language  liave  been  discovered 
and  are  yet  dally  under  discovery.  The  probability  now  is,  that  the  entire  Kahgyur 
and  Stangyur  may  be  recovered,  in  the  original  language.  The  whole  series  has 
been  obtained  in  that  of  Tibet,  327  large  volumes. 

X  These  authorities  however,  even  if  allowed  to  be  original,  appear  to  consist 
entirely  of  childish  legends.     I  allude  to  the  three  published  volumes.    The 
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The  native  woi^s  which  the  latter  gentleman  reliea  on  are  avowedly 
Tibetan  translations  of  my  Sanscrit  originals,  and  whoever  will  duly 
reflect  upon  the  dark  and  profound  abstractions,  and  the  infinite  simally- 
multiplied  and  microscopically- distinguished  personifications  of  Bud- 
dhism,  may  well  doubt  whether  the  language  of  Tibet  does  or  can 
adequately  sustain  the  weight  that  has  been  laid  upon  it. 

Sanscrit,  like  its  cognate  Greek,  may  be  characterised  as  a  speech 
"  capable  of  giving  a  soul  to  the  objects  of  sense,  and  body  to  the 
abstractions  of  metaphysics."  But,  as  the  JVfetan  language  can  have 
no  pretensions  to  a  like  power,  those  who  are  aware  that  ttie  Sangatas 
taxed  the  whole  powers  of  the  Sanscrit  to  embody  in  words  (heir  sys- 
tem, will  cautiously  reserve,  I  apprehend,  for  the  Bauddha  books  still 
extant  in  the  classical  language  of  India,  the  title  of  original  authorities. 
From  such  works,  which,  though  now  found  only  in  Nepal,  were  com- 
posed in  the  plains  of  India  before  the  dispersion  of  the  sect,  I  have 
drawn  the  accompanying  extracts  ;  and  though  the  merits  of  the 
"  doing  into  English"  may  be  small  indeed,  they  will  yet,  I  hope,  be 
borne  up  by  the  paramount  and  (as  I  suspect)  unique  authority  and 
originality  of  my  "  original  authorities,"  a  phrase  which,  by  the  way, 
has  been  somewhat  invidiously,  as  well  as  laxly  used  and  applied  in 
certain  quarters. 

received  hypothesii is  that  the  philosophers  oiAyudhya  and  Magttdha^i^t  acknow- 
ledged founders  of  Buddkitm)  preferred  the  nse  of  Samerit  to  that  of  Pr&eritp 
in  the  original  exposition  of  their  subtle  system,  appears  to  me  as  absurd  at  it 
does  probable  that  tbeir  raeeessorsy  as  Minionarietf  resorted  to  Pr^crit  Tersions 
of  the  original  Sanscrit  sUthoritieSr  in  propagating  the  system  in  the  remotest 
parts  of  the  eontineat  and  in  Ceylon.  On  this  ground,  I  presume  the  Pr^rit 
works  of  Ceylon  and  Ara  to  be  translations,  not  originals  : — a  presumption  so 
reasonable  that  nothing  but  the  production  from  Ceylon  or  Ara  of  original 
Pricrit  works,  comparable  in  importance  with  the  Sanscrit  books  discoTered  hi 
Nepil,  will  suffice  to  shake  it  in  my  mind.  Sir  W.  Jonbs  I  beliere  to  be  the 
author  of  the  assertion,  that  the  BuddMttt  committed  their  system  to  high 
Pracrit  or  Pkli ;  and  so  long  at  least  as  there  were  no  Sanscrit  works  of  the  sect 
forthcoming,  the  presumption  was  not  wholly  unreasonable.  It  is,  however,  so 
now.  And  Sir  W.  Jonbs  was  not  unaware  that  Magadha  or  Bihdr  was  the 
original  head-quarters  of  Buddhitm,  nor  that  the  best  Ssnscrit  lexicon  extant 
was  the  work  of  a  Bauddha ;  nor  that  the  Brahman*  themselves  acknowledged 
the  pre«eminent  Uterary  merits  of  their  heterodox  adversaries. 

But  for  his  Brdhminioal  bias  therefore,  Sir  William  might  have  come  at  the 
truth,  that  the  Bauddha  philosophers  employed  the  classical  language. 

Sir  William  was  further  aware,  that  the  old  Bauddha  inscriptions  of  Gapdf 
Samehi,  Carli,  &c  are  Sanscrit,  not  Priusrit.  To  me  this  last  circumstance  it 
decisive  against  the  hypothesis  in  question.  Throughout  Madhya  Dei  and  the 
Upper  Deccan,  the  numerous  monuments  of  the  Buddhistt  bear  inscriptions  in 
Sansciit,  and  Sanscrit  only.  The  PUi  inscription  at  Gayd  is  recent,  and  aTowedly 
the  work  of  Burmeee,     [It  is  chiefly  Burmese^  not  P&li. — Ed.] 
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It  IB  6t31«  I  observe,  questioned  amongst  us,  whether  Brahmanitm  or 
Buddhism  be  the  more  ancient  creed,  as  well  as  whether  the  latter  be  of 
Indian  or  extra  Indian  growth.  The  Buddhists  themselves  have  no 
donbts  upon  either  point.  They  unhesitatingly  concede  the  palm  of 
superior  antiquity  to  their  rivals  and  persecutors  the  Brdhmans ;  nor 
do  they  in  any  part  of  the  world  hesitate  in  pointing  to  India  as  the 
cradle  of  their  faith. 

F<»inerly  we  might  be  pardoned  for  building  fine-spun  theories  of 
exotic  upon  the  African  locks  of  Buddha's  images  :  but  surely  it  is 
now  somewhat  too  late*,  in  the  face  of  the  abundant  direct  evidence 
which  we  possess,  against  the  exotic  theory,  to  go  in  quest  of  presump- 
tions to  the  time-ont»of-mind  illiterate  Scythians,  in  order  to  give  to 
them  the  glory  of  originating  a  system  built  upon  the  most  subtle  phi- 
losophy*  and  all  the  copious  original  records  of  which  are  inshrined  in 
Sanscritf,  a  language  which,  whencesoever  primevally  derived,  had  been, 
when  Buddhism  appeared,  for  ages  proper  to  the  Indian  continent. 

The  Buddhists  make  no  serious  pretensions  to  a  very  high  antiquity : 
never  hint  at  an  extra  Indian  origin. 

Sakta  SiNHA  is,  avowedly,  Kshetriya  ;  and,  if  his  six  predecessors 
had  really  any  historical  existence,  the  books  which  affirm  it,  affirm  too, 
that  all  the  six  were  of  Brdhmanical  or  Kshetriyd  lineage.  Sangata 
books  treating  on  the  subject  of  caste  never  caU  in  question  the  antique 
fact  c^  a  fourfold  division  of  the  Hindu  people,  but  only  give  a  more 
liberal  interpretation  to  it  than  the  carrent  Brdhmamcal  one  of  their 
dayj.  The  Chinese,  the  Mongols,  the  Tibetans,  the  Indo-Chinese,  the 
Ceylonese  and  other  Indian  Islanders,  all  point  to  India  as  the  fother- 
land  of  their  creed.  The  records  of  Buddhism  in  Nepdl  and  in  Hbet, 
in  both  of  which  countries  the  people  and  their  mother-tongues  are  of 
the  Mongol  stock,  are  still  either  Sanscrit  or  avowed  translations  from 
it  by  Indian  pandits.  Nor  is  there  a  singie  record  or  monument  of 
this  faith  in  existence,  which  bears  intrinsic  or  extrinsic  evidence  of  an 
extra  Indian  origin§. 

*  Recent  dife<iTerles  make  ft  nore  «ftd  more  eertain,  that  the  cave  temples  of 
the  Weftern  Coast  and  its  ▼icinitj,  are  eaecUtshelf  B&uddka.  Bvery  part  of  India 
is  illustrated  by  splendid  remains  of  Buddhism. 

f  The  difference  between  high  Prdcrit  and  Sofuerit,  conld  not  affect  this  ques- 
tion, though  it  were  oonceded  that  the  founders  of  BuddhUm  used  the  former 
and  not  the  latter — a  concession  however,  which  should  not  be  facilety  made, 
and  to  which  I  wholly  demur. 

X  See  the  Bauddha  disputation  on  caste.  Royal  Asiatic  Sodety*s  Transactions. 

I  See  CftAwvuftD*s  remarks  on  the  purely  Indian  character  of  all  the  great 
sculptural  and  architectural  monuments  of  Av<f<fAtfm  in  Java.  Also  BAmmow*t 
remarks  to  the  same  effect  in  his  travels  in  China.  The  Chinese  PteMi,  is  VUm 
^arypyd  PraJnA  or  the  polyform  type  of  Diva   Nature.    See  Oriental  Quarterly 
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The  speculations  of  a  writer  of  Sir  W.  Jonsb's  day  (Mr.  JoxmriLLs). 
tending  to  prove  argumentatively,  from  the  characters  of  Buddhism 
and  Brdhmanism,  the  superior  antiquity  of  the  former,  have  been  lately 
revived  (see  Asiatic  Journal  No.  CLX.)  with  applause.     But  besides 
that  fine  drawn  presumptions  are  idle  in  the  face  of  such  a  mass  of 
direct  evidence  as  we  now  possess,  the  reasonings  of  Joinvills  appear 
to  me  altogether  based  on  errors  of  fact.     Buddhism  (to   hazard  a 
character  in  few  words),  is  monastic  asceticism  in  morals,  philosophical 
scepticism  in  religion ;  and  whilst  ecclesiastical  history  all  over  the 
world  affords  abundant  instances  of  such  a  state  of  things  resulting 
from  gross  abuse  of  the  religious  sanction,  that  ample  chronicle  gives 
us  no  one  instance  of  it  as  a  primitive  system  of  belief.     Here  is  a 
legitimate  inference  from  sound  premises.    But  that  Buddhism  was,  in 
truth,  a  reform  or  heresy,  and  not  an  original  system,  can  be  proved  by 
the  most  abundant  direct  evidence  both  of  friends  and  of  enemies.     The 
oldest  Sangata  works  incessantly  allude  to  the  existing  superstition  as 
the  Mdrcharya  or  way  of  the  serpent,  contradistinguishing  their  reform- 
ation thereof  as  the  Bdddhi-charya  or  way  of  wise ;  and  the  Brahma^ 
nical  impugners  of  those  works  (who,  upon  so  plain  a  fiact,  could  not 
lie),  invariably  speak  of  Buddhism  as  a  notorious  heresy. 

An  inconsiderable  section  of  the  Sangatas  alone,  ever  held  the  bold 
doctrine  of  mortal  souls :  and  the  Swdbhdvika  denial  of  a  creation  of 
matter  by  the  fiat  of  an  absolutely  immaterial  being  springs,  not  out  of 
the  obesity  of  barbarian  dulness,  but  out  of  the  over  refinement  of 
philosophical  ratiocination.  Joinyillb's  idea  of  the  speculative  tenets 
of  Buddhism  is  utterly  erroneous.  Many  of  them  are  bad  indeed : 
but  they  are  of  philosophy  all  compact,  profoundly  and  painfully 
subtle-sceptical  too,  rather  than  atheistically  dogmatic. 

At  the  risk  of  being  somewhat  miscellaneous  in  this  prefiace,  I  must 
allude  to  another  point.  The  lamented  Abel  Rbmusat  sent  me,  just 
before  he  died,  a  copy  of  his  essay  on  the  Sangata  doctrine  of  the  Triad  ; 
and  Mr.  Upham,  I  find,  has  deduced  from  Rbmubat's  interpretation  of 
tbat  doctrine,  the  inference  (which  he  supports  by  reference  to  sundry 
expressions  in  the  sacred  books  of  Ceylon),  that  I  am  in  error  in  deny- 

Magazine,  No.  ziv.  pp.  218 — 222,  for  proofs  of  the  fact  that  numberless  Bmtddha 
remains  have  been  mistaken  for  Brdhmofiieal  by  our  antiquaries,  and  even  by  the 
natives.  In  the  same  work  I  have  proved  this  in  reference  to  Crawfurd's  Ar- 
chipelago, Oriental  Quarterly,  No.  xvi.  pp.  232,  235. 

Yet,  no  sooner  had  I  shown,  from  original  authorities,  how  thoroughly  Indimn 
Buddhism  is,  than  it  was  immediately  exclaimed  *  oh  1  this  is  Nepdlete  corrup* 
tlon  !  these  are  merely  popular  grafts  from  BrdhmanUm.*  The  very  same  charac- 
ter belongs  to  the  oldest  monuments  of  Buddhism  extant,  in  India  and  beyond 
it ;  and  I  have  traced  that  character  to  the  highest  scriptural  authorities. 
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kog  ihat  Buddkimn,  in  its  first,  aad  most  characteristic  form,  admits 
the  distiiictioii  of  Clems  et  Laicas.  It  is  difficult  expressly  to  define 
that  distinction  ;  bat  it  may  be  seen  in  all  its  breadth  in  Brdhnumism 
and  in  Popery ;  whilst  in  Islamism,  and  in  the  most  enthusiastic  of  the 
Christian  sects,  which  sprung  out  of  the  Reformation,  it  is  wholly  lost. 
According  to  my  view.  Apostolic  Christianity  recognised  it  not*  ;  the 
congregation  of  the  fiEuthful,  the  Church,  was  a  society  of  peers,  of 
brethren  in  the  faith,  all  essentially  equal,  in  gifts,  as  in  place  and 
dUffucter.  On  earth,  there  were  no  indispensable  mediators,  no  exclu« 
sire  prafessional  ones;  and  such  alone  I  understand  to  be  priests. 
Again,  genuine  monachism  aH  over  the  world,  I  hold  to  be,  in  its  own 
nature,  essentially  opposed  to  the  distinction  of  clergyman  and  layman, 
^ough  we  all  know  that  monastic  institutions  no  sooner  are  rendered 
matters  of  public  law  and  of  extensive  popular  prevalence,  than,  ex  vi 
necessitatis,  the  distinction  in  question  is  superinduced  upon  them,  by 
the  major  part  of  the  monks  laicising,  and  the  rest  becoming  clergyf. 

There  are  limits  to  the  number  of  those  whom  the  public  can  support 
in  idleness  :  and  whoso  would  eat  the  bread  of  the  public  must  perform 
some  duty  to  the  public  Yet  who  can  doubt  that  the  true  monk,  whe- 
ther coenobite  or  solitary,  is  he  who  abandons  the  world  to  save  his 
OWN  soul ;  as  the  true  clergyman  is  he  who  mixes  with  the  world  to 
save  the  souls  ofoikert  P  The  latter  in  respect  to  the  people  or  laics  has 
a  distinctive  function,  and,  it  may  be  also  an  exclusive  one  :  the  former 
has  no  function  at  all.  Amongst  entirely  monastic  sects,  then,  the 
exclusive  character  of  priest  kb  objectless  and  absurd :  and  who  that  has 
glanced  an  eye  over  eodesiastical  history  knows  not  that  in  proportion 
as  sects  are  enthusiastic,  they  reject  and  hate,  (though  nothing  tainted 
with  monachism)  the  exdusive  pretensions  of  the  clergy  !  Whoever 
has  been  able  to  go  along  with  me  in  the  above  reflections  can  need  only 
to  be  told  that  primitive  Buddhism  was  entirely  monastic  and  of  an 
unboundedly  enthusiastical  geniust,  to  be  satisfied  that  it  did  not  recog- 
nise the  distinction  in  question.     But  if,  being  suspicious  of  the  validity 

*  I  would  not  be  understood  to  lay  stress  on  this  opinion,  which  is  merely 
•ddneed  to  illustrate  my  argument. 

•f  History  informs  us  that,  soon  after  monachism  supervened  upon  our  holy 
aad  eminently  social  religion,  there  were  in  Egypt  as  many  monks  almost  as 
peasants.  Some  of  these  monks  necessarily  laicised,  and  the  rest  became  clergy. 
The  community  of  the  Gotdina^  aod  several  others,  of  strictly  ascetical  origin, 
exhibit  the  same  necessary  change  after  the  sects  had  become  numerously  followed. 

%  Its  distinguishing  doctrine  is  that  finite  mind  can  be  enlarged  to  infinite ;  all 
the  schools  .uphold  this  towering  tenet,  postponing  all  others  to  it.  Aa  for  the 
scepticism  of  the  Swablunikat  relative  to  those  transcendent  marvels,  creation 
and  providence,  it  is  sufficient  to  prove  its  remoteness  from  **  flat  Atheism,*'  sirn* 
ply  to  point  to  the  eoesUtenee  of  the  cardinal  tenet  first  named. 
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of  argumentative  inferences,  he  demand  of  me  siinple  &ct8,  here  the^ 
are.     In  the  Sata  Sahasrika,  Prt^na  Poramtd,  or  RMcha  BhoffouaH,  and 
also  In  the  nine  Dharmas  (the  oldest  and  highest  written  authorities)*  it  is 
afBjmed  more  or  less  directly,   or  is  deariy  deducible  from  the  contezl* 
in  a  thousand  passages  (for  the  subject  is  not  expressly  treated),  that  the 
only  true  followers  of  Buddha  are  monks,  the  majority  being  ocenohiteB, 
the  rest,  solitaries.     The  fiillest  enumeration  of  these  followers  (BhiUm 
Srdxaka  or  Srdnuma,   Chailaka,   and  Arhata  or  Artuma  or  ArkuUt^ 
proves  them  to  have  been  all  monks,  tonsured,  subject  to  the  usual 
vows,  (nature  teaching  to  all  mankind  that  wealth,  women  and  power, 
are  the  grand  tempters,)  resident  in  monasteries  fVikdrJ  or  in  deserts^ 
and  essentially  peers,  though  of  course  acknowledging  the  claims  of 
superior  wisdom  and  piety.  The  true  church,  the  congregation  of  tkue 
faithful,  is  constantly  said  to  consist  of  such  only ;  and  I  am  greatly 
mistaken  indeed  if  the  church  in  this  sense  be  synonymous  with  the 
clergy  ;  or,  if  the  primitive  church  of  Buddha  recognised  an  absc^tely 
distinct  body  such  as  we  (i.  e.  Catholics,  Lutherans,  and  Kirimien) 
ordinarily  mean  when  we  speak  of  the  latter.    The  first  mention  of  an 
exclusive,  professional  active,  minister  of  religion,  or  priest,  in  the 
Bauddha  books,  is  in  those  of  a  compaiutiTely  recent  date,  and  not  of 
scriptural  authority.     Therein  the  Vajra  Achdrya  (for  so  he  is  called) 
first  appears  arrayed  with  the  ordinary  attributes  of  a  priest.    But  his 
character  is  anomalous,  as  is  that  of  every  thing  about  him ;  and  the 
learned  Bauddhas  of  Nepal  at  the  present  day  universally  admit  thie 
falling  off  from  the  true  fedth.     We  have  in  these  books,  BkikahuB 
Srdvakas,   Chailaka,   and  Sdkya-Vansikag*,   bound  by  their  primitive 
rules  for  ten  days  (in  memory  of  the  olden  time)  and  then  released  from 
them ;  tonsured,  yet  married ;  ostensibly  monks,  but  really  citizens  of 
the  world. 

From  any  of  the  above,  the  Vt^ra  Achdrya,  is  drawn  indiscriminately ; 
he  keeps  the  keys  of  the  no  longer  open  treasury ;  and  he  is  surromided 

*  An  inscription  at  Carli  identifies  the  splendid  Salhtdhana  with  the  head  of 
the  Saka  tribe,  which  ii  that  of  Sakta  Sinha,  The  SAkya^Vat$iia9,  or  peopI« 
of  the  race  of  Sdkga,  appeared  in  NepAl  as  refugees  from  BriUmtan  bigotry,  fomo 
time  after  BuddhUm  had  been  planted  in  these  bills.  Sdkya  is  uniTeraally  allowed 
to  hare  been  the  son  of  king  Suddhodama,  sorereiga  of  MagadAa  or  BUkdr»  H« 
is  said  to  have  been  bora  in  the  '*  AttkSn  of  Kt^jnla  ifimt,**  at  Gamga  Sdgmr, 
according  to  some ;  in  Oudt^  as  others  say.  His  birth  place  was  not  neoessarily 
within  his  father's  kingdom.  He  may  have  been  born  when  his  father  was  on 
a  pilgrimage  to  the  shrine  of  the  Saint  Kapila.  Sa'kta  died,  according  to  my 
authorities,  in  Assam,  and  left  one  son  named  Rahula  Bhadra.  The  SaAas  were 
K$keiriyd§  of  the  solar  line,  according  to  Bauddha  authorities :  nor  is  it  any 
proof  of  the  contrary  that  they  appear  not  in  the  Brihmamcal  genealogies.  S«o 
note  in  the  sequel. 
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widi  wmttmmiftd  foflowere,  who  now  present  themselves  Ibr  the  first  time. 
I  pretend  not  to  trace  with  historiesl  nicety  all  the  changes  which 
oavfced  tiie  progress  of  Buddkitm  as  a  public  institute  anl  creed  of 
BiDioiis  up  to  the  period  of  the  dispersion  :  but  I  am  well  aware,  that  the 
primitive  dootrines  were  not»  because  they  could  not  be,  rigidly  adhered 
to,  when  what  I  hold  to  have  been  at  first  the  closet  speculation  of 
some  philosophers,  had  become  the  dominant  creed  of  large  kingdoms. 
Hut  the  latter  character  was,  however,  assumed  by  Buddhism  in  the 
plains  of  India,  long  before  the  dispersion,  seems  certain ;  and,  as  many 
persona  may  urge  that  the  thing  in  question  is  the  dominant  public 
institate,  not  the  dooet  speculation,  and  that  whatever  discipline  pre- 
vailed before  the  dispersion  must  be  held  for  primitive  and  orthodox.  I 
can  only  observe  that  the  ancient  books  of  the  SamgoiaMy  whilst  they 
^^anoe  at  such  changes  as  I  have  adverted  to,  do  so  in  the  language  of 
oensore ;  and  tiiat  upon  the  whole,  I  still  strongly  incline  to  the  opinion 
that  genuine  or  primitive  Bmidkum  (so  I  cantioaaly  phrased  it,  origi- 
nally) rejected  the  distinction  of  Clerus  et  Laicus ;  that  the  use  of  the 
word  priest  by  Ufhak,  is  generally  inaccurate ;  and  that  the  Strngha, 
of  liie  Budikiai  triad  ought  to  have  been  invariably  rendered  by 
Rbmuaat  mto '  eongregation  of  the  fidthM'  cor  *  church,'  and  never  into 
'  clergy'  or  '  priesthood.'  Rbxusat  indeed  seems  to  consider  (OAservo- 
tkm»,  38-9,  ami  32),  these  phrases  as  synonymous  ;  and  3ret  the  question 
wfaidi  their  discrimination  involves  is  one  which,  in  respect  to  our  own 
religion,  has  been  fiercely  agitated  for  hundreds  of  years  ;  and  still,  by 
liie  very  shades  of  that  discrimination,  chiefly  marks  the  subsisting 
&tmction  between  the  various  Churches  of  Christ ! 

Following  the  authority  he  has  relied  on,  Mr.  Upham  was  at  liberty, 
therefore,  to  adopt  a  sense  which  would  consist  with  my  interpretation 
of  phrases  such  as  he  alluded  to,  and  which,  of  course,  I  found  copiously 
scattered  over  the  works  I  consulted.  I  always  rendered  them  advisedly 
UKlo  Knglwh,  so  as  to  exclude  the  idea  of  a  priesthood,  because  I  had 
previously  satisfied  myself,  by  separate  inquiry  and  reflection,  that  that 
cardinal  tenet  was  repugnant  to  the  genius  of  the  creed,  and  repudiated 
by  its  primitive  teachers.  This  important  point  may  have  been  wrongly 
determined  by  me  ;  but  assuredly  the  determination  of  it  upon  such 
grounds  as  Mr.  Upham's  is  perfectly  futile.  Such  words  as  Arhanta 
and  Bandya,  (which,  by  the  way,  are  the  correct  forms  of  the  Bwrmeae 
Btd^gtuM  and  the  Chinese  Bonze  J  no  more  necessarily  mean,  priest,  clergy* 
than  do  the  Latin,  fideles  and  milites,  as  applied  to  Christianity  ;  and  as 
for  the  word  Stmgha,  it  is  indisputable  that  it  does  not  mean  literally 
priest"^,  and  that  it  does  mean  literally  congregation. 

•  Observatioat,  p.  29. 
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If,  as  Rbmusat  and  Upham  appear  to  inBist  is  the  case,  every  mona8« 
tic  follower  g[  Buddha  be  a  priest,  tben  Baiufya  or  Bonze*  most  be 
rendered  into  English  by  the  word  '  clergyman.'  But  there  will  still 
remain  as  much  difierence  between  Ban^  and  Sangha  as«  in  Christiaii 
estimation,  between  an  ordinary  parson  of  the  present  day,  and  one  of 
the  inspired  primitive  professors.  Of  old,  the  spirit  descended  upon  aU 
alike  ;  and  Sangha  was  this  hallowed  and  gifted  congregadon.  Bat 
the  glory  has  passed  away,  and  the  term  been  long  sanctified  and  set 
apart*  So  has,  in  part,  and  for  similar  reasons,  the  word  Arhata.  But 
Bandya,  as  a  generic  title,  and  Bhikshu,  Srdvaka,  and  Ckailaka,  as  spe- 
cific ones,  are  still  every-day  names  of  every-day  people,  priests,  if  it 
must  be  so,  but,  as  I  conceive,  ascetics  or  monks  merely.  In  the  thick 
night  of  ignorance  and  superstition  which  still  env^opes  Ttbet,  the 
people  fancy  they  yet  behold  Arhatas  in  the  persons  of  their  divine 
Ldmas,  No  such  imagination  however  possesses  the  heads  of  the  fol* 
lowers  of  Buddha  in  Nepal,  Ceylon,  or  extra  Gangetic  India ;  though 
in  the  last  mentioned  country  the  name  Arhata  is  popularly  applied  to 
the  modem  order  of  the  clergy,  an  order  growing  there,  as  in  Nepdl,  (if 
my  opinions  be  sound)  out  of  that  deviation  from  the  primitive  gemna 
and  type  of  the  system  which  resulted  necessarily  from  its  popular  dif- 
fusion as  the  rule  of  life  and  practice  of  whole  nations. 

In  conclusion  I  would  observe,  that,  in  my  apprehension,  Rbkusat's 
interpretation  of  the  various  senses  of  the  Triadic  doctrine  is  neither 

*  The  possible  meanlD^  of  this  word  bat  employed  in  rain  the  sagaoity  of 
sundry  critics.  In  its  proper  form  of  Bandya,  it  is  pnro  SanterUf  tignifjiiig  a 
person  entitled  to  reverence,  and  is  derived  from  Bandana, 

Equally  curious  and  instructive  is  it  to  find  in  the  Sanscrit  records  of  Bvddhiem^ 
the  solution  of  so  many  enigmas  collected  by  travellers  from  all  parts  of  Asia ; 
E.  G.  Ei.puinbtone'8  mound  is  a  genuine  Chaitya,  and  its  proper  name  it 
SSanikdlayat  or  the  place  of  the  precious  relic.  The  mound  is  a  tomb  temple. 
The  *  tumuli  eorum  Cbristi  altaria*  of  the  poet,  is  more  true  of  Bnddkitn^  tK««^ 
even  of  the  most  perverted  model  of  Christianity ;  the  eanae  being  probably  die 
same,  originally,  in  reference  to  both  creeds,  viz.  persecution  and  martyrdom^ 
vrith  consequent  divine  honours  to  the  sufferers.  The  Bauddkat,  however,  have 
in  this  matter  gone  a  step  further  in  the  descending  scale  of  representative 
adoration  than  the  Catholics ;  for  they  worship  the  mere  image  of  that  stmctore 
which  is  devoted  to  the  inshrining  of  the  relics  of  their  saints  ;  they  worthy  the 
architectural  model  or  form  of  the  Chaiiya, 

The  ChaUjfa  of  Sambru  math  in  Sepiil  is  aiRrmed  to  cover  JyaH  rt^m 
SwATAMBHU,  or  the  self-existent,  in  the  form  of  flame :  nor  was  there  ever  any 
thing  eselusive  of  theism  in  the  connexion  of  tomb  and  temple :  for  Ckmtyae 
were  always  dedicated  to  the  celestial  Buddhas,  not  only  in  NepAi,  but  in  the 
plains  of  India,  as  the  Chaityas  of  Sancki,  of  Gyd,,  and  of  JSd^,  demonstrate.  Th« 
Dhyani  Buddhas  appear  in  the  oldest  monuments  of  the  continent  and  islands. 
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Ytry  complete,  nor  very  accurate.  In  a  religious  point  of  view,  by  the 
fint  member  is  understood  the  founder  of  the  creed,  and  all  who.  follow- 
ing his  steps,  have  reached  the  full  rank  of  a  Maka  Ydnika  Buddha;  by 
the  second,  the  law  or  scriptures  of  the  sect ;  and  by  the  third,  the 
congregation  of  the  fsithful,  or  primitiTe  church,  or  body  of  original 
disciples,  or  even,  any  and  every  assemblage  of  true,  i.  e.  of  eonvenhud 
nceiical  observers  of  the  law.  past  or  present. 

In  a  philosophical  light,  the  precedence  of  BtMha  or  of  Dharma 
indicates  the  theistic  or  atheistic  school.  With  the  former,  Buddha  is 
intdlectoal  essence*,  the  efficient  canse  of  all,  and  underived.  Dharma 
is  material  essencef,  the  plsstic  cause,  and  underived,  a  co-equal  by  unity 
with  Buddka  ;  or  else  the  plastic  cause,  as  before,  but  dependent  and 
derived  from  Buddka.  Sangha  is  derived  from,  ani  compounded  of, 
Buddha  and  Dharma,  is  their  collective  energy  in  the  state  of  action  ; 
the  immediate  operative  cause  of  creation,  its  type  or  its  agent! .  With 
the  latter  or  atheistic  school,  Dharma  is  Diva  MUura,  matter  as  the  sole 
entity,  invested  with  intrinsic  activity  and  intelligence,  the  efficient  and 
material  cause  of  all. 

Buddha  is  derivative  from  Dharma,  is  the  active  and  intelligent  force 
of  nature,  first  put  off  from  it  and  then  operating  upon  it.  Sangha  is 
the  reguh  of  that  operation  ;  is  embryotic  creation,  the  type  and  sum  of 
all  specific  forms,  which  are  spontaneously  evolved  from  the  union  of 
AuUfta  with  Dtormof.  The  above  are  the  principal  distinctions,  others 
there  are  which  I  cannot  venture  here  to  dwell  on. 

With  regard  to  Rbxusat's  remark*  "  ou  voit  que  les  trois  noms  sont 
places  sur  le  m€me  niveau,  comme  les  trois  representations  des  mdme 
toes  dans  les  planches  de  M.  Hodgson  avec  cette  difference  que  sur 
ceDes-ci,  Sanga  ett  k  droite,  et  Dharma  k  gauche,*'  I  may  just  add,  that 
the  placing  of  Saugha  to  the  right  is  a  merely  ritual  technicality, 
conformable  to  the  jw/ti  of  the  DakshindchdrsH,  and  that  all  the  philo* 
sophers  and  rdigionists  are  agreed  in  postponing  Sangha  to  Dharma, 

*  Bodhtmmimaka  iti  Bwddka,  '  the  inteUectnal  OMe&ce  is  Buddha.* 

f  Dk6ramaimaka  iti  Dharma,  *  the  holding,  sustaining  or  containing  substance 
is  DMarmtaJ*  Again,  PrtUkriteawari  iti  Prt^nm,  *  the  material  goddess  is  Pr&jma,* 
one  of  the  names  of  DsARif  a.  The  word  Prijna  is  eompounded  of  the  intenst?e 
prefix  pra,  andjnifona  wisdom,  or  jna  to  know.  It  imports  the  supreme  wisdon» 
of  nature.  Dharma  is  the  universal  substratum,  is  that  which  supports  all  forok 
and  quality  in  the  Yersatile  world. 

Z  Samudayatmiia  iti  Sangha,  *  the  multitudinous  essence  is  Sangha  :'  multi* 
tude  is  the  diagnosis  of  the  versatile  uniTSrse,  as  unity  is  of  that  of  abstraction. 

I  Prtjnaupagtmakany  Jaggata, 

R  The  theistic  sects  so  caU  themselves,  styling  their  opposites,  the  Svraibhavikaa 
and  Pr^fnUsoM,  VAmaehart,  The  PamramkoM,  too,  often  designate  the  Tanirikaa 
by  the  latter  aame,  which  is  equiTalent  to  left-handed. 
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I  poe$es«  very  many  drawings  exhibiting  the  arrangement  mentioned 
by  Rbxusat  ;  but  all  aubservient  to  mere  ritual  purpoaea,  and  conae- 
quently  worthy  of  no  serious  attention.  The  Mattmiara,  or  yarkmim 
text  of  the  pujaris  of  the  present  day,  displays  an  mfinite  variety  of 
formulae*,  illustrated  by  corresponding  sculptural  and  pictcuriai  devices, 
embodied  in  those  works,  and  transferred  from  them  to  the  walls  and 
interior  of  temples  existing  all  over  the  valley  of  Nepal. 

[To  be  cmUinMed,"] 


III. — Sivaiherium  Gigan£eum»  a  new  Fossil  RunUiuLnt  Genus,  from  the 
Valley  of  the  Markanda,  in  the  Sivdlik  branch  of  the  Sub-Himdiufan 
Mountains.  By  Hugh  Falconer,  M,  D.  Superintendent  Botanical 
Garden,  Sehdranpvr,  and  Captain  P.  T.  Cautlbt,  Superintendent 
Dodb  Canal. 

[T\kt  fossil  here  described  is  of  such  importance  that  we  make  no  apology  for 
reprinting  the  following  article  entire  from  the  onteomiag  Toliuae  of  the  Physical 
Researches  of  the  Society,  having  prepared  the  engraving  of  the  head,  so  as  to  servo 
both  editions :  it  should  be  remarked,  in  regard  to  the  engraving,  that  the  ftgnre  of 
the  palate  and  teeth  is  on  rather  a  larger  scale  than  the  rest. — Ed.] 

The  fossil  which  we  are  about  to  describe  forms  a  new  accession  to 
extinct  Zoology.  This  circumstance  alone  would  give  mach  interest  to 
it.  But  in  addition,  the  large  sise,  sarpassing  the  rhinocreos  ;  the  family 
of  Mammalia  to  which  it  belongs ;  and  the  forms  of  structure  whick  it 
exhibits ;  render  the  SifxUherium  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the  past 
tenants  of  the  globe,  that  have  hitherto  been  detected  in  the  more  recent 
strata. 

Of  the  numerous  fossil  mammiferous  genera  discovered  and  established 
by  CuviBR,  ail  were  confined  to  the  Pachydermata.  The  species  belonging 
to  other  families  have  all  their  living  representatives  on  the  earth.  Among 
the  RamioADtia,  no  remarkable  deviation  from  existing  types  has  hitherto 
been  discovered,  the  fossil  being  closely  allied  to  living  species.  The 
isolated  positiun,  however,  of  the  Giraffe  and  the  Camelidaa,  made  it 
prol)able,  that  certain  genera  had  become  extinct,  which  formed  the 
connecting  links  between  those  and  the  other  ffenera  of  the  family,  and 
further  between  the  Ruminantia  and  the  Pachy&rmata.  In  the  Sivathe- 
riumt  we  have  a  ruminant  of  this  description  connecting  the  family  with 

*  See  the  classified  ennmeration  of  the  principal  objects  of  Buddha  worship 
appended  to  this  paper.     Appendix  B. 

t  We  have  named  the  fossil,  Sivaiherium^  from  Siva,  the  Hind6  god,  and  ^pior 
bellua.  The  Sicdlik  or  Sub-Him&iayan  range  of  hills,  is  consider^  in  the  Hinda 
mythology,  as  the  LtUiah  or  edge  of  the  roof  of  Siva*8  dwelling  in  the  Himdlaya, 
and  hence  they  are  called  the  Siva-ala  or  Sib-ala,  which  by  an  easy  transition  of 
sound  became  tlie  Sevodlik  of  the  English.  The  fossil  haa  been  discovered  in  a  tract 
which  may  be  included  in  the  Seuwik  range,  and  we  have  given  tiie  name  of  Slva- 
therinm  to  it,  to  commemorate  this  remarkable  formation  so  rich  in  new  animals. 
Another  derivation  of  tlie  name  of  the  hills,  as  explained  by  the  Makant  or  High 
Priest  at  Dehra^  is  as  follows  : 

Sew6Uk  a  corruption  of  Siva-wdla,  a  name  given  to  the  tract  of  mountains  between 
the  Jumua  and  Ganges,  from  having  been  the  residence  of  Iswara  Siva  and  his  son 
Gane's,  who  under  the  form  of  an  Elephant  had  charge  of  the  Westerly  portion 
from  the  village  of  D&dhli  to  the  Jumna,  which  portion  is  also  called  Qangofa,  gaja 
being  in  Hindi  an  Elephant.  That  portion  Eastward  from  Dudhli,  or  between  that 
village  and  HaridwAr,  is  called  Deodhar,  from  its  being  the  especial  residence  of  Deota 
or  Iswara  Siva  :  the  whole  tract  however  between  the  Jumna  and  Gaogas  is  called 
Sioa'aia,  or  the  habitation  of  Siva  :  unde  der.  Sewdlik. 
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the  PMhydemuta,  and  al  the  fMne  time  6o  marked  by  individual  pecu. 
liaritiea  as  to  be  without  an  aoalo^e  in  its  order. 

The  fossil  remaia  of  the  Sivatherhim,  from  which  our  description  is 
taken,  ia  a  remarkably  perfect  head.  When  diiioovered,  it  was  fortunately 
m  completely  enveloped  by  a  mass  of  stone,  that  although  it  had  long  been 
czpuaed  to  be  acted  upon  as  a  boulder  in  a  water-course,  all  the  more 
important  parts  of  structure  had  been  preserved.  The  block  mi>(ht  have 
been  passed  over,  but  for  an  edging  of  the  teeth  in  relief  from  it,  Mrhich 

Save  promise  of  something;  additional  concealed.  After  much  labour,  the 
ard  ciystalline  covering  of  stone  was  so  successfully  removed,  that  the 
knge  head  now  stands  out  with  a  couple  of  horns  between  the  orbits,  broken 
only  near  their  tips,  and  the  nasal  bones  projected  in  a  free  arch,  hi^h 
above  the  chaffron.  All  the  molars  on  both  sides  of  the  ja^v  are  present 
and  singularly  perfect.  The  only  mutilation  is  at  the  vertex  of  the 
eranium,  where  the  plane  of  the  occipital  meets  that  of  the  brow :  and 
at  the  muzde^  which  is  truncated  a  little  way  in  front  of  the  first  molar. 
The  only  paru  which  are  still  concealed,  are  a  portion  of  the  occipital, 
the  sygomatic  fussss  on  both  side%  and  the  base  of  the  cranium  over  the 
•phoeooid  bone. 

The  form  of  the  head  is  so  singular  and  grotesque,  that  the  first  glance 
at  it  strikes  one  with  surprise.  The  prominent  features  are— Ist,  the  great 
siae,  approaching  that  of  the  elephant :  2d,  the  immense  developement  and 
width  of  the  cranium  behind  the  orbits :  3d,  the  two  divergent  osseous 
cores  for  horns  starting  out  from  the  brow  between  the  orbits:  4th,  the 
form  and  direction  of  the  nasal  bones,  rising  with  great  ^Hrominenoe  out  of 
the  chaffron,  and  overhanging  the  external  nostrils  in  a  pointed  arch  r 
6th,  the  great  massiveness,  width  and  shortness  of  the  f^ice  forward  from 
the  orbits:  6th,  the  great  angle  at  which  the  grinding  plane  of  the 
molars  deviates  upwards  from  that  of  the  base  of  the  skull. 

Viewed  in  lateral  profile,  the  form  and  direction  of  the  horns,  and  the 
rise  and  sweep  in  the  bones  of  the  nose,  give  a  character  to  the  head 
widely  differing  from  that  of  any  other  animal.  The  noee  looks  something 
like  that  of  the  rhinoceros ;  but  the  resemblance  is  deceptive,  and  only 
owing  to  the  muzzle  being  truncated.  Seen  from  in  front,  the  head  is  some* 
what  wedge-shaped,  the  greatest  width  being  at  the  vertex  and  thence 
gradually  compressed  towards  the  muzzle ;  with  contraction  only  at  two 
points  behind  tne  orbits  and  under  the  molars.  The  sygomatic  arches  are 
almost  concealed,  and  nowise  prominent :  the  brow  is  broad,  and  flat,  and 
swelling  laterally  into  two  convexities;  the  orbits  are  wide  apart,  and 
have  the  appearance  of  being  thrown  far  forward,  from  the  great  produc*. 
tion  of  the  frontal  upwards.  There  are  no  crest  or  ridges :  the  surface  of 
the  cranium  is  smooth,  the  lines  are  in  curves,  with  no  angularity. 
From  the  vertex  to  the  root  of  the  nose,  the  plane  of  the  brow  is  in  a 
straight  line,  with  a  slight  rise  between  the  horns.  The  accompanying 
drawings  will  at  once  give  a  better  idea  of  the  form  than  any  description. 

Now  in  detail  of  individual  parts ;  and  to  commence  with  the  most 
important  and  characteristic,  the  teeth : 

There  are  six  molars  on  either  side  of  the  upper  jaw.  The  third  of  the 
series,  or  last  milk  molar,  has  given  place  to  the  corresponding  permanent 
tooth,  the  detrition  of  which  and  of  the  last  molar  is  well  advanced,  and 
indicates  the  animal  to  have  been  more  than  adult. 

The  teeth  are  in  every  respect  those  of  a  ruminant,  with  some  slight 
individoal  peculiarities. 

The  three  posterior  or  double  molars  are  composed  of  two  portions  or 
lemi-eylinders,  each  of  which  incloses,  when  partially  worn  down,  a  double 
ereecent  of  enamel,  the  convexity  of  which  is  turned  inwards.  The  last 
molar,  aa  is  normal  in  ruminants,  nas  no  additional  complication,  like  that 
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in  the  corresponding  tooth  of  the  lower  jaw.  The  plane  of  grinding  alopea 
from  the  outer  marpn  inwards.  The  general  form  is  exactly  that  of  an 
ox  or  camel,  on  a  large  scale.  The  ridges  of  enamel  are  unequally  in 
relief,  and  the  hollows  between  them  unequally  scooped.  £ach  semi, 
cylinder  has  its  outer  surface,  in  horizontal  section,  formed  of  three  salient 
knuckles,  with  two  intermediate  sinuses ;  and  its  inner  surface,  of  a 
simple  arch  or  curve.  But  there  are  certain  peculiarities  by  which  the 
teeth  differ  from  those  of  other  ruminants. 

In  correspondence  with  the  shortness  of  jaw,  the  width  of  the  teeth  la 
much  greater  in  proportion  to  the  length  than  is  usual  in  the  family :  the 
width  of  the  third  and  fourth  molars  being  to  the  length  as  8.94  and  S.9 
to  i.56  and  1.68  inches,  respectively  :  and  the  average  width  of  the  whole 
series  being  to  the  length  as  2.13  to  1.76  inches.  Their  form  is  less 
prismatic :  the  base  of  the  shaft  swelling  out  into  a  bulge  or  collar,  from 
which  the  inner  surface  slopes  outward  as  it  rises :  so  that  the  coronal 
becomes  somewhat  contracted :  in  the  third  molar,  the  width  at  the  coronal 
is  1.93,  at  the  bulge  of  the  shaft  S.S4.  The  ridges  and  hollows  on  the 
outer  surface  descend  less  upon  the  shaft,  and  disappear  upon  the  bulge. 
There  are  no  accessary  pillars  on  the  furrow  of  junction  at  the  inner  side. 
The  crescent ic  plates  of  enamel  have  a  character  which  distinguishes  them 
from  all  known  ruminants :  the  inner  crescent,  instead  of  sweeping  in  a 
nearly  simple  cur\'e,  runs  rig-sng.wise  in  large  sinuous  flexures,  somewhat 
resembling  the  form  in  the  Blasmotherium. 

Tiie  three  double  molars  differ  from  each  other  only  in  their  relative 
states  of  wearing.  The  antepenultimate,  being  most  worn,  has  the 
crescent  ic  plates  less  cur\'ed,  more  approximate  and  leas  distinct:  the 
penultimate  and  last  molars  are  less  worn^  and  have  the  markings  mora 
distinct. 

The  three  anterior  or  simple  molars  have  the  usual  form,  which  holds 
in  Ruminantia,  a  single  semi-cylinder,  with  but  one  pair  of  crescents.  The 
first  one  is  much  worn  and  partly  mutilated :  the  second  is  more  entire, 
having  been  a  shorter  time  in  use,  and  finely  exhibits  the  flexuous  curves 
in  the  sweep  of  the  enamel  of  the  inner  crescent :  the  last  one  has  the  sim. 
pie  form  of  the  permanent  tooth,  which  replaces  the  last  milk  molar :  it 
also  shews  the  wavy  form  of  the  enamel. 

Regarding  the  position  of  the  teeth  in  the  jaw  ;  the  last  four  molars, 
vis.  the  three  permanent  and  the  last  of  replacement,  run  in  a  straight 
line,  and  on  the  opposite  sides  are  parallel  and  equi-distant  :  the  two 
anterior  ones  are  suddenly  directed  inwards,  so  as  to  be  a  good  deal 
approximated.  If  the  two  first  molars  were  not  thus  inflected,  the  oppoeite 
lines  of  teeth  would  form  exactly  two  sides  of  a  square :  the  length  of  the 
line  of  teeth,  and  the  intervals  between  the  outer  surfaces  of  the  four  last 
molars,  being  almost  equal,  viv.  9.8  and  9.9  inches  respectively. 

The  plane  of  detrition  of  the  whole  series  of  molars  from  rear  to  front 
is  not  horisontal,/but  in  a  slight  curve,  and  directed  upwards  at  a  consider, 
able  angle  with  the  base  of  the  skull :  so  that  when  the  bead  is  placed,  so 
as  to  rest  upon  the  occipital  condyles  and  the  last  molars,  a  plane  through 
these  points  is  cut  by  a  chord  along  the  curve  of  detrition  of  the  whole 
series  of  molars  at  an  angle  of  about  45^  This  is  one  of  the  marked 
characters  about  the  head : 

Dimentiimt  of  the  Teeth.  Length,  Breadik, 

Jnchet,  liidbct. 

Last  molar  right  side, —       2«35 

PemUtimate         do. 9.20        3.38 

Antepenultimate  do 1.68        3.20 

Last  simple  molar, 1.65        8.34 

Second  do.    do. 1.70        1.96 

First      do.    do 1.70        1.90 
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(hUer  Iwur 

Surfacet,  Surfatn* 

Intcrral  between  the  saifaces  of  last  molar,. 9.9  6.5 

Do.        do.  do.  third  molar,    9  8  0*9 

Do.        do.  do.  leeond  do 8.4  4.5 

Do.        do.  do.  lint      do. 6.4  S.3 

Spaee  oecn^edhy  the  Udo  of  molars  9.8  iaches. 

Bonee  of  the  Sfead  and  Fate, — Prom  the  age  of  the  animal  to  which  the 
head  hud  belonged,  the  bones  had  become  anchyloeed  at  their  eommie- 
aiiree,  ao  that  every  trace  of  auture  haa  diai^peared^  and  their  limita  and 
conneetions  are  not  distinguiahaUe. 

The  frontal  la  broad  and  flat,  and  slightly  concave  at  its  upper  half. 
It  expands  laterally  into  two  considerahlB  swellings  at  the  vertex,  and . 
sweeps  down  to  join  the  temporals  in  an  ample  carve  ;  and  with  no  angu- 
larity. It  becomes  narrower  forwards,  to  behind  the  orbits ;  and  then 
expuds  again  in  sending  oiF  an  apophysis  to  join  with  the  malar  bone, 
and  complete  the  posterior  circuit  of  the  orbit.  The  width  of  the  bone 
where  narrowest,  behind  the  orbit,  is  very  great,  being  10.9  inches.  Partly 
between  and  partly  to  the  rear  of  the  orbits,  there  arise  by  a  broad  baae, 
passing  insensibly  into  the  frontal,  two  ahort  thick  conical  processes.  Tlioy 
taper  rapidly  to  a  point,  a  little  way  below  which  they  are  mntilated  in 
the  foesiL  They  start  so  erect  from  the  brew,  that  their  axis  is  perpen. 
dicnlar  to  their  basement :  and  thmr  diverge  at  a  considerable  angle.  Prom 
tiieir  base  upwards  they  are  free  from  any  rugosities,  their  sunace  being 
smooth  and  even.  They  are  evidently  the  osseous  cores  of  two  intra- 
orbital  horns.  From  their  position  and  siie  they  form  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  fSsatures  in  the  head.  The  connections  of  the  frontal  are  no. 
where  distinguishable,  no  mark  of  a  suture  remaining.  At  the  upper  end 
of  the  bone  the  skull  is  fractured,  and  the  structure  of  the  bone  is  exposed. 
The  internal  and  enter  plates  are  seen  to  be  widely  separated,  and  the 
interval  to  be  occupied  by  large  shells,  formed  by  an  expansion  of  the  diploe 
into  plates,  as  in  the  elephant*  The  interval  exceeds  Si  inches  in  the 
occipital.  On  the  left  side  of  the  frontal,  the  swelling  at  the  vertex,  has  its 
upper  lamina  of  bene  removed,  and  the  cast  of  the  cells  exhibits  a  surface 
of  almond-shaped  or  oblong  eminences^  with  smooth  hollows  between. 

The  temporal  is  greatly  concealed  by  a  quantity  of  the  stony  matrix, 
which  has  not  been  removed  from  the  temporal  fossa.  No  trace  of  the 
squamous  suture  remains  to  mark  its  limits  and  connection  with  the  fron- 
taL  The  inferior  processes  of  the  bone  abont  the  auditory  foramen  have 
been  destroyed,  or  are  concealed  by  stone.  The  zygomatic  process  is  long, 
and  rons  forward  to  join  the  corresponding  apophysis  of  the  jugal  bone, 
with  little  prominence  or  convexity.  A  line  produced  along  it  would  pass 
in  front,  through  the  tuberosities  of  the  maxillaries^  and  to  the  rear  along 
the  upper  margin  of  the  occipital  condyles.  The  process  is  stout  and' 
thick.  The  temporal  fossa  is  very  long,  and  rather  shallow.  It  does  not 
rise  up  high  on  the  side  of  the  cranium  :  it  is  overarched  by  the  cylinder- 
like sides  of  the  frontal  bone.  The  position  and  form  of  the  articulating 
surface  with  the  lower  jaw  are  concealed  by  stone  which  has  not  been 
reBsoveci* 

There  is  nothing  in  the  fossil  to  enable  us  to  determine  the  form  and* 
limits  oi  the  parietal  bones  ;  the  cranium  being  chiefly  mutilated  in 
the  region  which  they  occupy.  But  they  appear  to  have  had  the  samo 
form  and  character  as  in  the  ox :  to  have  been  intimately  united  with 
the  occipitals,  and  to  have  joined  with  the  frontal  at  the  upper  angl» 
of  the  skull. 

The  form  and  characters  of  the  occipital  are  very  marked.     It  occp* 
pies  a  larre  space,  having  width  proportioned  to  that  of  the  frontal,  and 
considerable  height.    It  is  expanded  laterally  into  two  als»>  whieh  cohm 
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menee  at  the  upper  margin  of  the  foramen  magnum,  and  proceed  npwards 
and  outwards.  These  ala  are  smooth,  and  are  hollowed  out  downwards  and 
outwards  from  near  the  condyles  towards  the  mastoid  region  of  the  tern, 
pond.  Their  inner  or  axine  margins  proceed  in  a  ridge  arising  from  the 
border  of  the  occipital  foramen,  diverging  from  each  other  nearly  at  right 
angles,  and  enclose  a  large  triangular  fossa  into  which  they  descend 
abruptly.  This  fossa  is  chiefly  occupied  by  stone  in  the  fossil,  but  it  does 
not  appear  shallow,  and  seems  a  modification  of  the  same  structure  as  in 
the  elephant.  There  is  no  appearance  of  an  occipital  crest  or  protube^ 
ranee.  The  bone  is  mutilated  at  the  sides  towards  the  junction  with  the 
temporals.  Both  here  and  at  its  upper  fractured  margin  its  structure  is 
seen  to  be  formed  of  large  cells  with  the  diploe  expanded  into  plates,  and 
the  outer  and  inner  laminsd  wide  apart.  This  character  is  very  marked 
at  its  upper  margin,  where  its  cells  appear  to  join  on  with  those  of  the 
frontaL  The  condyles  are  very  large,  and  fortunately  very  perfect  in  the 
fossil;  the  longest  diameter  of  each  is  4.4  inches,  and  the  distance  measured 
across  the  foramen  magnum,  from  their  outer  angles,  is  7.4  inches :  dimen- 
sions exceeding  those  of  the  elephant.  Their  form  is  exactly  as  in  the 
Ruminantia,  viz.  their  outer  surface  composed  of  two  convexities  meeting 
at  a  rounded  angle :  one  in  the  line  of  the  long  axis,  stretching  obliquely 
backwards  from  the  anterior  border  of  the  foramen  magnum  ;  on  the  other 
forwards  and  upwards  from  the  posterior  margin,  their  line  of  commissure 
being  in  the  direction  of  the  transverse  diameter  of  the  foramen.  The  lat. 
ter  is  also  of  large  size,  its  antero-posterior  diameter  being  2.3  inches,  and 
the  transverse  diameter  8.6  inches.  The  large  dimensions  of  the  foramen 
and  condyles  must  entail  a  corresponding  developement  in  the  vertebrsB^ 
and  modify  the  form  of  the  neck  and  anterior  extremities. 

The  sphenoidal  bone,  and  all  the  parts  along  the  base  of  the  skull  from 
the  occipital  foramen  to  the  palate,  are  either  removed,  or  so  concealed  by 
stone,  as  to  give  no  characters  for  description. 

The  part  of  the  brow  from  which  the  nasal  bones  commence  is  not  dls. 
tinguishable.  The  suture  connecting  them  with  the  frontal  is  completely 
obliterated  :  and  it  is  not  seen  whether  they  run  up  into  a  sinus  in  that 
bone,  or  how  they  join  on  with  it.  Between  the  horns  there  is  a  rise  in 
the  brow,  which  sinks  again  a  little  forward.  A  short  way  in  advance  of 
a  line  connecting  the  anterior  angles  of  the  orbits,  there  is  another  rise  in 
the  brow.  From  this  point,  which  may  be  considered  their  base,  the  nasal 
bones  commence  ascending  from  the  plane  of  the  brow,  at  a  considerable 
angle.  They  are  broad  and  well  arched  at  their  base,  and  proceed  for« 
ward  with  a  convex  outline,  getting  rapidly  narrower,  to  terminate  in  a 
point  curved  downwards,  which  overhangs  the  external  nostrils.  For  a 
oonsiderable  part  of  their  length  they  are  joined  to  the  maxillaries  : 
but  forwards  from  the  point  where  they  commence  narrowing,  their  lower 
edge  is  five  and  separated  from  the  maxillaries  by  a  wide  sinus :  so  that 
viewed  in  lateral  profile  their  form  very  much  resembles  the  upper 
mandible  of  a  hawk,  detached  from  the  lower.  Unluckily  in  the  fossil, 
the  anterior  margins  of  the  maxillaries  are  mutilated,  so  that  the  exact 
length  of  the  nasal  bone  that  was  free  from  connection  with  them  cannot 
be  determined.  As  the  fossil  stands,  about  four  inches  of  the  lower  edge 
of  the  nasals,  measured  along  the  curve,  are  free.  The  same  mutilation 
prevents  its  beinff  seen  how  near  the  incisives  approached  the  nasab, 
with  which  they  &  not  appear  to  have  been  joined.  This  point  is  one  of 
great  importance,  from  the  structare  it  implies  in  the  soft  parts  about  the 
nose.  The  height  and  form  of  the  nasal  bones,  are  the  most  remarkable 
feature  in  the  head :  viewed  fiom  above  they  are  seen  to  taper  rapidly 
from  a  broad  base  to  a  sharp  point ;  and  the  vertical  height  of  their  most 
MBvex  part  above  the  brow  at  their  base,  is  3i  inches. 
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.  The  form  of  the  maxilluies  is  strongly  marked  in  two  respects  :  Ist^ 
their  ahortnees  compered  with  their  f^reat  width  and  depth :  find,  in  the 
upward  direction  of  the  line  of  alveoli  from  the  last  molar  forwards, 
giving  the  appearance  (with  the  licence  of  language  intended  to  convey 
an  idea  of  resemblance  without  implying  more)  as  if  the  face  had  been 
poshed  upwards  to  correspond  with  the  rise  in  the  nasals  ;  or  fixed  on  at 
an  angle  with  the  base  of  the  cranium.  The  tendency  to  ^ortness  of  the 
jaw  was  observed  in  the  dimensions  of  the  teeth,  the  molars  being  compres- 
sed, and  their  width  exceeding  their  length  to  an  extent  not  usual  in  the 
Ruminantia.  The  width  apart,  between  the  maxiilaries,  was  noticed  be- 
fore ;  the  interval,  between  the  outer  surfaces  of  the  alveoli,  equalling  the 
apace  in  length  occupied  by  the  line  of  molars.  The  cheek  tuberosities 
are  very  large  and  prominent,  their  diameter  at  the  base  being  2  inches, 
and  the  width  of  the  jaw  over  them  being  13.8  inches,  whereas  at  the 
alveoli  it  is  but  9.8  inches.  They  are  situated  over  the  third  and  fourth 
Bholars ;  and  proceeding  up  from  them  towards  the  malar,  there  is  an  in. 
distinct  ridge  on  the  bone.  The  infra-orbitary  foramen  is  of  large  size, 
its  vertical  diameter  being  1.2  inch ;  it  is  placed  over  the  first  molar,  as  in 
the  ox  and  deer  tribe.  The  muzzle  portion  of  the  bone  is  broken  off  at 
about  52.8  inches  from  the  Ist  molar,  from  the  alveolar  margin  of  which, 
to  the  surface  of  the  diastema,  there  is  an  abrupt  sink  of  1.7  inch.  The 
muzzle  is  here  contracted  to  5.8  inches,  and  iorwards  at  the  truncated 
pert  to  about  4.1.  The  palatine  arch  is  convex  from  rear  to  front,  and 
concave  across.  No  trace  of  the  palatine  foramina  remains,  nor  of  the 
soture  with  the  proper  palatine  bones.  The  sphcBno-palatine  apophyses 
and  all  back  to  the  foramen  magnum*  are  either  removed  or  concealed 
in  atone.  In  front,  the  mutilation  of  the  bone,  at  the  muzzle,  does  not 
allow  it  to  be  seen,  how  the  incisive  bones  were  connected  with  the  maxiU 
laries  :  but  it  appears  that  they  did  not  reach  so  high  on  the  maxillaries 
as  the  union  of  the  latter  with  the  nasals.  The  same  cause  has  rendered 
obscure  the  connexions  of  the  maxillaries  with  the  nasals,  and  the  depth 
and  size  of  the  nasal  echancrureor  sinus. 

The  jog^  hone  is  deep,  massive  and  rather  prominent.  Its  lower 
border  faUs  off  abruptly  in  a  hollow  descending  on  the  maziUaries  :  the 
upper  enters  largely  into  the  formation  of  the  orbit.  The  posterior  orbital 
process  unites  with  a  corresponding  apophysis  of  the  frontal,  to  complete 
the  circuit  of  the  orbit  behind.  The  zygomatic  apophysis  is  stout  and 
thick,  and  rather  flat.  No  part  of  the  arch,  either  in  the  temporal  or 
jugal  portions,  is  prominent :  the  interval  between  the  most  salient  points 
being  greatly  less  than  the  hind  part  of  the  cranium,  and  slightly  less  than 
the  width  between  the  bodies  of  the  jugals. 

The  extent  and  form  of  the  lachrymals,  cannot  be  made  out,  as  there 
is  no  trace  of  a  suture  remaining.  Upon  the  fossil,  the  surface  of  the  la- 
chrymary  region  passes  smoothly  into  that  of  the  adjoining  bones.  There 
is  no  perforation  of  the  lower  and  anterior  margin  of  the  orbit  by  lachry- 
mary  foramina,  nor  any  hollow  below  it  indicating  an  infra-orbital  or 
lachrymary  sinus.  It  may  be  also  added,  what  was  omitted  before,  that 
there  is  no  trace  of  a  superciliary  foramen  upon  the  frontal. 

The  orbits  are  placed  far  forwards,  in  consequence  of  the  great  pro- 
duction of  the  cramum  upwards,  and  the  shortness  of  the  bones  of  the  face. 
Their  position  is  also  rather  low,  their  centre  being  about  3.6  inches 
below  the  plane  of  the  brow.  From  a  little  injury  done  in  chiseling  off 
the  stone,  the  form  or  circle  of  the  different  orbits  does  not  exactly  cor- 
respond.    In  the  one  of  the  left  side,  which  is  the  more  perfect,  the  long 

*  With  the  exesptkm  of  a  portion  of  the  basilarj  region,  wUch  resembles  that  of 
tht  Ronioaats. 
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axis  oiakefl  a  rnnall  angle  with  that  of  the  plane  of  the  brow :  the  antero* 

poflterior  diameter  is  3.3  inches^  and  the  vertical  2.7  inches.  There  is  no 

prominence  or  inequality  in  the  rim  of  the  orbite,  aa  in  the  Ruminantia. 

The  plane  of  the  rim  is  very  oblique :  the  interval  between  the  upper  or 

frontal  margins  of  the  two  orbita  being  1^,9  inches^  and  that  of  the  lower 
or  molar  margin  16.8  inches. 

•  Dimauioiu  qf  the  Skull  of  the  Sioatherium  Oiganteum. 

Bng.  Incha,  Mitreg. 

From  tlie  anterior  margin  of  the  foramen  magnum  to  the  alveolus  of 

iBt  molar, ■ 18.85  .478 

From  do.  to  the  tmncated  extremity  of  the  muszle, 80.6  .6968 

From  do.  to  the  posterior  margin  of  the  last  molar, ie.S  «9iS 

From  the  tip  of  the  nasals  to  the  upper  fractured  margin  of  the  era- 

nium, 18.0  .4568 

From  do.  do.            to  do.            along  the  curve, 19.O  .4828 

From  do.  do.  along  the  cnrvci  to  vrhere  the  nasal  areh  begins  to 

rise  from  the  brow, 7.8  .198 

From  the  latter  point  to  the  f raetured  margin  of  the  cranhun,    ....  11  .S  .984 

From  the  tip  of  the  nasals  to  a  chord  across  the  tips  of  the  horns,. .  8.5  .916 

From  the  anterior  angle,  right  orbit,  to  the  first  molar,. 9-9  .25 1 

From  the  posterior  do.  do.  to  the  fractured  margin  of  the  cranium,  19.1  .3075 
Width  of  cranium  at  the  vertex  (mutilation  at  left  side  restored), 

about 99.0  .889 

Do.  between  the  orbits,  upper  borders, 19.9  .3098 

Do do.  lower  borders, 16.9  .4108 

Do.  behind  the  orbits  at  the  contraction  of  the  frontal, 14.6  .3705 

Do.  between  the  middle  of  the  zygomatic  arches, 16.4  .4168 

po.  between  the  bodies  of  the  malar  bones, 16.69  .499 

Do.  base  of  the  skull  behind  the  mastoid  processes  (mutilated  on 

both  sides), 19.5  .496 

Do.  between  the  cheek  tuberosities  of  the  maziUaries, 12.9  .3095 

Do.  of  muzxle  portion  of  the  mazillaries  in  front  of  the  first  molar,  5.8  .149 

Do.  ofdo.  where  truncated  (partly  restored), 4-1  .104 

Do.  between  the  outer  surfaces  of  the  horns  at  their  base,    19.5  .319 

Do.  ..   do do.  fractured  tips  of  ditto, 13.65  .347 

Perpendicular  from  a  chord  across  tips  of  do.  to  the  brow, 4.9  .165 

Depth  from  the  convezity  of  the  occipital  condyles  to  middle  of  fron« 

tal  behind  the  horns, 11. 9  .302 

Do.  from  the  body  of  the  sphoenoidal  to  do.  between  the  horns,. . . .  9.94  .953 
Do.  from  middle  of  the  palate  between  the  3rd  and  4th  molars  do.  at 

root  of  the  nasals 7.82  .199 

Do.  from  posterior  surface  last  molar  to  extremity  of  the  nasals,  . .  IS.O  .331 
Do.  from  grinding  surface  penultimate  molar  to  root  of  the  nasals,  10.3  .969 
Do,  from  the  convezity  near  the  tip  of  the  nasals  to  the  palatial  sur- 
face in  front  of  the  first  molar, 5.53  .14 

Depth  from  middle  of  the  alK  of  the  occipital  to  the  swell  at  vertex 

of  frontal,    8.98  .999 

Do.  from  inferior  margin  of  the  orbit  to  grinding  surface  5th  molar,  7.3  .186 
Do.  from  the  grinding  surface  1st  molar  to  edge  of  the  palate  in 

frontofit, 9.6  .066 

Space  from  the  anterior  angle  of  orbit  to  tip  of  the  nasals, 10.2  .2595 

Antero-posterior  diameter  left  orbit, 3.3  .084 

Vertical                  do.                   do 2.7  .0685 

Antero -posterior  diameter  of  the  foramen  magnum, 9.3  .058 

Transverse               do.                   do... 9.6  .066 

Ix>ng  diameter  of  each  condyle, 4.4  ,112 

ShoH  or  transverse  do.  of  do 9.4  .0603 

Interval  between  the  external  angles  of  do.  measured   across  the 

foramen, 7.4  .168 

Among  a  quantity  of  bones  collected  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  spot 
in  wliich  the  slcull  was  found,  there  is  a  fragment  of  the  lower  jaw  of  a 

very  large  ruminant^  which  we  have  no  doubt  belonged  to  the  Sivatherium: 

*  To  facilitate  comparison  with  the  large  animals  described  in  Cuvia&'a  Osse- 
men  FossUes,  the  dimensions  are  also  given  in  French  measure. 
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and  it  is  erea  not  improbable  that  it  oamo  from  the  nme  individoal  with 
the  head  described.  It  consistBof  the  hind  portion  of  the  right  jaw^  broken 
off  at  the  aaterior  third  of  the  last  molar.  The  coronoid  apophysis,  the 
condyle,  with  the  eorresponding  part  of  the  ramus,  and  a  portion  of  the 
93agle  are  also  removed.  The  two  posterior  thirds  only,  of  the  last  molar 
remain ;  the  grinding  surface  partly  mutilated,  but  sufficiently  distinct  to 
•how  the  crescentic  plates  of  enamel,  and  prove  that  the  tooth' belonged  to 
a  ruminant.  The  outline  of  the  jaw  in  vertical  section,  is  a  compressed 
ellipse^  and  the  enter  surftce  more  convex  than  the  inner.  The  bone 
thins  off,  on  the  inner  side  towards  the  angle  of  the  jaw,  into  a  large  and 
well  marked  muscular  hollow :  and  running  up  from  the  latter,  upon  the 
nmus  towards  the  foramen  of  the  artery,  there  is  a  well  defined  furrow,  as 
in  the  Ruminantia.  The  surface  of  the  tooth  is  covered  with  very  small 
rogoeitiee,  and  stri»,  as  in  the  npper  molars  of  the  head.  It  had  been 
composed  of  three  seroi-cyltnders,  as  is  normal  in  the  family,  and  the 
advanced  state  of  its  wearing  proves  the  animal  from  which  it  proceeded 
to  have  been  more  than  adult. 

The  form  and  relative  proportions  of  the  jaw  agree  very  closely  with 
those  of  the  corresponding  parts  of  a  buffalo.  The  dimensions  compared 
with  those  of  the  buffalo  and  camel  are  thus : 

SivatheriMm,        Buffalo.     Camel, 

Depth  of  the  jaw  from  the  alveolus  last  molar,. . . .  4.95  inch.  2.65  ineh.  3.70  inch. 

Greatest  thickness  of  do 9.3  1.05  1.4 

Width  of  middle  of  last  molar 1.85  0.64  0.76 

Length  of  posterior  fd  of  do 2.15  0.95  1.15 

No  known  ruminant,  fossil  or  existing,  has  a  jaw  of  such  large  size  ; 
the  average  dimensions  above  given  being  more  than  double  those  of » 
Buffalo,  which  measured  in  length  of  head  19.9  inches  (.489  metres)  ;  and 
exceeding  those  of  the  corresponding  parts  of  the  rhinoceros.  We  have 
therefore  no  hesitation  in  referring  the  fragment  to  the  Sitatherium 
Gijranteom. 

The  above  comprises  all  that  we  know  regarding  the  osteology  of  the 
head  from  an  actual  examination  of  the  parts.  We  have  not  been  so  for. 
tunate  hitherto,  as  to  meet  with  any  other  remain,  comprising  the  anterior 
part  of  the  muzsle  either  of  the  upper  or  lower  jaw*.  We  shall  now  pro. 
ceed  to  deduce  the  form  of  the  deficient  parts,  and  the  structure  or  the 
head  generally,  to  the  extent  that  may  be  legitimately  inferred,  from  the 
data  of  which  we  are  in  possession. 

Notwithstanding  the  singularly  perfect  condition  of  the  head,  for  an 
organic  remain  of  such  enormous  sise,  we  cannot  but  regret  the  mutilation 
at  the  muzzle  and  vertex,  as  it  throws  a  doubt  upon  some  very  interesting 
points  of  structure  in  the  Sivatherinm:  1st,  the  presence  or  absence  of 
incisive  and  canine  teeth  in  the  upper  jaw,  and  their  number  and  character 
if  present ;  2nd,  the  number  and  extent  of  the  bones  which  enter  into  the 
basis  of  the  external  nostrils  ;  and  Srd,  the  presence  or  absence  of  two 
horns  on  the  vertex,  besides  the  two  intnuorbital  ones. 

*  In  a  note  received  from  Captain  Caotlbt  while  this  paper  is  in  the  press,  that 
gentleman  mentions  the  diseovery  of  a  portion  of  the  skeleton  of  a  Sivatherinm  in 
another  part  of  the  hills:  See  Jmtntul At,  Soc.  Vol.  IV,  '*  During  my  reoent  trip 
to  the  SivcAUkM  near  the  Pinjdr  valley,  the  field  of  Messrs.  Bakbb  and  Duband*s 
iaboars,  I  regretted  much  my  inability  to  obtain  the  dimeosions  of  one  of  the  most 
snperb  fossils  I  suppose  that  ever  was  found.  It  was  unfortunately  discovered  and 
excavated  by  a  party  of  work  people  employed  by  a  gentleman  with  whom  1  was 
nnaeqnaintcd ;  and  although  I  saw  the  fossil  when  in  the  roek,  I  was  prevented  from 
getting  the  measarements  afterwards.  This  specimen  appeared  to  consist  of  the 
umnr  and  tibia,  with  the  tarsal,  metatarsal,  and  phalanges  of  our  Sivatberium.*'  It 
is  much  to  be  re^rrettcd  that  sneh  an  opportunity  should  have  been  lost  of  adding  to 
the  information  idready  acquired  of  this  new  and  gigaatic  Ruminant. — Sec. 
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Regarding  the  first  point,  we  have  nothing  sufficient  to  guide  us 
certainty  to  a  conclusion,  as  there  are  ruminants  both  with  and  without 
incisives  and  canines  in  the  upper  jaw;  and  the  Sivatherium  differs  most 
materially  in  structure  from  both  sections.  But  there  are  two  conditions 
of  analogy  which  render  it  probable  that  there  were  no  incisives.  1.  In  all 
ruminants  which  hare  the  molars  in  a  contiguous  and  normal  series,  and 
which  have  horns  on  the  brow,  there  are  no  incisive  teeth.  In  the  camel 
and  its  congeners,  where  the  anterior  molars  is  unsymmetrical  and  separat. 
ed  from  the  rest  of  the  series  by  an  interval,  incisives  are  present  in  the 
upper  jaw.  The  Sivatherium  had  horns,  and  its  molars  were  in  a  oonti. 
guous  series :  it  is  therefore  probable  that  it  had  no  incisives.  Regarding 
the  canines  there  is  no  clue  to  a  conjecture,  as  there  are  species  in  the  same 
genus  of  ruminants  both  with  and  without  them.  8.  The  extent  and 
connections  of  the  incisive  bones  are  points  of  great  interest,  from  the  kind 
of  developement  which  they  imply  in  the  soft  parts  appended  to  them. 

In  most  of  the  horned  ruminantia,  the  incisives  run  up  by  a  narrow 
apophysis  along  the  anterior  margins  of  the  maxillary  bones,  and  join  on 
to  a  portion  of  the  sides  of  the  nasals ;  so  that  the  bony  basis  of  tbe  exter. 
nal  nostrils  is  formed  of  but  two  pairs  of  bones,  the  nasals  and  the  incisives. 
In  the  camel,  the  apophyses  of  the  incisives  terminate  upon  the  maxilla. 
ries  without  reaching  the  nasals,  and  there  are  three  pairs  of  bones  to  the 
external  nostrils,  the  nasals,  maxillartes  and  incisives.  But  neither  in 
the  horned  ruminants,  nor  in  the  camel  and  its  congeners,  do  the  bones  of 
the  nose  rise  out  of  the  plane  of  the  brow  with  any  remarkable  degree  of 
saliency,  nor  are  their  lower  margins  free  to  any  great  extent  towards  the 
apex.  They  are  long  slips  of  bone,  with  nearly  parallel  edges,  running 
between  the  upper  borders  of  the  maxiliaries,  and  joined  to  the  ascending 
process  of  the  incisive  bone,  near  their  extremity,  or  connected  only  with 
the  maxiliaries;  but  in  neither  case  projecting  so  as  to  form  any  consider, 
able  re-entering  angle,  or  sinus,  with  these  bones. 

In  our  fossil,  the  form  and  connections  of  the  nasal  bones,  are  very 
diiferent.  Instead  of  running  forward  in  the  same  plane  with  the  brow, 
they  rise  from  it  at  a  rounded  angle  of  about  130°,  an  amount  of  saliency 
without  example  among  ruminants,  and  exceeding  what  holds  in  the  rhi. 
noceros,  tapir,  and  palssotherium,  the  only  herbivorous  animals  with  this 
sort  of  structure.  Instead  of  being  in  nearly  parallel  slips,  they  are  broad 
and  well  arched  at  their  base,  and  converge  rapidly  to  a  sharp  tip,  which  is 
hooked  downwards,  over.arching  the  external  nostrils.  Along  a  consider- 
able portion  of  their  length  they  are  unconnected  with  the  adjoining  bones, 
their  lower  margins  being  free  and  so  wide  apart  from  the  maxiliaries,  as 
to  leave  a  gap  or  sinus  of  considerable  length  and  depth  in  the  bony 

{larietes  of  the  nostrils.  The  exact  extent  to  which  they  are  free,  is  un- 
uckily  not  shown  in  the  fossil,  as  the  anterior  margin  of  the  maxiliaries  is 
mutilated  on  both  sides,  and  the  connection  with  the  incisives  destroyed. 
But  as  the  nasal  bones  dioot  forward  beyond  the  mutilated  edge  of  the 
maxiliaries,  this  circumstance,  together  with  their  well  defined  outline  and 
symmetry  on  both  sides  of  the  fossil,  and  their  rapid  convergence  to  a 
point  with  some  convexity,  leaves  not  a  doubt  that  they  were  free  to  a 
great  extent  and  unconnected  with  the  incisives. 

Now  to  determine  the  conditions  in  the  fieshy  parts,  which  the  structure 
in  the  bony  parietes  of  the  nostrils  entails. 

The  analogies  are  to  be  sought  for  in  the  ruminantia  and  pachydermata. 

The  remarkable  saliency  of  the  bones  of  the  nose,  in  the  Sivatherium, 
has  no  parallel,  in  known  ruminants,  to  guide  us ;  and  the  connection  of  the 
nasals  with  the  indsives,  or  the  reverse,  does  not  imply  any  important 
difference  in  structure  in  the  family.  In  the  Bovine  section,  the  Ox  and 
the  Buffalo  have  the  nasals  and  incisives  connected :  whereas  they  are 
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Mparate  in  the  Yik*  and  Aurochs.  In  the  Cunel,  thpr  are  also  separate, 
and  this  animal  has  greater  mobilitjr  in  the  upper  lip  tinan  is  found  in  other 
ruminants. 

In  the  Pachydermata^  both  these  conditions  of  structure  are  present 
and  wanting  in  different  genera  ;  and  their  presence  or  absence  is  accom- 
panied with  very  important  differences  in  tne  form  of  the  coiTcsponding 
soft  parts.  It  is  therefore  in  this  family  that  we  are  to  look  for  an  expla. 
nation  of  what  is  found  in  the  Sivatherium. 

In  the  £lephant  and  Mastodon,  the  Tapir,  Rhinoceros,  and  PalsBOthe. 
rinm,  there  are  three  pairs  of  bones  to  the  external  nostrils ;  the  nasals, 
the  maxiUaries,  and  ineisivest.  In  all  these  animals,  the  upper  lip  is 
highly  developcNi,  so  as  to  be  prehensile,  as  in  the  Rhinoceros,  or  extended 
into  a  trunk,  as  in  the  Elephant  and  Tapir  ;  the  amount  of  dev elopement 
being  accompanied  with  corresponding  difference  in  the  position  and  form 
of  the  nasal  bones.  In  the  Rhinoceros,  they  are  long  and  thick,  extending 
to  the  point  of  the  muzzle,  and  of  great  strength  to  support  the  horns  of 
the  animal :  and  the  upper  lip  is  broad,  thick,  and  very  mobile,  but  little 
elongated.  In  the  Elephant,  they  are  very  short,  and  the  incisives  enor. 
mou^y  developed  for  the  insertion  of  the  tusks,  and  the  trunk  is  of  great 
length.  In  the  Tapir,  they  are  short  and  free,  except  at  the  base,  and  pro- 
jected high  above  the  maxiUaries ;  and  the  structure  is  accompanied  by  a 
well  developed  trunk.  In  the  other  Pachydermatous  fenera,  there  are  but 
two  pairs  of  bones  to  the  external  nostrils,  the  nasau  and  the  incisives  : 
the  latter  runniug  up  so  as  to  join  on  with  the  former ;  and  the  nasals, 
instead  of  being  short  and  salient,  with  a  sinus  laterally  between  them  and 
the  maxiUaries,  are  long,  and  run  forward,  united  to  the  maxiUaries,  more 
or  less  resembling  the  nearly  parallel  slips  of  the  Ruminantia.  Of  this 
genera,  the  Horse  has  the  upper  lip  endowed  with  considerable  mobility  ; 
and  the  lower  end  of  the  nasals  is  at  Uie  same  time  free  to  a  small  extent. 
In  all  the  other  genera,  there  is  nothing  resembling  a  prehensile  organ  in 
the  upper  lip. 

In  the  Sivatherium,  the  same  kind  of  structure  holds,  as  is  found  in  the 
Pachydermata  with  trunks.  Of  these  it  most  nearly  resembles  the  Tapir. 
It  differs  chiefly  in  the  bones  of  the  nose  being  larger  and  more  salient 
fimn  the  Chafiron  ;  and  in  there  being  less  width  and  depth  to  the  naso- 
maxillary sinus,  than  the  Tapir  exhibits.  But  as  the  essential  points  of 
structure  are  alike  in  both,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Sivatherium  was 
invested  with  a  trunk  like  the  Tapir. 

This  conclusion  is  further  borne  out  by  other  analogies,  although  more 
indirect  than  that  afforded  by  the  nasal  bones. 

Ist.'^The  large  size  of  the  infra-orbitary  foramen.  In  the  fossil,  the 
exact  dimensions  are  indistinct,  from  the  margin  having  been  injured  in 
the  diiselin^  off  of  the  matrix  of  stone  :  the  vertical  diameter  we  make 
oat  to  be  1.2  inch,  which  perhaps  may  be  somewhat  greater  than  the  truth  ; 
but  an^  thing  approaching  this  size,  would  indicate  a  large  nerve  for 
tFansmiflsion,  and  a  highly  developed  condition  of  the  upper  lip. 

8nd. — The  external  plate  of  the  bones  of  the  cranium  is  widely  separated 
from  the  inner,  by  an  expansion  of  the  diploe  in  vertical  plates,  forming 
large  cells,  as  in  the  cranium  of  the  Elephant :  and  the  occipital  is  ex. 
panded  laterally  into  ala,  with  a  considerale  hollow  between,  as  in  the 
£lephant.  Both  these  conditions  are  modifications  of  structure,  adapted 
for  supplying  an  extensive  surface  for  muscular  attachment,  and  imply  a 
thick  fleshy  neck,  with  limited  range  of  motion ;  and,  in  more  remote 
sequence,  go  to  prove  the  necessity  of  a  trunk. 

*  Cuvisa.  Ossemens  Fossilet,  tome  It.  p.  131. 
1*  Cvviaa.  OtsemeDS  Fossiles,  tome  lii.  p.  29. 
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Srd. — ^he  very  large  size  of  the  occipital  condyles^  wkich  are  greater 
both  in  proportion,  and  in  actual  measurement,  than  those  of  the  Elephant, 
the  interval  between  their  outer  angles,  taken  across  the  occipital  foramen, 
being  7.4  inches.  The  atlas,  and  tlie  rest  of  the  series  of  cervical  verte- 
brsB,  must  have  been  of  proportionate  diameter  to  receive  and  sustain  the 
condyles,  and  surrounded  by  a  large  mass  of  flesh.  Both  these  circum. 
stances  would  tend  greatly  to  limit  the  range  of  motion  of  the  head  and 
neck.  But  to  suit  the  herbivorous  habits  of  the  animal,  it  must  have  had 
some  other  mode  of  reaching  its  food;  or  the  vertebr®  must  have  been 
elongated  in  a  ratio  to  their  diameter,  sufficient  to  admit  of  free  motion  to 
the  neck.  In  the  latter  case,  the  neck  must  have  been  of  great  length,  and 
to  support  it  and  the  load  of  muscles  about  it,  an  immense  dev elopement 
would  be  required  in  the  spinal  apophysis  of  the  dorsal  vertebra,  and  in 
the  whole  anterior  extremity,  with  an  unwieldy  form  of  the  body  generally. 
It  is  therefore  more  probable  that  the  vertebrn  were  condensed,  as  in  the 
Elephant,  and  the  neck  short  and  thick,  admitting  of  limited  motion  to  the 
head :  circumstances  indirectly  corroborating  the  existence  of  a  trunk. 

4th. — The  face  is  short,  broad,  and  massive,  to  an  extent  not  found  in 
the  Ruminantia,  and  somewhat  resembling  that  of  the  Elephant,  and  suit- 
able for  the  attachment  of  a  trunk. 

Next  with  regard  to  the  horns  :— 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  the  two  thick,  short,  and  conical  processes 
between  the  orbits,  were  the  cores  of  horns,  resembling  those  of  the 
Bovine  and  Antilopine  sections  of  the  Ruminantia.  They  are  smooth,  and 
run  evenly  into  the  brow  without  any  burr.  The  horny  sheaths  which 
they  bore,  must  have  been  straight,  thick,  and  not  much  elongated.  None 
of  the  bicorned  Ruminantia  have  horns  placed  in  the  same  way,  exactly 
between  and  over  the  orbits :  they  have  them  more  or  less  to  the  rear. 
The  only  ruminant  which  has  horns  similar  in  position  is  the  four.horned 
Antelope*  of  Hindustan,  which  differs  only  in  having  its  anterior  pair  of 
horns  a  little  more  in  advance  of  the  orbits,  than  occurs  in  the  Sivatherium« 
The  correspondence  of  the  two  at  once  suggest  the  question,  ''  had  the 
Sivatherium  also  two  additional  horns  on  the  vertex  ?"  The  cranium  in 
the  fossil  is  mutilated  across  at  the  vertex,  so  as  to  deprive  us  of  direct 
evidence  on  the  point,  but  the  following  reasons  render  the  supposition  at 
least  probable : 

1st. — As  above  stated,  in  the  bi-cavicorned  Ruminantia,  the  osseous  cores 
are  placed  more  or  less  to  the  rear  of  the  orbits. 

2nd. — In  such  known  species  as  have  four  horns,  the  supplementary  pair 
is  between  the  orbits,  and  the  normal  pair  well  back  upon  the  frontal. 

Srd. — In  the  Bovine  section  of  Ruminantia,  the  frontal  is  contracted 
behind  the  orbits,  and  upwards  from  the  contraction,  it  is  expanded  again 
into  two  swellings,  at  the  lateral  angles  of  the  vertex,  which  run  into  the 
bases  of  the  osseous  cores  of  the  horns.  This  conformation  doeii  not  exist 
in  such  of  the  Ruminantia  as  want  horns,  or  as  have  them  approximated  on 
the  brow.     It  is  present  in  tbe  Sivatherium. 

On  either  supposition,  the  intra.orbitary  horns  are  a  remarkable  featare 
in  the  fossil :  and  if  they  were  a  solitary  pair  on  the  head,  the  structure, 
from  their  position,  would  perhaps  be  more  singular^  than  if  there  had 
been  two  additional  horns  behind. 

Now  to  estimate  the  length  of  the  deficient  portion  of  the  muzzle,  and 
the  entire  length  of  the  head : — 

In  most  of  the  Ruminantia,  where  the  molars  are  in  a  contiguous  unin. 
terrupted  series,  the  interval  from  the  first  molar  to  the  anterior  border  of 
the  incisive  bones  is  nearly  equal  to  the  space  occupied  by  the  molars  ;  in 
some  greater,  in  some  a  little  less,  and  generidly  the  latter.     In  other 

*  The  Teiraeerus  or  Antilope  Quadrieornis  aod  Chekara  of  aathors. 
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Ruminautiay  such  as  the  Camelidie,  where  the  anterior  molars  are  insym. 
metrifsal  with  the  others^  and  separated  from  them  by  being  placed  in  the 
middle  of  the  diasteme,  this  ratio  does  not  hold ;  the  space  from  the  first 
molar  to  the  margin  of  the  incisives  being  less  than  the  line  of  molars.  In 
the  Sivatherium,  the  molars  are  in  a  contiguous  series,  and  if  on  this  ana. 
logy  we  deduce  the  lencth  of  the  muzzle,  we  get  nearly  10  inches  for  the 
space  from  the  first  molar  to  the  point  of  the  incisives ;  and  98.85  inches 
for  the  whole  length  of  the  head^  from  the  border  of  the  occipital  foramen 
to  the  margin  of  the  incisives;  these  dimensions  may  be  a  little  excesdive, 
but  we  believe  them  not  to  be  far  out^  as  the  muzzle  would  still  be  short 
for  the  width  of  the  face^  in  a  ruminant. 

The  orbits  next  come  to  be  considered.  The  size  and  position  of  the 
eye  fonn  a  distinguishing  feature  between  the  Ruminantia  and  the  Pachy. 
dermata.  In  the  former,  it  is  large  and  full,  in  the  latter,  smaller  and  sunk.. 
en  ;  and  the  expression  of  the  face  is  more  heavy  in  consequence.  In  the 
Sivatherium  the  orbit  is  oonsiderably  smaller  in  proportion  to  the  size  of 
the  head  than  in  existing  ruminants.  It  is  also  placed  more  forward  iii  the 
face,  and  lower  under  the  level  of  the  brow.  The  rim  is  not  raised  and 
prominent,  as  in  the  Ruminantia^  and  the  plane  of  it  is  oblique :  the  inter, 
▼al  between  the  orbits  at  their  upper  margin  being  12J2  indies,  and  at  the 
lower,  16.2  inches.  The  longitudinal  diameter  exceeds  the  vertical  in  the 
ratio  of  6  to  4  nearly,  the  lonft  axis  being  nearly  in  a  line  from  the  naso- 
maxillary sinus  across  the  hmd  limb  of  the  zygomatic  circle.  From  the 
above  we  infer  that  the  eye  was  smaller  and  less  prominent  than  in  ex. 
isting  ruminants :  and  that  the  expression  of  the  face  was  heavier  and 
more  ignoble,  although  less  so  than  in  the  Pachydermata,  excepting  the 
horse ;  also  that  the  direction  of  vision  was  considerably  forwards,  as  well 
■a  lateral,  and  that  it  was  cut  off  towards  the  rear. 

This  closes  what  we  have  been  led  to  infer  regarding  the -organs  of  the 
head.  With  respect  to  the  rest  of  the  skeleton,  we  have  nothing  to  offer, 
as  we  are  not  at  present  possessed  of  any  other  remains  which  we  can  with 
certainty  refer  to  the  Sivatherium*.  Among  a  quantity  of  bonest  collected 
from  the  same  neighbourhood  with  the  head  fossil,  there  are  three  singu. 
larly  perfect  specimens  of  the  lower  portions  of  the  extremities  of  a  large 
ruqiinant,  belonging  to  three  legs  of  one  individual  They  greatly  ex- 
ceed the  size  of  any  known  ruminant,  and  excepting  the  Sivatherium 
Giganteum,  there  is  no  other  ascertained  animal  of  the  order,  in  our  coL 
lection,  of  proportionate  size  to  them.  We  forbear  from  further  noticing 
them  at  present,  as  they  appear  small  in  comparison  for  our  fossil :  and 
besides,  there  are  indications  in  our  collection,  in  teeth  and  other  remains, 
of  other  large  ruminants,  different  from  the  one  we  have  described. 

The  form  of  the  vertebree,  and  more  especially  of  the  carpi  and  tarsi, 
are  points  of  great  interest,  to  be  ascertained ;  as  we  may  expect  modifi- 
eationa  of  the  usual  type  adapted  to  the  large  size  of  the  animal.  From 
its  bulk  and  armed  head,  few  animals  could  be  strong  enough  to  contend 
with  it,  and  we  may  expect  that  its  extremities  were  constructed  more  to 
give  support,  than  for  rapidity  of  motion.  But,  in  the  rich  harvest  which 
we  atill  hope  to  reap  in  the  valleys  of  the  Markanda,  it  is  probable  that 
speeimens  to  illustrate  the  greater  part  of  the  osteology  of  the  Sivatherium 
will  at  no  very  distant  period  be  found. 

*  See  Note  to  page  17. — Sac. 

•f-  We  note  here  a  very  perfect  cenrifcal  vertebrae  of  a  Rnintnant  ia  our  possessioa, 
wbieh  iaa»t  have  belonged  to  aa  animal  of  proportions  eqaal  to  that  of  the  Sivathe- 
riam,  but  from  certain  characterB,  we  are  inclined  to  suspect  that  it  ia  allied  to  some 
other  gigantic  species  of  Ruminant,  of  the  existenee  of  which  we  have  already 
tolerable  certainty.  Of  the  existence  of  the  Elk,  and  a  species  of  CamelidK,  Lient. 
Bakxa  of  the  Engineers  has  shewn  us  ample  proof. 
H 
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The  ttructttre  of  the  teeth  su^pg^ests  an  idea  regardinK^  the  pecnliaritiea 
of  the  herbivorouB  habits  of  the  animal.  In  the  description  it  was  noticed 
that  the  inner  central  plate  of  enamel  ran  in  a  flezuous  sweep^  somewhat 
resembling  what  is  seen  in  the  Elasmotherium,  an  arrangement  evidently 
intended  to  increase  the  grinding  power  of  the  teeth.  It  may  hence  be 
inferred,  that  the  food  of  the  Sivatherium  was  less  herbaceous  than  that 
of  existing  homed  ruminants^  and  derived  from  leaves  and  twigs :  or  that 
as  in  the  horse,  the  food  was  more  completely  masticated,  the  digestive 
organs  less  complicated,  the  body  leas  bulkv,  and  the  necessity  of  regur. 
gitation  from  the  stomach  less  marked  than  in  the  present  Ruminantia. 

The  following  dimensions,  contrasted  with  those  of  the  Elephant  and 
Rhinoceros,  will  afford  a  tolerably  accurate  idea  of  the  size  of  the  Siva- 
therium.   They  are  characteristic,  although  not  numerous : — 

Indian  I  "homed 

Bhpkani.  Sivaiherimu.    Mhinoeerot. 
From  margin  of  foramen  magnum  to  the  first 

moUr, 33.10  ineh.   18.65  inch.   34.9    inch. 

Greatest  width  of  the  crAoinm, 36.0  33.0            13.05 

Do.  do.  of  face  between  the  malar  bones,. . . .  18.9  16.03             9.30 

Greatest  depth  of  the  skull, 17.80  11.9            1105 

Long  diameter  of  the  foramen  maennm,  ....  3.56  3.6               3.6 

Short  ..«..■  do. ......  do.  ......  do. ........         3.4  3.S  1 .5 

Average  of  the  above, 15.06  13.38  10.39 

If  the  view  which  we  have  taken  of  the  fossil  be  correct^  theSivathe. 
rium  was  a  very  remarkable  animal,  and  it  tills  up  an  important  blank  in 
the  interval  between  the  Ruminantia  and  Pachydermata.  That  it  was  a 
ruminant,  the  teeth  and  horns  most  clearly  establish ;  and  the  stmcture 
which  we  have  inferred  of  the  upper  lip,  the  osteology  of  the  face,  and  the 
size  and  position  of  the  orbit,  approximate  it  to  the  Pachydermata.  The 
drcumstance  of  any  thing  approaching  a  proboscis  is  so  abnormal  for  a  ru. 
minant,  that  at  the  first  view,  it  might  raise  a  doubt,  regarding  the  correct- 
ness of  the  ordinal  position  assigned  to  the  fossil ;  but  when  we  inquire 
further,  the  difBculty  ceases. 

In  the  Pachydermata,  there  are  genera  with  a  trunk,  and  others  with. 
out  a  trace  of  it.  This  organ  is  therefore  not  essential  to  the  constitution 
of  the  order,  but  accidental  to  the  sise  of  the  head,  or  habits  of  the  animal 
in  certain  genera.  Thus  in  the  Elephant,  nature  has  given  a  short  neck 
to  support  the  huge  head,  the  enormous  tusks  and  Uie  large  grinding 
apparatus  of  the  animal ;  and  by  such  an  arrangement,  the  construction  of 
the  rest  of  the  frame  is  saved  from  the  disturbance  which  a  long  nedc 
would  have  entailed.  But  as  the  lever  of  the  head  became  shortened,  some 
other  method  of  reaching  its  food  became  necessary ;  and  a  trunk  was 
appended  to  the  mouth.  We  have  only  to  apply  analogous  conditions  to  a 
ruminant,  and  a  trunk  is  equally  required.  In  fact,  the  Camel  exhibits  a 
rudimentary  form  of  this  organ,  under  different  circumstances.  The  upper 
lip  is  cleft ;  each  of  the  divisions  is  separately  movable  and  extenaible, 
so  as  to  be  an  excellent  organ  of  touch. 

The  fossil  was  discovered  near  the  lifarkanda  river,  in  one  of  the  small 
valleys  which  stretch  between  the  K^rdtud&n  and  the  valley  of  Fi^f6r,  in 
the  SifidHk  or  sub-Himtiayan  belt  of  hills,  associated  with  bones  of  the 
fossil  Elephant,  Mastodon,  Rhinoceros,  Hippopotamus,  &c.  So  far  as  our 
renearches  yet  go,  the  Sivatherium  was  not  numerous.  Compared  with  the 
Mastodon  and  Hippopotamus,  {H.  SivHentU,  Nobis,  a  new  spectes  duu 
racterized  by  having  six  incisors  in  either  jaw ;)  it  was  very  rare. 
Northern  Dodb,  Sept,  15,  1835. 
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IV. — Horary  OhservatioM  of  the  Barometer,  Thermometer,  and  Wet-bulb 
Thermometer,  made  at  Calcutta  on  the  2lst  and  22nd  of  December, 
1835,  by  Mr.  H.  BAMOw,^«/r.  and  Math,  Inst. -maker  to  the  H,  C, 

[HsTiDg  ouneWes  inadTertently  omitted  the  hourly  obierTttions  appointed 
by  the  Meteorolog;ical  Auociation  at  the  Cape  to  be  taken  on  the  above  day, 
we  are  moat  happy  in  being  able  to  supply  the  omiition  from  Mr.  Baekow's 
register.  Aa  the  Barometer  registered  monthly  at  the  Assay  office  stands  .014 
higher  than  Mr.  B.'s,  that  quantity  must  be  added  to  the  Bar.  indicadons  at  32* 
(id  eoL  7)  to  produce  an  BccordaBce«^ED.] 

The  barometer  and  wet-bulb  thermometer  were  in  a  large  room  to 
^e  north,  the  doors  and  windows  of  which  were  open  during  the  whole 
time.  In  the  reductions*  '030  has  been  used  as  the  constant  for  capill- 
ary attracdon,  and  it  is  only  necessary  to  add  that  the  barometer  is  of 
the  mountain  construction,  with  a  screw  at  the  bottom  to  bring  the 

surface  of  the  mercury  to  zero. 

{Coieutta  metm  time,) 


1835. 
I>ite. 


SI  Dee. 


Hour. 


Barome- 
ter« 


»Bd. 


6  A.M. 

m 
$ 

8 

9 
10 
IJ 
Noon. 

1 

3 

4 

5 

S 

7 

8 

9 
10 
II 
MidBifht 

1 

a 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 
10 
II 
Noon. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 


30,006 
,034 
,038 
,068 
,070 
,054 
,030 

99,990 
,974 
,973 

,97a 

,989 

30,oia 

,038 
,037 
,040 
,030 
,016 

,000 

39,984 
,983 
,986 

30,013 
,016 
,036 
,064 
,068 
,040 
,030 
,000 

39,980 
,968 
,973 
,977 

30,000 


Attach-  i  I 

ed  Tbcr-  Wet-bulb 


monie- 
ter. 


Thermo- 
meter. 


65,0 

63,3 

64,0 

66>7 

68,3 

69.8 

70,1 

70,9 

71,1 

71,6 

71,0 

69,3 
68,0 
67,0 
67,0 
66,3 
66,0 
65,4 

66,0 
64,0 
64,0 
63,8 
63,9 
63,3 
63,3 
67,0 
69,1 
70,5 
71,9 
73,3 
79,1 
73,9 
73,3 
71,9 
70,5 


63,0 
61,0 
63,0 
63,0 
63,9 
64,0 
63,9 
63,5 
63,0 
63,^2 
63,1 

63,7 
64,5 
64,6 
64»0 
64,0 
63,5 
63,0 

63,0 
63,0 
62,0 
61,8 
61,6 
61,0 
61,8 
63,0 
63,5 
63,0 
63,0 
63,0 
63,0 
63,9 
63,0 
63,0 
63,6 


EzUr- 

nal 
Thermo, 
meter. 

55,0 

63,0 
66,0 
69,5 
71,6 
73,3 
73,1 
73,3 
73»5 
73,0 


Barome- 
ter  re- 
duced 
to  33*. 


66,3 
64,0 
63,1 
63,0 
60,8 
59,5 
59,1 

58,0 
58,0 
57,0 
67,0 
57,0 
67,3 
61,0 
66,9 
70,5 
73,0 
74,0 
75,0 
75,3 
75,3 
73,5 
71,0 
67,5 


39,937 
,963 
,973 
,993 
,991 
,971 
,946 
,903 
,887 
,883 
,885 

,907 
,934 
,953 
,963 
,967 
,958 
,946 

,931 
,918 
,916 
,934 
,949 
,955 
,973 
,989 
,987 
,954 
,930 
,909 
,890 
,875 
,881 
,887 
,914 


DepreMioB 
of     Wet- 

bulbTher- 
mometer. 


2,0 

1.2 
3,0 

3,7 

♦,* 

5,8 

6,2 
8,4 
9,1 
9,4 
8,9 

5,5 
3,5 
2,5 
3,0 
2,3 
2,5 
2,4 

2,0 

2,0 

2,0 

1,0 

»,4 

1,2 

1,4 

5,0 

6,6 

7,5 

8,9 

9,3 

9,1 

9,0 

9,3 

8,9 

6,9 


H.  B. 
E.  B. 
U.  B. 


E.  B. 
H.  B. 


*  Of  oolnmn  3,  bat  not  of  column  7,  which  is  fortunate,  as  we  do  not  apply 
any  correction  for  capillarity  in  our  own  register. — Ed. 
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V. — Proceedings  of  the  Asiatic  Society. 

Wednesday  Evening,  the  6th  January,  1836. 
The  Honorable  Sir  Edward  Ryan,  President,  in  the  chair. 
Sir  Charles  D'Oyly,  Bart. ;  E.  A.  Blundell,  E§q.  and  Dr.  H.  Fal- 
coner, proposed  at  the  last  meetings  were  duly  elected  members. 

The  meeting  then  proceeded  to  the  annual  election  of  office-bearers, 
when  by  scrutiny  of  names. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Mill,  W.  H.  Macnaohten,  Esq.  Sir  J.  P.  Grant,  and 
Sir  B.  MaiiKin,  were  chosen  Vice-Presidents  for  the  ensuing  year ;  and 
Messrs.  H.  T.  Prinsep,  J^  R,  Colvin,  C.  E.  Trsvelyan,  C.  H.  Cameron, 
D.  Hare,  Ram  Comul  Sen,  Captains  Forbes  and  Pbmbebton,  and  Dr. 
Pearson,  members  of  the  Committee  of  Papers. 

The  Secretary  communicated  the  results  of  the  past  year's  proceedings. 
The  number  of  new  members  added  to  the  ligt  in  1835  had  been, 

Ordinary  members, 28 

Associate  members, 4 

Honorary  members, 5 

The  loss  by  death,  one;  by  departure  to  Europe,  three ;  and  with- 
drawal, one;  in  all, 5 

The  financial  operations  of  the  year  were  as  follows  : — 

RacsiPTS. 


Patmsnts. 
To  HouBe  EfltablUhment  and  cod-      R.  A.  P. 

ttngendea  from  Ist  Nov.  1834,  to 

aoth  Nov.  \9S&t^^^,,,,^^«.^-,^  2,868    8  10 
To  Salary  of  Curator,  and  Miueum 

contingent,  from  1st  May  to  30th 

Nor.  1835, — ,.-.«.,^  1,478    3    4 

To  Copies  of  the  Journal  supplied 

to  members  to  aist  Dec.  «....^^«  1,056 
To  Printing  500  copies  of  Index,  «  1,810 
>,  400  ditto,  catalogue  of 


0 
0 


s  »  mw  0'^<0m'*0  !#«> 


To  Ditto, 

Library  Asiatic  Society, 
To  Binding  charges,  <»^ 
To  BuildUng  Repairs,  «* 
To  Purchase  of  a  Cabinet,  «.><-< 
To  Balance  in  Banti  of  Bengal 


240  0 
489  10 
1,176  8 
100  0 
380  15 


0 

P 

0 
0 
9 
0 
2 


Sa.  Rs.  8,998  14    1 


By  Balance  of  last  year's  acooont. 

By  Quarterly  CoUectiona  and  ad- 
mission fees,  realised,.,,^^ 

By  two  Dividends  on  the  estate  of 
Mackintosh  and  Co.. 

By  Sale  of  Resetrches, 


R.  if.  P. 
3,101  10   4 

5,157    0    e 


717  12 
22    7 


9 


Sa.  Rs.  8,888  14    I 


SuhjcripUons  due  (partly  irreoover-       R.  a,  P. 

iDterest  of  Govt.  Paper  not  drawn,  1,417  111 
thns  leaving  an  available  balance,  without  encroaching  on  the  capital  stock,  of 
about  3,000  rupees  to  meet  the  expences  of  the  current  year,  besides  the  quar- 
terly  subscriptions,  which  by  a  resolution  of  the  6th  November  will  henceforth 
be  collected  in  Company's  rupees. 

The  separate  account  of  the  publication  of  Oriental  workt  from  the  date  of 
their  transfer  from  the  Committee  of  Public  Instruction  was  as  follows : 


Paymsnts. 

To  Pundits  for  correcting  press,  «. 

To  Maulavtft  for  ditto,  ^,> «.., 

To  Binding  charges,  paper,  &c.^^ 
To  Printing  prospectus,  dec.  ^.,^^.^ 
To  Postage,  ^....«>..>....^«..^..»*>*>..>^ 
To  Freight  and  Package,  dec. 


To  Printer's  bills,  due  to  31st  Dec. 

1  from  Aug .  to  30th  Oct.  ^*,^»»  2,623 

2  from  1st  Nov.  to  31st  Dec. 
8  for  binding  and  covers,  « 


R.  A,  P. 

139   0  0 

217    0  0 

100  10  9 

21    8  0 

38  15  0 

46    2  8 

663    4  5 


1,069 
^     454 


9 
7 
0 


3 
6 
3 


ToUl,  Sa.  Rs.    4,710    5    5 


RacBiPTS. 


By  Sale  of  Sanscrit  Books, 
By  Ditto  of  AzaUc  ditto. 


0'0*m0mm0^)^ 


«Vi«V«W<#W>«» 


R.^.  p. 

90    0    0 

584    8    0 


n    ^  ..  674    8    0 

By  Subscriptions  not  collected,  for 
works  ddivered  to  the  parties,  «  7*403   0   0 


Total,  Sa.  Rs.    8,077   8    0 
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a  profit  of  Sa.  lU.  3,367  2  7  upon  the  year's  operations,  to  meet  the 
carrent  printing  expencesi  in  addition  to  the  chance  of  furlhtr  sale  of  the  worki 
BOW  completed. 

The  ordinary  poblications  of  the  Society  daring  the  past  year,  had  been 
confined  to  the  Index  of  the  first  18  volumes  of  Researches,  and  a  neFedidon  of 
the  Library  Catalogue. 

On  the  6th  May,  it  was  resoWed  to  gire  additional  attention  to  the  Society's 
museum  of  Natural  History.  A  Curator  and  establish  men  t  were  appointed,  and 
measures  were  taken  to  accommodate  the  museum  of  antiquities,  models,  images, 
&c.  in  the  gallery  around  the  staircase,  leaving  the  lower  suite  of  apartments 
entirely  open  for  objects  of  Natural  History. 

To  the  gallery  also  was  added  the  fine  collection  of  pictures,  munificently 
presented  by  the  sons  of  the  late  Mr.  Homb,  one  of  the  oldest  members  of  the 
Society.  These  alterations  and  the  preparation  of  Mineral  Cabinets  had 
enhanced  considerably  the  year's  expences,  but  the  good  effect  had  amply  com- 
pensated. To  the  museum  of  fossil  remains,  some  splendid  additions  had  been 
conferred  by  Colonel  Bukitbt,  Colonel  Coltin,  and  Mr.  Da  an,  and  the  col- 
lection of  recent  Osteology  and  of  birds  had  been  properly  arranged  and  classified. 
A  catalogue  raisonn^e  had  simultaneously  been  prepared  by  the  Curator  which 
would  hereafter  be  submitted  to  the  Committee  of  Papers  for  publication.  In 
the  mean  time  the  strenuous  assistance  of  members  and  friends  of  the  institution 
was  solicited  to  render  the  Society's  museum  worthy  of  public  attention. 

The  resolution  of  the  Government  to  make  over  the  library  of  the  College  of 
Fort  William  to  the  **  Public  Library"  lately  instituted  in  Calcutta  was  coupled 
vrith  a  reservation  of  all  the  works  exclusively  oriental  of  which  it  is  known  that 
the  College  possesses  a  very  extensive  and  valuable  collection,  comprising  the 
whole  library  of  Tippu  Sulta^n.  These,  it  was  generally  understood,  the  Govern- 
ment would  be  willing  to  transfer  to  the  Asiatic  Society  should  a  request  be  ex- 
pressed by  this  body  to  obtain  them.  As  their  possession  would  necessarily  in- 
volve an  increase  of  establishment,  the  Committee  of  Papers  had  hitherto  hesitated 
making  any  application  on  the  subject,  but  it  was  evidently  desirable  that  such  an 
opportunity  of  enriching  ita  collection  should  be  hailed  with  eager  desire  by  a 
body  devoted  to  the  cultivation  and  study  of  Indian  literature  and  history. 

Library. 

Two  books  in  manuscript  and  six  maps  in  the  Burmese  character,  together 
with  thirteen  sketohes  and  maps  in  the  Assamese  character  were  present- 
ed by  Colonel  G.  Coopbr,  34th  Regt.  N.  I. 

The  Indian  Journal  of  Medical  Science,  No.  85— (y  the  Editore. 

The  Meteorological  Register  for  Nov.,  1835 — hy  the  Surveyor  General. 

On  the  salutary  effects  of  the  Convolvulus  Nil  upon  the  human  con- 
stitution. M.  B.-^y  G.  Cooper,  Esq.  the  Author. 

A  Prospectus  of  an  intended  publication  '*  Corpus  Inecriptionum  IndU 
farum"  by  M.  Euoens  Jaoquet,  Paris,  was  submitted  for  the  information 
of  members,  and  intending  subscribers. 

[Published  on  the  cover  of  the  November  number.] 

Museum. 

One  bow,  a  bird-cage,  eleven  arrows  of  sorts,  and  a  specimen  of  the 
copper  coin  in  use  amongst  the  Choirs ;  together  with  an  Assam  arrow, 
head  for  killing  tigers,  were  presented  hy  G.  Cooper,  Esq. 
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A  bit  of  petrified  tamarind  from  Triewcurry  on  the  Coromandel  Coest, 
and  a  vulture,  f  Futtur  Panlicerianus,J  and  a  Mandarin's  cap,  were  present- 
ed by  Dr.  L.  Burlini^  for  T.  F.  Db  Cruzb,  Esq. 

A  Pavooye  f  Acridotherea  Ma/abaricusJ  was  presented  by  Mr.  J.  Stk- 

PHEN60N.      ' 

Read  a  letter  from  J.  Bell,  Esq.  forwarding  for  inspection  an  animal 
called  "  the  Slow  Lemur"  described  in  the  4th  volume  of  the  Asiatic 
Researches,  by  the  late  Sir  Wiluam  JowEa,  and  giving  some  further  parti- 
culars of  liis  habits. 

Literarp. 

The  Secretary  apprized  the  meeting  that  he  has  received  from  Mr. 
W.  H.  Smoult,  the  box  of  papers  of  the  late  Mr.  Mooroboft,  which 
were  in  possession  of  the  late  W.  Frasbr,  Esq.  and  which  he  was  willing 
to  place  at  the  disposal  of  the  Society,  on  the  conditions  expressed  by  the 
deceased :  viz.  that  any  profit  accruing  from  their  publication  should  g» 
to  the  benefit  of  Mr.  Moororoft's  relatives  in  England. 

The  Society  entirely  concurring  in  this  view  resolved,  that  they  should 
be  immediately  forwarded  to  Professor  Wilson  in  England,  to  be  made 
use  of  aloug  with  the  former  manuscripts,  on  the  conditions  specified . 

A  letter  from  the  Vicar  Apostolic  of  Cochin  China,  was  read,  request, 
ing  the  Society  to  forward  the  specimen  of  the  Dictionary,  which  he 
regretted  to  hear  could  not  be  printed  in  Calcutta,  to  the  Oriental  Trans, 
lation  Fund  in  England,  in  case  that  body  should  be  inclined  to  patronize 
its  publication. 

A  letter  was  read  from  Captain  C.  M.  Wade,  transmitting  a  second 
memoir  by  Mr.  Charles  Masson,  on  the  ancient  coins  discovered  at 
Beghrdm  in  the  Kohistto^  at  JelaUb6d  and  KabuL 

The  memoir  had  been  detained  in  Capt.  Wadb's  possession,  since  the  month 
of  June  last,  in  consequence  of  some  official  correspondence  with  Col.  Pottin- 
GXB  to  whom  the  coins  to  which  it  relates  have  been  finally  forwarded  for  the 
Bombay  GoTemment. 

The  present  memoir  adds  the  names  of  DioMXDBS,PALBmK08,  Alouokbnrs  (?) 
to  those  already  known,  and  iiives  some  valuable  information  on  the  sites  of 
the  Alemmdria  ad  ealeem  Coneott,  &c«  It  is  published  at  length  in  the  present 
number. 


Wednesday  Evening^  the  Srd  February,  1836. 

Sir  Edward  Ryan,  President,  in  the  chair. 

Lieut..Col.  J.  CoLviN,  Engrs.,  Lieut-Col.  L.  R.  Stacy,  John  Nbavb^ 
Esq.  C.  S.,  and  Lieut.  A.  Cunningham,  were  proposed  as  Members  by  Mr. 
James  Prinsep,  seconded  by  Sir  Edward  Ryan. 

Rijah  Vuaya  Govinda  Singha  Bahadur  of  Pumea  was  also  proposed 
by  Mr.  James  Prinsep,  seconded  by  Koomar  Radhaoant  Deb. 

Read,  a  letter  from  Mr.  E.  A.  Blundell,  acknowledging  his  election  as 
a  Member  of  the  Society. 

Read  the  following  letter  from  His  Highness  Prince  Estkbhazy,  Ambas. 
sador  of  His  Imperial  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Austria  at  the  British  Court  i 
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«<  L(mdim,  AuguH  4,  1835. 
"Si*, 

"  In  reply  to  tbe  letter  you  addrcksed  to  me  on  the  25th  January  lait,  I  have 
the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  boxee  containing  each  twenty- fire 
eopies  of  a  Tibetan  Dictionary  and  Grammar,  prepared  for  publicattoa  by  the 
Hungarian  Traveller  Mr.  Albxanobb  CaoMA  KOafifT,  and  printed  at  the 
ezpenoe  of  the  British  Indian  Government,  under  the  anspicea  of  the  Asiatic 
Society. 

"These  fifty  copies  being  destined  by  Mr.  K5b0st  to  be  presented  by  the 
different  public  Institutions  of  UU  Imperial  Majesty's  dominions,  I  lose  no  time 
in  assuring  you,  that  the  learned  Author's  intentions  shall  be  faithfully  fulfilled. 

**  The  enclosed  letters  and  the  Orientel  works  yon  hsTe  sent  to  the  Antic  Conn- 
eellor  Von  Hamicbr,  have  also  been  forwarded  to  their  destination. 

"  I  have  not  failed  to  inform  my  GoTornmeut  of  the  liberality  with  which  the 
Indian  Govemraent  has  replaced  the  sum  of  300  ducate,  transmitted  through 
this  Embassy  to  Mr.  Csoiia  db  KObM,  which  had  been  lost  by  the  fiilnre  of 
Messrs.  Albzandbb  and  Co.,  and  anticipating  ite  intentions,  I  seize  with  great 
pleasure  this  opportunity  to  express  to  you,  and  through  your  means  to  the 
Indian  Government,  as  well  as  to  the  Asiatic  Society,  the  high  sense  I  entertain 
of  the  kind  protection  afforded  to  my  learned  countryman  in  His  Britannic 
Blaiesty's  dominions  in  India.  Allow  me  to  offer  my  sinoerest  thanks  for  such 
generous  conduct. 

"  1  have  the  honor  to  be,  &c. 

"  BSTERHAZY." 

Copy  of  this  letter  was  directed  to  be  communicated  to  the  Government  and 
to  Mr.  CsoMA  KObObt,  who  lefl  Calcutte  a  short  time  since  on  a  tour  through 
Tirhnt  and  to  the  west  of  India. 

R«Bd  a  letter  from  H.  CHAJcneR,  Esq.,  Chief  Secretary  to  the  Govt,  of 
Fort  St.  George,  directing  that  the  Sixty  Copies  of  4th,  5th,  and  6th 
volumes  of  Fatawd  Alemgiri,  subscribed  for  by  the  Madras  Govt, 
should  be  forwarded,  and  enclosing  remittance  for  the  same. 

Also  similar  letters  from  the  Register  of  tbe  Sadar  Dewanl,  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  College  Council  of  Fort  William. 

Library. 

Read  a  letter  from  F.  Marobt,  Esq.,  Secretary  to  the  Society  de  Phy. 
sique  de  Geneve,  forwarding  vols.  5  and  6  of  their  Transactions  ibr  pre- 
sentation to  the  Society,  and  requesting  an  interchange  of  publications. 

Read  a  letter  from  M.  Bboqsbb,  Secretary  to  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Arts,  Sciences,  &c  at  Bordeaux,  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  vols.  17 
and  18j  Asiatic  Researches,  and  of  a  copy  of  M.  Csoma  de  KorSs's  Tibe- 
tan  Dictionary  and  Grammar,  and  forwarding  for  presentation  to  the 
Society,  a  copy  of  ito  Transactions  from  1819  to  1834,  inclusive,  5  vols. 
handaomely  bound. 

The  Indian  Journal  of  Medical  Science,  Nos.  I  and  II,  for  1836^6^ 
F,  Cor^yn,  Em. 

Report  on  the  State  of  Education  in  Bengal,  presented  by  Messrs* 
WnuB  and  Eablb,  on  behalf  of  Rev.  Mr.  Adam. 
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Two  copies  of  a  Sketch  of  the  Solar  System^  translated  into  Bengili,  by 
MahA  lUjah  Kali  Kissen  Behadur,  and  presented  by  the  translator. 
Meteorological  Register  for  December,  1836 — by  the  Surveyor  Oenerai. 

Museum, 

The  Secretary  presented  on  the  part  of  his  Excellency  General  Bhuca 
SnvBA,  Minister  to  the  Rajah  of  Nep^l: 

Two  elaborate  drawings  of  Kathmandu^  and  of  a  temple  and  bridge  in 
the  hills.  A  richly  ornamentally  Kukri  and  KhorUa :  two  large  elephant's 
tusks,  and  three  pods  of  musk. 

A  model  as  large  as  life,  of  a  native«carrying  a  buUock  on  his  shoulden 
was  presented  by  Dr.  F.  Corbyn. 

Literary  and  Antiquities. 

The  Secretary  read  the  following  extracts  from  the  correspondence  of 
Mr.  VioNE,  from  little  Tibet  and  from  Cashmir,  of  which  valley  this  traveller 
is  stated  to  have  made  a  beautiful  series  of  drawings,  and  an  accurate  pa- 
noramic view,  which  will  be  much  priaed  in  Europe. 

**  Itkardo,  lOtJk  September,  1835. 

*'  I  have  now  been  in  this  very  wild  and  extraordinary  place  four  days,  and  am 
pleased  with  every  thing.  I  set  oif  from  Cashmfr  by  boat  to  Bnndurpnr,  aeeing 
every  thing  done  myself  to  prevent  delay,  and  took  leave  of  the  Governor  about 
12  o'clock.  We  had  a  merry  glide  of  it  till  night,  when  the  muaquitoes  became 
exceedingly  numerous  and  troublesome  ;  arrived  at  Bundurpur  on  the  great  laka 
the  next  morning,  and  heard  the  agreeable  intelligence  that  a  mounted  guard  of 
10  men  were  awaiting  my  arrival  in  Arm  An  Shah's  frontier.  I  spent  the  rest 
of  the  day  in  a  visit  to  the  Shnmladier  hill,  and  the  next  morning  we  were  fairly 
<»ff.  At  that  station  I  was  joined  by  Nasim  Khak,  the  same  man  that  had  eaten 
your  salt  for  a  month  and  some  days,  with  a  letter  from  Ann  An  Shah.  He 
told  me  he  had  been  waiting  three  days  in  the  neighbourhood,  not  liking  to  make 
his  appearance  among  the  Sikhs.  I  like  the  man  much,  he  is  very  intelligent  and 
amusing.  What  a  glorious  view  we  had  on  the  second  morning,  two-thirds  of 
Cashmir  and  towards  Tibet,  one  mountain  in  particular  of  immense  height,  totally 
covered  with  snow  from  the  shoulders  upward,  named  "  Diarmul.** 

'*  In  three  days  we  reached  Guress,  a  very  pretty  valley,  a  little  higher  than 
Cashmir,  entirely  surrounded  by  the  loftiest  mountains,  but  bare;  merely  growing 
back  wheat,  vetches,  and  barley.  After  leaving  Guress,  we  passed  a  place  which 
a  few  men  could  defend  against  an  army  ;  where  the  Sikhs  and  Tibetans  fought 
two  days.  Further  oa  after  passing  over  a  most  desolate  country,  I  was  met  by 
Ahmad  Shah's  son.  I  had  heard  there  were  some  marauders  in  the  neighbour* 
hood,  but  did  not  really  imagine  there  was  any  truth  in  the  account.  However, 
the  young  Biijah,  a  very  intelligent  young  fellow,  assured  me  there  were,  and  that 
his  father  had  sent  him  to  protect  me.  Imagine  the  wiidness  of  this  scene. 
Discordant  but  not  altogether  un military  music  gave  notice  of  his  approach,  and 
at  last,  he  appeared  with  some  forty  sepoys,  and  led  horses.  The  next  morning, 
we  marched  in  company  with  him,  while  the  approach  of  the  thieves  was  hourly 
expected.  They  had  but  one  way  to  come,  and  when  we  arrived  near  the  scene 
of  action,  I  observed  partita  stationed  in  different  places  on  the  mountains,  to 
prevent  all  escape.    Suddenly  an  alarm  was  sounded,  and  gave  notice  of  their 
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approacb,  and  tbethievea  were  eooii  suiroiiiided,  and  cut  up.    Ariiao  Shah 
was  there  in  person.    I  met  him  on  die  field  of  battle.    He  said  he  was  so  happy 
at  hsTing  destroyed  the  robbers,  and  seeing  me  there,  that  if  he  were  at  Iskardo, 
he  did  not  know  what  he  shonld  do  to  manifest  his  joy.     We  all  sat  down  in  a 
large  ring.     His  sepoys  shewing  their  wounds,  and  I  administered  pills,  to  keep 
off  ferer.    Of  the  thietes  some  returned,  72  killed,  15  escaped  ;  but  I  don't  think 
there  were  so  many.    They  treated  the  wounded  men  horribly.  The  enemy  cama 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  Peshaur,  and  were  driving  off  men,  women,  and  eattla* 
I  am  delighted  with  the  old  Rajah.     He  appears  to  have  some  excellent  English 
ideas  about  him,  and  enjoyed  the  scene  aroasingly.    The  book,  said  to  have  been 
written  by  the  old  Missionary,  does  not,  he  assures  me,  exist.  He  shewed  me  an 
Armenian  Testament  that  he  had  bought  of  some  pedlar,  which  probably  gave 
rise  to  the  report.     His  faith  in  the  theory  of  his  descent  from  Af.BZAMi>B»  ia 
strong.     He  talks  freely  of  every  thing  in  and  about  the  country,  and  has  sent 
out  men  to  procure  me  all  kinds  of  cariosities.    We  make  an  excursion  to  a  hoi 
spring  on  the  road  to  Yarkaod  in  a  day  or  two,  and  shall  have  some  shikhr,  &c. 
I  shall  quit  this  extraordinary  place,  (a  vale  partly  desert,  washed  by  the  Attock, 
a  noble  stream,  quarter  mile  wide,  some  15  miles  long,  and  surrounded  by  bare 
rugged  mountaina  on  every  side,  of  vast  height,}  in  about  12  days  or  so:  the  snow 
will  then  begin  to  fall.     I  expect  a  cold  march  of  it.  He  is  very  proud  of  his  rock 
crystal,  of  which  I  can  bring  away  as  much  as  I  please.    As  to  the  productions 
of  the  valley,  1  am  making  myself  folly  master  of  them.     He  refoses  no  sort  of 
information.    The  fort  is  on  a  rock  covered  with  alluvial  soil,  raised  in  the  Tery 
centre  of  the  valley,  from  the  b^d  of  what  was  once  most  likely  a  lake.     In  size, 
shape,  and  appearance,  washed  on  two  sides  of  the  river,  it  bears  some  resem- 
blance to  Subathn  ;  as  to  the  works,  a  few  shells  for  the  wood,  and  round  shot  for 
the  stone,  would  destroy  them  in  a  few  hours.     It  would  be  ridiculous  (certain 
death)  to  attempt  going  to  Yarkand.    Since  MooRcnorr  was  at  Ladakh,  they 
have  got  the  picture  of  an  Eoglishman,  so  I  am  assured,  painted  on  the  wall, 
that* all  who  see  one  may  know  him.     Yarkand  is  about  a  month's  march— « 
harkara  could  go  in  12  days.     I  am  going  to  a  classical  sort  of  equestrian  sport 
in  a  day  or  two,  such  as  I  was  happy  to  hear  remarked  was  played  in  the  time  of 
IsKANDKB.  It  bad  struck  me  that  the  coarse  was  precisely  the  shape  of  the  course 

of  Caracalla  at  Rome." 

**  Cathmir,  23rd  October,  1835. 

"  Here   I  am  safe  and  well ;   arrived  yesterday  after  a  very  severe  march  of 

25  days  from  Iskardo,  over  as  rough  roads,  if  they  deserve  the  name,  as  can  be 

seen  any  where.     I  have  with  me  four  Y4ks  and  all  kinds  of  things.     I  hope  to 

start  hence  in  about  10  days,  and  shall  come  the  shortest  road  to  L6hor.     So 

pray  oblige  me  by  making  some  arrangements  about  the  Indus.    I  should  like  to 

hire  a  boat,  men,  &c.     It  must  be  big  enough  to  carry  my  Yiiks.    They  are  not 

tall  but  heavy.     1  expect  Baron  Huobl  here  in  two  or  three  days,  and  suspect  I 

shall  have  a  very  narrow  escape  of  stopping  another  year  in  India,  but  must  do 

every  thing  I  can  to  get  off  in  time.*' 

<<  Coihmir,  30M  OetoUr,  1835. 

"  I  vrrote  to  you  a  few  days  ago,  to  mention  my  safe  return,  but  forget  to  send 

the  enclosed  inscriptions.     Pray  post  them  off  at  your  earliest  convenience  to 
CsoMA  DE  K5r08,  author  of  the  Tibetan  Dictionary,  or  some  person  compe* 

tent  to  undertake  their  examination  and  request  a  translation,  if  possible,  and 

soon ;   with  my  compliments.     I   began  my  panoramic  view  from  the  Tukht 
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yeftorday,  the  weather  contlDnes  fine.  There  is  nothing  new  to  eoiDniimicate» 
czeeptiiig  that  I  hear  the  Baron  is  coming  the  Jammfi  road,  and  cannot  be  far  off 
now.     I  most  be  at  Bombay  by  the  middle  of  January.*' 

Of  the  inscripttons  alluded  to  in  the  last  extract,  one  at  least  ia  in  clear  Tibetan 
characters,  and  will  be  doubtless  easily  decyphered  by  M.  Csoma  ntt  Konos,  to 
whom  they  will  be  sent  at  Malda. 

The  Baron  Huobl  had  deviated  from  his  proposed  tour  after  ascending  th« 
pass  from  Bundurpur  to  Iskardo  into  little  Tibet,  on  account  of  the  advanced 
season ;  he  had  since  joined  M.  Vigmb  at  L^hor. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  BATBMAif,  in  a  letter  from  Bombny,  oomttunioated  a  fac 
umile  of  aa  inscription,  supposed  to  be  in  Cufic  oharacters,  found  by  Cap. 
tain  TaoMAS  Jbbvis,  at  the  village  of  Wara,  in  the  Southern  Konkan ;  the 
original  stone  of  which  he  had  presented  to  the  Bombay  literary  3oeiely. 

The  inscription  is  apparently  in  the  elongated  form  of  Nitgarf  character,  found 
on  the  coins  of  the  SammhtrM  group.  (See  Journal,  vol.  iv.  PI.  XLIX.  p.  684,) 
and  may  in  time  be  made  out. 

Mr.  Tbaill,  CommisaioDer  of  Kemaon^  presented  further  facsimiles  of 

the  inscriptions  at  Bagiiwar,  near  Almorah,  which  were  made  o^er  to  the 

Rev.  Dr.  Mill,  V.  P.  for  examination. 

Read  an  eztraet  of  a  private   letter  from   Lieut.  A.  CuNNizrQaAM^ 
Engineers, 
lieut.  C.  pointed  out,  in  referenee  to  the  motto  APAOXPO  on  one  of  General 

TsNTonA's  coins   (fig.  9  of  PI.    XXXVIII.  vol.  iv.)  that  the  same  name  might 

be  traced  on  the  coin  depicted  as  fig.  6,  PI.  I.  voLxvii.  of  the  Researches »  of  which  he 

possessed  a  more  legible  duplicate  :  thus  forming  the  most  perfect  link  between 

the  Indo-8e3rthie  and  Canouj  coins.     The  cornucopia  ia  borne  by  both  the  stand* 

ing  and  sitting  females  of  this  type. 

An  anonymous  address  ^'  to  the  Members  of  the  Asiatic  Society," 
signed  "  Vbrxtas,"  Hobart  Town,  Vandieman's  Land,  September,  1835, 
dereloped  a  new  theory  of  the  origin  of  the  Yugas  of  the  Hindus,  and 
called  upon  the  Society  to  examine  the  subject  more  closely. 

Whaterer  may  be  thought  of  the  address,  which  from  its  want  of  authentica* 
tion  cannot  be  noticed,  it  is  satisfiutory  to  find  tlie  Society's  Researches  made 
the  subject  of  study  in  the  new  colony. 

Phytieal. 

Lieut-CoL  Colyin  presented  on  the  part  of  Lieutenants  Baker  and 
DuRAND,  three  fossils  from  the  Dadupur  collection,  of  great  interest. 

1.  Part  of  the  jaw  of  a  rhinoceros,  with  two  milch  teeth  attached. 

2.  The  molar  tooth  of  a  camel ;  of  which  new  fossil  genus,  they  possess  now 
the  entire  head.  (See  Journal  for  December,  1835.) 

3.  A  very  distinct  head  of  a  fish. 

To  these  Colonel  Colvin  added,  on  his  own  part,  four  fragments  of  the 
fossil  shell  of  a  tortoise,  of  gigantic  dimensions. 

The  same  officer  presented  on  the  part  of  Lieutenant  Baker,  a  series 
of  the  fossil  shells  from  the  stratum  of  blue  marl,  underlying  hard  sand, 
gravel,  and  yellow  sand,  inclined  at  an  angle  of  45**  in  the  low  range  of 
hills  at  the  head  of  the  Delhi  Canal.    A  sketch  of  the  strata  accompanied. 

A  note  from  Mr.  B.  H.  Hodgson  called  the  Society's  attention  to  a  paper 
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'  and  drawing  of  a  new  speden  of  Cotumba,  lubmitted  to  the  Society  wreral 
yean  einoe,  of  which  by  some  inadvertence  no  notice  had  been  taken. 

A  duplicate  of  the  article  was  now  famished. 

It  appears  that  the  bird  is  described  as  new  by  the  Zoological  Society  in  1832, 
thus  depriTing  the  author  here  of  the  priority  of  discoYcry  and  publication. 

Speeimens  of  Cinnyris  Mahrattensis  and  Ryndiflsa  Capensia— preiente4 
by  M.  Bovoana. 

A  specimen  of  Raia  Thouriniana— presented  by  Captain  Lixm>,  Indian 
Navy. 

Specimens  of  Squalus  Zygmnh  and  Mazimtti— presented  by  Mr.  F.  Shaw^ 
of  the  Surveying  Vessel  Fhra. 

A  collection  of  skins  of  birds,  of  snakes,  fishes,  Crustacea  and  Molluscs— 
presented  by  Lieut.  Montriou,  Indian  Navy,  and  Mr.  F.  Shaw. 

This  collection  was  received  only  a  few  days  afo  bat  the  foUowiag  genera  and 
speeies  have  been  determined. 

Bhrdtt  the  Genera,  Dicraras,  Ardea,  and  Carbo :  Bnakm,  Bryioos  and  Hy» 
drophis :  FUket,  Trichioms,  Polynemis,  Golieides,  Plearonectes,  Tetradon, 
Clapea,  Chanda,  and  Pimelodes :  Cnutaeea,  Sepia.  Loligo,  and  Monocolns : 
SMU,  Balanos,  Pholas,  Psammotea,  Area,  Cardium,  Cytherea,  Yenas,  Ceri- 
thiom,  Tonitella,  Pyrala,  Nerita,  Neritina,  Ampnllaria,  DoUum,  Cassis,  OUyb, 
Botella,  and  Calyptrosa. 

Of  these  genera,  the  following  species  have  been  ascertained :  Dicmros  Indi« 
cos,  Trichiaras  Argentens,  Polynemns  Paradiseus,  Golieides  Rabionnda,  Plea* 
ronectas  Pan,  Tetradon  Patoca,  Clapea  Aclara,  Chanda  Ruconios,  Pimelodes  Etor ; 
Monocolns  Polypbemns ;  Balanus  Striatns,  Pholas  Orientalis,  Cerithinm  Teles- 
copinm,  and  Sulcatom ;  Pyrula  Vespertilio,  Dolnm  Pomuro,  and  Cassis  Areola. 

The  Python  Amethystina,  presented  some  months  ago  by  Mr.  Chbink,  died 
daring  die  Tery  cold  weather  of  last  month.  He  changed  his  skin  at  the  begin* 
niog  of  December,  and  refased  to  eat  afterwards ;  remaining  in  a  semi-torpid 
condition  till  the  coming  on  of  the  (for  this  conntry)  eitreme  cold  of  the  middle 
of  Jasnary. 

A  collection  of  sidns  of  birds — presented  by  W.  D.  Smith,  Esq. 

A  memoir  by  Messrs.  Falconer  andCACJTLBT,  on  the  peculiarities  of  two 
new  spedea  of  fossil  Hippopotamus,  found  in  the  Siwdiik  range,  was  read. 

The  great  distinction  between  the  Uippopotamos  of  the  tub-Etimdlayoi  and 
tiie  fossils  described  by  Cuviaa,  and  also  the  existing  animal  of  South  Africa, 
consists  in  its  haring  six  incisor  teeth,  In  liea  of  four.  This  marked  difference 
has  led  the  authors  to  a  sobdivision  of  the  geans  into  ffe^^nrotodon  and  Teira^ 
prctodon.  The  formtr  comprising  the  two  or  more  varieties  hitherto  discoTered 
in  India,  in  a  fossil  state.  Their  acconat  will  appear  in  the  ontcoming  Tolame 
of  the  Physical  Researches. 

A  aeries  of  Ge<^ogical  specimens  from  the  Shekhaw^ti  country,  were 
preeeated  by  Mr.  Falconer. 

A  memoir  on  a  Geological  collection  made  in  the  country  ^between 
Hyderabad  and  Nagpur,  and  presented  to  the  Society  by  the  collector. 
Dr.  MALOOLXsoNy  with  a  descriptive  map,  was  submitted. 

[This  will  shortly  be  published  in  the  Joaraal.] 
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L — Aceonmt  of  RumMwe,  <me  of  the  8Me$  m  the  Interior  of  Mokieeti, 
By  Lievt.  J.  F.  Nbwbold,  2drtf  Reyt.  Madroi  NuHve  Iitfmtry, 

Exmbdwe  has  g^eraDy  been  accounted  by  the  Portuguese  and 
Dutch  Governments  at  Malacca  as  the  principal  of  the  states  in  the 
interior ;  but  their  ideas,  like  our  own,  until  of  late  years,  of  the 
relative  situation  of  these  states,  both  political  and  geograpical,  appear 
to  have  been  very  erroneous.  At  the  present  time,  indeed,  much 
interesting  matter  remains  in  obscurity,  and  must  remain  until  the 
peninsula  has  been  more  thoroughly  explored. 

These  notions  of  the  superiority  of  Rumb6we  over  the  sister  state 
arose  probably  from  the  circumstances  of  its  proximity  to,  and  early 
connexion  with,  Namng  ;  and  from  that  of  its  capital  being  the  crown- 
ing place  of  the  deputed  sovereign  from  Menttngkdb(hoe, 

Tradition  ascribes  its  name  to  a  larg^  Marabdwe  tree,  anciently 
growing  near  its  western  frontier,  on  one  of  the  banks  of  the  Mara^ 
hdwe  stream,  not  far  from  its  embouchement  into  the  Rumbdwe  branch 
of  the  lingie  river. 

There  was  a  small  hamlet  here,  when  I  visited  the  place  in  1 832, 
consisting  of  four  or  five  Malay  houses.  The  word  Marabdwe  is 
supposed  to  have  been  corrupted  into  Rvmhdwe, 

Tlie  area  of  Rumbdwe  proper,  not  including  the  dependencies,  is  said 
not  to  be  quite  so  spacious  as  that  of  Naning,  The  nearest  point  of 
its  frontier  is  distant  about  25  miles  N.  W.  from  the  town  of  Malacca. 

Boundaries. — It  is  bounded  towards  the  N.  £.  by  Srimindnti  and 
Sungie  Vjong  ;  towards  the  south,  by  part  of  Naning  and  Jokdie  ;  to  the 
west,  by  part  of  Naning  and  Saiengore,  and  to  the  east,  by  part  of 
SrMndntt  and  Johdie.  • 
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The  boundary  marks  with  SHmndnti  are  the  motmtains  of  Upat, 
Cdjang,  and  Giinang  tdtjoh  ;  with  Sdngie  Ujfmg^  Bdkit  Augim,  part  of 
the  right  branch  o{  the  I^ngie  river,  and  PitrtnHan  tingih ;  with  Nammg*  ; 
with  Johdle,  the  hill  of  Bukit  Pdbei ;  and  with  Sahmgare,  the  Lingie 

river. 

Rumbdwe  contains  two  divisions,  viz.  RtmMwe  Uld  and  Rumh6we 
Ilir ;  each  under  its  four  Sukus,  who  are  all  subject  to  the  control  of 
one  Panghuld, 

The  Lingie  river  forms  the  channel  of  communication,  by  water, 
of  Ryanh6we  with  the  straits  (Sf  Malacca,  into  which  it  fisdls  about  eight 
miles  to  the  eastward  of  Cape  Rachddo.  This  river  is  about  450  yards 
broad,  and  takes  a  nortii-by-easterly  course  into  the  interior,  to  the 
distance  of  about  six  miles,  when  it  divides  into  two  branches.  The  one 
to  the  left,  called  Battang  Pennar,  goes  up  to  Lmgie,  and  the  Sungie 
Ujong  tin  mines,  taking  a  N.  W.  by  N.  course  ;  and  the  one  to  the 
right,  called  Baittmg  PenagU,  takes  a  N.  £.  by  £.  course,  to  Bander, 
in  Rwaib6w€,  It  has  its  rise  among  the  mountains  of  this  state.  The 
three  principal  posts  of  Rumbdwe  are  situated  on  the  banks  of  Battang 
Pendgie ;  viz.  Sempong,  six  miles  from  the  mouth  at  the  point  of  the 
river's  bifurcation;  Padds,  on  the  right  bank,  five  or  six  miles  fiouther 
up  ;  and  Bander,  about  eight  miles  beyond  Padds, 

The  river,  up  to  Sen^ong,  is  navigable  for  vessels  of  125  tons, 
ranging  from  3^^  to  7  fathoms,  high- water,  and  vessels  of  nine  tons  may 
pass  up,  without  much  difficulty,  to  Padds  ;  and  to  Lingie,  on  the  other 
branch. 

In  entering  the  mouth  of  the  river  care  must  be  taken  to  avoid  the 
eastern  bank,  in  consequence  of  hidden  rocks,  which  run  off  to  sea. 
The  channel  near  the  western  bank  is  deep  and  safe. 

Regarding  Padds,  the  following  remarks  are  extracted  from  some 
notes  tfiken  during  a  trip  up  the  river  in  1833.  Two  or  three  miles 
in  advance  of  Ramoan  China  Kechil,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river, 
on  the  summit  of  a  small  hill  commanding  it,  is  Raja  Ali's  (the  lang 
de  pert  dan  Besiir)  stockaded  house.  The  place  is  named  Padds,  from  a 
small  stream  that  flows  into  the  river  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  nearer 
Sempong.  The  river,  several  himdred  yards  above  and  below  Padds, 
had  been  partially  blocked  up  by  large  trees  felled  completely  across. 
In  one  place  we  passed  through  a  formidable  chevaux  de  frise  of  point- 
ed stakes,  bound  together,  and  running  from  bank  to  bank. 

On  this  part  of  the  river  the  stockade  bears  most :  it  is  most 
judiciously  placed  to  annoy  an  enemy  passing  up  with  so  many 
obstacles  in  his  course.     We  contrived  to  get  over  them  with  const- 

*  See  paper  on  Naning,  vol.  IV.  297. 
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.deraUe  difficolty,  although  the  ti^ees  had  since  been  cat  in  two,  and 
broken  down.  At  high-water,  they  might  howerer  be  readily  passed. 
The  river  was  blockaded  in  this  ft^ hion  daring  the  Namng  distur- 
bances, and  the  engineer  on  this  occasion  was  no  other  than  our  friend 
in  the  boat,  the  Lakt-wndna  of  BMmh^we,  Sempang,  as  before  stated, 
is  situated  at  the  point  of  the  river's  bifurcation.  In  1833,  it  consisted 
•only  of  two  or  three  hats ;  in  the  foremost  of  which  was  a  small 
battery,  consisting  of  seven  swivels,  and  an  iron  3-pr.  of  sufficient  range 
to  oonunand  both  branches  of  the  river.  It  is  the  place  selected  by  the 
RtmMwe  chieft  to  levy  the  duty  on  the  tin  passing  down  from  SHiHgie 
Vjumg. 

At  the  dose  of  1833,  and  commencement  of  1884,  many  fugitives 
■etded  here,  in  consequence  of  the  disturbances  at  Lingie,  together  with 
a  small  colony  from  Sumatra^  under  a  PimgKma  named  Kammer.  The 
place  ia  now  strongly  stockaded  by  the  long  de  pertuan  Miida  Satad 
Saban,  by  whom  every  encooragement  is  held  out  to  settlers. 

PapmkUum. — RmMwe,  indnding  Krok  and  Ttm^^mg,  contains  about 
9tOOO  inhabitants.  The  principal  places  are  BoMder,  Sempof^,  Chembong^ 
Kalimg»  and  B^tu  Ampof.  Ckembomg,  with  its  environs,  is  said  to  contain 
fboat  GOO  hooaes,  and  drives  a  petty  trade  in  timber,  dammer,  and 
wax,  which  are  bartered  for  opium,  dothsi  iron  utensils,  and  tobacco. 

Ckembomg  is  the  residence  of  the  PtmgMld  of  Rmmbdwe;  Bander^ 
PmdoM,  and  Sempcmg  those  <^  the  long  depertdont. 

Besides  Malays  are  several  aboriginal  tribes  inhabiting  the  steeps 
of  the  mountains,  and  the  forests,  who  subsist  principally  by  hunting. 
The  natives  give  them  the  general  appdlation  of  Orang  Ben  da,  people 
of  the  soil  or  country. 

They  are  subdivided  into  several  tribes :  among  the  most  remarkable 
of  which  are  the  Uddi,  Sakkye,  Juhin,  and  Rttyet  Vtan.  I  have  seen 
several  specimens  of  the  two  last,  but  do  not  perceive  any  material 
dissimilarity  between  them^  save  that  the  latter,  by  enjoying  freer 
Uiterooorse  with  the  Malays,  have  become  more  civilized ;  at  least,  as 
£ar  aa  a  ahew  of  dress  and  onuunenta  is  implicated. 

They  differ  much  from  the  descriptions  given  of  the  Senumg  in  the 
interiiNr  of  Qaedak,  and  the  thick-lipped,  wooUy-haired  Papuan.  Their 
feilturca  are  of  the  Malay  caste ;  their  hair  sometimes  straight,  like  that 
of  the  generality  of  Asiatics,  but  more  frequently  curling ;  at  the  same 
time,  very  different  from  the  frizzly  locks  of  the  African. 

Their  stature  is  shorter,  but  they  do  not  differ  much  in  complexion 
from  the  Malay. 

The  MaUjrs  entertain  a  high  estimation  of  the  skill  of  those  singular 
tribea  in  medicine,  and  the  knowledge  of  the  virtues  of  herbs,  roots, 
K  2 
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plants,   &c.  inveBting  their  sages*  Puyoti^t,  even   with  supernatural 
powers,  such  as  the  Tujoh  Befowye,  &c. 

These  tribes  are  to  be  found  over  the  whole  of  the  interior  of  this 
part  of  the  peninsula,  particularly  in  Uld  Colang,  Sungie  Ujomg,  Johdle^ 
Jompdle,  Jellabu,  Uld  JUtdar,  and  Segdmet.  They  are  skilled  in  the  con* 
position  of  the  celebrated  upas  poison,  with  whidi  they  tip  the  points 
of  their  arrows.  The  Sdmpitan,  a  long  tube,  through  which  the  poison- 
ed darts  are  blown,  and  a  spear,  are  their  favorite  weapons.  The  doth. 
that  encircles  their  loins  is  made  from  the  fibrous  bark  of  the  Terrtg^ 
tree* 

The  influence  of  their  Botins,  or  chiefs  over  the  election  of  the  Pan^ 
ghdld  of  Sdngie  Ujong,  has  been  mentioned.  In  Jokdle,  they  exert  a 
similar  power.  It  may  be  also  remarked  here,  that  in  RuwMwe  there 
are  two  distinctions  of  the  high  Malayan  tribe  called  Bddodnda,  viz. 
Bddodnda  Jakun,  and  Bddodnda  Jama,  The  Panghulds  of  all  these 
states  must  necessarily  be  of  one  ci  these  two  tribes. 

Government, — Rumbdwe  was  formerly  under  the  unmediate  sway  of 
its  Panghdld  vxni  Ampat  Sdkd;  but  of  latter  days,  the  lung  deperiuM 
Muda  claims  equal,  if  not  superior  power  to  the  Panghdld. 

The  first  chief  who  assumed  the  title  of  long  de  pert  dan  Muda  of 
Rumbdwei^zs  Rdja  Assil,  the  son  of  the  second  Menangkdbdwe  prince 
Raja  Adil  ;  he  was  appointed  by  the  then  lang  de  pertdan  Besdr  (his 
son-in-law  Rdja  Itam),  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Panghdlds  of  the 
four  states ;  and  it  is  stated,  had  assigned  to  him,  as  a  subsistence, 
two-sixths  of  the  duty  levied  on  the  tin  passing  down  the  river  from 
Sdngie  Ujong,  (the  duty  was  then  2  dls.  per  bhar,)  and  the  revenues  of 
the  districts  of  Krok  and  Tampin,  near  the  foot  of  the  mountain  of 
that  name. 

In  1812,  AsBiL  was  driven  out  of  jRtfm&(^,  as  previously  mentioned, 
by  the  Panghdld  and  Sukds,  assisted  by  Bija  Ali;  and  died  in 
Naning  in  1814  or  15.  Bija  Ali  supplanted  him;  but,  bebg 
elected  as  long  de^pertdan  Beadr  in  1832,  was  succeeded  in  the  Mdda- 
ship  by  his  son-in-law,  the  present  chief,  Satau  Sab  an. 

This  office  being  an  innovation  on  ancient  usage  is,  consequently, 
secretly  disliked  by  the  Malays,  espedally  where  its  privileges  are  so 
ill  defined. and  unsettled;  and  one  in  which  right  would  appear  syno* 
nymous  with  might. 

Another  change  within  the  last  few  years  has  taken  place  in  the 
constitution  of  this  state  ;  instead  of  the  council  of  the  Ampat,  or  four, 
Sdkus,  it  consists  now  of  eight,  or  the  Sdkd  long  de-ldpan;  who,  with 
the  Panghdld,  now  form  a  deliberative  body,  like  the  Archona  of 
Athens,  of  nine. 
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Hie  PtmgkdU  is  altemately  elected  from  the  two  tribes,  Bddodnda 
Jdcim  and  B6dodnia  Jama.  The  following  circumstances,  according 
to  traditioD,  led  to  this  custom: 

"  When  the  king  of  Johore  appointed  nine  Panghuids  over  the 
nine  Negris  in  the  interior  <^  Malacca,  the  heads  of  the  leading  tribes 
in  Rwmbdwe,  viz.  those  of  the  Bddodnda  Jakdm  and  Jawa,  disputed 
regarding  the  superiority  of  their  respective  claims  to  the  honor.  His 
Highness  of  Johore,  after  due  deliberation,  came  to  the  decision  that 
the  selection  of  a  Pimghdld  should  not  be  made  from  one  tribe  exdu- 
sivdy,  but  that  each  should  have  the  privilege  altemately." 

Tliis  judgment,  we  are  assured,  gave  entire  satisfaction,  and  at  all 
events,  seems  to  have  been  adhered  to. in  subsequent  elections. 

It  must  not  be  omitted  here  to  state,  that  the  title  of  Lilah  Mdhd^ 
rdja  was  given  by  the  king  to  the  Panghulus  of  the  tribe  Bddodnda 
Jakun,  and  that  of  SSdia  Rdjja  to  those  of  the  Bddodnda  Jawa;  with 
the  exception  of  this  custom,  the  office  of  Panghdld  is  hereditary, 
agreeably  to  the  law  of  Perpati  Sabdtang  prevailing  in  Memmgkdbdwe, 
and  provided  the  heir  be  not  insane  or  an  imbecile.  The  present 
PamgfMd  b  of  the  tribe  Bddodnda  Jakdn,  he  succeeded  his  predecessor 
Bakdgo,  of  the  tribe  Bddodnda  Jama,  in  1819. 

SmJtuM. — Under  the  Poa^Ai^/a  are  the  eight  Sdkds,  or  headsof  the  tribes, 
into  which  the  population  of  Rumhdwe  is  divided ;  and  who  act  as 
their  representatives  in  councils  of  state,  where  like  the  former  SUkdi 
of  Nanmg  and  Sdngie  Ujong^  they  possess  considerable  influence. 
Nothing  of  any  public  importance  can  be  agreed  on  without  their 
concurrence ;  and  their  unanimous  vote  on  disputed  points  bears  down 
that  of  the  PangkM.  The  long  de-pertdan  Besdr  and  Mida  always 
exert  more  or  less  influence  over  their  councils.  The  signature  of  the 
Sdkds  is  necessary  to  the  ratification  of  any  treaty,  or  other  similar 
public  document. 

Formerly  there  were  only  four  Sdkd»  who  had  share  in  the  councils, 
vi».  those  oiRwmbdwe  lUr;  but  latterly  those  of  Rumbdwe  Uld  have 
been  admitted,  as  alluded  to  above.  This  change  was  effected  by  the 
pcdicy  of  the  two  long  de^pertdant,  in  order  to  lessen  the  influence  of 
the  Panghdld  and  former  Sdkds,  and  to  increase  their  own. 

The  names  of  the  tribes  and  titles  of  the  individuals  who  represent 
them  are  as  follow : 


Tribes.  Heads  of  tribes, 

BkMta  Ampsr, Oompar  Mahkd^a. 

Paya  K&mba  Barrat, . .   .  M^ra  Boagsa.  ^  • 

If  aacal. SaogsAra  Pfcbliwan.  t 

Tiga  N^olk, Boagta  de  Bilang.  J 


r  Rumbdwe  Uld. 

Tribes.  Heads  ^  Tribia. 

Paya  K&mba  Dirrat, ....  S4ma  R^a. 

Bitta  Bkllaag, Aadika. 

Sa  Melongaag, MeodaUka. 

Sri  Lammah, Seada  Mah^HiJa. 

To  this  list  may  be  added  the  names  of  four  inferior  tribes,  which 
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being  scanty  in  number,  and  most  of  tiiem  of  foreign  origin,  are  rcfire- 
eented  by  the  heads  of  the  more  important  tribes,  viz.  Ti^a,  Baitu, 
Anak  Malacca,  Anak  Achi,  (children  of  Malacca  and  Achin,)  and  Tam^ 
nah  Dattar,    The  Bddodtida  tribes  are  represented  by  the  PeMghdlis. 

Malays,  strangers  to  RnnMwe,  while  residing  there,  are  amenaMe  to 
the  head  of  the  tribe  to  which  they  belong.  Settlers  are  immediately 
classed  in  their  respective  tribes.  Those  from  Mmangkdbdwe  generally 
enter  that  of  Bdttu  Ampar,  which  is  the  prinoipal  of  the  five  tribes  thai 
originally  emigrated  from  M^iangldibowe ;  viz.  those  of  Mwusait  B4ttm 
BaUang,  Tiga  Bdttu,  a$ul  Tamtah  Daitar. 

A  man  marrying  into  another  tribe  becomes  a  member  of  Hmt  of 
the  woman,  as  also  the  children. 

'  Some  of  the  tribes  have  pecnliar  privileges ;  it  is  said  that  the 
Bddodndas,  though  guilty  of  the  highest  crimea,  are  exempt  from  capital 
punishment ;  banishment  and  fines  hemg  the  only  penalty  to  wfaidi 
they  are  liable.  The  circumstance  of  the  P€mffJMd8  of  the  indqpend* 
ant  states  being  necessarily  Bddoamias  has  already  been  adverted  to*.  • 

Although  the  Malays,  like  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  entertain  the 
highest  veneration  for  old  age,  still  the  claims  of  descent  supersede 
those  conferred  by  years,  particularly  with  regard  to  the  heads  of 
tribes,  who  have  precedence  in  the  councils  of  the  state,  conformably 
to  the  rank  of  the  tribe  they  represent.  An  instance  of  this,  and  the 
power  sometimes  exercised  by  the  SiikHs  in  election,  fell  under  my  own 
observation.  At  Sungie  S^Mt,  on  the  frontier  of  Rumbdwe,  ia  1833, 
among  the  assembly  of  Malay  chiefs  there,  I  observed  a  hoy,  whose 
dress  and  weapons  betokened  some  rank,  and  to  whom  a  considerable 
degree  of  deference  was  shewn  by  the  natives.  On  inquiring,  I  found 
him  to  be  the  head  of  the  principal  tribe,  and  that,  although  a  younger 
brother,  he  had  been  elected  by  the  Sukds  as  the  head  of  his  tribe  or 
clan,  in  consequence  of  his  elder  brother's  imbecility.  This  boy  affixed 
his  name,  or  rather  his  mark,  (for  neither  he  nor  any  of  his  seven 
compeers  could  write,)  immediately  after  the  Panghuld  of  Rumbdwe^ 
before  the  rest  of  the  SdkCB,  some  of  whom  were  venerable  old  men, 
and  grown  grey  in  office. 

Mantris, — ^There  are  two  Mantris  in  RtmMwe,  viz.  Suroh  Rija,  and 
Andika  Maniri,  both  of  the  tribe  B6doanda  Jwmu 

Their  functions  are  ill  defined,  but  are  principally,  I  believe,  to  assist 
the  chiefs  with  their  advice. 

*  The  division  of  the  people  of  these  states  into  tribes,  some  of  which  bear 
the  names  of  placet  in  Menangk&bdwe,  is  a  strong  additional  proof  9f  their 
origin^ 
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They  hsre  no  TOte  in  councils,  nd  tlieir  inihience  mnst  be  afaoaoit 
entirely  personal. 

Laksdmana. — The  LdMwumMwre  also  two,  Passae  and  Khatib.  Hie 
navigation  of  tlie  river  and  maritime  matters  are  entmsted  to  th< 


POTyftiwfff. — The  war-chieCB,  <Mr  PmgUmen,  are  four  in  nmnber,  via. 
two  Pm^Uma  Prtm^,  Pandika  Rd^»  and  PtmgUmd  Ddkm.  Their 
Unties  are  similar  to  those  of  the  former  PmigUmtia  of  iVinitii^. 

Peridmm. — There  is  another  oflker,  appointed  by  tiie /aN|r  deperi^m 
Beoir,  whose  fonedons,  forhmatdy  for  the  liege  subjects  of  RwiMme, 
•re  seldom  cifled  into  exercise.  This  is  the  Pertdma,  or  executioner. 
The  modes  of  patting  criminals  to  death  are  generally  confined  to  the 

Hie  former  is  decapitation  :  the  latter  has  been  already  described. 

Passing  up  the  Rmmbdwe  river,  on  some  high  ground  on  the  left  bank 
between  Sempanff  and  Pida»,  a  leafless,  blighted  tree  was  pointed  out 
to  me  by  one  of  the  Laksdnuuuu  who  stated  the  foot  of  it  to  be  the 
place  where  criminals,  subjects  of  RunMwe,  were  put  to  death  by 

ReHgitm, — ^The  inhabitants  of  Rumb6we,  like  those  of  the  other  states 
of  the  interior,  with  the  exception  of  the  aborigines,  profess  the  tenets 
oilsidm.  They  are  divided  into  seven  Muhtm,  or  parishes,  to  each  of 
which  is  attached  a  mosque,  with  distinct  establishments  of  priests,  as 
in  Naning. 

A  Kazi  named  Ha'ji  Hashiic  Sri  Lummah  presides  over  the  whole. 
The  religious  customs,  fasts,  and  festivals  are  similar  to  those  observed 
in  Namng. 

Visit  to  Rumbdwe, — A&  Rumbdwe  has  seldom  been  penetrated  by  Eu- 
ropeans, the  following  memoranda,  from  my  note  book,  of  a  visit  paid 
to  the  chiefs  at  its  capital.  Bander,  in  1832,  by  the  then  Governor  of 
the  Straits,  the  Honorable  Mr.  Ibbbtson,  and  Brigadier  Wilson,  C. 
B.  may  not  perhaps  be  wholly  devoid  of  interest. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  21st  October,  I  joined  from  camp  at 
Alorgajeh,  the  Governor's  suite  at  Tdbu,  the  principal  village  of 
Nammg,  and  late  the  residence  of  the  er-Panghdld  Dholl  Sat  ad. 

After  breakfuting  under  one  of  the  thatched  quarters  that  had  es* 
caped  the  pioneer's  axe  and  brand  on  the  late  evacuation  of  this  out- 
post, the  party  started  on  horseback  along  a  foot-path,  through  a  wood- 
ed country  with  the  Rumbdwe  hills  on  the  right,  to  Chirana  putih,  the 
last  village  of  Naning.  This  was  formerly  a  populous  place.  And  the 
residence  of  the  en-Pastghulus  sons,  but  we  found  it  now  entirely  de- 
serted, and  its  houses  fiiUing  into  rapid  decay  and  ruin.    Here  it  was 
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stated  that  Dholl  Satad  liad  a  manu&ctory  for  gim-powder  during  hia 
late  reaiBtance  to  the  Company's  troops. 

Leaving  CMrdm  piitih  to  the  left,  the  path  ahmptly  turns  to  the  right, 
over  or  rather  through  a  muddy  aiioah»  and  leads  towards  the  foot  of 
Gdnong  Tampm,  Along  the  skirt  of  this  mountain,  through  a  denae 
forest,  the  party  had  to  travel  in  Indian  file,  the  narrow  foot-pa^  heing 
in  several  places  blocked  up  by  large  forest  trees  lying  across  to  Qiabwr 
Feringi,  or  the  Frank's  grave,  which  is  a  mere  mound  in  the  jungle. 
Tbis  is  one  of  the  boundary  marks  of  the  RiaMwe  and  Nmtmg  territo- 
ries, andis  traditionally  said  to  be  the  grave  of  a  Portuguese  ofl&cer, 
slain  by  the  natives  in  one  of  those  frequent  skirmiahes  which  took 
place  between  the  followers  of  the  gallant  Albvqvbrqub  and  the  "  re* 
bellious  Memmgkdb^wes"  The  path  to  Qkiidmg,  from  Qabar Fermgi, 
lay  through  the  jungle  at  the  foot  of  the  Rumbd»e  range,  and  gradually 
improved  as  we  approached  that  village.  CdtuUfng  is  a  populous  hamlet, 
the  first  in  the  RvnMwe  side  of  the  boundary  line,  and  is  situated  at  the 
foot  of  the  mountain  of  GUnong  Rumbdwe,  on  whose  steq^  sides,  amidst 
luxuriant  forests,  appeared  singular  patches  of  partially  cleared  ground* 
and  a  few  rude  huts,  the  habitation  of  the  lords  of  the  woods  and  rocks, 
the  Jakdns.  None  of  their  sylvan  eminences  however,  nor  their 
attendant  Hamadryades,  condescended  to  favor  the  party  with  their 
appearance. 

From  C6nd6ng  to  Pddang  L6ko,  the  forest  decreased  in  size  and 
denseness,  and  here  and  there  were  traces  of  clearing  and  cultivation. 
A  few  small  verdant  patches,  not  deserving  the  name  of  plains,  and 
two  or  three  rivulets,  were  passed  through.  The  distance  from  Cdnddng 
to  Pddang  L6ko  b  about  three  miles. 

From  Pddang  L6ko  to  Ldgon,  the  road  is  bad,  passing  for  the  most 
part  over  heavy  rice-grounds.  The  cultivation  increased  progressively 
as  the  belt  of  forest,  the  natural  boundary  between  Naning  and  Rumbdwe, 
was  left  behind,  until  we  reached  the  banks  of  the  Rumbdwe  river  at 
Ldgon.  This  stream  was  just  fordable  ;  its  waters  muddy,  and  evident- 
ly swoln  by  the  rains. 

After  passing  by  a  miserable  path  over  a  very  extensive  and  well 
cultivated  sheet  of  rice-ground,  where  the  horses  were  frequently  up 
to  the  saddle  flaps  in  mud,  fording  another  stream,  and  crossing  a 
broad  swampy  plain,  from  the  grassy  tufts  of  which  flew  the  startled 
lapwing  and  whistling  plover,  the  cavalcade  halted  before  the  mud  fort 
of  Bander,  From  its  gate  issued  a  motley  crowd  of  well-dressed 
Malays,  brandishing  spears,  muskets,  pemurasses,  (a  sort  of  blunder* 
buss,)  and  umbrellas  of  state,  white  and  yellow,  headed  by  the  Mdda 
of  Rumbdwe,  and  one  of  the  sons  of  the  long  depertHan  Beidr,  Riga  Au. 
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Tbe  (joTemor,  and  Brigadier  Wilion,  were  received  by  these  cliiefs 
with  every  demoDstration  of  welcome  and  respect,  conducted  into  the 
fort,  and  nshered  by  R&ja  Ali  into  a  large  temporary  building,  appa* 
renUy  erected  for  the  occasion,  opposite  the  lUtja's  primitive  palace  of 
thatch. 

A  salnte  Irom  the  fort  jinjals  was  then  fired,  much  to  the  discomfi- 
ture of  one  of  the  pieces,  which,  possibly  from  not  being  accustomed 
to  powder,  burst  into  divers  rust-incmsted  fragments. 

Refreshments  were  served  in,  on  a  large  fiat^  tray ;  they  consisted 
principally  of  dried  fruits,  dates,  conserves,  and  sweetmeats,  in  which* 
as  usual,  sugar  and  oil  were  manifestly  predominant.  These  were 
placed  on  small  China  dishes,  and  a  number  of  minute  cups  of  the 
same  matmal,  filled  with  the  steaming  infusion  of  Souchong,  fresh  from 
China,  sans  sucre  et  sans  lait,  were  warmly  pressed  upon  us. 

In  the  evening.  Raja  Ali  introduced  two  antique  ladies,  dressed 
widi  almost  more  than  Spartan  simplicity.  The  one  his  mother,  the 
Princess  Dowager  Tuanku  Putih,  and  the  other,  his  venerated  kins- 
woman, his  annt.  These  ogresses  of  high  degree  would  have  rivalled 
in  flow  of  language  and  exuberance  of  gesticulation  the  most  vivacious 
dowagers,  date  1770,  Madame  du  Dkffand  always  excepted. 

TuANKu  Putih  is  represented  to  be  a  woman  of  strong  mascuUne 
mind,  and  to  have  considerable  influence  over  her  son  Raja  Ali. 

The  fort  of  Btmder  consists  of  low  mud  walls,  now  covered  with 
grass,  indosing  a  space  of  ground  about  80  yards  square. 

Around  and  outside  of  the  walls  runs  a  strong  and  high  palisade. 
Six  high  cavaliers  of  wood,  roofed  in  with  atap^  overlook  the  faces  of 
the  work.  On  each  of  their  platforms  two  iron  guns  are  mounted, 
except  on  that  over  the  gate- way,  where  there  is  a  serviceable  brass 
gun,  bearing  the  mark  of  the  Dutch  Ekust  India  Company  ;  the  date 
1756,  A.  D.  and  the  maker's  name,  Petxr  Sbxst. 

Besides  the  12  guns  in  the  cavaliers,  were  18  or  20  jinjals  lying 
about  the  parapets.  The  houses  of  the  R&ja  and  his  personal  attend- 
ants are  within  the  area  comprised  by  the  fort  walls. 

After  passing  the  night  on  mattresses  and  pillows,  covered  with  dirty 
red  silk,  embroidered  in  gold,  and  which  had  evidently  been  abstracted 
from  the  ZencuMt  the  party  left  Bimder  early  on  the  following 
morning. 

The  Governor  and  Brigadier  Wilson  proceeded  en  route  to  Malacca 
vi&  Pdda$  and  the  Ungie  river.  Lieut.  Balfour,  of  the  Madras  Artil- 
lery, and  myself,  returned  by  Briisd,  to  camp,  which  we  reached  the 
iame  evening. 
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Satad  Sabam,  the  present  latt^  depertuan  Muda  oiRmMwe,  is  the 
son  of  an  Arab  named  Satad  iBKAaiM  byhia  ooncabme  SriKAMis,  a 
Malay  slave  girl,  a  Khdma^uaia  of  Zain-ob-Dim,  formerly  Capitam 
Malaya  m  Malacca.  lie  is  «  native  of  Chemhomg  in  iZanaMoe^  whitiMr 
his  father,  a  rigid  zealot,  had  proceeded  to  promulgate  and  expound 
the  tenets  of  the  Korin. 

His  son,  Satad  Saban,  principally  resided  in  Rambdwe,  hut  ooca^ 
sionally  at  Malacca.  Being  natorally  ambitious,  he  early  sought  to 
connect  himself  by  marriage  with  die  ruling  families  in  jBimMpe,  and 
Siae,  in  Sumatra.  He  first  married  a  daughter  of  the  long  depertMom 
Mdda  ol  Jallabu,  Rija  Sabun,  a  son  of  the  second  Memmgk^Mca 
prince,  lUja  Adtl.  He  then  icrossed  the  straits,  and  obtained  the 
hand  of  one  of  the  Siac  chief's  dau^iters.  His  next  matrimonial  oon-- 
nexions  were  with  Rija  Ali's  iismily. 

Satad  Saban  is  young,  active,  and  intriguing ;  but  at  present  well 
disposed  to  the  British  Government.  Without  the  bigotry  of  his  fisther 
he  entertains  a  thorough  contempt  for  the  apathetic  opium-eating 
Malay  chiefs,  his  colleagues  in  power.  He  has  a  taste  for  war,  and 
proved  of  g^reat  service  in  placing  his  father-in-law,  R^a  Am,  over 
the  heads  of  his  competitore.  His  activity  both  for  and  against  tiie 
troops  in  the  Naning  expeditions. are  well  known. 

By  his  own  talents  and. address,  the  religious  influence  of  his  faJiier, 
and  from  his  Arab  extraction,  a  circumstanoe  to  which  the  Malays 
invariably  pay  great  deference  and  respect,  and  his  high  oonnexione,  in 
the  securing  of  which  he  has  shewn  great  tact  and  forethought,  this 
adventurer  has  risen  tothe  JIffidb-ship  of  Rvmbdwe,  and  is  now  aspiring 
to  the  entire  sovereignty  of  the  states  in  the  interior. 

Bbnnib,  the  present  Panghulu  of  Btaabiiwe,  is  an  elderly,  grave  person» 
with  an  unpleasing  cast  of  features  purely  Malayan.  He  is  at  heart 
inimical  to  the  claims  of  the  Miida  and  lUja  All  During  the  dis- 
turbances at  Lingie,  in  1833,  he  shamefully  deserted  his  stockade, 
leaving  it  with  several  guns,  and  a  quantity  ^of  ammunition,  in  the 
hands  of  the  vassal  chief  Katas  ;  not  without  being  strongly  sus- 
pected of  having  received  a  CMmsiderable  bribe  for  this  piece  of  treachery. 
He  assisted  the  tx-Paitghdld  of  Naning  during  the  time  he  was  in 
arms  against  Government.  Bbnnib  is  addicted  to  opium-eating,  and 
like  other  Malays  of  this  class,  is  not,  as  experience  has  shewn,  proof 
against  the  temptations  of  a  bribe  coming  in  the  shape  of  this  fasci- 
nating drug. 

Among  the  Sdkds,  few  are  men  of  any  talent  or  worthy  of  any 
particular  notice.  Pakkat,  an  aspirant  to  the  Panghuld-ship,  and  Suroh 
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KIga,  one  of  tiie  If (M/m,  are  much  looked  up  to  by  the  Malays,  with 
whom  their  opioioaa  and  covmctls  have  cooaiderable  influence. 

I  had  an  opportuiity  of  hearings  a  very  kmg  impronso  speech  from 
the  latter  of  these  Malayan  Giceros,  at  Sumgi^  Sifoi,  on  the  boundary 
question.  His  position,  unlike  that  of  European  orators,  was  a  squat- 
ting  one,  on  his  hems,  with  the  knees  pliaatly  folded  in  front.  Hie 
at]ie  of  his  address,  like  that  of  ttte  generality  of  Asiatics,  was  grave 
and  pcnnpous ;  but  the  flow  of  his  worda  easy  and  unbroken,  except  by 
a  few  titde  attentiona  bestowed  on  his  betel-pounder  (  GoUk),  by  which 
bis  right-hand  was  kept  in  almost  continual  motion. 

The  speech,  however,  was  so  long,  that  the  PanghM  of  Rmnibiiwe 
was  &irly  snoring  before  the  customary  Ah,  bagitu  iak  /  announced 
the  finale  of  the  eflusion.  Touching  the  gift  of  eloquence,  I  have 
obaerved  that  the  Malays  ai  the  interior  have  generally  a  better  and 
freer  manner  of  expressing  themselves  than  those  of  the  eoast ;  the 
hmgnage  in  which  they  clothe  their  sentiments  is  hr  more  figurative, 
and  full  of  metaj^rs,  drawn  from  natural  objects,  and  cannot  fail  to 
strike  the  hearer  as  highly  pleasing  and  simply  poetical.  Their  popular 
traditioiis  are  seldom  put  to  writing,  being  committed  to  memory  by 
some  of  thor  elders,  and  sometimes  by  old  Malay  ladies  of  rank,  who 
are  regarded  by  the  simple  natives,  much  in  the  light  of  a  casket 
containing  a  valuable  gem.  Many  of  their  customs  are  singular  and 
peculiar,  and  deserving  of  more  attention  than  has  hitherto  been  paid 
thefUi 
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of  Mr.  Hodgson's  Sketch  of  Buddhism. 

[Continaed  from  page  38.] 

Quotations. 
The  Swdhhavika  Doctrine. 

1.  An  things  are  governed  of  perfected  by  Swahhd»a*  :  I  too  am 
governed  by  Swabhdva,     (Ashtm  Suhasrika,) 

2.  It  is  proper  for  the  worshipper  at  the  time  of  worship  to  reflect 
thus :  I  am  Nirliptf,  and  the  object  of  my  worship  is  Nirlipt ;  I  am 
that  God  (IswaraJ  to  whom  I  address  myself.  Thus  meditating,  the 
worshipper  should  make  pt^a  to  all  the  celestials:  for  ex9iiiple>  to 
Viagra  Safwa  Buddha,  let  him  pay  his  adorations,  first,  by  recoUecting 
that  all  things  with  their  Vija  mantras  came  from  Swabhma  in  this  or- 

*  8wa^  own,  and  &A^va,  nature.    Idiotyncraiif. 
t  Intact  and  intangible,  independent. 

L  2 
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dcr : — ^from  the  vija*  of  the  letter  Y,  air ;  from  that  of  the  letter  R,  fire  ; 
from  that  of  the  letter  V,  or  B,  water,  and  from  that  of  the  letter  L, 
earth  ;  and  from  that  of  the  letter  S,  Mount  Sumhril.  On  the  summit 
of  Sunikr  is  a  lotos  of  precious  stones,  and  ahove  the  lotos,  a  moon 
crescent,  upon  which  sits,  supremely  exalted,  Vajra  Satwa,  And  as 
all  (other)  things  proceed  frt>m  Swabhdva,  as  also  does  Vajra  Saiwa, 
thence  called  the  seLf-existentf.     {Pujd  kand.) 

3.  All  things  and  heings  (in  the  versatile  universe)  which  are  alike 
perishahle,  ^se  as  a  dream,  treacherous  as  a  mirage,  proceed,  according 
to  some,  from  Swabhdva,  (nature,)  and  according  to  others,  from  God, 
(Jswara ;)  and  hence  it  is  said,  that  Sumhhdva  and/^toara  are  essentially 
one,  difiering  only  in  namet.     (Ashta  Sahasrika.) 

4.  At  the  general  dissolution  of  all  things,  the  four  elements  shall 
he  absorbed  in  Sdnydkar-Akash  (sheer  space)  in  this  order :  E^rth 
in  water,  water  in  fire,  fire  in  air,  and  air  in  Akdsk,  and  Akdsh  in 
Sunydia,  and  SUnydta  in  Tathata^,  and  Tathata  in  Buddha,  (which 
Mahd  Siittydta''^)  and  Buddha  in  Bhdvana,  and  Bhdvana  in  Swabhdva, 
And  when  existence  is  again  envolved,  each  shall  in  the  inverse  order, 
progress  from  the  other.  From  that  Swabhdva,  which  communicates 
its  property  of  infinity  to  Akdsh,  proceeded  into  being,  in  Akdsh,  the 
letter  A.  and  the  rest  of  the  letters ;  and  from  the  letters,  Adi  Buddht^ 
and  the  other  Buddhas ;  and  from  the  Buddhas,  the  Bodhi-Satwas,  and 
from  them  the  five  elements,  with  their  Vija  Mantras.  Such  is  the 
Swabhdvika  Sansdr;  which  Sansdr  (universe)  constantly  revolves  between 
Pravritti  and  Nirvritti,  like  a  potter's  wheel.     (Divya  Avaddn.J 

*  Root,  radix,  seed. 

t  Tills  may  teach  us  caution  in  the  interpretation  of  termt.  I  underatand  the 
dogma  to  announce,  that  infinite  Intelligence  is  as  much  a  part  of  the  system  of 
nature  as  finite.  The  mystic  allusion  to  the  alphabet  imports  nothing  more 
than  its  being  the  indispensable  instrument  and  means  of  knoarledge  or  wisdom, 
which  the  Buddhists  believe  man  has  the  capacity  of  perfecting  up  to  the  stand- 
ard of  infinity. 

X  See  the  note  on  No.  3,  on  the  Vatmia  system. 

(  Tathata,  says  the  comment,  is  Satya  Juyan .-  and  Widvama  is  Bh&ta  or  Sattat 
i.  e.  sheer  entity. 

II  See  note  on  quotation  1  of  the  section  A'di  Buddha, 

^  Here  again  I  might  repeat  the  caution  and  remark  at  quotation  2.  I  have 
elsewhere  observed ,  that  Swdbhdviia  texts,  differently  interpreted,  form  the  basis 
of  the  Aiswarika  doctrine,  as  well  as  that  the  Buddhas  of  the  Swdbhdvikas,  Who 
dtrive  their  capacity  of  identifying  themselves  with  the  first  cause  from  nature, 
which  is  that  cause,  are  as  largely  gifted  as  the  Buddhas  of  the  Aiswarikas,  deriv* 
ing  the  same  capacity  from  A'di  Buddha,  who  is  that  cause.  See  remarks  on 
Remus  AT  apud  Journal  of  Bengal  Asiatic  Society,  Nos,  32,  33,  and  34. 
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5.  Mahd  Sunydta  \b,  according  to  some,  Swabhdva,  and,  according 
to  others,  Iswara  ;  it  is  like  the  ethereal  expanse,  and  self-sustained. 
In  that  Mahd  Sdnydta,  the  letter  A,  which  the  Vija  Mtmtra  of  Updya*, 
and  the  chief  of  all  the  Vija  Mantras  of  the  letters,  became  manifest. 
{Rueha  Bhdgavati.) 

6.  Some  say  creation  is  from  God :  if  so,  what  is  the  use  of  Yatma 
or  of  Karma  f?  That  which  made  all  things,  will  preserve  and  destroy 
them ;  that  which  governs  Nirvritii,  governs  Pravritti  also.  (Buddha 
Charitrakdvya, ) 

7.  The  sandal  tree  freely  communicates  its  fragrance  to  him  who 
tears  off  its  bark.  Who  is  not  delighted  with  its  odour  ?  It  is  from 
Swabhdva.   (Kalpalata.) 

8.  The  elephant's  cub,  if  he  find  not  leafless  and  thorny  creepers 
in  the  green  wood,  becomes  thin.  The  crow  avoids  the  ripe  mangoj. 
Tlie  cause  is  stfll  Swabhdva.     (Do.) 

9.  Who  sharpened  the  thorn  ?  Who  gave  their  varied  forms, 
colours,  and  habits  to  the  deer  kind,  and  to  the  birds  ?  Swabhdva  /  It 
is  not  according  to  the  will  ftchchhaj  of  any ;  and  if  there  be  no  desire 
or  intention,  there  can  be  no  intender  or  designer^.  {Buddha  Charitra.) 

10.  The  conch,  which  is  worthy  of  all  praise,  bright  as  the  moon, 
rated  first  among  excellent  things,  and  which  is  benevolent  to  all 
sentient  beings,  though  it  be  itsdf  insensate,  yields  its  melodious 
music,  purely  by  reason  of  Swabhdva.     (Kalpalaia.) 

1 1 .  Tliat  hands  and  feet,  and  belly  and  back,  and  head,  in  fine* 
organs  of  whatever  kind,  are  found  in  the  womb,  the  wise  have  attri- 

*  Upttyay  the  expedient,  the  eQergy  of  nature  in  a  state  of  aotivity.  See  the 
note  on  No.  6,  of  the  section  A'di  Ssmgha. 

t  See  the  note  on  quotation  9  of  this  head.  Yatna  and  Karma  may  here  be 
rendered  by  intellect  and  morality. 

X  These  are  assumed  facts  in  Natural  History ;  but  not  correct. 

(  Here  is  plainly  announced  that  denial  of  self-consciousness  or  personality 
in  the  causa  causamm  which  constitutes  the  great  defect  of  the  SwabMviJta 
philosophy :  and  if  this  denial  amount  to  atheism,  the  Swshhdmkas  are,  for  the 
most  part,  atheists ;  their  denial  also  of  a  moral  ruler  of  the  uniyerse  being  a  neces- 
sary sequel  to  it.  Excepting,  however,  a  small  and  mean  sect  of  them,  they  all 
affirm  eternal  necessary  entity  ;  nor  do  any  of  them  reject  the  soul's  existence  be- 
yond the  grave,  or  the  doctrine  of  atonement.  Still  Newton's  is,  upon  the  whole, 
the  right  judgment,  '  Dens  sine  providentia  et  dominio  nihil  est  nisi  fatum  et 
natura.'  The  Swdbhdmika  attempts  to  deify  nature  are  but  a  sad  confusion  of 
cause  and  effect.  But^  in  a  serious  religious  point  of  view,  I  fail  to  perceive 
any  superiority  possessed  by  the  immaterial  pantheism  of  Briihmans  over  the 
material  pantheism  of  the  BuddhUit.  Metempsychosis  and  absorption  are 
common  to  both. 
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botedto  SwAkioa;  andthemuonof  the  soid  or  life  (A'tma)  wiHibody, 
is  abo  Swabkim.  (BtMka  Chmitm  K^a.) 

12.  From  Swahkiva  (nB^axt)  ail  things  proceeded ;  by  SwaUkdva 
all  things  are  preaenred.  All  their  diierencea  of  structure  and  of  habits 
are  from  Swabhdva :  and  from  Swt^hdva  comes  their  destmctioa.  AU 
things  are  regulated  ftuddkq)  by  Sumbkiim.  SmtAbava  is  known  as 
the  Supreme.  (P^d  |pa»tf,r-'from  the  RiMcka  Ehaganwti,  where  die  sab* 
■lance  is  foond  in  sundry  passages). 

13.  Ahash  is  Swdbkdvika,  because  it  is  established*  governed,  per- 
fected ($uidhaj  by  its  own  force  or  nature.  All  things  are  absorbed  in 
it :  it  is  uncreated  or  eternal ;  it  is  revealed  by  its  own  fonce ;  it  is 
the  essence  (A'tma^J  of  creation,  preservation,  and  destruction ;  it  is  the 
essence  of  the  five  elements ;  it  is  infinite ;  it  is  intellectual  essence 
fBodkmdimikaJ.  The  five  colours  are  proper  to  it;  and  the  five 
BuddhoM ;  and  the  letters.  It  is  Sdnjfdta;  self-supported;  oomipre- 
sent :  to  its  essence  behmg  both  PrmtritH  and  Niruritti,  This  Ahdsk, 
which  is  omnipresent,  and  essentially  inteUectualf,  because  infinite  things 
are  absorbed  into  it,  is^dedared  to  be  infinite.  From  the  infinite  nature 
of  this  Akiah  were  produced  all  moving  things,  each  in  its  own  time, 
in  due  processkm  from  another,  and  with  its  proper  difierence  of  fium 
and  habits.  From  the  secret  nature  of  Akdtk  -ptoooeded  likewise, 
together  with  the  Vij  MwUra  of  each  one,  air  with  its  own  mobility ; 
and  from  air,  fire  with  its  own  heat ;  and  frx>m  fire,  water  with  its 
intrinaical  coldness ;  and  frtNn  water,  earth  with  its  own  proper  solidity 
or  heaviness ;  and  frx>m  earth.  Mount  Sumhru  with  its  own  substance 
of  gold,  or  with  its  own  sustaining  power  (Dhdtwdtmika) ;  and  from 
Sumhm,  all  the  various  kinds  of  trees  and  vegetables ;  and  from;  them,. 
all  the  variety  of  colours,  shapes,  flavours,  cmd  fragrances,  in  leaves,, 
flowers,  and  fruits.  Each  derived  its  essential  property  (as  of  fire  to 
bum)  from  itself;  and  the  order  of  its  procession  into  existence  from 
the  one  precedent,  by  virtue  of  Swabhdva,  operating  in  time.  The 
several  manners  of  going  peculiar  to  the  six  classes  of  animate  beings 
(four-legged,  two-legged,  &c.),  and  their  several  modes  of  birth,  (ovi* 

*  One  comment  on  the  comment  eays,  A'tma  here  meant  itk^  or  diaya,  i.  e. 
the  icM  of  creation,  &c. 

f  Ab6$h  it  here  understood  at  tynonymoot  with  SAnydia,  that  it,  as  the 
elemental  ttate  of  all  thinga,  the  univertal  ubi  and  modus  of  primal  entity,  in  a 
state  of  abttraction  from  all  specific  formt :  and  it  is  worthy  of  note»  that  amidst 
these  primal  principles,  intelligence  has  admitsion.  It  is  therefore  affirmed  to 
be  a  necessary  end,  or  eternal  portion  of  the  system  of  nature,  though  separated 
from  self'Consciousness  or  personality.  In  the  same  manner,  Fr6^na,  the  sum 
of  all  things,  Diva  natura,  is  declared  to  be  eternal,  and  essentially  intelligent, 
though  a  material  principle. 
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ftatooB,  &c.*)  aD  proceeded  from  Sw^bhAm,  From  the  Swtdfhdoa  d 
eadi  maDBion  or  habitat  (VhaoamO  resulted  the  diferenoeB  fflrintiiig 
between  the  several  abodes  of  all  the  six  orders  of  animate  beings. 
The  existenoe  of  the  fatns  in  the  womb  proceeds  firom  the  SwAkdva  of 
the  unkm  of  male  and  female;  and  its  gndnal  growth  and  assumption 
of  Aeah.  bones,  skin,  and  organs.  Is  eanaed  by  the  joint  energy  of  the 
8wtM4va  of  the  tetns,  and  that  of  time,  or  the  SfpMdva  of  the  foetus, 
eperaliDg  in  time.  The  procession  of  all  ttnngs  froim  birth,  through  gr^ 
daal  increase,  .to  matwity;  and  thence,  throng  gradval  decay,  to  death, 
resvltB  spontaneonaLy  from  the  nature  (tf  each  being ;  as  do  the.diffier- 
enees  apfvopriated  jbp  the  fiicnlties  tof  the  senses  and  of  the  mind,  and 
to  those  ext^nal  things  and  ,intarnal,  which  are  perceived  by  them, 
fi^ieech  and  sustenance  from  diipsasd  AkkL  jn  .mankind,  and  the  want  of 
speedi  and  the  eating  of  grass  .in  ^nadmppd^  together  with  the  birth 
of  birds  from  eggs,  of  insects  from  sweat,  and  of  the  Gods  (DevatdsJ 
anlhoot  parentage  .of  ^any  eort :  all  these  marvels  proceed  from  S^Dobhiva, 
(Comment  on  .the  P^fd  iumd,  iiuptatiim  .12.) 

The  AuwMiU  ^skm. 

L.  The  self-existent  .God  is  the  sum^  of  perfections,  infinite,  etemsl, 
without  members  or  passions ;  one  with  all  things. (in  Pranritti)^  and 
septtrate  from  all  things  (m  NtrwrUtiJ,  infiniformed  and  formless,  the 
essenoe  of  PfwnrtMi  .and  of  Nkvrii^.    {Smx^amkhtt  JPwrdm-) 

2.     He  whose  image  is  Siif^t^,  who  is  like  a  cyphfur  or  pomt, 
infinite,  nnsustained  (in  Nmnritti),  4nd  suilninfid  C^firavriiti),  whose 
essence  is  Nirvritti,  of  whom  all  things  are  forms  (in  Pravritti),  and  - 
who  is  yet  formless  (in  Nirvritti),  who  is  the  Iswara,  thefirst  intellecfeaal 
essence,  the  A'di  Buddha,  was  reveiiled  by  ^his  own  will.    This  sdf- 

*  hj  etcBtera,  nnderttand  a/i9ay«  (mora  Brfthmanonim).  That  BmddMim  formM 
•a  integnl  part  of  the  Indian  philosophy  ia  sofficientlj  proved  by  the  multitads 
of  terma  and  cUaiifioationt  common  to  it,  and  to  Brihminism.  The  theoffony 
and  cosmogony  of  the  latter  are  ezpresely  those  of  the  former,  with  sundry  addl« 
taons  only,  which  serve  to  prove  the  posteriority  of  date,  and  schismstical  seces- 
sion, of  the  Bvddhiiti,  M.  Cousxx,  in  his  course  of  philosophy,  notices  the 
idbfenoe  of  a  sceptical  school  amongst  the  Indian  philosophers.  BuddhUm,  when 
fnUy  satplalned,  will  supply  the  desideratum ;  and  I  would  here  notice  the 
precipitation  with  which  we  are  now  constantly  drawing  general  conclusions 
relative  to  the  scope  of  Indian  speculation,  from  a  knowledge  of  the  Briihmanical 
writiaga  only — ^writings  equalled  or  surpassed  in  number  and  value  by  those  of 
the  Bmdddi$i9,  Joint,  and  other  dissenters  from  the  ejoating  orthodox  system  of 
Fy4i«  and  Stmkaru  A'ekirifa. 

f  Prmtnritti,  the  versatile  universe ;  Nirvritti,  its  opposite,  this  world  and  the 
WBKt,  Prmnitti  la  compounded  of  Pra,  an  intensitive,  and  vritti,  action,  occu- 
patiSB,  firom  the'coQt  v4,  to  blow  ^M  the  wind;  Nirwritti,  of  iVtr,a  privative,  and 
MriiH^  aa  befoca. 
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existent  is  he  whom  all  know  as  the  only  true  Being ;  and,  though 
the  state  of  Nirvritti  he  his  proper  and  enduring  state,  yet,  for  the 
sake  of  Prauritti,  (creation),  having  become  Pancha-jmydndtmika,  he 
produced  the  five  Buddhas  thus ;  from  Suvusuddha-dharma'dhdiujajnyan, 
Vairo  chana,  the  supremely  wise,  from  whom  proceed  the  element  of 
earth,  the  sight,  and  colours ;  and  from  Adarshana-juyan,  Akshohhya, 
from  whom  proceed  the  element  of  water,  the  feu^ulty  of  hearing,  and 
all  sounds;  and  from  Pratyavekshana-jnydn,  Ratna  Samhhava,  from 
whom  proceed  the  element  of  fire,  the  sense  of  smell,  and  all  odours ; 
and  from  Samta-jnydn,  Amitdbha,  from  whom  proceed  the  element  of 
air,  the  sense  of  taste,  and  all  savours ;  and  from  Krityanushtka'jnydn, 
Amogha  Siddha,  from  whom  proceed  the  element  of  ether,  the  faculty 
of  touch,  and  all  the  sensible  properties  of  outward  things  dependent 
thereon.  AU  these  five  Buddhas  are  Pravritti  kdmang,  or  the  authors 
of  creation.  They  possess  the  five  Jnyans,  the  five  colours,  the  five 
mudras,  and  the  five  vehicles*.  The  five  elements,  five  senses,  and 
five  respective  objects  of  sense,  are  forms  of  themf.  And  thtae  five 
Buddhas  each  produced  a  Bodhi-Satwa,  (for  the  detail,  see  Asiatic 
Society's  Transactions,  vol.  zvi.)  The  five  Bodhi-Satwas  are  Srishtu 
kdmang,  or  the  immediate  agents  of  creation ;  and  each,  in  his  torn* 
having  become  Sarvaguna,  (invested  with  all  qualities,  or  invested  with 
the  three  gunas,)  produced  all  things  by  his  fiat.  (Comment  on  quot.  1 .) 
3.  All  things  existent  (in  the  versatile  universe)  proceed  from  some 
cause  (h^tu)  :  that  cause  b  the  TathdgataX  {Adi  Buddha) ;    and  that 

*  See  Appendix  A. 

f  The  five  Dhyani  BuddKtu  are  said  to  be  Pancha  Bh^a,  Pancha  Indriya,  and 
Paneha  Ayatan  dkar.  Hence  my  conjecture  that  they  are  mere  personifications, 
according  to  a  theistic  theory  of  the  phenomena  of  the  sensible  world.  The 
6th  Dhydni  Buddha  is,  in  like  manner,  the  icon  and  source  of  the6th  sense,  and 
its  object,  or  Maruua  and  Dhamuif  i.  e.  the  sentient  principle,  soulof  the  senses, 
or  internal  sense,  and  moral  and  intellectual  phsnomena.  In  the  above  passage, 
however,  the  association  of  the  five  elements  is  not  the  most  accredited  one,  which 
(for  example)  associates  hearing  and  sounds  to  Akdsk, 

X  This  important  word  is  compounded  of  Tatha^  thus,  and  gata,  gone  or  got* 
and  is  explained  in  three  ways.  1st,  thus  got  or  obtained,  viz.  the  rank  of  a 
Tathdgata,  obtained  by  observance  of  the  rules  prescribed  for  the  acquisition  of 
perfect  wisdom,  of  which  acquisition,  total  cessation  of  births  is  the  efficient  con- 
sequence. 2nd,  thus  gone,  viz.  the  mundane  existence  of  the  Tathdgata,  gone  so 
at  never  to  return^  mortal  births  having  been  closed,  and  Nirvritti  obtained,  by 
perfection  of  knowledge.  3rd,  gone  in  the  same  manner  as  it  or  they  (birth  or 
births)  came ;  the  sceptical  and  necessitarian  conclusion  of  those  who  held  that 
both  metempsychosis  and  absorption  are  beyond  our  intellect  (as  objects  of 
knowledge),  and  independent  of  our  efforts  (as  objects  of  desire  and  aversion — at 
contingencies  to  which  we  are  liable) ;  and  that  that  which  causes  births,  causes 
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which  ifl  the  canae  of  (versatile)  ezittenoe  is  the  cause  of  the  cessation 
or  extinction  of  ail  (snch)  existence  :  so  said  Sdkya  Sinha.  (Bhadra 
Kalpmfadim,) 

4.  Body  is  compomided  of  the  five  elements  :  soul*  which  animates 
lt»  18  an  enamation  from  the  self-existent.     (Swayamhhn pwrdtM,) 

5.  Those  who  have  snfiered  many  torments  in  this  life,  and  have 
even  homed  in  hell,  shall,  if  they  piously  serve  the  Tri  Ratna  (or  Triad), 
escape  from  the  evils  of  hoth.    {Avaddn  Kalpalatd,) 

6.  ScBANDU  (a  Raja  of  Benares)  was  childless.  He  devoted  himself 
to  the  worship  of  Imoara  {A'di  Buddha)  ;  and  by  the  grace  of  Iswara 
a  sugar-cane  was  produced  from  his  semen,  from  which  a  son  was  bom 
to  him.  The  race*  remains  to  this  day,  and  is  called  Ikshava  Aku. 
(Avaddn  Kalpaiatd.J 


likeiriM  (proprio  figore)  the  iddmate  c«8Sftti5n  of  themi.  The  epithet  Tath&gatm, 
therefore,  eta  only  be  epplied  to  A'di  Buddha^  the  lelf-ezisteat,  who  is  aefer 
inearnated.  Id  a  ftguratife,  or  at  leaat  a  restricted,  sense; — cessation  of  haman 
births  being  the  essence  of  what  it  implies.  I  have  seen  the  question  and 
answer,  '  what  is  the  7*a^A^^a/a  ?  It  does  not  come  again,*  proposed  and  soWed 
by  the  Rakiha  BkoffovaH,  in  the  rery  spirit  and  almost  in  the  words  of  the  VedM. 
One  of  a  thoasand  proofii  that  hare  occurred  to  me  how  thoroughlf  Indian 
Buddkism  is.  TaihAjfota,  thus  gone,  or  gone  as  he  came,  as  applied  to  A'di 
Buddha,  alludes  to  his  voluntary  secession  from  the  versatile  world  into  that  of 
abstraction,  of  which  no  mortal  can  predicate  more  than  that  his  departure  and 
bis  advent  are  aUk9  simple  results  of  his  volition.  Some  authors  substitute  this 
interpretation,  exclusively  applicable  to  A^di  Buddha,  for  the  third  sceptical  and 
goieral  interpretatiou  above  given.  The  synonyme  Sugata,  or  '  well  gone,  for 
ever  quit  of  versatile  existence,'  yet  further  illustrates  the  ordinary  meaning  of 
the  word  Taihdgaia,  as  well  as  the  ultimate  scope  and  genius  of  the  Buddhiii 
religion,  of  which  the  end  is,  freedom  from  metempsychosis ;  and  the  means,  perfect 
and  absolute  enlightenment  of  the  understanding,  and  consequent  discovery 
of  the  grand  secret  of  nature.  What  that  grand  secret,  that  ultimate  truth,  that 
single  reality,  is,  whether  all  is  God,  or  God  is  all,  seems  to  be  the  sole  propo- 
titum  of  the  oriental  philosophic  religionists,  who  have  all  alike  sought  to 
discover  it  by  taking  the  high  priori  road.  That  God  is  all,  appears  to  be  the 
prevalent  and  dogmatic  determination  of  the  firhhmanists  ;  that  all  is  God,  the 
preferential  but  sceptical  solution  of  the  BuddhitU  t  and,  in  a  large  view,  I 
believe  it  would  be  difficult  to  indicate  any  further  essential  difference  between 
their  theoretic  systems,  both,  as  I  conceive,  the  unquestionable  growth  of  the 
Indian  soil,  and  both  founded  upon  transcendental  speculations,  conducted  in 
the  very  same  style  and  manner. 

•  That  of  Sdkjfa  Sinha,  and  said  by  the  BuddhUti  to  belong  to  the  solar  line 
of  Indian  Princes.  Nor  is  it  any  proof  of  the  contrary,  that  the  Paurdnika 
genealogies  exhibit  no  trace  of  this  race.  Those  genealogies  have  been  altered 
again  and  again,  to  suit  current  prejodices  or  partialities.    The  BdUunana  who 
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7.  When  all  was  void,  perfect  void,  (Sdn^a,  Mahd  Siinyu)  the  trili* 
teral  syllable  Aum  became  manifest,  the  first  created,  the  inefiably 
splendid,  surrounded  by  all  the  radical  letters  (Vijd  Akshara),  as  by  ^ 
necklace.  In  that  Aum,  he  who  is  present  in  all  things^  formless  and 
passionless,  and  who  possesses  the  Tri  Ratna,  was  produced  by  hif 
own  will.     To  him  I  make  adoration.     (Swayambkn  purdna). 

The  Kdrmika  System. 

1 .  From  the  union  of  Updya  and  Prq;nd*,  arose  Manas,  the  lord 
of  the  senses,  and  from  Manas  proceeded  the  ten  virtues  and  the  ten 
vices ;  so  said  Sdkya  Sinha,     fDivya  Avadan.J 

2.  The  being  of  all  things  is  derived  from  belief,  reliance,  (pratyaya,) 
in  this  order  :  from  fiedse  knowledge,  delusive  impression  ;  from  delufive  , 
impression,  general  notions  ;  from  them,  particulars ;  from  them^  the 
six  seats  (or  outward  objects)  of  the  senses ;  from  them,  contact ;  from 
it,  definite  sensation  and  perception ;  from  it,  thirst  or  desire ;  from  it, 
embryotic  (physical)  existence  ;  from  it,  birth  or  actual  physical  exists 
ence ;  from  it,  all  the  distinctions  of  genus  and  species  among  animate 
things ;  from  them,  decay  and  death,  after  the  manner  and  period 
peculiar  to  each.  Such  is  the  procession  of  all  things  into  existence 
from  Avidya,  or  delusion :  and  in  the  inverse  <N:der  to  that  of  their 
procession,  they  retrograde  into  non-existence.  And  the  egress  and 
regress  are  both  Karmas,  wherefore  this  system  is  called  Kdrmika, 
(Sdkya  to  his  disciples  in  the  Racha  Bhagavati.J 

3.  The  existence  of  the  versatile  world  is  derived  sheerly  from 
fancy  or  imagination,  or  belief  in  its  reality  ;  and  this  false  notion  is 
the  first  Karma  of  Manas,  or  first  act  of  the  sentient  principle,  as  yet 
unindividualized  ?  and  unembodied.  This  belief  of  the  unembodied  sen- 
tient principle  in  the  reality  of  a  mirage  is  attended  with  a  longing 
after  it,  and  a  conviction  of  its  worth  and  reality ;  which  longing  is 
called  Sanscdr,  and  constitutes  the  second  Karma  of  Manas.  When 
Sanscdr  becomes  excessive  incipient  individual,  consciousness  arises 
(third  Karma) ;  thence  proceeds  an  organised  and  definite,  but  arche- 
typal body,  the  seat  of  that  consciousness,  (fourth  Karma ;)  from  the 
last  results  the  existence  of  [the  six  sensible  and  cognizable  properties 
of]  naturalt  objecU,  moral  and  physical,  (fifth  Karma,)    When  the 

obliterated  throughout  India  every  veitige  of  the  splendid  and  extensive  litera- 
ture of  the  Buddhagf  would  have  little  scruple  in  expunging  from  their  own  sacred 
books  the  royal  lineage  of  the  great  founder  of  BuddkUm. 

*  See  the  note  on  quotation  6  of  the  section  A'di  Safigha.  Also  the  note  on 
quotation  1  of  the  Vatmim  system. 

t  So  I  render,  after  much  inquiry,  the  Shad  Ayatan,  or  six  seats  of  the  senses 
•xteriuil  and  internal ;  and  which  are  in  detaU  as  follows:    Rupa,  Savda,  Qanda, 
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vdetypdly  embodinl  sentient  principle  comes  to  exercise  itself  on 
theae  properties  of  things,  tiien  definite  perception  pr  knowledge  is 
prodnced*  as  that  this  is  white,  the  other,  black ;  this  is  right,  the 
other  wrong,  (si^  Karma,)  Thence  arises  desire  or  worldly  affection 
IB  the  archetypal  body,  (seventh  Karma,)  which  leads  to  corporeal 
ooneeptioB,  (eighth,)  and  that  to  physical  birth,  (ninth.)  From  birth 
result  the  varieties  of  genus  and  species  distingaishing  animated  nature, 
(tenth  Karma,)  and  thence  come  decay  and  death  in  the  time  and 
manner  peculiar  to  each,  (eleventh  and  final  Karma,)  Such  is  the  evolu- 
tkm  of  all  things  in  Pravritti;  opposed  to  which  is  Niruritii,  and  the 

Jlsffff,  8^^r$m,  Vkarma,  There  is  aa  ob^ioiu  difficulty  at  to  Spartm,  and  aome 
also  aa  to  Dharmm,  The  whole  category  of  the  Ayaimu  ezpreaaea  9uiw4trd  things : 
and  after  mach  iaYOitigatioB,  I  gather,  that  tuider  Bupa  is  comprised  not  only 
colour,  bat  form  too,  so  far  as  its  discrimination  (or,  in  Kdrmika  terms,  its 
existence)  depends  on  sight ;  and  that  a//  other  unspecified  properties  of  body 
are  referred  to  Spar$a,  which  therefore  inclades  not  only  temperatare,  roughness, 
and  smoothness,  and  hardness,  and  its  opposite,  but  also  gravity,  and  eren  extend- 
ed fignre,  though  not  extension  in  the  abstract. 

Here  we  have  not  merely  the  secondary  or  sensible  properties  of  matter,  but 
also  the  primary  ones ;  and,  aa  the  exUience  of  the  Ayatatu  or  outward  objects 
perceiYed,  is  said  to  be  derived  from  the  Indriydi,  (or  from  M6$ia9,  which  is  their 
collective  energy,)  in  other  words,  to  be  derived  from  the  sheer  exercise  of  the 
percipient  powers.  Nor  is  there  any  difficulty  thence  arising  in  reference  to  the 
Kdrmika  do<itriae,  which  clearly  affirms  that  theory  by  its  derivation  of  all  things 
from  Prafyoffa  (belief),  or  fi'om  Avidya  (ignorance).  But  the  Indriyd*  and 
^«rdii#,  with  their  neeeaary  connexion,  (and,  possibly,  also,  the  making  Anidya 
tiie  sooroe  of  aU  things,)  belong  likewise  to  one  section  at  least  of  the  Swabhd' 
mka  school ;  and,  in  regard  to  it,  it  will  require  a  nice  hand  to  exhibit  this 
Berkleyan  notion  existing  co-ordinately  with  the  leading  tenet  of  the  SwaiAdvikag, 
In  the  way  of  explanation  I  may  observe,  first,  that  the  denial  of  material  entity 
iuTolved  in  the  Indriyd  and  Ayatdn  theory  (as  in  that  of  Avidya)  respects  solely 
tike  vemtlle  world  of  Frdvritti,  or  of  specific  ^rm«  mirely,  and  does  not  touch 
tke  mrwritiikd  state  of  formative  powers  and  of  primal  substances,  to  which 
Mt«r,  in  that  condition,  the  qualities  of  gravity,  and  even  of  extended  figure,  in 
any  sense  cognisable  by  human  laoulties,  are  denied,  at  the  same  time,  that  the 
real  and  even  eternal  existence  of  those  substances,  in  that  state,  is  affirmed. 

Second,  though  Dharma,  the  sixth  Ayatdn,  be  rendered  by  virtue,  the  appro- 
priated object  of  the  internal  sense,  it  must  be  remembered,  that  most  of  the 
SwobkdHioM,  whilst  they  deny  a  moral  ruler  of  the  universe,  affirm  the  existence 
of  morality  as  a  part  of  the  system  of  nature.  Others  again  (the  minority)  of 
the  SuMibkdviiaa  reject  the  sixth  Indriya,  and  sixth  Ayatdn,  and,  with  them,  the 
sixth  Dkydni  Buddha,  or  Vqfrd  Satwa,  who,  by  the  way,  is  the  Maynw  Apollo 
of  the  TdntrUkdt,  a  sect  tilie  mystic  and  obscene  character  of  whose  ritual  is 
redeemed  by  its  unusually  explicit  enunciation  and  acknowledgment  of  a  **  God 
above  aU." 

The  published  explanafions  of  the  procession  of  all  things  from  Avidya  appear 
to  me  irreconcilably  to  conflict  with  the  ideal  basis  of  the  theory. 
jf  2 
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recurrence  of  Nirvritti  is  the  sheer  conflequence  of  the  abandonment 
of  all  absurd  ideas  respecting  the  reality  and  stability  of  Pravriiti,  or, 
which  is  the  same  thing*  the  abandonment  of  Avidia :  for,  when 
Avidya  is  relinquished  or  overcome,  Sanscdra  and  all  the  rest  of  the 
Karmas  or  acts  of  the  sentient  principle,  vanish  with  it ;  and  also,  of 
course,  all  mundane  things  and  bxistences,  which  are  thence  only 
derived.  Now,  therefore,  we  see  that  Pravritti  or  the  versatile  world 
is  the  consequence  of  affection  for  a  shadow,  in  the  belief  that  it  is  a 
substance ;  and  Nirvritti  is  the  consequence  of  an  abandonment  of  all 
such  affection  and  belief.  And  Pravritti  and  Nirvritti,  which  divide 
the  universe,  are  Karmas ;  wherefore  the  system  is  called  Kdrmika. 
(Comment  on  Quotation  2.) 

4.  Since  the  world  is  produced  by  the  Karma  of  Manas,  or  sheer 
act  of  the  sentient  principle,  it  is  therefore  called  Kdrmika.  The 
manner  of  procession  of  all  things  into  existence  is  thus.  From  the 
union  of  Vpdya  and  of  Prdjna,  Manas  proceeded ;  and  from  Manas, 
Avidya ;  and  from  Avidya,  Sanscdr ;  and  from  Sanscdr,  Vijnydna ;  and 
from  Vijnydna,  Ndmarupa ;  and  from  Ndmardpa,  the  Shad  Ayatan* ; 
and  from  them,  Vedana ;  and  from  it,  Trishna ;  and  from  it,  Upaddn ; 
and  from  it,  Bhava ;  and  from  it,  Jati ;  and  from  it,  Jaramarana,  And 
from  Jdtirupy a  Manas,  (i.  e.  the  sentient  principle  in  organized  animate 
beings)  emanated  the  ten  virtues  and  ten  vices.  And  as  men's  words 
and  deeds  partake  of  the  character  of  the  one  or  the  other,  is  their 
lot  disposed,  felicity  being  inseparably  bound  to  virtue,  and  miaery  to 
vice,  by  the  very  nature  of  Karma, 

Such  is  the  procession  of  all  things  into  existence  frt)m  Manas 
through  Avidya ;  and  when  Avidyd  ceases,  all  the  rest  cease  with  it. 
Now,  since  Avidyd  is  a  fidse  knowledge,  and  is  also  the  medium  of  all 
mundane  existence,  when  it  ceases,  the  world  vanishes ;  and  Manas, 
relieved  from  its  illusion,  is  absorbed  into  Updya  Prajnaf,  Pravritti  ia 
the  state  of  things  under  the  influence  of  Avidyd ;  and  the  cessation  of 
Avidyd  is  Nirvritti :  Pravritti  void  Nirvritti  are  both  Karmas.  (Another 
comment  on  quotation  2.) 

*  i.  e.  colour,  odour,  saroar,  sound,  the  properties  dependent  on  touch,  (which 
are  hardness,  and  its  opposite,  temperature,  roughness  and  smoothness,  and  also 
I  believe  gravity  and  extended  figure,)  and  lastly,  right  and  wrong.  They  are  called 
the  seats  of  the  six  senses,  the  five  ordinary,  and  one  internal.  In  thia  quotation 
I  have  purposely  retained  the  original  terms.  Their  import  may  be  gathered 
from  the  immediately  preceding  quotations  and  note,  which  the  curious  may. 
compare  with  Mr.  Colbbrookb*s  explication.  See  his  paper  on  the  Bauddhy 
philosophy,  apud  Trans.  Roy.  As.  Socy.  quarto  vol. 

t  The  VAmdcHrat  say  into  Prtfjna  Updya :  see  note  on  quotation  6  of  the 
section  A'di  Sangha, 
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6.  The  actions  of  a  man's  foimer  births  oonstitate  has  destiny*. 
fPtmj^a  paroda,J 

6.  He  who  has  received  from  nature  snch  wisdom  as  to  read  his 
own  heart,  and  those  of  all  others,  even  he  cannot  erase  the  characters 
which  Vidhdtrif  has  written  on  his  forehead.     (Avadan  KalpalatdJ 

7.  As  the  fifldthfttl  servant  walks  behind  his  master  when  he  walks, 
and  stands  behind  him  when  he  stands,  so  every  animate  being  is 
boond  in  the  chains  of  Karma.     (Ditto.) 

8.  Karma  accompanies  every  one,  every  where,  every  instant, 
through  the  forest,  and  across  the  ocean,  and  over  the  highest  moan- 
tains,  into  the  heaven  of  Indra,  and  into  Pdtdh  (heU)  ;  and  no  power 
can  stay  it.     (Ditto.) 

9.  Kanal,  son  of  king  Asoka',  because  in  one  birth  he  plucked 
out  the  golden  eyes  from  a  ChaUyal,  had  his  own  eyes  plucked  out  in 
the  next ;  and  because  he  in  that  birth  bestowed  a  pair  of  golden  eyes 
on  a  CkaUya,  received  himself  in  the  succeeding  birth  eyes  of  unequal- 
led splendour.     (Avadan  KalpalatdJ 

10.  Sa'kta  Sinha's  son,  named  Ra'hula  Bhadra,  remained  six 
years  in  the  womb  ofhis  mother  Yasodr/.  The  pain  and  anxiety  of  mother 
and  son  were  caused  by  the  Karmaa  of  their  former  births.    (Ditto.) 

11.  Although  I  had  required  (Sdkya  speaks  of  himself)  a  perfect 
body,  still,  even  in  this  body,  defect  again  appeared ;  because  I  had  yet 
to  expiate  a  small  residue  of  the  sins  of  former  births.  (LaUita  VistaraJ 

The  Ydtmka  System. 
1.     Iswara  fA'di  Buddha)  produced  Yatna  from  Pnyna^ ;  and  the 
cause  of  Pravritti  and  Nirvritti  is  Yatna ;  and  all  the  difficulties  that 

•  J>ttt9yd,identtRedintkA*diBuddhahj  the  theistio,  and  with  Fate,  by  the  atheis- 
tic doctors.    The  precise  eqniYalent  of  the  maxim  itself  is  ^r  *  conduct  is  fate.' 

t  Bramhaf  but  here  nnderstood  to  be  Karma. 

X  Chaitjfa  is  the  name  of  the  tomb  temples  or  relic-consecrated  churches  of 
the  BmddkittM,  The  essential  part  of  the  struetore  is  the  lower  hemisphere  : 
above  this  a  square  basement  or  7Y>nM  always  supports  the  acutely  conical  or 
pyramidal  superstructure,  and  on  all  four  sides  of  that  basement  two  eyes  are 
placed.  Wherever  the  lower  hemisphere  is  found,  is  indisputable  evidence 
of  Buddkum,  e.  g.  '  the  topes'  of  MamJtdlava  and  of  P^hawar,  In  niches  at 
the  base  of  the  hemisphere  are  frequently  enshrined  four  of  the  five  DhySni 
Buddhut,  one  opposite  to  each  cardinal  point.  Ak»kohhya  occupies  the  eastern 
nich ;  Batna  iombkiwi,  tiie  southern;  Amitabha,  the  western,  and  Amoghatiddha, 
the  northern.  VairoehtaMf  the  first  Dhy&ni  Buddha,  is  supposed  to  occupy  the 
centre,  invisibly.  Sometimes,  however,  he  appears  visibly,  being  placed  at  the 
right-hand  of  Aiuhohkya, 

$  This,  as  1  conceive,  is  an  attempt  to  remedy  that  cardinal  defect  of  the 
older  Swdbhdvika  school,  viz.  the  deniU  of  personality,  and  conscious  power 
and  wisdom  in  the  first  cause.    To  the  same  effect  is  the  Karmika  assertion, 
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occur  in  the  afiairs  of  this  world  and  the  next  are  vanqoished  by  Yatnm 
(or  conscious  intellectual  effort).     (IMvya  AvadanJ 

2.  That  above  mentioned  Iswara,  by  means  of  Yatna,  produced  &e 
five  Jnydns,  whence  sprang  the  five  Buddhas.  The  five  BtMhas,  in 
like  manner,  (i.  e.  by  means  of  Yatna,)  produced  the  five  Boiki  sahoas  .* 
and  they  again,  by  the  same  means,  created  tiie  greater  Devaids  from 
their  bodies,  and  the  lesser  ones,  from  the  hairs  of  their  bodies.  In 
like  manner,  BaAHM^^*  created  the  three  Lokasi*  and  all  moving  and 
motionless  things.  Among  mortals,  ail  difficulties  are  overcome  by 
Yatna ;  for  example,  those  of  the  sea  by  ships,  those  of  illness  by  medi- 
cine, those  of  travelling  by  equipages — and  want  of  paper,  by  prepared 
skin  and  bark  of  trees.  And  as  all  our  worldly  obstacles  are  r^noved 
by  Yatna,  so  l^e  wisdom  which  wins  Nirvritti  for  us  is  the  result  of 
Yatna ;  because  by  it  alone  are  charity  and  the  rest  of  the  virtues  ac- 
quired. Since  therefore  all  the  goods  of  this  world  and  of  the  next 
depend  upon  Yatna,  Sa'kta  Sinr a  wandered  from  region  to  region  ta 
teach  mankind  that  cardinal  truth.     (Comment  on  Quotation  1.) 

3.  That  Adi  Baddha,  whom  the  Swahhdoikas  call  Swahkdpa,  and  the 
Aiswdrikas,  Ismaraf,  produced  a  Bodhi  satwa,  who,  having  migrated 
through  the  three  worlds,  and  through  all  six  forms  of  animate  exis^* 
tence,  and  experienced  the  goods  and  evils  of  every  state  of  being, 
appeared,  at  last,  as  Sdkya  Sn^ka,  to  teach  mankind  the  real  sources  of 
happiness  and  misery,  and  the  doctrines  of  the  four  schools  of  philo* 
sophyt ;  and  then,  by  means  of  Yatna,  having  obtained  Bodhi-jnydn, 
and  having  fulfilled  all  the  Pdramitds  (transcendental  virtues),  he  at 
length  became  Nirvdn,     (Ditfya  Avaddn.J 

4.  Sa'kta  SiNHA,  having  emanated  from  that  self-existent  which, 
according  to  some,  is  Stoabhava,  and  according  to  others,  is  Iswara, 
was  produced  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  all  creatures.  He  first 
adopted  the  Pravritti  Mdrga  (secular  character),  and  in  several  birtiis 
exercised  Yatna  and  Karma,  reaping  the  fruits  of  his  actions  in  all  the 
three  worlds.    He  then  exercised  Yaina  and  Karma  in  the  Nirvritti 

that  Manas  proceeded  from  the  union  of  Updya  and  Prdjna,  Karma  I  nnder- 
ttaad  to  mean  conscious  moral  effort,  and  Yatna,  conscious  intellectual  effort. 
Their  admission  in  respect  to  human  nature  implies  its  free  witt,  as  their  assig- 
nation to  the  diTine  nature  implies  its  personality, 

*  The  celestial,  terrene,  and  infernal  divisions  of  the  versatile  universe. 

f  Passages  of  this  entirely  pyrrhonic  tenure  incessantly  recur  in  the  oldest 
and  highest  authorities  of  the  Buddhistt ;  hence  the  assertion  of  the  preftice 
that  Sugatism  is  rather  sceptical  than  atheistically  dogmatic. 

I  Expressly  called  in  the  comment  the  Swobh&oika,  Aitwdriia,  Tatnikd,  and 
K^tmUka  systems.  I  find  no  authority  in  Sangata  books  for  the  Brahminical 
nomenclature  of  the  Bauddha  philosophical  schools. 
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M4rffm  (aeoetioal  or  monastic  character)  esaaying  a  release  from  this 
noital  coil,  Mfilling  the  ten  virtues  from  the  Satfu  to  the  Dwapara 
Ym§a^  tiD  at  last,  in  the  Kali  Yuga,  having  completely  freed  himself 
fipom  snlilaiiary  cares,  having  become  a  BkUukuka*,  and  gone  to  Buddh 
Gyd,  he  fiqected  andreviled  the  Brftmanical  penance,  did  all  sorts  of 
troe  penance  for  six  years  under  the  tree  of  knowledge  on  banks  of  the 
Hiraatfmm  mer ',  conquered  the  Namntckmara^^  obtained  BoM-jmfOHf 
beeamethe  most  perfect  of  tlie^«dlcttaf,  seated  himsdf  among  the  SodA* 
jolMSf ,  CAmmda  *  Bkihku'  and  the  rest,)  granted  wisdom  to  the  simple, 
fulfilled  the  desires  of  millions  of  people,  and  gave  Mohkal  to  them 
and  to  himsdf.     (LaOita  ViaidraJ 

5.  A  hare  fell  in  with  a  tiger :  by  means  of  Yatim  the  hare  threw 
the  tiger  into  a  well.  Hence  it  appean  that  Yatna  prevails  over  phy- 
sical force,  knowledge,  and  the  MmUr^t.     (Bkadra  Kalpaoodm.) 

6.  Nara  Simh a  (Ra)«  of  Benares)  was  a  monster  of  cruelty.  Satta 
SwAMA  Raja,  by  means  of  Fa^iM,  compelled  him  to  deliver  up  100 
B^htmdrM,  whom  Nara  Sinha  had  destined  for  a  sacrifice  to  the  gods. 
{Bkadra  Katpavadma.J 

7.  SunHANA  KuMiCaA  found  a  beautiful  daughter  of  a  horse-faced 
Rlija  named  Dbuoia.  By  means  of  Yaina  he  carried  her  off,  and  kept 
her ;  and  was  immortalized  for  the  exploit.     fSwa^eanhhu  PwrdnaJ 

A'di  Buddha. 
1.     Know  that  when,  in  the  beginning,  all  was  perfect  void  (Mahd" 
ttmydi^J,  and  the  five  elements  were  not,  then  A*di  Buddha,  the  stain- 
less, was  revealed  in  the  form  of  flame  or  light. 


*  Mendicant :  one  of  the  fbur  regular  orders  of  the  Bduddkoi.^^et  the  Preface. 

t  A  Daitya  of  K6nekmutp0m,  personification  of  the  principle  of  eril.  Bodhi' 
jmffdn  is  the  wisdom  of  BuddAitm.  An  and  a  was  one  of  the  first  and  ablest  of 
Sa'kta's  disciples.    The  first  code  of  Buddkitm  is  attributed  to  him. 

X  Emancipation,  absorption. 

§  The  doctrine  of  Sunydta  is  the  darkest  comer  of  the  metaphysical  laby* 
rinth.  18  kinds  of  Sunydta  are  enumerated  in  the  Raktka  BhagopatL  1  under- 
stand it  to  mean  generally  space,  which  some  of  our  philosophers  haye  held  to 
be  plenum,  others  a  vacuum.  In  the  transcendental  sense  of  the  BuddAiits,  it 
signifies  not  merely  the  unifersal  ttbi,  but  also  the  modui  ejnitendi  of  all  thinga 
in  the  state  of  quiescence  and  abstraction  from  phsenomenal  being.  The  Bmd^ 
dhuU  have  eternised  matter  or  nature  in  thai  state.  The  energy  of  nature  ever 
i$,  but  is  not  ever  exerted  ;  and  when  not  exerted,  it  is  considered  to  be  void  of 
all  those  qualities  which  necessarily  imply  perishableness.  Most  of  the  Bud' 
dkUte  deem  (upon  different  grounds)  all  phsenomena  to  be  as  purely  illusory  as 
do  the  Vedantists.  The  phsenomena  of  the  latter  are  sheer  energies  of  God; 
those  of  the  former  are  sheer  energies  of  Nature,  deified  and  substituted  for  Ood. 
See  note  on  quot.  A'di  Sangha.  The  Aistottrika*  put  their  A'di  Buddha  in  place 
of  the  nature  of  the  older  Swobhdpihoi.  See  Jouroal  of  As.  Soc.  No.  33,  Art.  1. 
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3.  He  in  whom  are  the  three  gunas,  who  ia  the  Makd  MdrH  and 
the  Vievarupa  (form  of  all  things),  became  manifest :  he  is  the  self«i 
existent  great  Buddha,  the  A'di  ndth,  the  Mak^swara, 

3.  He  is  the  cause  of  all  existences  in  the  three  woiids  ;  the  cause 
of  their  well  being  also.  From  his  profound  meditation  (DkydnJ,  the 
universe  was  produced  by  him. 

4.  He  is  the  self-existent,  the  Iswara,  the  sum  of  perfections,  the 
inSnite,  void  of  members  or  passions :  all  things  are  types  of  him,  and 
yet  he  was  no  t3rpe  :  he  is  the  form  of  all  things,  and  yet  formless. 

5.  He  is  without  parts,  shapeless,  self-sustained,  void  of  pain  and 
care,  eternal  and  not  eternal* ;  him  I  salute.     (Kdranda  Vyiika,) 

6.  A'di  Buddha  is  without  beginning.  He  is  perfect,  pure  within, 
the  essence  of  the  wisdom  of  thatness,  or  absolute  truth.  He  knows  all 
the  past.     His  words  are  ever  the  same. 

7.  He  is  without  second.  He  is  omnipresent.  He  is  Nairaimyu 
lion  to  the  Kdtirtha  deerf.     (Nam  sanpiti,) 

8.  I  make  salutation  to  A'di  Buddha,  who  is  one  and  sole  in  the 
universe  ;  who  gives  every  one  Bodhi-jnydn ;  whose  name  is  Updya  ;  who 
became  manifest  in  the  greatest  Sunydta,  as  the  letter  A.  Who  is  the 
TeUhagata ;  who  is  known  only  to  those  who  have  attained  the  wisdom 
of  absolute  truth.     (Ditto.) 

9.  As  in  the  mirror  we  mortals  see  our  forms  reflected,  so  A'di 
Buddha  is  known  (in  Pravritti)  by  the  32  lakshanas  and  80  anuvinjaiuu. 
(Ditto.) 

10.  As  the  rainbow,  by  means  of  its  five  colours,  forewarns  mortals 
of  the  coming  weather,  so  does  A'di  Buddha  admonish  the  world  of  its 
good  and  evil  actions  by  means  of  his  five  essential  colours|.     (Ditto.) 

*  One  in  Nirvritti ;  the  other  in  PravriHi  ;  and  so  of  all  the  preceding  con- 
trasted epithets.  Nirvritti  is  quiescence  and  abstraction  :  Pravritti,  action  and 
concretion.  All  the  schools  admit  these  two  modes,  and  thus  soWe  the  difficnlty 
of  different  properties  existing;  in  cause  and  in  effects. 

f  Comment  says,  that  Nairatmya  is  '  Sarva  Dharmandm  nirabMtt  laithananff  ;' 
and  that  Tirtha  means  Moktha,  and  KAtirtha,  any  perversion  of  the  doctrine 
of  Moktha,  as  to  say  it  consists  in  absorption  into  Brahm :  and  it  explains  the 
whole  thus,  *  He  thunders  in  the  ears  of  all  those  who  misinterpret  Mok»ka, 
there  is  no  true  Moktha,  but  Sunydta,*  Another  comment  gives  the  sense  thus, 
dividing  the  sentence  into  two  parts,  '  There  is  no  atma  (life  or  soul)  without 
him  :  he  alarms  the  wicked  as  the  lion  the  deer.*  The  first  commentator  is  a 
8wohh6mka  s  the  second,  an  Ainearika  one. 

}  White,  blue,  yellow,  red,  and  green,  assigned  to  the  five  Dhyani  Buddhat. 

For  a  detail  of  ih»  taluhanat^  anuvinjanatf  balat,  btuitas,  &o.  ef  the  neighboar<- 
ing  quotations,  see  Appendix  A. 
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.  11.    .^l^^iiJiAa  delights  in  niikingliappyever^ 
teaderly  loves  those  who  serve  him.    His  miyesty  fills  sU  with  reve- 
leoce  and  swe.     He  is  the  tssnsger  of  pam  and  grief.     (Ditto.) 

12.  He  is  the  possessor  of  the  10  Tirtnes ;  the  giver  of  the  10  vir- 
tues :  the  lord  of  the  10  heavens ;  lord  of  the  Universe :  present  in  the 
10  heavens.     (Ditto.) 

13.  By  reason  of  the  logins,  his  sonl  is  enlightened.  He  too  is 
tiie  eali^tener  of  the  10  jnydtu.  He  has  10  forms  and  10  significa- 
tions, and  10  strengths,  and  10  basiioM.  He  is  omnipresent,  the  chief 
of  the  Mvmg.     (Ditto.) 

14.  He  has  five  bodies,  and  five  jujfdtu,  and  five  sights;  is  the 
wuOmi  of  the  five  Bmddkas^  without  partner.     (Ditto.) 

15.  He  is  the  creator  of  all  the  BtMkag:  the  chief  of  the  B9Mi* 
tatwof  are  cherished  by  him.  He  is  the  creator  of  Prt^wi^  and  of  the 
worid ;  himself  unmade.  AUier,  he  made  the  world  by  the  existence  at 
Prafmd;  himself  nnmade.  He  is  the  author  of  virtue,  the  destroyer  ol 
aU  things*.     (Ditto.) 

16.  He  is  the  essence  of  sU  essences.  He  is  the  Vafrm^dima.  He 
is  the  fakstantly-produoed  lord  of  the  universe ;  the  creator  of  Akd9k* 
He  asauines  the  form  of  fire,  by  reason  of  the  Prajmfa^r^'jmjfim,  to 
consume  the  straw  of  ignorance.     (Ditto.) 

A'a  Prt^,  or  DkanHa. 

1.  I  salute  that  Prdjnd  Pwramtit  who  by  reason  of  her  omniscience 
causes  the  tranquillity-seeking  8ravQkas\  to  obtain  absorption ;  who,  by 
her  knowledge  of  all  the  ways  of  action,  causes  each  to  go  in  the  path 
suited  to  his  genius,  of  whom  wise  men  have  said,  that  the  external  and 
internal  diversities  belonging  to  all  animate  nature,  as  produced  by  her, 
who  is  the  mother  of  BiMka  CBuddka  Maira)  of  that  Buddha  to  whose 
servioe  all  the  Srdnahu  and  BodU'Satwat  dedicate  thems^ves.  (Pan- 
tkammgsaii  Saha»rika.) 

S.  First  air,  then  fire,  then  water,  then  eartht*  and  in  the  centre  of 
earth*  Smkhu,  the  sides  of  which  are  the  residence  of  the  33  millions 

*  The  comment  on  this  passage  is  Tery  full,  and  Yery  cnrions,  in  as  much  as  it 
reduces  many  of  these  sapreme  deities  to  mere  partt  ^f  9p€eeh,  Here  is  the 
sunming  up  of  Che  comment :  '  He  fA'di  Buddha)  is  the  instruetor  of  the  Bad- 
dkat  and  of  the  BodkUtatwat,  He  is  known  by  the  knowledge  of  spiritual 
wisdom.  He  is  the  creator  and  destroyer  of  all  things,  the  fountain  of  Tirtne.* 
Spiritual  wisdom  is  stated  to  oonsUt  of  Sila,  Samddhi,  Pr6jnd^   Vimitikti,  and 


t  Name  of  one  of  the  aseetical  orders  of  Buddki$t9.    See  Preface. 
'  t  la  this  enameration  of  material  elements,  AJkdgh  is  omitted  :  but  it  is  men- 
Honed,  and  most  emphatically,  in  quo.  i«  as  ta  the  50  other  places  quoted.    la 
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of  gods  (Devatdi),  and  above  these,  upon  a  XofM  of  preckraui  stones* 
sustaining  the  mansion  of  the  moon  (or  a  moon-cresoent)  sits  Prdjnd 
Paramita,  in  the  Laliita-dsm  manner*  ;  Prdjttd,  the  mother  of  all  the 
gods  {Prasd-hhagavatang),  and  without  beginnmg  or  end,  farnddyoMtJ 
(Bhadra  Kalpavaddn.J 

8.  I  make  salutation  to  the  Prc^  Dev(,  who  is  the  Prdjnd  Purwrnia. 
^e  Prc^na  ngw,  the  Nvr  rupa,  and  the  universal  mother.     (P^^  ktmd.J 

4.  Thou  Prdjna  art,  like  AkoMh,  intact  and  intangible ;  thou  ait 
above  all  human  wants ;  thou  art  established  by  tiiy  own  power.  Ho 
who  devoutly  serves  thee  serves  the  Taihdgata  also.     (Askia  SoAomla.) 

5.  Thou  mighty  object  of  my  worship !  thou  Prdjnd,  art  the  sum  of 
an  good  qualities ;  and  Buddha  is  the  Gdrd  of  the  world.  The  wise 
make  no  distmction  between  thee  and  Buddha.     (Athia  Sakamka.) 

6.  O  thou  who  art  merciful  to  thy  worshippers,  the  benevolent,' 
knowing  thee  to  be  the  sooroe  of  Baaddha  excellenoe,  attain  perfect 
happiness  by  the  worship  of  thee  I     (Ditto.) 

7.  Those  Buddhas  who  are  mercifol,  and  the  G^tnis  of  the  world,  all 
siidi  Buddhag  are  thy  children.  Thou  art  all  good,  and  the  universal 
mother  (SaMjagat  Pita  MahiJ.     (Ditto.) 

8.  Every  Buddha  assembling  his  disciples  instructs  them  how  from 
unity  thou  becomest  multiformed  and  many  named.     (Ditto.) 

9.  Thou  comest  not  from  any  place,  thou  goest  not  to  any  place. 
Do  the  wise  nowhere  find  tiieef  ?  (Ditto.) 

10.  The  BmUAo,  Praig/ka  Bmddhas,  and  Srioakmt,  have  all  de- 
voutly served  thee.  By  thee  alone  is  absorption  obtained.  These  are 
truths  revealed  in  all  Shd9traM.    (Ditto.) 

.  11.  What  tongue  can  utter  thy  praises,  thou  of  whose  being  (or 
manifestation)  there  is  no  cause  by  thy  own  will.  No  Purdna  hath 
revealed  any  attribute  by  which  thou  ma3rest  certainly  be  known.  (Ditto.) 
12.  When  all  was  Sungdta,  Prdjnd  Dev(  was  revealed  out  of  AUdsh 
with  the  letter  U;  Prdjnd,  the  mother  of  all  the  Buddha$  and  BMi- 
waiwas,  in  whose  heart  Dharma  ever  resides  s  Prdjnd,  who  is  without 
the  world  and  the  world's  wisdom,  full  of  the  wikbm  of  absolute  truth : 


like  msnBer,  the  five  eleueiitt  are  frequently  mentioned,  withont  ellndon  to  the 
6th,  ivMch  howerer  occurs  in  fit  pieces.    Omission  of  this  sort  is  no  denial. 

*  L  e.  one  leg  tucked  under  the  other,  adTaneed  and  resting  on  tlie  bow  of 
the  moon>cresoent. 

f  The  force  of  the  question  is  this,  the  wise  certainly  find  thee. 

X  The  Buddhtu  are  of  three  grades  i  the  highest  is  Makd  Tdnm,  the  medial, 
Praij/ika,  and  the  lowest,  SrwdJta,  These  three  grades  are  called  coIlectiTely 
the  jyi'VdM^  or  three  chariots,  bearing  their  possessors  to  transcendental  glbrj/ 
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the  giver  and  tihe  Qu>n  of  that  wiadoin;  tlie  ever  living  (SiMtfmi); 
the  inscrutaUe ;  Ae  mother  of  BtMkt^.    {P^  kamd.) 

IS.  O  Prd/nd  Dioil  thoa  art  the  mother  (Jmttm)  of  all  the  Bud^ 
hat,  the  grandmother  of  the  Bodhi'Saiwai,  and  great  grandmother  of 
aH  (other)  craitmrea !  thoa  art  the  goddena  (Isam).    (Ditto.) 

14.  Thoa,  Sri  BktigmfaiiMM  Prq/ndt  art  the  som  of  all  the  aci- 
eDoea*  the  mother  of  all  the  BadAot,  the  eolightener  of  Bodki^Jnydm^ 
the  light  of  the  oniverae !  (Gwakdrtmdm  Vpdka.) 

15.  The  homUer  of  the  pride  of  NamttM^mdra,  and  of  all  prood 
onea:  the  giver  of  the  quality  of  Soiya;  the  poaaeaaor  of  all  the  sciencea* 
fte  Laknhmi;  the  protector  of  all  mortals,  anchiathe  DharmaRataa. 
(Ditto.) 

16.  All  that  the  Buddkai  have  said,  as  contained  in  the  Makd  Ydtm 
8Ura  and  the  rest  of  the  SiUrat,  ia  also  Dkanma  Ratmaf.    (Ditto.) 

17.  Becaoae  Baddia  aita  on  the  brow,  the  splendour  thenoe  derived 
to  thy  form  iUominatea  all  the  ethereal  expanse,  and  sheds  over  the 
tiiree  worlds  the  li^t  of  a  million  of  suns,  the  four  Devaidt,  Brakma, 
Vi$k$m,  MakAa,  and  Indra,  are  oppressed  beneath  thy  feet,  which  is  ad* 
Tanced  in  the  Akr^Amm.  O  Arya  Tori!  he  who  shall  meditate  on  thee 
in  tJua  form  shall  be  relievedfrom  all  futoie  births.   (SoroAd  DkittdX^ 

18.  lliy  manifestaticm,  say  some  of  the  wise,  is  thus,  from  the 
roots  of  the  hairs  of  thy  body  sprang  AlmK  heaven,  earth,  and  hades, 
together  with  their  inhabitants,  the  greater  DewddB^  the  leaser,  the 
DmiyMi,  the  Siddhdit,  Gandhtarbm,  and  N6ga$.  So  too  (from  thy  hairs), 
wonderful  to  tell !  were  produced  the  various  mansions  of  the  Badtflet, 
together  with  the  thousands  of  AMWetwho  ooci^y  themf.  From 
thy  own  being  were  formed  all  moving  and  motionleas  things  without 
exception.     (IHtto.) 

19.  Salutation  to  Prajnd  DM,  from  whom,  in  the  form  of  desire» 


*  Sugaijdf  which  the  VAmitehdrt  render,  '  of  whom  Buddha  was  bora ;' 
Che  Dmifkindekdr*,  *  born  of  Buddka,*  or  goer  to  Buddha,  as  wife  to  hosbaad, 

'f  Hence  the  scriptares  are  worshipped  as  forms  of  A'di  Dharma  SiUrUf  means 
literally  thread  (of  discourse),  aphorism.  SdkjfUf  like  other  Indian  sages,  taught 
orally,  and  it  is  donbtfnl  if  he  himself  reduced  his  doctrines  to  a  written,  code, 
though  the  great  scriptures  of  the  sect  are  now  generally  attributed  to  him* 
SiUrm  is  now  the  title  of  the  books  of  highest  authority  among  the  Bauddhat, 

X  Composed  by  Survajnd  Mitrapada  of  Kashmir^  and  in  very  high  esteem, 
though  not  of  scriptural  authority. 

§  Theae  thousands  of  Buddhat  of  immortal  mould  are  somewhat  opposed  to 
llie  so  called  simplicity  of  Buddhism  !  I  whate?er  were  the  primitive  doctrines 
of  Bdhya,  it  is  certain  that  the  system  attributed  to  him,  and  now  found  ia  the 
written  aathorltlei  of  the  sect,  ia  the  Tery  antipodes  of  aimpUdty. 
n  2 


the  produotioii  of  fhe  world  was  exoettently  obtamed"^,  who  w  beauti- 
ful as  the  foil  moon,  the  mother  of  A'di  B^idha,  {JMndra  Matra,)  and 
wife  of  (the  other)  B^ddka,  who  is  imperishable  as  admmmi.  (Sddkana 
Mdia.) 

20.  Thaft  Tmd,  from  which  the  world  was  made  manifest*  is  the 
Triktmakdr  YmUra.  In  the  midst  of  the  YmUra  or  triktm  (triangle)  is  a 
bindU  (point,  cypher) :  from  that  bMtd,  A'di  Pr4^'jMf  revealed  hoself  by 
her  own  will.  From  one  side  of  the  triangle  A'di  Prdjnd  prodaeed 
Buddha,  and  from  another  side,  Dharma^  and  from  the  third  side, 
Sangha.  That  A'di  Pt<yna  is  the  mother  of  that  BmUka  who  issued 
from  the  first  side ;  and  Dharma,  who  issued  from  the  second  side,  iis 
the  wife  of  the  Buddha  of  the  first  side,  and  the  mother  of  the  other 
Buddhat,     (Ck>mment  on  qnotation  19.) 

.  21 .  Salutation  to  Prdjnd  Pdramitd,  the  infinite,  who,  when  all  waa 
void,  was  revealed  by  her  own  will,  out  of  the  letter  U.  Prdjnd,  the  Sakti 
of  Up&ya,  the  sustainer  of  all  things,  (DhamdkiJ  the  mother  of  the 
world,  fJagat-rndtra  ,'J  the  Dhydnr&pa,  the  mother  of  the  Buddhas.  The 
modesty  of  women  is  a  form  of  her,  and  the  prosperity  of  all  earthly 
things.  She  is  the  wisdom  of  mortals,  and  the  ease,  and  the  joy,  and 
the  emancipation,  and  the  knowledge.  Prdjnd  is  present  every  where. 
iSadhana  MdJa,) 

A'di  Sangha, 
.    1 .    That  A'mitabha,  by  virtue  of  his  SanUa'-jnyan,  created  the  Bodkin 
^atwa  named  Padma-pdni,  and  committed  to  hk  hands  the  htasf. 

(jChmakdranda  Vydha.) 

.  *  Dharmadya'Mf^aia  Kmnrupmi^  ▼arionsly  rendered,  *  well  g^ot  from  the  rise 
of  Tirtae/  '  weU  got  from  the  rise  or  origin  of  the  world  ;*  alto  as  in  text,  Dkarm 
madyay  the  source  of  all  tbiogs,  signifies  likewise  the  Foni^  of  which  the  typt 
is  a  triangle.  See  20.  The  triangle  is  a  familiar  symbol  in  temples  of  the  Buddha 
SakiU,  and  of  the  Triad,  ^  The  point  in  the  midst  represents  either 
A'di  Buddha  or  A'di  PrtynA,  according  to  the  tbeistic  or  atheistic  tendency  of 
^is  opinions  who  uses  it.  Our  commentator  is  of  the  V6$ndehdr  or  Atheistic 
fchool,  and  sach  also  is  his  text. 

t  Type  of  creative  power.  A'mitdbha  is  the  4th  DhyatU  or  celestial  Buddka» 
Padma-pAni  is  his  JBim  and  executive  minister.  Paima-ptfm  is  the  pr^Bten^  Dnu» 
and  creator  of  the  exitiing  system  of  worlds.  Hence  his  identification  with  the 
third  member  of  the  Triad,  He  is  figured  as  a  graceful  youth,  erect,  and  bearing 
in  either  hand  a  lotot  and  a  jewel.  The  last  oircamstanoe  explains  the  meaning 
of  the  celebrated  Shadakshari  Mantra,  or  six-lettered  invooation  of  him,  vis. 
OmJ  Mane  padme  horn  I  of  which  so  many  corrupt  versions  and  more  corrupt 
interpreUtions  have  appeared  from  Chinese,  Tibeton,  Japanese,  Mongolese, 
and  other  sources.  The  mantra  in  question  is  one  of  three,  addressed  to  th« 
several  members  of  the  Triad,  But  the  prtttent  Divui,  whether  he  be  Angnstua 
•r  Pa^ma-pdnif  is  every  thing  with  the  many.     Hence  the  notoriety  of  ihi^ 
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2.  Fhyni  between  his  (Tadma^n^sJ  shoulden  spruig  Brahma  g 
from  his  forehead,  Makd  Diva ;  from  his  two  eyes,  the  ten  and  moon ; 
from  his  month,  the  sir ;  from  his  teeth,  SarammKi  from  his  belly, 
Varwut;  from  his  knees,  Lak»km(;  from  his  feet,  the  earth ;  from  his 
navd,  water ;  from  the  roots  of  his  hsir,  the  Indrat  and  other  Dmntda. 
(Ditto.) 

3.  For  the  sake  of  obtaining  NirvrUti»  I  devote  myself  to  the  feet  of 
$0mgha,  who,  having  assumed  the  three  CTmmw,  created  the  three  worids. 
(P^d  hmd.) 

4.  He  (Padma-pdm)  is  the  possessor  of  Solya  Dkarma^  the  Bodkin 
mtwa,  the  lord  of  the  world,  the  Makd^mima^  the  master  of  ail  the 
DAonmv.     (Chmakdranda  Vydka), 

5.  The  lord  of  all  worlds,  (Sarvalokddk^pa,)  the  Sri-eUfe,  the  Dkarma 
Rd^a.  Uie  Loktmoara,  sprang  from  A'H  Baddku^  {Jimtmnfia.)  Sach  is 
he  whom  men  know  for  the  Sangha  Raina.     (Ditto.) 

6.  From  the  union  of  the  essences  of  Updjfa  and  of  Pnymdf  pro- 
ceeded the  woild,  which  is  Sangha. 


ttrm^  whibt  the  others  are  hardly  ever  heard  of,  and  have  that   remained 
mnknown  to  oar  traTellers. 

«  From  A'mitabkm  Buddha  immediately :  mediately  from  A'di  Buddha. 

t  Sach  it  the  Aiawwrika  reading.  The  Prdjuihat  retd  *  from  the  union  of 
Prdjna  and  ITp^ye.' 

With  the  former,  UpAya  is  A'di  Buddha,  the  efficient  and  pltttic  cause,  or 
only  the  former ;  and  Pri^nd  is  A'di  Dharma,  plastic  cause,  a  binnity  with 
Bmddhm,  or  only  a  product.  With  the  latter,  Up^a  is  the  energy  of  Pr^^fUif 
the  universal  material  cause. 

The  ari§imU  aphorism,  as  I  beliere,  is,  *  ihrj^nompayaimaiamg  Jagaimf*  which 
I  thus  translate :  '  From  the  universal  material  principle,  in  a  state  of  actiTity, 
proceeded  the  world.'  This  original  Sutra  has,  howeyer,  undergone  two  trant« 
formations  to  suit  it  to  the  respectiTe  doctrines  of  the  Triadie  AUwarikat  and  of  the 
KdnrnkuM,  The  version  of  the  former  is,  Updypri^namakang  tangka ;  that  of  the 
latter  is,  Updypr^^naimakang  manaia.  Of  both,  the  Vpdya  is  identical  with  A'di 
Buddha,  and  the  Prdjnd  with  A'di  Dharma,  But  the  result — the  unsophisti- 
cated ^4^0/  of  the  Pr^niha»,  became  A*di  Sangha,  a  creator,  with  the  AiiwarUas  / 
and  JImMaa,  the  sentient  principle  in  man,  the  first  production,  and  producer 
^all  other  thinge,  with  the  Kdrmihae,  Avidya,  or  the  condition  of  mundane 
things  and  existences,  is  an  illusion,  alike  with  the  Pr^niJtae  and  with  the 
KdrmHae,  But,  whilst  the  -former  consider  Avidga  the  universal  affection  of 
theiiMlerta/and  immodiato  esMeof  all  things  whatever ;  the  latter  regard  Avidga 
as  an  affection  of  Mmiaff  merely,  which  they  hold  to  be  an  immaterial  principle 
and  the  mediate  cause  of  all  things  the,  A'di  Buddha  being  their  final  cause. 
The  phsenomena  of  both  are  homogeneous  and  unreal:  but  the  Prdfuikat  derive 
them,  directly,  from  a  material  souroe — the  K&rmikae,  indirectly,  from  an 
immaterial  fount.    Our  sober  Buropeaa  thoughtt  and  languaget    can  tcarcely 
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P.  S.  With  regard  to  the  oo&ttstencjr  or  otherwise  of  the  view  of 
the  aaljeot  taken  in  the  sketch  of  BtMhitm,  with  the  general  tenor  of 
the  foregone  qnotationa,  i  would  obaenre*  tiiat  the  ideal  theory  involved 
in  the  Prc^mka.  Swabhdoika^  and  in  the  Karmika  doctrines,  was  omit- 
ted by  me  in  the  sketch,  from  some  then  remaining  hesitation  as  to 
its  real  drift,  as  weU  as  its  connexion  with  those  schools,  amd  no 
other.  Upon  this  esedutive  connexion  I  have  still  some  doubt.  For 
the  resti  I  retain  unchanged  the  opinions  expressed  in  the  sketch,  that 
the  Karmika  and  Ydimka  schools  are  more  recent  than  the  others^* 
that  they  owe  their  origin  to  attempts  to  qualify  the  extravagant  quiet* 
ism  of  the  primitive  Sumbkdtnkat,  and  even  of  the  Ai9warika§  anA 
that  their  contradistinguishing  mark  is  the  preference  given  by  them 
respectively  to  morals,  or  to  intellect,  with  a  view  to  final  beantitude. 
The  assertion  of  the  Asktofokasrika,  that  Swabkavot  or  nature  absoluteLy 
disposes  of  us,  not  less  than  the  assertion  of  others,  that  an  immaterial 
•abstraction  so  disposes  of  us,  very  logically  leads  the  author  of  the 
Buddha  Charitra  to  deny  the  use  of  virtue  or  intellect.  To  oppose 
these  ancient  notions  was.  I  conceive,  the  especial  object  of  those  who, 
by  laying  due  stress  on  Karma  and  Yatna,  gave  rise  to  the  K6irmika 
and  Yainika  schools.  But  that  these  latter  entertained  such  just  and 
adequate  notions  of  God's  providence,  or  man's  free  will,  as  we  are 
fiimillar  with,  it  is  not  necessary  to  suppose,  and  is  altogether  impro- 
bable. None  such  they  eoM  entertain  if ,  as  I  believe,  they  adopted 
the  more  general  principles  of  their  predecessors.  The  ideal  theory 
or  denial  of  the  reality  of  the  versatile  world,  has,  in  some  of  ite 
numerous  phrases,  a  philosophical  foundation ;  but  its  prevalence  and 
popularity  among  the  BuddhUti  are  ascribable  principally  to  that  enthu* 
aiastie  contempt  of  action  for  which  these  quietists  are  so  remarkable. 
Their  passionate  love  of  abstractions  is  another  prop  of  this  theory, 

eope  with  toch  extnTSgaacies  as  theie :  bat  it  would  leein  we  must  call  the  one 
doctrine  material,  the  other,  immaterial,  idealism. 

The  phenomena  of  the  Prdjnikot  are  sheer  energies  of  matter,  those  of  the 
Karmikoi,  are  sheer  (human)  perceptions.  The  notions  of  the  former  rest  on 
general  grounds— those  of  the  latter,  on  particolar  ones,  or  (as  it  has  been 
phrased)  upon  the  patting  the  world  into  a  man's  self ;  the  Greeic  '*  pantoa 
matron  anthropos." 


JbrrtHum  in  N<t,  49,  Jmwar^,  1838. 
Psft  85,  Um  S  of  note,  M  *  preferred.*  rmi  •  pottponctl.* 
„  «c  pa«lm)>^  •  SHigats.'  nari  •  Ssegato.' 
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APPENDIX  A. 

DeiM4i§d  tmmmermtUm  pfnme  pfihe  frimeipml  Aitriimtet  of  A'»i  Bvddha,  r*- 
ftrrtd  toimtMe  proeetdimg  QitMiMtioui  tmdtr  4k0i  ff^od* 


I 

u^fHniiimriMi^iiiiiii  ^ 

«^S*1F'^wf    ft.  tmrRmr   iti 
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wni  fir^nf  ^nrfii  ^irr^fti  #ftic  wTWi[nr 
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APPENDIX  B. 
Cltiit^Ud  Snumer^im  of  the  primeipal  Objects  q/  Uwdiha  Worship. 

UpAya. 

'Adi.Baddha. 

MaMi-Valroehaiia. 

BkdmnAifi, 

Pri^nii-p4raiiiit4. 

DtoaydmnAya, 
1.  3. 

Upiya.  Pn^oii.  {  Boot  of  ikctetie  doctrioe. 

1.  9. 

Pn^ni.  Upiiya.  <[  Root  of  atheUtic  ditto. 

Trojfdmndjfa. 

9.  1.  3. 

Dbarma.  Buddha.  Sangha. 

3.  J.  3. 

Saagha.  Buddha.  Dhanna. 

1.  3.  3. 

Buddha.  Pharaia.  Sangha. 

Psmeha-Buddhdmndyu, 

4.  3.  1.  3.  S* 

4initlibha.    Aktbobhya.    Valrochana.    RatoaaambhaTa.    Amoghaalddfaa. 

PmchU'PraJndmnayL 

4.  3.  1.  3.  S. 

PAndarfc.    LochauA.    VajradhdtwiivaH.    Miimakl.      Tkrd. 

Ptmeha'SaitghAwiui&ya, 

4.  3.  1.  S.  8. 

Padmaplmi.    VajrapliBi.    Samantabhadra.    Rataapini.    YiawapinL 

Ptauha^Sangha'Prii^nAmiiAjfi. 

4.  3.  1.  3.  5. 

Bhrtkutt-tlurA.    Vgntiri,    SlUitkri.    Rataatfcri.    ViswatirA. 

MatdntarO'Ptmeha''  BuddhAmnAya» 

1.  3.  3.  4.  8. 

Vairoehana.    Aksl^obhya.    RatnaaimbhaTa.    Aadt^bba.    Amoghaalddha. 

MatAHtarn'PanehO'Projndmndyi, 

1.  3.  3.  4.  6. 

Yi^radhitwltTari.    Lochani.    Mimaki.    Pandari.    T6ri. 

Matintora'PaMeha»Sanghdmndjfa, 

1.  3.  a.  4.  5. 

Samantabhadra.    Y^jrapAni.    Ratnap&ni.    Padmapial.    Yiaw^p^. 

Matdniara-Pancha-  SanghO'Prajn&miiidiyL 

1.  3.  3.  4.  8. 

SitaKdL    UgratiM.    IQLataatiriL    BhiYkutit&ri.    in«rat4rtU 

If o/daf  ara-PoacAa-  BtuUAdimidjf  a. 

4.  3.  K  3.  .6. 

Amitlibha.    Amoghasiddba.   ^hirochana.    RatnasambhaVa.    Akshobhya. 

Mnidktesr^Paiieba'PrsijndmiiAiyL 

4.  9.  1.  3.  6. 

TM.    MAmaki.    Yi^radh&twfsTarl.    Ptodarii.    LochaaA. 

Shftd^ArmMdya^^^widhdh. 

1*  8*  3*  4.  8.  o. 

Yalrochana.  Akshobhya.  Ratnasambhava.  AnutAbha.  Amoghasiddba.  Yiynwatim. 
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T^nidhitwfsTari.    LoehMiA.    Mteiiki.    Piadwi.    JUL    Y^rafl^witniki. 

1*  9m  9»  4*  8«  6* 

StmAaUbhadn.    Y^rap^aL    Bataapial.    PudoMfiai.    YUwapini.    Ghaatap4ai. 

MdaatMjfa-  8apia*BuddhiwMAya» 

1.  9.  S.  4.  6.  6.  7. 

Yipatyf.    Sikhi.    Yiswabhi.    Kak^taaada.    Kaaakamani.    Kiarjwfm,    84kyasinba. 

MaMalani-JMiMt%a.;9i|p<«.BiMMIdiRiitfya. 

6.  4.  9.  1.  3.  5.  7. 

Kifyapa.   Kakfitsaada.    Sikhf.    Yipatyi.    Ylswabk6.    Kaaakamani.    Sikyatinha. 

fr«/ad-iittrtfo-Z>*ydai>Aftwa.Badd>aiita4yg. 

S.  K  S. 

Akshobkya.    Yairoduma-YijradhitwftTaH.    Ratnaiambkara. 

8«  D>  4«  S«  7«  9* 

Piadari.    Loehani.    Amitibha.    Amoghaalddha*    Mimaki.    Tark. 

DAp^bU-JV^RNi-BwhUdjiM^ya. 

4.  a.  J.  3.  6. 

Amitibha.    Akikobkya.    Yairoekaaa.    Ratnaaambhava.    Aoiogkasiddka* 

8.  8.  7.  9. 
Y^radkama.    Yi^rasatwa.    Yajrarija.    Yijrakarma* 

4.  9.  1.  S.  8. 

PUdafi.    Lockaad.    Y^JradbdtwiBTaH.    Mdmakf.    TM. 

8.  8.  7.  9. 

DkamaT^rtai.    Y^raaatwdtniki.    Rataavajriai.    Kamavi^rinf. 

X>A|fdai-iVaMi-5aapAdaiad|fdA. 

4.  9.  1.  3.  8. 

Padmapdai.    Yijrapdni.    Samantabkadra,    Ratnapdni.    Yiiwapdai. 

8*  8*  7«  9* 

Dkanaapdni.    Gbantapdai.    Manipdai.    Karmapdai. 

Ifiinta-iVaMi- AMU*d«i«dydadfli  f/«  Misri/a«MNMi«5aa^AdaMd|rdk. 

9<.  J.  3. 

Maitreya.       Avalokltaawara.       Gagaaagai^a. 

8.  4.  S.  7. 

Maajimkoaka.    Samaatabkadra.    Y^jrapdai.    Sarra-niTaraaa-Titkkaflibki. 

8.  9. 

Kshitigarbba.    Khagarbba. 

J^ifH/a-NaMi-BadcttdmadydaaiR  ete  Nava'Dharwtdmndffdh  Pauitak^  Buddhti'Dhar^ 

wM^emffhO'Mandale  P^janakrame  itan  Ifdfaai. 

9.  1.  3. 
GtendaTyikka.    Pr^nd-pdramiti.    Dasabkibnitwara. 

8.  4.  6.  7. 

SaddbamapaadaHka.    Samddbirdja.    Lankdvatdra.    Tatkkgatagubyakd. 

8.  9. 

LaUta-vistanu    Sararna-prabbd. 

^ova-BodMfo^ioa-Saa^Aa-Pra/iidmad^A. 

4.  9.  1.  3.  8. 

Sitatdrd.    Maitidyani.    Bkrikatitdrd.    Paakpatdrd.    Ekitfatd. 

8.  8.  7-  9. 

Dipatdrd.    Ydgiawari.    Dh6patdrd.    Gandkatdid. 

Nava'Devi'PrttfndmndjfL 

9»  ]•  3*  8»  4* 

Yajraviddriai.    Yasandkaid.    Oanapati>'kridayd.    Mdiiehi.    Usbniiha«Tyayd. 

8.  7.  8.  9. 

ParaaaaTad.    Grakamdtrikd.    PratyaasM*    Dkwfijdgrakay^i. 

O  2 
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MitrUO'Nava'DkarmdmMdydk . 

4.  2.  I.  3.  S. 

Vindaii.    Loclfcani.    Vi^radhitwitwari.    Mimaki.    Tird. 

8.  6.  7.  9* 

Pratyanglri.    VfOrwatwitmiki.    Vasandhari.    Qnbyetwaii. 

4.  9.  1.  3.  5. 

Sikhi    Ratoagarbha.    Dipankara.    Vipasyl.    Viiwabh6. 

8.  6.  7.  0* 

K&syapa.    Kakuttanda.    Kaaakamiud.    Sikyatinha. 

Mdnuikigd'Nava'BvddhdmMdifdM. 

].  9.  3.  4.  6. 

Dipankara.    Ratnagarbha.    Vipasyi.    Sikki.    Viawabhd. 

6.  7.  8.  9. 

Kakutsaada.    Kanakamimi.    Kisyapa.    S&kyaaiaha. 

M6niukipa-Nav€i'PraJndmi%6yi, 

t.  9.  3.  4.  5. 

Jw^vati.     La3L8kanaTati.    Vipaayanti.    Sikhim£lini.    VUwadhari. 

6.  7.  8.  9. 

Kakudrati..    Kanthanamdlini.    MabidhaHL    Yaaodbari. 

Nova  BhikshM'Sanghdmndtfdh. 

I.  2.  3.  4.  5. 

Pradipeswara.    Ratnariva.    Mahimati.    Ratnadbari.    A'k&saga^ja. 

6.  7.  8.  9. 

Sakalamangala.    Kanakarlua.    Dbarmodara.    Ananda. 

JH  SH-SkdrntU^^uNavdmndya-Devatdh  Samdptdk. 

N.  B.     Tbe  autbority  for  tbese  details  is  tbe  Dharma  Sangraba,  or  eat^Iogme 

raitowU  of  tbe  terminology  of  Banddba  system  of  philosopby  and  religion. 


IXI. — Notes  explanatory  of  a  Collection  of  Geological  Specimens  from 
the  Country  between  Hyderabad  and  Ndgpur.  By  J.  G.  Malcolmbon, 
Assistant  Surgeon,  Madras  Establishment.     PL  V, 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  forwarding  from  Madras*  a  selection  of  geolo* 
gical  specimens,  collected  in  May,  1833,  between  the  cities  of  Hyderabad 
and  Nigpur.  I  regret,  that  circumstances  prevented  my  doing  this 
sooner,  and  that  the  notes  in  explanation  of  the  localities  whence  they 
were  obtained,  must  now  be  short  and  imperfect ;  I  hope,  however, 
that  the  specimens  themselves  will  be  of  use  in  illustrating  the  geology 
of  a  tract  of  country  hitherto  undescribed,  and  which  connects  the 
formations  of  the  south-east  of  the  Deccan,  with  those  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  valley  of  the  Narbada. 

From  my  inability  to  identify,  describe,  and  figure  the  numerous 
fossils,  discovered  in  the  tract  of  country  between  the  Grodavery 
and  the  town  of  Hinganghit,  47  miles  south  of  Nagpur,  and  the 
importance  of  these,  in  reference  to  the  questions  as  to  the  relative 
age  of  the  great  trap  formation  of  the  Deccan,  and  of  the  west  of 
India,  and  the  clayslate  formation  of  Votsbt,  with  its  associated  sand- 
stone*, and  the  periods  of  elevation  of  the  granitic  rocks,  on  which 

*  See  his  account  of  tbe  diamond  mines  of  Banganapilly. — As.  Res.  zviii* 
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they  appear  nniyeraally  to  rest ;  I  am  indaced,  contrary  to  my  former 
intention^^o  take  to  Elngland  with  me,  those  specimens  of  which 
there  are  no  duplicates.  The  separation  of  the  collection  would  greatly 
lessen  its  Talue,  hy  depriving  me  of  the  opportunity  of  comparing, 
with  each  other,  and  with  arranged  collections,  the  fragments  of  those 
of  which  duplicates  were  not  preserved,  and  of  thus  restoring  the 
fossils  of  which  no  perfect  specimen  was  found.  A  selection  of  the 
most  perfect  were,  also,  sent  to  Mr.  Ltbll,  but  as  he  considers  it 
requisite  that  numerous  species  should  be  ascertained  previous  to 
arriving  at  any  conclusion  as  to  the  age  of  the  fossiliferous  rocks,  it 
may  be  for  the  advantage  of  Indian  geology,  to  submit  the  rest  of  the 
specimens-to  him ;  and  on  the  characters  being  determined,  to  return 
a  portion  of  them  to  India.  There  are,  however,  a  sufficient  number 
of  duplicates  to  illustrate  the  outlines  of  the  geology  of  the  interesting 
tract  of  country  referred  to,  and  to  connect  the  singular  phenomena 
observed,  with  others,  to  the  west  and  east  of  the  route,  and  in  the 
countries  of  the  peninsula  to  the  south,  and  the  Bengal  provinces  to 
the  north.  The  outline  map  includes  several  places,  inserted  in  the 
plans  published  along  with  Dr.  Votsbt's  papers  and  Captain  Jbnkin's 
Accoont  of  the  Mineralc^y  of  Nagpur,  p.  199,  of  the  18th  volume  of 
the  Asiatic  Researches ;  the  interval  between  which,  it  will  assist  in 
fining  up.  I  shall  seldom  use  mineralbgical  terms,  except  I  have  had 
an  opportunity  of  comparing  the  specimens  with  those  collected  by 
persons  well  acquainted  with  the  science ;  and  when  they  do  occur, 
an  examination  of  the  specimens  will  afibrd  the  means  of  correcting 
any  errors  that  may  be  fallen  into.  The  geological  relations  of  the 
strata  were  ascertained  with  as  much  care  as  the  nature  of  the  country 
permitted,  and  no  exertion  was  spared  in  tracing  them  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, both  on  the  plains,  at  the  foot  of  the  hills,  and  their  most 
inaccessible  summits.  My  avocations  however  were  unfavourable,  and 
a  person  more  at  leisure  would  find  an  ample  field  to  reward  his  labours. 
He  must,  however,  be  prepared  to  pursue  his  examinations  in  the  height 
of  the  hot  season,  when  the  grass  and  wood  jungle  are  less  luxuriant, 
and  the  plains  free  from  their  covering  oijawdri  and  other  grain. 

Some  account  has  already  been  published"^  of  the  country  between 
Masnlipatam  and  Hyderabad,  on  which  I  had  not  an  opportunity  of 
making  many  observations.  One  or  two  points,  however,  deserve  to 
be  noticed,  as  the  specimens  collected  in  this  part  of  the  route  are 
similar  to  those  found  north  of  Hyderabad  as  far  as  Nirmal,  and  throw 
pome  light  on  appearances  on  which  important  inferences  have  been 
too  hastily  founded. 

*  Asiatic  Researches,  toI.  ztIU. 
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At  page  70,  volume  ii.  of  the  Glsaninos  in  Scibncb,  a  deaire  is 
expressed  by  a  gentleman  ^J^  home,  stated  to  be  of  high  scientific 
acquirements,  that  specimens  should  be  collected  from  the  face  of  tha 
hill  of  Beirwarah,  where  it  has  been  cut  through  by  the  Kisimak 
river ;  and  the  author  of  the  queries  seems  to  be  impressed  with  a 
b^ef,  that  a  la]^e  had  form^ly  existed  some  way  above  it,  towards 
Wan^iUy.  The  distance,  however,  between  the  Wan4[>illy  ghat  and 
Beirwarah,  is  considerable ;  atd  I  do  not  think,  that  there  are  any 
decided  appearances  at  the  former  of  the  blue  limestone  of  the  day- 
slate  formation*  having  constituted  the  margin  of  a  lake.  The  stcata 
at  the  upper  part  of  the  rising  ground  to  the  north  of  the  river  are  as 
hard  as  those  lower  in  the  valley,  or  on  the  opposite  bank.  A  specimen 
of  this  rock,  of  a  pure  white  color,  and  of  great  hardness,  which  I  broke 
from  the  summit  of  the  ascent  above  Warapilly,  well  known  to  travel- 
lers from  the  difficulty  of  riding  over  the  large  smooth  slabs  of  marblep 
and  which  would  have  been  admirably  adapted  for  lithographic  pforpoaes, 
had  it  been  free  from  minute  crystals  of  quartz,  was  sent  to  you  about 
three  years  ago  by  Captain  Smith  of  the  Madras  Elngineers.  Tlie 
junction  of  this  rock  with  the  granite  to  the  north,  could  not  be 
seen,  the  country  being  flat,  and  covered  with  low  jungle.  Jaspers  and 
fragments  of  trap  are  found  in  the  bed  of  the  river,  and  the  granite  to 
the  north  is  intersected  by  numerous  dykes  of  greenstone,  usually  run- 
ning frx>m  S.  £.  by  £.  to  N.  W.  by  W.  To  the  south  of  the  river, 
the  country  is  lower,  and  for  some  way  beyond  the  town  of  Dachapilly» 
the  limestone,  usually  dipping  slightly  to  the  south,  continues  to  be 
the  surfiEtce  rock ;  which,  whenever  I  have  met  with  it,  on  the  Kistnah, 
at  Cuddapah,  near  Auk,  and  the  diamond  mines  of  Banganapilly,  and 
at  Tarputri  in  Bellary,  or  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Wurdah,  affords 
the  best  indications  of  success  to  experiments  in  boring ;  popious  springs 
spontaneously  rising  from  it,  or  being  lost  in  the  interstices  between 
its  nearly  horizontal  strata. 

At  Beirwarah,  the  river  Kistnah  appears  to  have  cut  a  channel 
through  the  short  ridge  of  hills,  which  terminates  on  either  side  in 
rather  precipitous  cliffs,  and  admits  the  stream  into  the  great  alluvial 
plains  extending  to  the  mouths  of  the  Kistnah  and  Godavery.  Above, 
the  country  has  much  the  appearance  of  having  once  been  an  exten- 
sive lake,  the  bottom  of  which  now  forms  the  rich  plain  extending  to 
Condapilly  to  the  N.  W.,  and  Munglegherry  to  the  south  of  the  river.  It 

*  I  use  this  term  of  Dr.  Votset,  but  think  its  adoption  more  objectioiiable 
than  arsiUaceous  limeitone,  used  by  Colonel  CaLLBN  in  the  Madras  Transae- 
tions.  It  would  be  better  to  characterise  it  as  *'  blue  limestone,'*  *'  Caddapah 
Umestone,*'  or  other  term  involving  no  opinion  as  to  its  geological  relations. 
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i»  probably  bcre,  that  Captain  Hvrbbrt's  correspondent  observed  that 
tbe  "  hardness  and  composition  of  the  rock  appeared  to  diflfer,  accord- 
ing to  the  pressure  they  have  been  subjected  to."  I  believe,  that,  spe- 
tamens  of  the  rocks  of  the  bottom  of  the  hiH,  have  been  sent  to  the 
Anadc  Society  by  Dr.  Bbnza,  and  that  they  are  composed  of  the  pecu- 
liar gneiss  of  ^e  coast.  Fdspar  is  common,  and  some  of  the  varieties 
possess  considerable  beauty.  Hiere  are  the  remains  of  a  rock  pagoda 
cot  in  a  inass  of  compact  felspar,  above  the  road,  leading  along  the 
edge  of  the  precq>ice  over  the  river,  portions  df  which  have  fallen,  the 
natural  fissures  of  the  rock  exposing  it  to  this  kind  of  decay.  On  the 
top  of  the  bin  the  soft  friable  white  rock.  No.  2*,  is  found,  and  is  carried 
'away  by  the  natives  for  the  purpose  of  whitening  the  walls  of  their 
houses.  It  corresponds  exactly  with  specimens  from  Vizagapatam, 
described  as  gpieiss  by  Hxtns,  and  containing  imperfect  garnets.  It 
^  not,  "however,  cither  its  site  as  lying  above  other  rocks,  or  its  ex- 
posed situatioh,  that  has  led  to  its  decay,  so  much  as  the  composition  of 
€ie  Tidge  where  the  edges  of  the  strata  rise  to  the  south.  The  strata 
^Bp  at  a  very  considerable  angle  a  little  to  the  south  of  east.  A  care- 
lid  rarvey  of  tSie  hifis  from  l^e  summit  shows,  that  they  are  short 
iiisula'^  ranges,  such  as  are  found  over  the  Circars  and  other  tracts, 
rimng  from  a  level  country ;  and  that  had  a  lake  existed  in  the  plain 
above,  every  slight  rise  of  the  river  would  have  carried  its  waters 
round  their  shoulders  to  the  north  and  south.  The  rise  in  the  line  of 
bearing  of  the  strata  of  the  hill  north  of  the  river,  and  the  appearance 
of  that  to  the  south,  do  not  support  the  opinion  that  the  lake  was 
lirained  by  the  river  deepening  its  chtonel.  I  do  not  know  whether 
it  can  be  supposed  to  derive  any  support  from  a  tale  told  of  the  river 
god  (Krishna)  having  induced  the  patron  of  the  hill,  who  seems  to  be 
a  form  of  SMtm,  to  permit  him  to  get  his  head  through,  and  that  then 
he  forced  a  passage.  Hie  granitic  hills  of  Condapilly  are  seen  a  few 
mfles  to  the  N.  W. ;  and  in  the  midst  of  the  plain,  rising  out  of  it 
'13ce  an  island,  are  some  great  masses  of  hornblende  rock.  No.  6  ;  and 
Dr.  BxNZA  informs  me  that  he  saw  dykes  of  the  same  kind  of  green* 
stone  passing  through  the  gneiss  at  Beirwarah.  A  mile  and  a  half 
further  on  the  road  to  Hyderabad  Lb  a  quarry  of  granitic  rock,  devoid 
of  hornblende,  and  containing  only  a  very  little  felspar  and  a  few  scat* 
tered  garnets.  A  little  beyond  this,  the  rocks  assume  the  decided  cha- 
TBcters  of  the  great  granite  formation  of  the  Deccan,  with  which  Dr. 
VbrssT's  papers  have  made  your  readers  acquainted.  The  geological 
structure  of  ^e  Circars  is  in  nothing  so  peculiar,  as  in  the  extensive 
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distribution  of  the  singular  sandstone-like  gneiss  described  by  Hbtkb;; 
and  which,  in  hand  specimens*  it  is  often  impossible  to  distingoisli 
from  the  sandstone  also  found  in  many  localities :  and  I  do  not  know 
a  more  interesting  subject  of  inquiry,  dmn  that  of  ascertaining  whe- 
ther  this  sing^ular  rock  is  metamorphic,  and  the  sandstone  altered  by 
the  intrusion  of  the  great  masses  of  porphyry  so  commonly  found 
near  these  equivocal  rocks,  and  by  the  numerous  greenstone  dykes  and 
masses  scattered  over  the  whole  of  these  districts.   Tbe  diamond  mines 
of  MulaveUy  are  at  no  great  distance  from  Condapilly,  to  the  right  of 
the  road,  situated  in  a  basin  between  hills  covered  with  jungle.    The 
sides  of  which,  one-third  from  the  top,  were  found  by  Dr.  W.  Datid- 
SON  to  be  strewed  with  a  sandstone  conglomerate ;  but  he  was  pre- 
vented  getting  to  the  top  by  the  approach  of  night.     Fragments  of 
this  are  found  in  the  gravel,  of  which  I  believe  specimens  have  already 
been  sent  to  the  Society,  intermixed  with  much  kankar :  and  frtim 
some  pits  in  the  valley,  most  of  the  lime  used  in  the  district  is  pro* 
cured.     The  soil  of  the  country  on  the  Hyderabad  Military  road,  after 
leaving  the  alluvial  plain  above  Beirwarah,  is  formed  of  decomposed 
granite,  but  contains  much  lime.     This  admixture,  and  the  kankar 
nodules,  are  probably  of  recent  origin ;  as  I  observed,  in  a  valley  to  the 
right  of  the  road  north  of  the  hill  fort  of  Yeralagnndah,  about  18  miles 
from  Beirwarah,  a  stream  trickling  over  granite  rocks,  and  depositing 
lime  on  all  the  branches  and  rocks  around.     Some  pieces  of  stone  of 
considerable  size  have  thus  been  formed,  and  recent  specimens,  con- 
taining remains  of  branches,  or  of  grass,  easily  crumble  to  pieces*  and 
are  carried  away  by  the  stream.     The  source  of  the  spring  I  was  pre- 
vented from  ascertaining,  by  the  approach  of  night ;  and  as  an  excuse 
for  leaving  this  and  other  interesting  circumstances   unexplored,   I 
must  state,  that  being  in  Medical  charge  of  the  European  regiment, 
during  a  sickly  season,  I  could  not  command  my  own  time  of  marching, 
or  sufficient  leisure. 

The  character  of  the  granite  of  the  Deccan  continues  wdl  maiked 
throughout  the  remaining  part  of  the  route  to  Hyderabad,  and  dykes 
and  imbedded  masses  of  a  fine  crystalline  greenstone  or  hornblende 
rock  of  great  hardness  are  frequently  seen.  These  last  have  occasion- 
ally irregular  shapes,  and  in  one  or  two  instances,  that  of  the  italic 
or  other  irregular  curve ;  and  near  Secunderabad,  they  appear  to  be 
connected  with  the  dykes,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  they  are 
ibund.  It  was  also  frequently  observed,  that  the  various  substances 
entering  into  the  composition  of  the  granite  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
these  dykes  or  masses,  formed  very  large  and  distinct  crystals ;  and 
the  imbedded  greenstone,  though  often  intimately  unked  with  the 
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gnuute,  w«B  IB  odun  more  loobely  oonnccted,  aad  etaSy  tfeparated  by 
tile  ptQgrtM  of  dooompotttioii,  leftving  roaaded  cavitiM  w  the  rock. 

A  cnrcnmstaiioe  of  more  imporUuioe»  howtver,  w  the  oocurreaoe  of 
tiie  beds  of  Inakar  in  this  tract,  being,  as  liur  as  I  bave  observed,  al- 
ways near  some  of  the  greeastoae  dykes  or  beds,  and  irequendy  imder 
or  intermiiigbd  with  masses  of  granite^  which  is  in  a  rapid  state  of 
decay :  these  are  vsoally  rounded,  partly  from  the  prog^ress  of  deecnn* 
poeition,  and  sometimes  from  the  tendency  to  concentric  forms,  whidi 
it  oeoasionaUy  ondoubtedly  assumes.  The  small  detritus  is  in  some 
plaoes  acoMwurfaled  to  a  great  depth,  and  it  has  be«i  stated  by  Dr. 
Chmistu,  that  this  debris  is,  at  a  considerable  depth,  again  consoli- 
dated by  pressure.  In  the  Edinburgh  Journal  of  Science,  1 828-29,  this 
is  also  mentioned  as  a  fact,  common  to  the  rocks  of  other  parts  of 
India.  With  trtrj  respect  for  his  authority,  I  cannot  avoid  the  con- 
viction, that  the  inference  was  founded  on  imperfect  observation,  and 
that  it  has  since  been  employed  in  Europe,  in  support  of  an  ill-founded 
tiieory* 

No.  15,  is  "  Mhurrum"  or  gravel  found  in  deepening  a  well  at 
Bolaram*  (six  miles  from  Secnuderabad,)  upwards  of  50  feet  deep» 
dmring  tlw  very  dry  season  of  1832,  and  is  not  in  the  slightest  degree 
consolidated.  A  loose  block,  which  had  resisted  decomposition,  was 
found  above  it,  and  contains  mica,  (No.  15,)  a  rare  ingredient  in  the 
graaite  of  Hyderabad.  Much  of  the  debris  at  Secunderabad  is,  how- 
ever, consolidated  by  lime,  which  is  seen  to  agglutinate  the  fragments* 
or  to  pass  in  vein-like  lines  or  nodules  through  the  gravel.  Occa- 
sionally there  aro  only  a  few  fragments  of  quartz  or  febpar  scattered 
through  the  kankar,  or  they  appear  to  be  inserted  into  the  surface,  as 
in  No.  10,  which  is  extremely  hard.  Generally,  however,  the  agglu* 
linafced  gravel  is  friable,  and  the  cement  less  obvious.  The  debris  is 
also  sometimes  united  into  pulverulent  masses,  by  the  oxidation  of  the 
ntm  contained  in  the  sienite  ;  but  this  takes  place  at  the  surfiace,  and 
seldom  acquires  any  great  degree  of  hardness.  Specimens  of  the 
granite  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hyderabad  are  numbered  14 ;  and 
the  appearance  of  the  surface  of  that  polished  by  the  continual  passage 
of  hyenas,  in  the  entrance  of  the  caverns  formed  in  the  pile  of  gneiss 
or  gnnite  of  the  "  Chfti  hill,"  near  the  cantonment,  has  been 
described  in  the  Ist  volume  of  the  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society,  (No. 
12.)  The  greenstone  occasionally  has  distinct  crystals  of  felspar 
scattered  through  it,  without  the  porphyry  thus  formed,  losing  the 
remarkable  degree  of  toughness  possessed  by  the  black  rock ;  but,  as 
obaarved  by  Sir  H.  Davt,  the  decomposition  of  the  febpar  is  moro 
rapid  than  of  the  othcar  parts,  (No.  19.)    The  greenstone  is  fieuniliarly 
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known  by  the  name  of"  black  granite/'  and  forms,  when  finely  polish^ 
ed,  the  beautiful  tombstones  of  the  Golconda  mausoleums,  and  the 
pillan  of  that  in  which  Htdeb  and  Tippu  Sultan  are  deposited,  at 
Seringapatam.  The  remarkable  quartz  veins  in  the  neighbouiiiood  of 
Hyderabad  have  been  described  by  Votsky  and  Christie  ;  it  is  there- 
fore only  necessary  to  mention,  that  they  occasionally  exhibit  a  more 
or  less  regular  crystallization,  and  at  the .  same  time,  acquire  the  fine 
tints  of  the  amethyst.  It  is  seldom  that  they  are  sufficiently  regular 
and  perfect  for  the  purposes  of  the  lapidary ;  such  specimens  were» 
however,  discovered  a  few  years  ago,  close  to  the  European  barracks, 
and  at  a  little  distance  from  a  g^eat  greenstone  dyke,  but  not  in  direct 
contact  with  the  quartz  bed  containing  the  crystals,  which,  on  the 
contrary,  passes  into  the  ordinary  sienitic  granite  of  the  country.  The 
colour  of  the  amethystine  quartz  seems  to  be  derived  from  magfnetic  iron 
ore,  which  is  disseminated  in  grains  both  through  the  milky  quartz 
and  the  granite,  amongst  which  they  are  found,  and  has  not  been  noticed 
elsewhere  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  amethystine  quartz  was  again 
met  with  60  miles  north  of  Secunderabad,  near  Bekanurpettah,  in  loose 
masses,  along  with  that  variety  of  laterite  found  near  Beder,  and 
described  by  Votsbt,  and  which  is  seen  along  the  coasts  of  Malabar 
and  at  Boranghur  in  the  Southern  Concan  resting  on  basalt.  The  rising 
ground  on  which  they  were  found  is  composed  of  granite ;  but  the 
country  around  is  of  a  black  trap  soil,  and  numerous  low  flat  ranges 
of  basaltic  hills  are  seen  to  the  north,  the  east,  and  the  west.  A  vein 
of  white  quartz  is  also  met  with  as  at  Secunderabad,  but  the  specimens 
difier,  in  containing  irregular  shaped  geodes  of  agate,  lined  with  crys- 
tals, or  a  red  opake  mamillary  quartz,  approaching  to  calcedony.  The 
iron  in  these  is  usually  imperfectly  mixed  with  the  quartz,  and  from 
the  appearances  above  described,  and  the  quartz  having  in  several 
specimens  been  changed  into  a  red  jasper,  the  surrounding  trap  may 
be  supposed  to  have  altered  the  rocks.  The  colouring  matter  seema 
to  have  been  afforded  by  the  laterite,  which  is  found  in  the  neighbour- 
hood apparently  in  dykes,  and  in  contact  with  the  quartz  which  inter- 
sects the  granite :  but  there  being  no  section,  and  the  water-worn 
surface  only  being  visible,  no  evidence  could  here  be  obtained,  in 
support  of  any  of  the  opinions  entertained  by  geologists,  relative  to 
this  singular  formation.  The  amethysts  are  also  found  south  of  Jan- 
ganapilly,  and  at  Kamareddypettah,  and  Mr.  W.  Gbodbs  met  witih 
them,  of  a  greenish  yellow  tinge,  south  of  Baloondah. 

Granite  Tract  between  Hyderabad  and  the  Nimnd  HiUa. 
The  valleys  and  some  plains  about  Bekanurpettah  are  composed  of 
black  soil,  mixed  with  calcedonies,  &c. ;  and  to  the  west  of  the  road 
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ure  some  flat  hillB,  which  1  had  not  an  opportunity  of  examining. 
They  corresponded  in  their  steep  sides  and  flat  summits  with  the  trap 
hills  to  be  presently  described,  and  Mr.  Gbddxs  informed  me,  that 
they  are  formed  of  amygdaloidal  trap,  based  on  decaying  granite.    With 
these  interruptions,  the  granite  continues  to  Kamareddypettah,  but 
the  mamillary  eminences,  and  the  tors   and  log^ng  stones  formed 
fix>m  their  decomposition,  are  of  more  rare  occurrence.     The  granite, 
however,  still  continues  to  exhibit  the  lamellar  structure,  and  is  easily 
split  into  large  slabs.     In  some  instances,  where  the  lamellae  are  thin, 
the  vertical  fissures  which  frequently  intersect  them  in  right  lines,  and 
greatly  assist  the  progress  of  decomposition,  cause  the  rock  to  break 
into  regular  rhomboids.     The  last  "  tor  stones"  observed  on  the  road 
to  Nagpur  were  north  of  JakrampiUy,  where  they  occurred  on  a  lofty  hill, 
cm  which  there  is  a  small  pagoda.     After  leaving  the  basaltic  hills  near 
Bekaniirpettah  and  Jungampilly,  black  soil  is  seen  in  the  valley  below 
a  large  tank,  and  some  dykes  of  greenstone  pass  the  road  in  the  direc- 
tion  of  S.  by  £.  to  N.  by  W.  at  Kamareddypettah :  the  granite  is 
lamellar  white,  with  black  mica  and  s<»ne  hornblende,  and  fragments 
of  amethystine  quartz  are  scattered  about.     A  little  to  the  north  of  the 
town,  on  ascending  a  very  g^tle  ascent,  the  red  soil  and  granite  give 
way  to  black  soil,  derived  from  decomposed  trap  rock,  which  is  concen- 
tric on  the  top.  but  lower  down  is  arranged  in  imperfect  strata.     On 
descending  tiie  hill  to  the  north,  the  black  soil  conceals  the  granite 
for  a  short  distance ;  but  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill,  and  in  the  bed  of  a 
small  water-course,  it  is  seen  of  the   same  appearance  as   before. 
Immediately  beyond  this,  there  is  a  very  remarkable  hill,  which  is  seen 
from  a  considerable  distance  standing  out  from  the  gently  indulat- 
ing  country,  and  possessing  the  peculiar  form  of  the  trap  hills  of  the 
Deccan.     It  lies  five  miles  north  of  Kamareddypettah,  and  four  miles 
south  of  the  village  of  Nugger,  and  is  marked  on  the  specimens  as 
the  "  hill  of  Nugger."     On  approaching  it  by  a  very  gradual  ascent, 
the  soil  changes  to  black ;  and  all  at  once  the  hill  rises  with  nearly 
perpendicular  sides,  constituting  a  narrow  ridge,  about  half  a  mile  in 
length,  and  of  a  shape   approaching  to  that  of  an  Italic/ running 
nearly  N.  by  £.  to  S.  by  W.     The  hill  is  entirely  formed  of  basalt,  as 
its  form  had  led  me  to  expect.     Above  and  in  the  body  of  the  hill  it 
has  a  concentric  globular  structure,  the  external  layers  of  which  are 
remarkably  soft,  and  on  the  top  of  the  hill  resemble  a  peperino  ;  lower 
down  it  is  soft,  of  a  greenish  color,  and  soapy  feel,  (Nos.  66  and  69.) 
Hie  nuclei  left  undecayed  on  the  top,  are  exceedingly  hard  and  tough, 
of  a  deep  black  colour,  and  contain  large  crystals  of  olivine,  and  small 
globules  of  calcedony.     Many  small  but  very  characteristic  specimens 
p  3 
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of  this  last  mentioned  mineral,  which  had  been  imbedded  between  the 
concentric  nodnlee,  were  picked  up  (No.  67).  At  the  bottom  of  the 
hill,  the  basalt  loses  its  eonc^dtric  imtm,  and  occurs  in  tables  or  huniaaBp 
having  the  appearance  of  having  been  sulijected  to  violent  forces,  it 
sounds  under  the  hammer  when  struck.  Various  specimens  ctf  the 
trap  are  much  loaded  wi^  iron,  sometimes  in  grains  of  a  reddbh  brown 
colour ;  at  others,  it  appears  as  if  it  had  been  partially  smelted,  and  is 
not  very  different  in  its  appearance  from  some  examples  of  laterite. 
Much  of  the  "  kankar"  that  abounds  in  the  soil  is  coloured  with  iron, 
while  other  portions  are  perfectly  white  ;  it  is  not,  however,  confined 
to  the  soil,  as  it  was  observed  to  have  formed  between  two  lamins  of 
the  basalt,  and  by  the  gradual  deposition  of  the  lime,  to  have  neaily 
broken  up  the  upper  stratum.  From  between  some  of  the  vertical 
fissures  in  the  tables,  and  round  the  large  rounded  masses  that  occmr 
in  them,  a  formation  of  ''kankar"  projects  ia  several  places  half  a  foot 
from  the  surface  of  the  rock.  It  was  evident,  that  the  water  loaded 
with  lime,  percolating  through  the  alluvial  black  soil,  or  through  the 
rock  itself,  gradually  deposits  the  earth,  where  its  accumulation  is 
favoured  by  circumstances,  ^  v^di  the  most  important  is  the  occur- 
rence of  an  impervious  rock  or  soil  below  that  supplying  the  Ume ; 
and  this  explains  tiie  absence  of  organic  remains  in  this  recent  forma- 
tion, except  where,  in  soils  rich  in  lime,  it  forms  round  the  roots  of 
plants,  and  unites  with  itself,  here  and  there,  a  fresh- water  fhtdL  No. 
47,  is  a  specimen  illustrative  of  these  views,  taken  from  the  south  baidc 
of  the  Godavery.  The  rock  OTcr  which  the  river  flows  is  granite, 
intersected  by  some  great  dykea  of  gveenstone,  (No.  44,)  whose  swfoee 
has  a  smoodi  metallic  coating  where  washed  by  the  stream.  Tiusf 
project  eight  or  ten  feet,  and  are  divided  into  numerous  rhomboidal 
masses  by  fissures,  into  which  lime  has-  been-  deposited ;  and  in  the 
bed  of  the  river,  numerous  fragments  of  calcedonies,  zeolites,  and  other 
minerals  found  in  yolcanio  rocks,  are  partially  cemented  by  lime.  The 
banks  are  mostly  composed  of  black  cotton  soil,  and  the  lower  part  is 
covered  with  small  irregular  loose  slabs,  resembling  the  dried  oow«dimg 
used  for  fire ;  whidi  are  found  in  sitd  projecting  from  the  bank,  and 
connected  above  with  portions  formed  round  the  roots  of  plants,,  and 
below  vrith  other  layers  ^read  out  between  difiTereat  steata  of  tiie 
alluvial  earth. 

From  the  top  of  the  hall  of  Nagger  above  spokca  of,  numerous  in- 
sulated  hills,  and  short  rai^s  of  a  similar  form,  are  seen  to  rise  from 
^e  granitic  tract  to  the  east  and  west,  but  they  do  not  observe  any 
particular  line  of  bearing,  although  the  whole  group  seems  to  paas 
in  a  direction  from  east  to  west,  like  the  other  basalt  ranges  of  tlte 
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teble  knd.  From  this  hill  to  four  or  five  miles  north  of  Nlrmul  (a 
Ifoge  town  nine  milcB  north  of  the  Godaverjr)  m  in  almost  all  other 
parts  of  the  peninsula,  is  intersected  hy  munerons  greenstone  dykes, 
which  generally  ran  firom  N.  by  W.  to  S.  hy  £•  These  dykes  are  of 
great  in^rtaooe  to  the  agricnltwe  of  the  coantry»  as  the  granitic  soil 
i^  extremely  thin  and  poor,  except  in  the  valleys,  where  the  day  form- 
ed by  the  daoomposed  fiaUpar  aocwnnlatem  and  bean  fine  crops  of 
ike,  for  which  wttter  iscoUactedintanks,  often  in  a  great  measure  form- 
ed  of  natnral  moapds  of  rounded  or  angular  fr^menta  of  greenstone, 
which  is  little  snbyeot  to  decomposition.  At  Jakrampilly,  there  is  a 
remarkable  ^ke  of  this  kind,  whioh  can  be  traced  for  several  miles  by 
a  series  of  tanks  on  one  side  of  it :  ift  isralae  remarkable  in  exhibiting, 
when  it  rises  into  a.  small  hill  near  the  Tillage,  the  gradual  transition 
of  the  granke  into  the  greenstone,  and  in  the  latter,  having  a  tendency 
to  spfift  into-  is^gnlar  forms.  Wh«i  once  »  fiseure,  however  small,  ie 
fonned,  the  rain  wnshea  a  gfadnally  inoeasing  portion  of  lime  and 
other  soluble  parts  of  ito  sw£uie  intothe  interstices,  until  the  masses 
sen  separated,  ini  which,  the  alteiations  ef.  temperature  piobably  assist. 
It  ia.  difficult  to  aeooont.for  the  manner  in  which  the  greenstone  passes 
inta  g^ranite  in  this  instance ;  but  it  is  evident,,  that  it  has  been  raised 
by  the.  granite  above  the  oontinuatian  of  tiie-dyke  at  either  end  of  the 
hill.  I  have  been  m»t  minute  in  ther  description  of  the  hill  ofNug- 
ger,  principally  witii  the  view  of  affording  some  informnlion  relative  to 
the  distinction  of  the  basalt  ridgsSk  which  have  burst  throng  the  gra^ 
aite  of  theDeocan,  from  the  greenstone  dykes,  whidi  era  of  such  inqnent 
ooemrenee.  The  presence  of  olivine ;  the  soft  vracke  in  which  the 
globular  basalt  is  embedded;  the  less  ciystaUine  structura ;  the  pas- 
asge  into  amygdilotd  containing  caleedonies>  aeolites,  &e.  and  the  gn^ 
nite  in.the  neighbomrhoodof  all  the  emmUer  masses  of  basalt,  difiering 
little  from  that  at  a  distance,  may  perhaps  be  sufficient  to  dirtinguish 
these  important  rocks  from  ea^h  other.  The  separation  of  the  difbr- 
cnt  ingiedients  of  the  granito  into  large  crystals,  and  the  insulated 
massfn  of  greenstone  fonnd  in  it  near  the  dykes,  prove,  that  the  rock 
had  been  softened  by  heat ;  but  judging  from  the  appearance  and  great 
length  of  many  of  these  dykes,  1  do  not  think  that  they  were  of  ooop 
temposaneous  fcnnation  with  the  rock  through  which  they  pass.  Near 
one  of  these,  at  Secunden^iad,  a  smooth,  wall-like  dyke  of  white  gr^ 
mte  passoft  thaoqgh  the  sienite. 

At  Balflendah,  21  miles  north  of  Jakma^illy,  these  dykes  occur  on 
tfie  large  scale*  and  the  granito  is  much  separated  into  its  constituent 
parti,  the  felspar  being  of  a  fine  red  colour.  Nine  miles  farther  north,  in 
the  bed  of  the  Godavery,  the  felspar  is  of  a  stUl  more  beautiful  red 
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colour ;  but  good  specimens  could  not  be  removed.  Veins  of  quartz  also 
occur  at  Balcondah,  with  turbid  milky  spots,  as  if  altered  by  heat,  and 
large  imbedded  crystals,  (No.  42.) 

*  S(chel  Hills ;  locally  known  as  the  Nimml  range. 

Nirmul  is  surrounded  by  granite  hills,  containing  much  hornblende 
and  a  little  schorl ;  and  the  summits  of  some  of  them  appear  to  resem- 
ble the  greenstone  of  Jakrampilly,  but  they  were  not  examined.  After 
passing  some  small  ranges  of  hills,  the  ascent  of  the  Nirmul  chain 
commences  five  or  six  miles  north  of  the  town,  and  the  road  continues 
amongst  lofty  hills  covered  with  forest,  by  a  succession  of  ascents  and 
descents,  for  40  miles,  when  it  descends  by  the  Muklegandy  ghat  to 
the  town  of  E^dlabUd,  nearly  on  the  level  of  the  flat  country  of  Benir. 

The  southern  ascent  of  Nirmul  ghat,  is  the  most  deep  and  difficult, 
the  hills  not  rising  in  a  series  of  terraces  as  they  do  to  the  north ;  yet 
it  is  not  easy  to  ascertain  the  precise  direction  of  the  part  of  the  hill 
range  over  which  this  pass  leads,  on  account  of  the  projecting  spurs 
and  low  hills  at  their  base,  the  thick  forest  with  which  it  is  covered, 
and  from  its  having  something  of  a  curved  form.  The  general  direc- 
tion is  from  W.  N.  W.  to  E.  S.  £.,  which  corresponds  with  that  of 
the  Sichfl  range,  to  which  these  hills  belong,  and  which  extends 
from  the  great  lake  water  of  Lonar  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Munga* 
pett,  where  the  silicious  fossil  wood  (marked  **  fossil  wood,"  Munga- 
pett),  was  found  in  1828.  On  approaching  the  hills,  the  granite  is 
observed  to  become  soft,  and  to  decompose  rapidly.  In  the  bed  of  a 
stream  it  has  a  remarkable  concentric  appearance,  which  was  also  ob- 
served in  the  centre  of  the  hills  south  of  Thitnoor,  where  it  is  covered 
•by  trap,  on  which  fossils  were  found.  No  schistose  rock  was  found 
here,  but  20  miles  to  the  east  of  Nirmul,  and  a  few  miles  south  of  the 
mountains,  hornblende  slate  occurs  on  the  granite,  and  along  with  it  the 
magnetic  iron  ore  described  by  Votsit  in  the  Journal  of  the  Asiatic 
Society,  vol.  II.  It  is  not  a  sand,  as  might  be  inferred  from  his  de- 
scription ;  but  the  grains  of  iron  are  either  mixed  with  the  hornblende 
or  occur  in  a  sandstone-looking  gneiss,  from  which  the  hornblende  had 
disappeared.  Specimens  of  the  rock,  which  I  saw  dug  up,  and  of  the 
sand  formed  by  pounding  it  on  protruding  masses  of  granite,  are  for- 
warded. The  softer  pieces  were  at  once  reduced  to  powder,  while  the 
harder  were  first,  roasted ;  and  the  one  was  then  easily  separated  by 
washing  in  small  shelving  hollows  dug  in  the  clay.  It  is  then  melted* 
and  its  quality  said  to  be  improved  by  using  teak  branches :  the  iron 
is  soft,  but  part  is  used  in  the  mixture  from  which  wootz  steel  is  form- 
ed.    The  strata  of  the  schists  have  been  broken  and  elevated,  but  the 

•  Also  called  **  Shcaha.»' 
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dip  and  direction  are  in  no  two  places  the  same.  Here  ako,  the  granite 
WBB  Been,  in  the  hed  of  a  torrent,  in  thin  concentric  scales,  not  unlike 
the  extremities  of  petrified  trees,  caused  by  the  unequal  waste  of  .the 
oompoi4pV parts*  the  quartz  projecting  unaltered. 

On  approaching  the  hills,  the  soil  gradually  became  black,  with  scat- 
tered fragments  of  calcedony;  and  at  the  first  part  of  the  ascent, 
which  is  for  some  distance  very  gradual,  a  singular  fragment  (No.  49) 
of  semi- vitrified  matter  was  met  with,  containing  small  white  crystals 
of  felspar.  It  could  not  be  distinguished  from  a  piece  of  granite  fused 
in  a  steel  fiimace,  with  which  it  was  compared  by  Dr.  Votsbt.  At  the 
same  place  there  were  fragments  so  much  like  iron  slag,  that  till  I 
found  them  in  a  large  mass  resembling  a  dyke,  I  supposed  that  they 
were  the  product  of  a  furnace,  (No.  49.)  The  granite  continues  the 
surfiace  rock  a  little  further,  passing  into  a  black  hard  basalt,  inter- 
mixed with  many  white  spots,  apparently  of  felspar ;  but  I  saw  none  of 
them  rounded  or  distinctly  crystallized,  forming  amygdaloid  or  green- 
stone porphjrry,  such  as  occur  at  the  lower  part  of  the  pass  leading  to 
iddlabad.  On  ascending  the  last  part  of  the  base  of  the  hills,  the 
surface  was  strewed  with  calcedonies,  quartz,  (No.  52)  and  other 
minerals  of  the  same  family,  and  amongst  them,  a  few  fragments  of  a 
9oftish  white  clayey  and  sUicious  stone,  containing  small  shells  of  fresh 
water  faunilies.  The  trap  then  became  softer,  more  vesicular  with 
calcedonies,  zoolites,  &c.  imbedded,  and  the  surface  covered  with  tabular 
crystals  of  the  same  kind  as  those  so  remarkable  in  thePoonah  trap  rocks ; 
and  latterly  concentric,  the  external  layers  decomposing,  and  the  nucleus 
lying  in  a  soft  greenish  wacke.  I  spent  several  hours  in  ascending  the 
highest  points  of  the  range,  but  was  unable  to  discover  any  beds  of  fossil 
sheUs  ;  large  blocks  of  quartz  were,  however,  observed,  with  a  singu- 
larly angular  surface,  and  sometimes  with  fine  capillary  crystals,  much 
of  which  was  found  with  the  fossil  fragments  ;  and  afterwards,  in  the 
same  position  and  partaking  of  the  characters  of  the  fossiliferous 
masses  found  in  sitii.  These  blocks  were  seen  extending  along  the 
steep  face  of  the  hiU  at  the  same  level  as  if  they  had  been  forced  out  of 
the  mountain,  or  rather,  as  if  the  basalt,  when  erupted,  had  covered, 
and  partially  melted  the  bed  on  which  it  lay,  and  thus  caused  the  sin- 
gular appearance  of  those  blocks.  The  highest  summit  east  of  the 
pass  is  caped  by  some  horizontal  strata,  having  some  resemblance  to 
sandstone  that  had  been  altered  and  blackened  by  heat ;  what  its  real 
nature  was,  I  could  not  determine. 

The  lulls,  for  44  miles  by  the  road,  are  arranged  in  terraces  with 
steep  sides  and  flat  summits,  rising  now  and  then  into  conical  eleva- 
tions, with  rounded  or  flat  tops,  and  inclosing  narrow  valleys,  aboimding 
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in  streftmB,  or  smdl  table  laxidfe  iRrith  water  every  where  near  Um 
siir£ftoe.  On  some  of  tlw  ridges,  tiie  globolar  boaelt  becomes  cofaunnar, 
near  wbidi  no  truce  of  fossils,  end  hardly  any  cskedonies  have  been 
found.  A  thick  wood  and  grass  jangle,  composed  of  very  sUfierent 
plants  from  those  most  common  on  the  granite  hills,  cover  the  whole 
tract,  and  render  it  unhealthy  fur  the  greater  part  of  the  year.  In  a 
deep  valley,  about  the  middle  of  the  lulls,  where  the  Knrm  or  Komua 
river  passes  through  them,  thfe  basalt  is  seen  to  rest  on  friable  granite* 
(as  near  Nfrmul  to  the  sooth  and  fididl&bad  to  the  noHh,  and  at  one  or 
two  other  places,)  and  a  level  plain  of  consvUerahle  extent  and  deep 
black  colour  extends  to  Etchoda  to  the  neighbom'hood  of  tiie  sheUy 
rock.  The  fossils  were  first  found  at  Munoor,  and  between  that  village 
and  Thitnoor,  which  is  near  the  top  of  the  Maklegandy  ghant.  The 
most  remarkable  were  found  in  the  beautiful  grey  chert*,  which  dther 
projects  from  the  basalt  in  which  it  is  imbedded,  or  rests  in  large 
blocks  on  the  sturface.  The  side  on  which  they  rest  is  remarkably 
amooth  and  even,  while  the  others  are  rough  and  covered  with  bivalve 
ahells  of  great  size,  and  some  oi  them  having  the  epidermis  still  entire, 
resembling  a  recent  bed  of  shells  on  the  sea  shore.  A  few  univalves 
also  occur  converted  into  flint,  and  it  is  remarkaUe,  that  one  small 
Uvalve,  thus  alt»^,  retains  its  colours.  The  masses  are  evidently  in 
aitik,  and  haVte  probably  been  consolidated  by  the  basalt,  with  which 
they  are  surrounded,  or  on  which  they  rest.  Some  specimens  exhibit 
a  mixture  of  sand  and  mud,  merely  shghtly  agglutinated  and  intermixed 
with  fragments  of  shells ;  the  greater  part  is  converted  into  ch«t 
spotted  with  fragments,  or  contuning  the  shells  in  a  perfect  state ;  in 
other  places,  the  materials  have  arranged  themselves  into  an  enamel* 
like  substance  around  irregular  cavities  containing  fine  crystals  of 
purplish  quartz,  and  in  one  specimen  a  formation  of  cakspar  has  takea 
place.  Throughout  the  rook  perfect  bivalve  shells,  both  closed  or  oj^esa, 
occur  in  the  situation  in  which  they  had  lived  and  been  entombed. 
Hie  most  perfect  are  closed,  and  some  of  them  are  easily  separated 
from  the  rock  to  which  they  are  slightly  united  at  a  few  points  only ; 
they  are  filled  with  the  stone,  mixed  with  fragments  of  minute  shells^ 
and  some  are  entirely  converted  into  chert,  which  retains  the  form 
even  of  the  ligaments  so  completely  as  almost  to  lead  one  to  expect  to 
be  able  to  open  them. 

Between  Munoor  and  Thitnoor,  masses  of  red  chert  project  from 
amongst  the  basalt,  and  contain  various  shells,  mostly  univalves  of 
small  size,  and  some  of  them  evidently  belonging  to  fresh  water 
genera.    Near  to  these  many  fragments  of  difierent  kinds  were  found 

*  See  labels  oa  tpecimeaf . 
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lying  loose  on  the  surface*  and  abounding  in  shells  of  Tarions  families. 
(See  specimens.)  Those  in  the  green  crystalline  mass,  resemUing  an 
ore  of*copper,  were  in  many  instances  converted  into  qoartz  crystals, 
retaining  the  perfect  form  of  the  shells ;  one  of  these  of  exquisite 
beanty,  which  has  been  unfortunately  broken,  was  found  in  the  interior 
of  a  larger  one :  others  were  imbedded  in  a  tough  white  clay  rock,  so 
soft  as  to  soil  the  fingers.  The  greatest  part  consisted  of  a  siliceous 
rock,  partly  conrerted  into  a  black  bituminous  flint,  or  a  coarse  quartz, 
partially  altered  into  calcedony,  into  which  the  majority  of  the  shells 
were  converted.  Some,  on  the  contraiy,  retained  the  structure  of  the 
shell  tmaltered,  and  eflervesoed  with  acids. 

Amongst  these,  the  fragments  containing  the  fossil  seeds  of  chara, 
associated  wi^  fresh-water  shells,  were  found.  The  gyrgonites  were 
net  observed  at  die  time  the  specimen  was  found,  but  the  rock  to 
whidi  it  belonged  could  not  be  far  distant,  as  the  sheik  are  of  the 
same  species  as  in  other  specimens,  having  a  similar  mineralogical 
stmctore.  In  other  fragments,  remains  of  grasses  appearing  half  con- 
sumed were  seen ;  and  in  the  large  protruding  mass  of  red  chert, 
containing  shells  converted  into  calcedony,  I  discovered  what  I  take 
to  be  the  tooth  of  an  herbivorous  quadruped.  A  few  of  the  shells  I' 
believe  to  be  marine,  and  at  the  distance  of  half  a  mile,  the  principal 
masses  of  grey  chert,  containing  the  large  marine  shells,  were  found.    • 

On  descending  towards  Thitnoor,  granite  is  seen  at  one  place,  and  - 
above,  much  quartz,  having  a  slag-'like  surface  of  the  kind  seen  above 
Nlrmul  occurs.  A  few  specimens  of  black  chert,  with  shells,  were 
picked  up  in  the  bed  of  a  nulla  at  Thitnoor,  where  it  was  also  found' 
in  ait&.  A  loose  piece  of  reddish  and  green  flint,  with  shells,  was  also 
met  with  in  a  ravine  three  miles  frirther  north.  Much  lime  and  kankar 
was  here  mixed  with  the  blade  soil,  or  was  deposited  in  the  water- 
comnses ;  the  greater  part  probably  derived  from  the  decomposed  basalt, 
or  frxHu  such  layers  of  a  soft  white  limestone,  as  were  found  between 
the  laminse  of  basalt,  in  digging  pits  to  obtain  water  for  tike  troops, 
when  encamped  at  Etchoda.  A  compact  stratified  limestone,  however, 
occurs  in  the  vicinity. 

The  pasa  from  Thitnoor,  called  the  Muklegandy  ghat,  is  formed 
of  several  terraces,  of  which  three  only  are  remarkable,  and  a  steep 
descent  between  each.  The  surface  rock  of  the  second  terrace  is  a 
rough,  white  limestone,  which  appeared  to  be  consoHdated  in  nodules, 
until  it  was  broken,  and  found  to  consist  of  a  great  variety  of  shdla, 
many  of  great  size,  but  difficult  to  remove  entire,  forming  a  rock  of  a 
crystalline  texture.  The  strata  are  horizontal,  and  in  one  place,  where 
it  is  cut  through  by  a  torrent,  the  rock  is  12  feet  thick,  aud  i»  semi  <a 
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rest  Hrectfy  an  granite  of  a  reddish  color.  The  shells  are  of  very  vari- 
ous  forms  :  several  belong  to  the  genus  Ostrea  of  Linnjius  ;  one  very: 
perfect  Cardia  was  entire,  both  valves  being  connected,  and  one  frag- 
ment, of  a  very  large  shell,  has  the  water- worn  appearance  often  seen 
on  the  sea-shore.  The  edges  of  the  large  shellfl  are  harder  than  the 
rest  of  the  rock,  and  stand  out  from  it,  which  has  led  the  natives  to 
compare  its  surface  to  the  impression  left  by  the  feet  oi  sheep,  and  to 
name  it  "  Bakri  ke  paun  k£  patthar."  Over  the  surfEuse,  many  frag- 
ments of  basalt,  calcedonies,  &c.  are  scattered,  derived  from  a  lofty 
spur  of  the  higher  point  of  the  mountain,  which  rises  precipitously 
from  the  terrace  within  a  few  hundred  feet  of  the  fossil  strata.  A  very 
remarkable  mass  of  soft  peperino,  resembling  ashes,  of  which  a  specimen 
is  forwarded,  seemed  to  proceed  from  the  limestone,  where  it  beg^s  to  be 
lost  amongst  the  debris  of  the  mountain ;  and  amcmgst  the  loose  frag«> 
ments,  were  some  very  tough  clayey  stones,  having  the  forms  of  small 
univalve  shells  adhering  and  embedded. 

The  feicts  above  described,  and  the  nature  of  the  different  fossil  beds* 
more  especially  this  great  accumulation  of  marine  shells  restmg  lmme» 
diately  on  granite,  and  the  fossil  seeds  of  charse,  now  perhaps  first  found 
in  India,  leave  no  doubt  on  my  mind,  that  this  wild  mountain  country, 
now  covered  with  a  dense  fortot,  had  once  been  the  bed  of  an  inland 
sea  or  great  estuary,  on  whose  shore  the  charse  and  associated  fresh- 
water shells  had  flourished. 

On  descending  the  pass  towards  SiidlibM,  the  rock  changes  to 
amygdaloidal  trap,  with  occasional  masses  of  greenstone  porphyry, 
having  large  crystals  oi  felspar  imbedded.  The  opake  milk-white 
quartz,  and  the  beautiful  white  porous  crystalline  mineral,  which  accom- 
pany the  fossils,  were  found  here,  and  were  not  met  with  elsewhere. 
At  the  foot  of  the  pass,  granite  re-appears,  and  protrudes  in  great 
masses  from  the  soil,  for  about  four  miles  on  either  side  of  the  town 
of  E^dlabid*. 

Basaltic  Tract  between  Eidldbdd  and  Ndgpur. 

The  greater  variety  of  rocks  that  occur  between  EidUbid  and  Nlig- 
pur,  and  the  interesting  appearances  they  exhibit,  wiU  render  it  necessary 
to  enter  somewhat  more  into  detail  in  describing  the  localities  whence 
the  specimens  were  collected ;  so  as  to  afford  the  means  of  determining 
their  relations  to  each  other,  and  to  the  fossil  deposits  already  desoribed  • 
as  well  as  to  the  great  western  trap  formation,  and  the  stratified  rocks 
to  the  north  and  south. 

*  The  localities  of  some  other  minerals  found  in  the  Nlrmul  hills  are  marked 
on  the  specimens.  The  blood-red  chert  found  in  the  yalley  of  Anknf  is 
remarkable. 
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The  bed  of  the  small  river  of  Eidlabid  (see  map)  is  covered  by 
mtmerous  firagments  of  the  argiUaoeoas  blue  hmestone,  so  well  known 
as  andeiijing  the  diamond  breocia  in  the  Caddapah  district  soath  of 
the  Kistmah*  Three  miles  higher  ap,  the  stream  runs  over  the  slightly 
indined  strata  of  a  fine  white  sandstone,  having  some  qoartz  fragments 
imbedded,  rising  towards  some  lofty  ranges  of  trap  formation  to  the 
east,  (the  Manik-garh  hills*,)  and  are  some  places  converted  into  a 
qoarts-like  mass,  as  is  seen  in  some  of  the  Caddapah  sandstones.  It 
probably  rests  on  ^e  blae  limestone,  which  is  seen  to  pass  into  a  soft 
Uaiah  or  reddish  dayslate  in  the  bank  of  a  stream  a  few  miles  north. 

Abont  10  miles  N.  of  £^dl4bid,  the  limestone  is  found  on  the  sarface, 
fanning  smooth  dabs,  having  much  calcareous  spar  and  rock  crystal 
between  the  strata,  and  in  their  veins  through  the  rock,  and  in  the 
coarse  of  the  natural  figures,  numerous  smal^  round  perforations  are 
arranged  in  lines,  and  occasionally  filled  with  soft  calcareous  matter. 
On  a  rising  ground  south  of  Zeynid,  the  marble  had  occasionally  a  dip 
of  40  degrees  ;  but  for  the  most  part  it  was  nearly  horizontal,  and  the 
direction  of  the  dip  was  quite  irregular.  In  the  nala  of  Zeyn^,  which 
ma  over  limestone,  there  is  much  tuff,  having  small  pieces  of  the 
Umeatone  imbedded,  and  evidently  formed  from  the  water  of  the  stream 
(specimens  No.  85) ;  a  similar  formation  is,  however,  found  in  a  few 
^aoes  on  the  high  level  ground  to  the  S.  W.  To  the  east  of  the  village 
a  gently  rising  ground  extends  nearly  N.  £.  and  S.  W.  for  about  three 
milea,  and  terminates  in  a  smaU  hill,  which  rises  rather  abruptly.  The 
slope  is  formed  of  nearly  horizontal  slabs  of  marble,  the  edges  of  the 
sbrata  being  exposed  by  the  gradual  rise  of  the  surface.  In  following 
the  ndge  to  within  half  a  mile  of  the  little  hill  to  which  it  rises,  a 
singolar  appearance  presented  itself :  a  dyke  of  perfectly  vertical  strati- 
fication, abont  tiiree  feet  in  thickness,  projects  two  feet  from  the  general 
aarfuse ;  its  exterior  is  singularly  irregular  and  altered,  the  constituents 
of  the  rock  being  formed  into  crystalline  or  flint-like  minerals  of  lime, 
argil,  or  silex,  while  the  internal  structure  retains  the  characters  of  the 
blue  limestone.  On  following  this  natural  wall  for  about  half  a  mile, 
it  ia  concealed  by  globular  basalt,  which  has  burst  through  the  strata, 
and  in  forming  the  termination  of  the  little  ridge,  has  covered  the 
surrounding  limestone,  of  which  a  portion  has  been  so  singularly  dis- 
placed. The  basalt  is  vesicular,  and  resembles  much  of  that  found  in 
the  Ninnul  hills.  No  fossils  were  found  here ;  but  in  the  ascent  from 
the  second  terrace  of  the  Muklegandy  ghlit,  where  the  great  bed  of 
marine  shells  was  incumbent  on  granite,  the  same  limestone  was  seen 

*  The  Manik-gurh  hilU  ran  from   N.  by  E.  to  S.  bj  W.  almoit  at    riipht 
•i^let  to  the  Nirmal  nonge. 
Q  2 
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in  sitci*  gteMj  broken  ap  by  the  eruption  of  the  predpitom  trap  ridge* 
on  which  it  was  seen.  The  thickness  of  the  grass  and  wood  jungle 
prevei^ted  its  being  traced  with  sufficient  accuracy.  Fragments  of  the 
same  rock  were  also  seen*  at  Thitnoor ;  and  a  very  simikr  rock  was 
observed  in  horizontal  strata  at  Muneer»  not  far  from  some  great 
blocks,  containing  marine  fossils,  in  one  specimen  of  which  small 
univalve  shells  were  found.  But  as  this  locality  was  only  ezamiaed 
by  toroh  light,  I  could  form  no  judgment  as  to  the  formation  being 
the  same ;  alUiough  the  total  absence  of  fossils  in  the  blue  limestone, 
over  extensive  tracts  in  which  I  have  searohed  for  them,  incline  me  to 
think  that  they  are  different. 

The  relative  age  of  the  blue  limestone  and  great  trap  formatio&,  to 
which  these  hills  belong,  being  ascertained  by  these  and  other  feusts ;  it 
may  be  hoped,  that  a  careful  comparison  of  the  fossils  will  assist  in 
determining  the  period  to  which  other  rocks  occurring  to  the  nortJi 
and  south  belong.  I  have  not  been  able  to  detect  amongst  them  any  of 
the  Him^ya  fossils ;  but  some  fragments  found  in  indurated  day  at 
Jirpoh,  near  the  hot  springs  in  the  valley  of  the  Nerbada,  and  in  a 
specimen  from  the  Gawilgnrh  fossil  rock,  described  by  Dr.  Votsst  in 
the  18th  vol.  of  the  As.  Res.  appear  to  belong  to  some  of  the  same 
shells. 

The  march  to  the  Payngunga  river  is  over  a  flat  country  of  black 
soil,  modified  in  some  places  by  a  mixture  of  earth  derived  from  slate 
day,  which  appears  occasionally  at  the  surface,  and  of  the  same  kind  as 
that  found  bdow  the  limestone  of  Cuddapah,  or  which  takes  its  place 
under  the  diamond  brecda  of  Banganapilly.  Jaspers,  striped  red  and 
white,  are  found  in  the  black  soil.  Scattered  over  this  extenuve  plain 
are  a  number  of  small  conical  hillocks  of  white  kankar,  apparently 
formed  by  s^Hings  issuing  from  the  centre,  and  now  dried  up :  in  some 
of  them  the  apex  ia  a  little  depressed.  Several  long  straight  rangea 
are  seen  at  a  distance,  generally  flat  on  the  summits,  but  occasionally 
rising  into  cones,  with  a  lengthened  base,  corresponding  to  the  direc« 
tion  of  the  hiUs.  About  half  up  the  greatest  height  a  remarkable  line 
extends  all  along,  on  which  the  summits  appear  to  rise  as  on  a  temce, 
or  like  the  paralld  roads  of  Glen  Roy. 

The  pebbles  of  the  Payngunga  are  principally  caleedomea  of  a  red* 
dish  color  and  the  blue  limestone.  No.  93  is  a  specimen  of  the 
calcareous  sandy  tufl*  from  the  banks  of  this  fine  river ;  it  is  found  as 
high  as  25  feet  above  the  water  at  the  fort ;  and  is  always  hoiixontal, 
with  black  soil  between  the  layers,  which  are  from  an  inch  to  three 
feet  thick.  The  surface  is  irregular,  but  sddom  or  ever  shoots  into 
branches  like  the  tufla  of  the  Godavery,  and  holes  oooasiooally  occur  in 
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the  layers,  from  a  deficiency  of  lime ;  in  oHier  places,  it  projects  three 
or  four  feet,  in  consequence  of  the  soft  soil  being  washed  away,  in  one 
of  the  specimens,  nomerons  recent  shells  are  imbedded,  which  corre- 
ifiond  in  sitoation  to  a  layer  of  these  left  in  the  sand  by  the  last  fall  of 
^e  nrer  ;  and  it  is  evident,  that  the  tafia  is  formed  Arom  the  infiltra- 
tion of  the  lime  with  which  the  black  soil  and  the  water  of  the  river 
aboond,  into  layers  of  sand.  In  all  these  rivers,  and  in  the  stream  of 
Bibbery  and  others  running  into  the  Godavery  above  Badrachellam, 
beds  of  limestone  conglomerate,  cementing  agates  and  calcedonies,  are 
continually  forming. 

Tlie  country  between  the  Payngunga  and  Kair  ka»  at  all  eeasons 
many  springs  and  streams  of  pure  water ;  which  give  a  Hvely  and 
beautifid  green  to  the  vegetation,  when  the  surrounding  country  is 
burned  up  by  the  scorching  heats  of  May*.  The  first  of  these  streams 
is  at  Lingtee,  the  water  of  which  is  loaded  with  lime,  which  it  depo* 
sits  on  its  bed  in  a  thick  incrustation  of  tuff.  Loose  pieces  of  branches, 
petrified  by  lime,  were  found  on  the  banks,  and  a  wall  of  kankar  six 
feet  high  in  contact  with  No.  95,  seemed  to  have  been  formed  from  a 
spring  which  had  gushed  from  a  fissure  in  the  blue  hmestone,  which  is 
here  the  vorhce  rock,  and  rests  on  a  reddish,  very  fnable  slate  day,  as 
is  seen  in  a  section  a  mile  further  down  the  stream.  The  black  fiint. 
No.  96,  resembling  anthracite,  was  found  higher  up.  This  stream, 
which,  in  the  driest  weather,  has  sufficient  water  to  drive  a  mill,  is  said 
to  have  its  source  about  six  miles  distant  in  a  low  range  of  hiUs,  over 
which  the  road  passes  more  to  the  east,  a  little  to  the  north  of  Ur* 
juna,  and  Ihree  and  a  half  miles  from  lAngtee.  At  this  village,  a 
small  stream  takes  its  rise  in  a  hot  spring,  whose  temperature,  as  it 
gushes  from  beneath  the  wall  of  a  half  ruined  reservoir  was,  in  Decem- 
ber, 1833,  almost  87*.  Copious  springs  also  rise  in  the  bed  of  the 
little  stream ;  and  globules  of  gas  are  eactricated  from  round  holes  in 
the  mud ;  but  on  endeavouring  to  collect  a  quantity,  it  was  found  that 
there  were  considerable  and  irregpcdar  intervals  between  each  jet  of  air, 
nor  did  it  always  issue  from  the  same  place.  The  springs  rise  through 
the  blue  limestone  so  often  mentioned,  which,  in  a  section  in  the  north 
bank,  is  seen  to  have  been  raised  by  some  violent  forces,  in  a  very 
singular  manner,  so  as  to  form  a  series  of  irregular  piked  gothic  arches* 
overlaid  by  partiaUy  broken  but  horizontal  strata.  The  spaces  within 
the  aiches  are  filled  with  fragments  of  the  same  rock,  aU  evidently 
forced  from  below.    The  bed  of  the  streitm  has  a  covering  of  sand, 

*  The  lame  wu  obterted  of  the  betutifal  itream  ^t  Bibbery,  in  the  month  of 
May,  1828,  tad  inclines  me  to  think,  that  it  deriTes  its  eoarce  in  spring  like 
those  of  Kair^  to  be  pvoeently  detoribed.    It  rises  in  the  Nirmul  range. 
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which,  some  way  below,  is  agglutinated  by  lime  into  a  tolerably  hard 
rock.  The  sand  is  derived  from  a  qaartoze  sandstone,  which  crops  out 
in  two  or  three  places  from  the  ascent  sondi  of  the  spring.  The  strata 
are  not  horizontal,  bnt  neither  the  dip  nor  Une  of  bearing  coidd  be 
observed. 

North  of  Uijmia  the  rock  is  concealed  by  the  soil  as  far  as  the 
Pindee  ghat,  neaiiy  a  mile  distant,  which  passes  over  the  steep  low 
range,  in  which  the  Lingtee  noUa  rises.  Its  top  is  rounded,  bnt  on 
either  hand,  several  conical  snmmits  are  seen  outlying  from  the  rang«, 
which  extends  for  some  way  from  N.  W.  to  S.  E.  On  leaving  the 
plain  of  Uijuna,  the  blue  limestone  disappears,  and  the  hill  is  found 
to  be  composed  of  the  usual  black  concentric  basalt,  the  nuclei  of  whidi 
are  exceedingly  hard,  and  contain  much  olivine  :  they  are  imbedded  in 
a  soft  grey  or  greenish  wacken.  I  was  surprised  to  find  the  road  and 
a  ravine  descending  from  the  hill  strewed  with  the  limestone  I  had  left 
below,  and  did  not  quite  credit  the  guide,  who  pointed  to  the  top  of 
the  hill  as  the  locality  from  which  they  came.  I,  however,  soon  came 
to  it  in  siti^,  in  its  characteristic  large  smooth  slabs,  which  render  it  so 
<iUfficult  to  pass  on  horseback.  They  were  observed  to  be  sli^^y 
convex  upwards,  to  be  very  much  fissured  in  various  directions,  and  if 
taken  in  the  mass,  to  have  a  slight  anticlinal  dip,  although  on  the  top 
the  slabs  were  horizontal  and  several  places  remarkably  altered*  as 
if  they  had  been  half  fused ;  the  argillaceous  and  siliceous  matters  hav- 
ing arranged  themselves  into  beautiful  streaks  of  a  pale  blue  enamel, 
passing  into  caleedony,  or  crystallized  in  minute  prisms.  Some  parts 
of  these  strata  had  acquired  a  deep  black  color,  and  a  flinty  hardness. 
On  descending  the  hill  on  the  opposite  side,  the  same  appearances 
presented  themselves,  and  left  no  doubt  of  the  limestone  having  been 
raised  from  its  connections  by  the  intrusion  of  the  basalt,  which  had 
slightly  bent  the  strata,  and  in  doing  so,  had  caused  the  numerous  fis* 
snres,  and  the  alteration  of  structure.  North  oT  the  Pindee  ghat« 
there  are  a  number  of  very  low  rising  grounds,  flat  on  the  top,  and 
composed  of  black  globular  trap  rocks :  and  on  the  valleys,  many  large 
coarse  masses  of  caleedony  are  scattered ;  of  which,  on  a  slight  exa- 
mination, I  saw  none  in  thehiUs.  Near  this,  the  limestone.  No.  97» 
was  found  in  the  bed  of  a  nidla.  A  little  further  on,  there  are  two 
very  black  conical  hills  of  trap,  and  at  their  feet,  great  fragments  of 
rock  crystal,  but  of  no  beauty,  and  having  cavities  lined  with  calee- 
dony. From  hence  to  Kair,  the  country  is  more  level,  rising  however 
a  little,  to  the  right  of  the  road ;  and  four  miles  from  the  Pindee 
ghat,  and  the  same  distance  from  Kair,  1  found  the  sandstone,  Nos.  99 
and  100.     It  was  only  seen  in  a  small  nulla  where  its  strata  appeared 
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to  be  hoiizontal/and  was  white,  red,  or  of  a  fine  yellow,  easily  decom* 
posed,  and  having  small  metallic  veins  passing  through  its  substance. 
No.  100,  and  in  one  or  two  places,  passed  into  a  breccia,  cemented  by 
Ume.  No  other  rook  is  found  at  a  higher  level.  I  had  been  induced 
to  examine  this  extensive  slope,  as  the  occurrence  of  the  blue  limestone 
suggested  the  probability  of  a  sandstone  or  breccia  being  found  above 
it,  as  at  Cnddapah,  before  I  discovered  the  sandstone  at  Uijuna,  and 
near  Eidlibid ;  I  was  therefore  much  gpratified  by  finding  it,  although 
difierent  in  mineralog^cal  characters.  The  country  did  not  afford  any 
section,  but  the  sandstone  probably  rests  on  the  blue  limestone,  which 
is  met  with  at  a  lower  level,  two  miles  to  the  north-east.  A  mile  and 
a  half  south  of  Kair*,  the  road  crosses  a  small  river,  where  there  are 
some  masses  of  travertine  several  yards  square,  which  have  been  carried 
down  by  the  stream  :  they  are  entirely  composed  of  petrified  branches 
and  leaves,  with  a  cement  in  some  parts  of  considerable  thickness,  and 
more  or  less  crystalline,  or  resembling  kankar. 

The  stream  rises  near  the  town  in  copious  hot  springs,  whose  water 
is  considered  to  be  exceedingly  pure  and  delicious  ;  but  when  taken 
from  one  of  the  springs,  where  it  can  be  directly  received,  was  found  to 
be  add  to  the  taste,  and,  on  boiling,  deposited  lime,  which  the  carbonic 
acid  had  held  in  solution.  Bubbles  of  gas  are  also  extricated  with  the 
water,  from  one  of  the  springs.  The  lime  separates  in  its  course,  giving 
a  whitish  appearance  to  the  water  of  the  pools,  while  it  sparkles  near 
the  springs  and  in  the  rapids,  as  was  the  case  also  at  Lingti.  The 
temperature  of  the  spring,  in  1831  and  1833,  was  87*  and  is  the  same 
in  May,  June,  and  December ;  but  the  difierence  to  the  feelings,  accord- 
ing to  the  temperature  of  the  air,  is  so  great,  as  to  have  led  to  the 
belief  that  it  is  cold  in  the  day  and  hot  at  night ;  the  thermometer, 
however,  showed  that  it  was  the  same  at  3  p.  m.  and  5  a.  m.  of  the  5th 
June,  when  that  of  the  air  was  100^  and  81^.  The  principal  spring 
rises  at  the  root  of  a  great  Banian  tree  below  the  pagoda,  and  is  stated 
by  the  devotees  to  flow  in  the  same  profusion'  the  whole  year,  which 
tkey  aeoonnt  for  by  saying  that  it  flows  from  the  Ganges  at  Benares. 
This  and  other  springs  form  a  stream,  that  increases  as  its  course  is 
ibBowed  downwards,  notwithstanding  that  much  is  directed  to  gardens, 
and  a  fine  sheet  of  paddy  in  the  bend  of  the  river  thus  formed.  About 
hatf  a  mfle  below  the  spring,  the  first  formation  of  rock  is  found  cross- 
ing the  stream  Hke  a  dyke,  but  of  considerable  breadth  ;  others  more 
remarkable  are  found  lower  down,  and  after  a  winding  course  of  2§ 
miles,  it  seems  to  cease.     The  congeries  of  branches,  roots,  and  even 

*  This  imoll  town  roost  not  be  coDfounded  with  a  Urge  place  of  the  tamo 
sane  on  the  Godavery. 
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trees,  sometiines  hollow,  and  always  in  concentric  rings  of  deposit* 
forms  a  beautiful  sight  when  in  masses  of  several  tons  weight.  Hie 
strata  were  seen  in  one  place  to  be  12  feet  thick,  and  to  rest  on  the 
common  black  alluvial  soil ;  near  this,  it  had  fiUed  the  original  bed  of 
the  stream,  and  forced  it  to  find  another  channel :  and  in  two  places,  a 
fall  of  three  or  four  feet,  forming  a  pretty  cascade,  seemed  to  be  occa- 
sioned by  the  growth  of  the  rock,  and  the  wearing  away  of  the  channel 
below.  The  deposit  often  conceals  the  remains  of  plants,  with  a  smooth 
coating  of  considerable  thickness  and  firmness,  frequently  rounded  in 
irregular  sections  of  large  circles  ;  in  others,  in  nodulous  forms  of  g^reat 
beauty,  covering  over  the  extremities  of  the  smaller  or  larger  branches, 
and  occasionally  preserving  the  wood  in  an  hermetically-sealed  cavity. 
The  roots  of  the  Banian  now  and  then  pass  into  the  empty  tubes,  as 
if  they  were  the  mould  on  which  they  are  formed  ;  others  probably 
form  on  the  weeds,  which  flourish  in  the  wildest  luxuriance  along  the 
banks  :  one  of  these  I  found  to  be  24  feet  in  height.  Recent  shells, 
such  as  now  inhabit  the  stream,  were  found  in  many  places  enveloped  in 
the  stone.  One  fine  specimen  of  lynuuta  was  attached  to  the  side  of 
the  rock,  as  if  it  had  been  arrested  there  by  the  deposit  of  stone  around 
it,  and  which  has  taken  its  shape  ;  its  fine  surfoce,  where  it  adhered, 
being  that  of  the  fresh  shell ;  while  the  coating  exhibited  the  color  and 
fracture  of  the  tufa  of  the  hillocks  south  of  the  Paynguaga,  and  others 
exactly  similar,  •  near  the  town  of  Kair.  Roots  and  branches  were 
seen  io  lie  in  the  deep  water  without  a  coating  of  stone ;  but  the  series 
of  observations  so  accurately  described  by  Mr.  Ltsll  was  completed, 
by  finding  where  the  stream  fell  over  some  rocks,  a  plant  still  living, 
whose  roots  were  thickly  interwoven,  and  the  leaves  on  a  level,  and  just 
above  the  water,  cemented  into  a  mass  of  firm  white  tuffii.  (Specimens 
of  the  water  and  taSa.  were  formerly  sent.) 

The  spray  seemed,  therefore,  to  produce  the  deposit  more  quickly ; 
but  specimens  of  moss  growing  below  the  water  were  also  converted 
into  sharp  brittle  spiculse. 

Below,  some  blocks  were  softened,  and  as  if  in  part  redissolved. 
Amongst  the  petrified  plants,  one  tree  1^  foot  in  diameter  was  seen  : 
and  also  a  few  leaves ;  but  these  were  rare,  1  suppose  from  their  rapid 
decay  and  smooth  surface  ;  one  of  them  seemed  to  belong  to  a  species 
of  lotus  seen  in  a  pool  above,  and  another  seemed  to  be  the  leaf  of  aloe. 
In  some  places  the  tuffa  was  sandy,  and  in  one  or  two  slightly  tinged 
with  iron ;  some  of  it  had  a  fine  crystalline  appearance,  and  considerable 
hardness  ;  while  other  specimens  could  not  be  distinguished  from  kan- 
kar.  A  tendency  to  the  formation  of  a  bluish  white  scum  was  observed 
on  the  surface  of  the  still  water,  both  here  and  at  Lingtee  :  a  slight 
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Bmell  resemhUng  sulpkor  was  also  occasicmally  perceived  ;  and  at  the. 
latter,  our  people  procured  water  of  a  very  offensive  taate,  although  per* 
fectly  clear,  from  a  well  which  I  did  not  see. 

The  water  abounds  with  animal  life,  and  the  banks  are  covered  with 
«  profuse  vegetation,  amongst  which  many  fine  insects  were  seen ;  and 
in  the  hot  season^  all  forms  of  life  seem  to  gather  round  this  oasis  in 
the  black  bnrned-up  country  around.  The  banks  and  water  affording 
BO  much  food,  vast  numbers  of  birds  of  different  species,  game,  doves, 
kings-fiahers,  herons,  ^o.  are  collected  together,  whose  habits  a  natu- 
ralist might  spend  months  in  observing,  without  exhausting  the  field  of 
inquiry. 

All  the  springs  seemed  to  be  equally  loaded  with  calcareous  matter, 
and  similar  formations  by  springs  now  closed  up  are  seen  on  a  rising 
ground  down  the  river.  Here  too,  the  glpbular  trap  again  appeared  oi^ 
the  surface  in  several  places,  of  small  ezt^t ;  one  was  a  little  to  the 
west  of  the  greatest  f onaation  of  travertine,  and  another  below  the  ford 
where  the  hard  nuclei  were  surrounded  by  layers  of  a  grey  friable  wacke 
like  that  of  the  Nirmul  hills,  and  are  curiously  divided  into  compart- 
ments by  tuffitceous  partitions.  Near  to  this,  the  blue  limestone  is  again 
found  in  extensive  slabs,  slightly  raised  from  its  horizontal  position  ; 
hut  as  usual  in  nq  regular  direction,  the  strata  occasionally  meeting 
each  other  at  an  obtuse  angle.  Th^  san^Q  remark  applies  to  the  rock  as 
seen  to  the  north  of  the  springs  on  the  road  to  Won,  and  to  almost 
every  other  place  where  I  have  met  with  it.  Near  the  last  mentioned 
bed  of  basalt,  some  irregularly  inclined  strata  of  blue  rock,  having  a 
granular  sandstone-like  aspect,  were  seen,  and  at  no  great  distance, 
large  loose  masses  of  vesicular  sc(hw  were  found,  (specimens  Nos. 
109,  115.) 

But  the  most  interesting  appearances  are  seen,  in  a  small  irregular 
rising  ground,  above  the  pagoda  at  the  principal  spring,  which  will  be 
best  understood  by  an  inspection  of  the  specimens  104.  The  basis  of 
the  rock  is  a  tough  white  limestone,  projecting  from  the  gentle  rising 
ground  in  very  irregular  masses,  passing  into  curious  and  beautiful 
jasperous  minerals,  often  coated  with  minute  rock  and  pther  crystals  ; 
and  the  whole  v^  perforated  by  large  cavities,  and  even  holes,  evidently 
formed  when  the  rock  had  been  erupted  in  a  semi^iid  state.  Mucl^ 
tu&  is  associated  \fith  these  altered  rocks,  filling  up  ipany  of  the  cayi- 
ties,  and  having  various  minerals  imbedded.  I  believe  that  few  places 
exhibit  so  many  of  the  most  interesting  effects  of  volcanic  action,  as  the 
small  district  around  Kair  ;  more  especially  in  altering  a  stratified  rock 
of  apparently  uniform  structure,  so  as  to  fon9  a  great  variety  of  mine- 
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rals*.  A  good  deal  of  sandstone  has  been  used  in  the  old  baildings* 
which  the  inhabitants  stated  to  be  brought  from  Sacra,  five  miles  to  the 
west. 

To  the  north  of  Kair,  the  limestone  resumes  its  blue  color ;  the  soil 
is  black,  and  a  little  further  on,  mixed  with  calcedonies,  &c.  In  the 
nulla  at  Won,  quartz  sand,  sandstone,  and  a  mineral  resembling  pud- 
ding-stone were  picked  up  ;  and  at  the  foot  of  the  faOl,  the  remarkable 
vegetable  fossil  figured  in  the  fifth  number  of  the  Madras  Journal,  and 
now  deposited  in  the  museum  of  the  Bengal  Society.  The  small  hiD 
of  Won  is  composed  of  sandstone  of  difierent  colors,  red,  white,  and 
yellow,  and  waved  lines  of  a  black  color  from  disseminated  iron,  pass 
through  it  in  various  directions — ^the  composition  of  which  is  the  same 
as  that  in  which  the  fossil  is  contained,  and  No.  100,  from  between 
Uijuna  and  Kair.  The  strata  have  been  elevated  by  the  convulsions 
to  which  the  rest  of  the  district  has  been  subjected,  and  have  a  dip 
from  the  apex  of  the  hill,  varying  from  35  to  55  degrees :  their  direc« 
tion  on  the  southern  hce  of  the  hiU,  is  nearly  from  E.  to  W.,  but  to 
the  west  they  turn  off  towards  the  rising  ground  on  which  the  town  is 
situated,  the  line  of  bearing  of  the  strata  being  from  S.  E.  to  N.  W. 
The  swell  of  the  hill  extends  some  way  to  the  east,  but  the  country  is 
on  the  whole  level.  This  sandstone  is  also  found  to  the  eastward  in 
the  basin  of  the  Wurdah  and  Godavery,  beyond  Chanda. 

Sand  derived  from  these  rocks  forms  the  soil  for  two  miles  north 
of  Won  ;  between  that  and  the  Wurdah,  it  consists  of  the  basaltic 
black  soil,  and  the  gravel  of  that  river  is  composed  of  calcedonies, 
Ugates,  &c.  of  which  a  calcareous  conglomerate,  in  horizontal  strata 
two  or  three  feet  thick,  has  been  formed.  No.  123. 

At  Waronah,  white  sandstone  and  a  yellow  slate,  apparently  belong- 
ing to  the  clay  slate  formation  to  which  Votsbt  refers  the  blue  lime- 
stone, is  used  in  building ;  and  one  obtained  from  a  hill  five  mfles  dis- 
tant, which  I  had  not  time  to  visit.  Most  of  the  pagodas  between 
Hingan  ghat  and  Chanda  are  built  of  the  same  materials.  Between 
Waronah  and  Chiknee  the  country  is  level,  well  cultivated,  and  the 
water  within  a  few  feet  of  the  surface  ;  much  fever  prevails  after  the 
rains,  although  there  is  no  wood  or  marsh.  Basalt  protrudes  from 
the  level  soil,  and  near  it,  the  bed  of  a  small  nulla  di8pla3rs  strangely 
altered  strata  of  the  red  slate  clay,  seen  at  Lingtee,  which  is  broken 
up,  and  intermixed  with  crystalline  nodules  and  layers  of  calcareous 

*  In  some  ipeeimeni,  the  surface  has  the  appearance  of  a  temifuaed  brick,  which 
bad  assumed  something  of  a  regolar  arraagemeat,  whilst  the  centre  is  composed 
of  the  blue  limestone  little  altered. 
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«par,  having  a  red  day  in  the  interstices.  The  specimen  (No.  R.  5) 
giTes  an  imperfect  idea  of  the  singpilar  appearance  of  this  rock.  At 
Dyeghim,  two  miles  further  north,  and  about  the  same  distance  south 
from  Chiknee,  it  is  seen  dipping  to  the  west  of  south  at  a  consider* 
able  angle,  is  much  fissured,  and  is  reticulated  with  beautiful  veins  of 
calcareous  spar,  filling  up  the  vertical  interstices*  which  vary  from  a 
line  to  half  an  inch  in  breadth  ;  they  intersect  each  other  in  all  direc- 
taoDS  without  disturbance,  and  were  evidently  formed  at  one  time. 

To  the  east  of  tlus,  and  of  the  village  of  Chiknee,  there  is  a  very 
gentle  rise  of  the  country,  and  concentric  basalt  and  great  round  trap 
boolders  are  seen  wherever  the  soil  has  been  removed.     On  this  are 
found  numerous  great  blocks  of  indurated  clay,  of  remarkable  hard- 
ness, and  ejchibiting  all  the  varieties  of  that  mineral,  of  flinty  slate,  of 
compact  schist,  and  of  semi-opal*.     Many  of  these  masses  are  also 
found  imbedded  in  the  basalt ;  and  on  a  very  careful  examination,  the 
inference  could  not  be  avoided,  that  they  owed  their  different  appear- 
ances to  the  greater  or  less  heat  to  which  they  had  been  exposed. 
Most  of  them  are  full  of  large  and  small  univalve  shells,  many  of 
which  are  of  fresh-water  genera.     Many  of  the  shells  are  changed 
into  opal,  others  are  covered,  or  their  shape  taken  and  preserved  by 
quartz  crystals ;  while  the  shells  of  a  few  can  be  separated  unaltered, 
and  effervesce  with  aids.     The  spines  of  the  small  shells  are  often 
insulated  in  cavities  in  the  rock,  and  their  crystalline  surface  is  often 
very  beautiful,  when  examined  with  the  microscope.     Some  vertebrae 
and  the  head  of  a  fish  were  met  with  ;  but  from  the  great  toughness  of 
the  rode,  part  only  could  be  broken  off,  and  a  portion  of  the  same 
blodc  was  converted  into  a  red  flint,  with  sheUs  changed  into  opal.     A 
large  loose  block  of  a  slaty  structure  was  found  near  this,  containing 
fragments  of  very  larg^  bivalve  shells  of  great  thickness,  along  with 
wood  converted  into  a  black  flint,  intersected  by  fine  veins  of  a  light 
purple  opal;  and  other  bivalves  which  had  been  crushed  together, 
were  found  in  a  flinty  state  on  the  upper  part  of  the  rising  ground.     I 
do  not  think  that^l  go  beyond  the  limits  of  correct  inference,  in  sup- 
posing these  shells  to  have  lived  in  a  mud  formed  from  the  decompo- 
sition of  the  day-slate  found  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  through  which 
the  trap  is  seen  to  have  burstf. 


*  Loose  specimenf  of  thif  rock  wu  leen  by  Mr.  W.  Gbodbs,  Surgeon  of  the 
Mmdrai  Earopean  Regiment,  in  1829,  who  directed  oij  attention  to  ascertain 
their  position. 

f  Shells  were  first  found  here  by  Mr.  W.  Gbddbs,  latt  of  the  Madras  Medl- 
sal  Establishment, 
m  2 
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The  country  to  Naugri  contiliYies  to  be  composed  of  badalt,  whidi  is 
in  some  places  tabular,  with  green  earth  between  the  laminfle ;  iLnd  tlie 
soil  is  covered  with  calcedonies,  ribbon  and  pudding  stdne,  jaspers, 
resembling  those  found  in  the  Nfrmul  hills,  to  which  the  whole  cha^ 
racter  of  the  formation  remarkably  assimilates,  and  leaves  no  doubt  of 
their  belonging  to  one  great  period  of  protrusive  violence. 

At  Naugri,  fossils  like  those  of  Chiknee  are  formed ;  and  with  the 
conical  masses  of  calcedony,  having  a  smooth  flat  base  of  cachelong,  the 
centre  being  €lled  with  quartz  crystals  and  calc  spar;  which  were 
afterwards  seen  in  sitii  at  Hingan  ghat,  inserted  between  the  globular 
basalt  with  the  apex  downwards,  the  peculiar  appearance  of  the  bas^ 
being  perhaps  caused  by  slow  cooling. 

At  Hingan  ghat,  a  number  of  blocks,  loose,  of  a  black  and  red  chert, 
containing  silicified  branches  of  dicotolydonous  trees,  and  a  very  perfect 
portion  of  a  palm  (date  ?)  tree  were  discovered  :  and  the  same  kind  of 
rock,  but  without  fossils,  protruded  from  the  basalt  a  little  below 
Colonel  Lambton's  tomb.  The  basalt  was  globular,  but  seems  to  have 
had  a  tendency  to  form  five  or  six-sided  prisms.  The  rest  of  the 
route  to  N&gpoor  is  over  a  level  country,  from  which  a  few  insulated 
trap  hills  rise  abruptly,  on  whose  summits  basaltic  columns  are  oeca* 
sionally  met  with.  On  the  south  side  of  the  small  range  of  hilk  near 
the  city,  these  columns  are  very  regular,  and  inclined'to  the  south,  at 
an  angle  of  45<^,  in  consequence  of  which  many  of  them  have  fallen. 
The  flat  top  of  the  hill  forttis  a  pavement  of  the  ends  of  similar  co- 
lumns perpendicular  to  the  horizon.  The  round  flat  topped  hill  of 
Sitabuldee,  which  is  accurately  described  by  Vovsby  in  the  ISth  volume 
6f  the  As.  Bs.  is  separated 'a  few  hundred  yards  from  the  extremity  of 
this  range,  and  rests  on  a  decomposing  granitic  rock ;  its  great  and 
irregular  masses  show  a  similar  tendency  to  crystalline  arrangement, 
and  thin  sheets  of  calcedony  are  found  in  the  joints. 

To  connect  these  observations  with  those  published  in  the  As.  Re* 
searches  and  Journal,  on  the  countries  south  of  the  Nerbada,  it  is 
necessary  to  mention,  that  at  the  cantonment  of  Kampty,  eight  milea 
north  of  Nigpoor,  the  sandstone  is  met  with  in  the  nortii  bank  of  the 
Kanan  river ;  and  a  mile  higher  up,  the  granite  has  been  forced  through 
the  strata,  bending  or  converting  them  into  quartz  rock.  The  crystals  of 
felspar  and  plates  of  mica  are  remarkably  large,  and  mica  slate  is  seen 
in  a  quarry  a  few  hundred  yards  distant.  Beyond  this  are  some  small 
hills  of  upraised  gneiss ;  near  to  which  a  conical  hill  of  curiously 
altered  rock,  resembling  that  above  the  hot  springs  of  Kair,  has  burst 
through  a  limestone,  which  it  appears  to  have  converted  into  a  fine 
crystalline  bed,  like  that  found  in  the  primitive  districts  of  Scotland. 
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From  the  miinmit  of  thiB  volcanic  rock  the  basaltic  hill  of  Sitabnldee 
and  others  are  seen  to  the  south  and  west ;  and  at  the  same  distance 
to  the  nordi,  the  rounded  mica  slate  and  granitic  htUs  of  Ramtesk, 
which  extend  into  the  Bengal  territory  south  of  S£gur. 

An  examination  of  the  map  will  impress  more  strongly,  than  any 
thing  I  can  urge,  the  importance  of  examining  the  whole  Sichel  or 
Shesha  range,  from  the  great  lake  water  of  Lonar,  (to  which  the  atten- 
tion of  your  readers  was  called  in  the  number  of  Journal  for  June, 
1 834,)  to  the  fossil  beds  of  the  Nfnnul  hills  ;  and  from  thence  to  Bibbery , 
the  fossiliferous  localities  above  Mungapett,  and  the  hot  springs  of 
Byorah  and  Badrachellam.  Other  hot  springs  are  also  said  to  be 
found  in  the  Nirmul  range,  regarding  which  I  could  get  no  correct 
information. 

There  are  three  other  points  to  which  it  may  be  well  to  call  the 
attention  of  such  of  your  readers  as  may  have  an  opportunity  of  visit- 
ing these  localities. 

1^.  Whether  the  Sichel  hills  really  terminate  about  Mungapett, 
or  are  continued  in  broken  ranges  towards  Rajamundry  ?  I  have  long 
considered  it  probable  that  the  dykes  so  common  in  the  Ciroars  are 
connected  with  the  great  basaltic  ranges  which  cross  the  Deocan  in 
nearly  the  same  direction ;  and  Dr.  Bbnza  has  recently  discovered  a 
bed  of  marine  fossib  on  the  top  of  a  basaltic  hill  five  miles  south  of 
Rajamundry,  and  a  little  above  the  alluvial  plains  of  the  mouths  of  the 
Godavery. 

2nd.  Whether  the  basaltic  hills  near  the  Maajerah  river,  on  which 
Dr.  VoTSBT  discovered  fossils,  are  connected  with  tiiose  of  Bekanur- 
pettah  and  Nugger  above  described ;  and  whether  they  belong  to  the 
same  geological  period  as  the  Nirmul  hiUs  ? 

3rd.  I  entertain  little  doubt  that  the  basaltic  formation  of  the  valley 
of  Berar  and  the  basin  of  the  Panah  river,  which  falls  into  the  Tapti, 
belongs  to  the  period  of  eruption  which  elevated  the  Nirmul  fossils 
from  the  bed  of  the  sea  ;  before,  however,  coming  to  this  conclusion, 
with  reference  to  the  northern  part  of  the  valley,  the  connection  be- 
tween the  localities  of  the  Nirmul  and  Chiknee  fossils  with  those  of 
the  Gawilgurh  hills  (A.  R.  vol.  1 7th)  must  be  ascertained. 

4th.  The  exact  relations  of  the  crater  of  Lonar  to  the  great  volcanic 
district  to  the  N.  W.  where  fossils  have  not  yet  been  met  with. 

But  as  the  difficidties  opposed  to  the  investigation  of  the  greater 
part  of  such  wild  and  unhealthy  tracts  will  probably  prevent  these 
desiderata  being  soon  supplied ;  I  hope  that  a  sufficient  number  of  orga- 
nic remains  have  been  obtained  from  the  central  point  of  the  district, 
to  enable  an  experienced  geologist  to  arrive  at  a  tolerably  correct  esti- 
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mate  of  tiie  relative  age  of  part  of  the  great  trap  formation  of  the 
N.  W.  of  India,  which  the  President  of  the  Greolog^cal  Society  in  the 
anniversary  address  to  that  body  in  1833»  stated  to  be  quite  unknown: 
«  no  vestiges  of  secondary  or  tertiary  formations  having  been  detected 
within  the  region  described." 

IV. — Description  of  a  New  Species  of  CohmUM.     By  B.  H.  Hodgson, 

Esq,  Resident  in  N^dL 

The  following  description  of  a  new  species  was  originally  sent  to  the 
Society  six  years  ago,  but  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  published. 
It  has  since  been  described  as  new  by  the  Zoological  Society  in  1832. 
With  the  description  went  a  drawing,  coloured,  and  large  as  nature. 
Owing  to  the  tardy  appearance  of  the  Society's  quarto  volume,  the  papers 
that  did  appear  there  had  been  forestalled :  thus  red-billed  Erolia,  but 
also  my  Circseetus  Nipalensis,  take  precedence,  by  two  years,  of  Gould's 
Ibidorhyncha  Struthersii  and  his  Htematomis  Vndulatus,  which  are  the 
same  species  under  new  names.  Both  birds  are  types  of  new  genera : 
see  the  Journal  of  the  Zoological  Society  under  date  Dec.  27th,  1831, 
quoted,  pp.  170  and  174.  I  described  them  both  two  years  and  some 
months  previously  :  as  the  dates  of  the  papers  and  the  proceedings  of 
your  Society  can  prove*. 

Order  Rasorbs.  Family,  CoLUMBiDiB.   Genus  Colwnba.   Species  new. 

Columba  Nipalensis,  (mihi.) 

This  elegant  species  is  found  in  the  woods  of  the  valley  of  N^pfl. 
It  is  seen  exclusively  in  the  wild  state,  and  is  very  shy,  seldom  or 
never  entering  the  cultivated  fields  for  the  purpose  of  feeding,  but 
adhering  almost  always  to  the  woods,  and  living  upon  their  produce,  in 
the  shape  of  grass,  seeds,  and  berries. 

Except  in  the  breeding  season,  it  is  very  gregarious,  and  it  breeds, 
I  am  told,  only  once  a  year,  laying  its  eggs  in  June  and  July.  I  cannot 
bring  it  exactly  under  any  of  the  ^BCDarianf  allotments  of  the  numer* 

*  We  can  offer  no  farther  ezplanatioii  of  the  loss  of  the  author's  MS.  thaa 
was  before  given  (J.  A.  S.  IV.)  neither  can  we  find  the  plate  to  which  he  al« 
lades.  But  we  take  thia  opportunity  of  circulating  a  lithograph  of  the  Erolia 
and  bearded  Vulture  deicribed  in  vol.  IV.,  which  may  lerre  as  a  peace  offering 
to  the  justly  offended  author. — Ed. 

t  A.  orbits  and  tarsi  plumose. 

B.  orbits  plumose,  tarsi  naked,  tail  even. 

C.  orbits  plumose,  tarsi  naked,  tail  wedged. 

D.  orbits  naked. 

a.  feathers  of  the  neck  and  quills  simple. 

b.  feathers  of  the  neck  notched  at  tips, 
s.  quills  bifid  at  tips. 
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ooB  species  of  this  genus,  according  to  the  specification  of  those  allot- 
ments  in  the  14th  vol.  of  Shaw's  Zoology,  as  will  be  perceived  by  the 
following  enumeration  of  characteristic  particulars. 

There  is  a  naked  space  round  the  eyes.  Two-thirds  of  the  tarsi  are 
plumose,  the  remaining  third  only  being  naked,  and  the  toes  also  are 
naked.  The  quills  are  simple  at  their  dps.  The  feathers  of  the  neck 
are  sab-elongated  and  acuminated  at  their  tips.     The  tail  is  even. 

In  an  earlier  vol.  of  Shaw,  the  Abcdarian  division  of  the  species  is 
not  carried  so  fiEur  as  in  the  vol.  just  mentioned :  and  the  following 
disposition  of  species,  to  be  found  in  vol.  xi.  p.  2,  of  that  work,  has  at 
least  nothing  inconsistent  with  the  enumeration  of  significant  particulars 
above  given  in  reference  to  our  bird. 

A.  tail  equal. 

a.  orbits  naked,  feathers  of  the  neck  elongated,  and  acuminated 
at  their  tips. 

Comparing,  for  the  sake  of  further  illustration,  our  bird  with  the 
Cobmtba  Livia,  or  common  pigeon,  it  differs  in  being  larger ;  in  having 
the  soft  membrane  at  the  base  of  the  bill  less  tumid  and  mealy ;  in 
having  a  somewhat  longer  tail,  and  shorter,  and  more  lowly  feathered 
tarsi,  not  to  mention  the  naked  space  round  its  eyes,  and  other  diagnos- 
tic  particulars,  which  have  been  separately  explained. 

The  wings  are  about  the  same  length  as  in  the  common  species ;  but 
owing  to  the  tail  being  longer  than  in  that  species,  they  have  the 
appearance  of  being  shorter,  and  they  do  not  reach  within  two  iQches 
of  the  extremity  of  the  tail. 

What  further  illustration  of  this  species  may  b^  needed  will  be  best 
gathered  from  a  perusal  of  the  details  of  size  and  proportions  given 
below,  and  contrasted  with  those  of  the  common  pigeon.  I  now 
proceed  to  the  plumage,  in  respect  to  which  our  bird  bears  a  strong 
resemblance  to  the  Parabolic  pigeon.  The  principal  colour  is  a  dark 
slaty  blue,  deepened  into  more  or  less  perfect  black  in  the  quills  and 
tail  feathers ;  and  shewing  clearest  on  the  lower  part  of  the  back,  on 
the  lesser  tail  and  wing  coverts  above,  on  the  thighs,  and  on  the  whole 
of  the  tail  and  wing  coverts  below.  Upon  the  lower  part  of  the  hind 
neck,  the  upper  part  of  the  back,  the  lesser  wing  coverts  above,  and  the 
most  part  of  the  body  below,  the  principal  colour  is  almost  superseded 
by  a  rich  purplish  tinge ;  and  all  the  feathers  so  tinged,  save  those  of 
the  upper  back  and  of  the  sides  of  the  body,  are  further  adorned  by  being 
broadly  margined  or  pointed  with  pale  clear  bluish  grey.  The  head 
and  top  of  the  neck  are  wholly  of  the  softest  bluish  grey,  which  colour, 
as  it  descends  the  body,  forming  in  its  descent  the  margins  and  points 
jnst  noted,  gradually  decreases  in  quantity,  and  fades  in  hue.     It  pre- 
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vaila  rather  on  the  lower  than  upper  surface  of  the  neck,  and  in 
respect  to  the  body,  is  no  where  seen  above,  except  in  the  shape  of 
soms  roundish  dots  of  nearly  pure  white  on  the  lesser  wing  coverts. 

The  bill  is  black,  shewing  faintly  a  purplish  tinge,  which  is  more 
clearly  visible  in  the  basal  membrane  pf  the  bill,  and  on  the  naked 
orbits.  In  front,  the  legs  and  feet  are  black  green ;  elsewhere,  they 
are  yellowish.  The  claws  are  dear,  lively  yellow.  The  iris  of  the 
eyes  hoary  grey  or  white. 

The  female  is  as  large  almost  as  the  male,  from  which  she  differs 
only  in  having  the  bluish  g^ey  of  the  head  less  clear  and  pale,  and  in 
wanting  almost  entirely  the  purplish  tinge^  which  adds  so  much  beauty 
to  certain  parts  of  the  plumage  of  the  male,  especially  the  upper  part 
of  his  back,  and  the  lower  part  of  his  belly.  This  species  is,  1  fancy, 
questionless  new ;  and  as  it  seems  to  be  peculiar  to  these  mountains,  if 
not  to  Nfepal  proper,  Columba  Nipalensis  would  be  a  very  appropriate 

name  for  it. 

Dimensions  ajad  weight  of  the  Columba  Livia  and  Columba  Nipa* 

lensis, 

a  L.        c.  a. 

feet,  hichet.  feet.  tncAct. 

Tip  of  bill  to  tip  of  tdil 11  12^ 

LeugthofbiU  (tothegape), 0     0^^  0     1 

Dittooftoil, 0    5  0     6 

Ditto  of  •  wing, 0     8i  0    9 

Expanse  of  wings, 2     0  2     If 

Length  of  Ursi, 0     1|  0     1  j». 

Ditto  of  central  toe  and  nail, 0     IJ  0     1§ 

Weight, Ill  o»,  1 2 i oi. 

Valley  qfN^dl,  Dec.  1829. 


V. — Proceedings  of  the  Asiatic  Society* 

Wednesday  Evening,  the  2nd  March,  1836. 

W.  H.  Macnaohten,  £sq.  V.  P.  in  the  chair. 

Lieut..Col.  J.  CoLviK,  Engineers,  Lieut.  Col.  L.  R.  Stacy,  John  Nbavb, 
Esq.  C.  S.,  Lieut,  A.  Cunninoham,  Engineers,  and  Raja  Vijaya  Govinda 
SiNQHA  Behadur,  proposed  at  the  last  meeting,  were  ballotted  for,  and 
duly  elected  members  of  the  Society. 

Read  a  letter  from  Mr.  ALEXANnER  Bbattie,  withdrawing  from  th9 
Society. 

Read  a  letter  from  W.  H.  Maonaohtbn,  Esq.  Secretary  to  the  Grovern. 
ment  of  India,  Political  Department,  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  a  copy 
of  the  communication  from  His  Excellency  Prince  Esterhaky. 

Read  the  following  reply  from  Government  to  the  Secretary's  letter, 
written  in  pursuance  of  the  resolution  of  the  last  meeting,  in  regard  ^o 
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the  orieaUiiiian«8CTipt8  and  printed  volmnot  of  the  Fort  William  College 
Labrary*. 

To  Jamss  Pbihskp,  E«q. 
Geni.  Dept.  Secretary  to  ike  Atiaiie  Society, 

Sim, 

1  tm  directed  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter,  dated  the  6th  iostant, 
■ad  in  reply  to  eUte,  that  tlie  GoTeraor  of  Bengal  accepti  the  offer  of  the  Asia- 
tic Society  to  provide  rooms  for  the  accommodation  of,  and  to  hold  accessible 
to  the  pnblic,  the  Oriental  portion  of  the  late  Library  of  the  College  of  Port 
William,  and  hat  ordered  the  books  to  be  made  over  on  the  following  conditions  : 
Tbe  books  are  to  be  the  property  of  the  GoTeminent  until  the  Honorable  Court 
of  Directors  shall  decide  whether  they  shall  be  made  over  absolutely  or  not,  the 
Society  to  be  ruled  of  course  by  their  decision.  The  Government  to  allow  the 
Asiatic  Society  a  monthly  sum  of  78  Rupees,  (stated  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
C4)11ege  to  be  the  minimum  ezpence  for  custody  of  the  books,)  in  consideration 
«  of  the  Society's  providing  for  establishment  and  keeping  the  books  clean   and 

in  proper  repair.  All  other  charges  to  be  provided  by  the  Society.  The  above 
allowance  to  cease,  in  case  of  the  properly  in  the  books  being  made  over  to  the 
Society. 

Fori  Wiilimn,     \  H.  T.  PRINSEP, 

the  24  tk  Feb.  1836.  J  Seey.  to  Oopi, 

Reaolved,  that  the  Society  acquiesce  in  the  terms  proposed  by  the  Go* 
▼eminent,  and  that  the  Secretary  do  take  measures  for  receiving  the 
books  and  granting  receipts  for  them  to  the  Secretary  of  the  College 
Conneil  in  tne  course  of  their  daily  transfer. 

Library, 

The  following  books  were  presented : 

Memoirs  of  the  Astronomical  Society,  vol.  8th — bj^  ike  Society. 

Transactions  of  the  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Society  of  Calcutta,  vol. 
2nd — ly  the  Society. 

The  following  by  Professor  Bopp  : 

Grammatics  Critica  Linguae  Sanscritae,  two  editions,  1829,  1832— fty  Pro^ 
fenor  Bopp, 

Glosaarium  Sanscritum,  1830 — ^by  ditto, 

Kalus,  Maha-bharati  Episodinm,  1830— by  ditto. 

Diluvium,  cum  tribns  aliis  Maha-bhamti  praestantissimis  Bpisodiis,  lSt9— 
by  ditto. 

Uber  einige  Demonstratifstamme  and  ihren  Zusammenhavg  mit  Tersehieds* 
ncn  Propositionen  and  Conjunotionen  im  Sanskrit  nnd  den  mit  ihm  verwand- 
ten  Sprachen,  1830. 

Uber  dea  Einflass  der  Proaomina  auf  die  wortbildang  im  Sanskrit  und  den 
mit  ihm  verwandten  Sprachen,  1832 — by  ditto. 

Ard8chuna*s  Reise  su  Indra's  Himmel,  uebst  anderen  Episoden  des  Maha- 
bharati— by  ditto. 

Conjugations  System,  1  vol.  12mo.  1816 — by  ditto. 

Die  Sundiint,  1  vol.  12mo.  1829— by  ditto. 

Geological  Report  of  an  examination,  made  in  1834,  of  the  elerated  country 
between  the  Missouri  and  Red  Rivers,  by  G.  W.  FsATHsasTONHAUOH,  U.  S. 
Geologist,  presented  by  the  American  Philosophical  Society. 

The  following  books  were  received  from  the  book-sellers : 
Bridgewater  Treatises,  Prout^s  Chemistry,  1  vol.     Kirby  on  Animals,  2  yols. 
RogcVs  Physiology,  2  vob. 
Lardner*s  Cabinet  Cyclopedia,  England,  vol.  5th. 
.  ,  Greeks  and  Romans,  vol.  2nd* 

*  The  resolution,  by  inadvertence,  was  omitted  in  the  printed  proceedings.  It 
was  to  the  effect,  that  as  Government  bad  been  pleased  to  transfer  the  European 
portion  of  the  College  Books  to  the  New  Pablic  Library,  the  Society  begged  to 
tender  accommodation  in  its  rooms  for  the  Oriental  portion  of  tbe  same,  the  Go- 
vernment  agreeing  to  pay  the  esUblishn^ent  necessary  for  its  due  preservation  while 
in  deposit. 
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Illustrations  of  the  Botany,  Itc.  of  the  Him&laytn  Momitatiit,  and  of  die 
Flora  of  Kashmir,  by  J.  F.  Rotlb,  Esq. 

Museum  of  ArUiguilies,  S^o, 

Facsinniles  of  inflcriptions  on  two  slabs  of  stone  at  the  entrance  of  a 
very  ancient  Temple,  supposed  to  be  Buddhist,  on  the  Hill  Fort  of  Gua. 
llor,  taken  by  Mrs.  Sale,  were  forwarded  by  Major  Suthebland,  Resident 
at  Gualior. 

Extract  of  a  letter  from  Colonel  H.  Burnby,  dated  Ava  J  5th  January, 
announced  the  trnn<>misRton  v'lk  Ranfj^oon,  of  a  small  box  containing  some 
Buddhist  images  found  by  Captain  Hanntat  at  Tagoung,  100  miles  above 
Ava  on  the  Irawadi. 

"  C^iptaia  Uannay's  last  letter  is  dated  from  Tsen-bo,  (the  Sembooa  of  the 
Map  of  the  Burmese  Empire  compiled  in  the  Surveyor  GeneraVs  Office  in  1825,) 
three  stages  above  Baman.  He  must  have  reached  Mogoung  on  the  5th  instant. 
He  speaks  in  the  highest  terms  of  the  general  appearance  of  the  country,  and 
estimates  the  population,  particularly  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Irawadi,  to  be 
much  more  numerous  than  I  had  imagined.  At  Baman  he  was  much  interested 
by  the  Chinese,  who  were  inquisitiTC  but  civil ;  and  he  estimates  tbe  breadth  of 
the  Iriiwadi  at  Baman,  to  be  full  two  miles  during  the  rainy  season  I  The 
Sherelee  and  other  rivers  falling  into  it  are  too  inconsiderable  to  have  any  con- 
nexion with  M.  Klapeoth's  TSan-po. 

**  I  am  writing  to  you  in  great  liaste.  The  cold  at  Ava  this  year  is  unasuslly 
great ;  the  thermometer  at  this  moment  has  fallen  to  45*,  and  I  am  sitting  in  an 
open  verandah  without  a  lire,  and  shivering  under  a  piercing  northerly  air,  which 
seems  to  be  coming  directly  from  the  snowy  mountains." 

Extract  of  a  letter  from  W.  Ewer,  Esq.  was  read  on  the  subject  of  the 
interlined  writing  on  the  Lath  at  Allahabad,  which  he  reported  to  be  ia 
too  imperfect  a  state  to  be  copied  or  decyphered. 

Mr.  EwEB  reminded  the  Secretary  that  he  had  communicated  a  draw, 
ing  of  the  trident  at  Barahaut  and  the  inscriptions  on  it  10  years  ago. 

A  letter  from  Col.  Stacy  was  received,  on  the  point  in  dispute  of  the 
relative  antiquity  of  the  striking  of  coin  in  India. 

A  tabular  view  of  the  statistics  of  Muttra  was  presented  by  Captain  R. 
Wrougiiton,  who  promised  to  furnish  similar  tables  of  all  divisions  of  the 
country  measured  by  himself  as  a  part  of  the  grand  revenue  survey. 

An  accurate  meteorological  register^  kept  in  Nipil  by  Capt.  Robinsok^ 
for  1 835  was  received  from  the  Resident  at  Katmandhu. 

A  register  of  the  thermometer  for  the  same  year,  from  Mr.  Bdobworth 
at  Amballa. 

The  following  models  from  Nipal  were  presented  by  Dr.  A.  Caxpbelu 

1.  Sugar-cane  mill,  or  press,  called  Tuia  by  the  Newars,  and  RtUu  by  the 
Parbattiahs. 

2.  Oil  press,  called  Chikon'Sa, 

3.  Water-mill,  called  Pan-Chaki  of  the  northern  Doab,  and  western  hills, 
and  Kau  by  the  Newars. 

4.  Spade,  called  Koo  by  the  Newars,  Kodali  by  the  Parbattiahs. 

5.  Crutch,  called  Kurmuffhan  by  the  Newars,  used  for  breaking  the  clods  and 
pressing  the  soil. 

6.  Rooehi-mughoHf  used  by  the  Newars  to  cover  sown  wheat,  and  Oayha,  or 
upland  rice. 

7.  Chassu-mughanf  used  to  smooth  the  flooded  beds,  in  which  the  seeds  of 
the  Main  and  Toki  is  sown,  and  also  prepare  the  soil  for  sowing  vegetables, 
pepper  (red),  ginger,  &c. 

8.  Roo  Retcha,  used  for  weeding  the  flooded  rice. 

9.  Chonff  Kookif  used  in  weeding  the  Gay  ha,  or  dry  land  rice,  eoud  (a  vetch) 
or  other  drill  crops. 

10.  Aood,  used  for  spreading  grain  to  the  sun,  and  collecting  it  in  heaps  after 
its  removal  from  the  straw. 
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1 1.  Oo^ibm-(MiM,  vted  for  hatkini;  grain. 

12.  Rooti,  used  for  makiog  CMaul  (rice)  from  Dhmi,  aad  for  pounding  bricks. 

13.  Chou  Rummm,  bhang j. 

14.  Plough,  used  by  Parbnttiahs. 

15.  KekUf  used  to  separate  seeds  from  the  cotton. 

16.  YeaUf  spinning  wheel. 

17.  WesTer's  loom. 

18.  Sooi,  carpenter's  adse. 

19.  Phoko,  used  as  a  saw. 

20.  DoAttf  carpenter's  chisel. 

21.  Lamp. 

22.  Tnlip. 

23.  Specimen  of  Qapgy  upland  rice. 

24.  Ditto  of  rice  in  the  Talley  of  Nipkl. 

25.  Ditto  of  variety  of  rice  called  Malti. 

26.  Two  specimens  of  mostard  seeds. 

27.  Specimen  of  pea  stalactite. 

28.  Ditto  of  Nip4l  soap. 

29.  Two  pen  cases  and  inkstands. 

30.  Two  inkstands. 

31.  Two  BuddhoM. 

32.  Nip&l  sword.  , 

33.  Ditto  ditto. 

Also  the  following  Nipalese  Musical  Inttruments : 

1.  Pkonffa,  (trumpet,)  Newarf. 

2.  M9ham,  (flageolet,)  ditto. 

3.  Sinfiha,  (horn,)  Nip&l. 

4.  Nvg  Pheni,  or  TVrri,  Parbattiah. 

5.  BanwHj  (Ante  or  fife.) 

6.  BeU  or  Krishna  Belt,  Newari  Ante.    ,  ^     „ 

Also  several  specimens  of  Cotton  and  Woollen  cloth  manufactured  at 
Nip^l,  Tibet,  and  Bhoote,  marked  from  No.  18  to  83. 

Physieal. 

The  Secretary  presented,  in  the  name  of  Mr.  W.  Cracroft,  a  very  fine 
eoUection  of  the  fossil  impressions  of  vegetables  and  fossil  woods  in  the 
coal  and  shale  of  Newcastle  in  New  South  Wales,  just  received  from  that 
place,  along  with  a  number  of  geological  specimens  and  many  rare  shells, 
encrinite^  &c 

Mr  €.  Bbtts  presented  a  piece  of  fossil  wood  from  the  sandstone  above 
the  coal  beds  of  Burdwan ;  to  which  the  natives  give  the  name  of  Aiurhdr, 
or  "  pant's  bone." 

Three  specimens  of  soil,  and  five  of  minerals,  of  Nipil,  and  a  collection 
of  skins  of  birds,  presented  by  Dr.  A.  Campbbu.  of  Nipil. 

A  stuffed  Albatross,  presented  by  J.  Child,  Esq.  H.  C.  Pilot  Service. 

A  specimen  of  Eurinorynchus  Grimu,  or  Pigmy  Spoonbill,  presented 

by Nbwoombr,  Esq.  .     .      ,. 

'ThU  bird  is  one  of  the  rarest  in  the  world  ;  but  a  smgle  specimen  having  been 
found  before :  the  Curator  was  requested  to  draw  a  description  of  it  for  pubUca- 

tion. 

A  spedmen  of  Rem&ra,  presented  by  C.  W.  Smith,  Esq. 

A  note  on  the  Clusrotherium,  one  of  the  new  pachydermatous  genera, 
discovered  in  the  Sivalik  range,  by  Messrs.  Falconer  and  Cautlby,  was 

The  letter  accompanying  it  notices  the  discovery  also  of  the  remains  of  birds, 
in  the  same  rich  fossil  field. 


VI. — Meteonlofficel  Register. 
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!• — Memoir  of  the  U/e  and  Writings  of  St.  Nibrsxs  Clajbnsis,  «r. 
named  the  Gracefni,  Pontiff  of  Armenia,     By  Johannbs  Atdall. 

[Sabmitted  to  the  Asiatic  Society,  lit  May,  1829*.] 
At  a  period  when  Annenia  was  labouring  under  the  lamentahle 
cfiects  of  intestine  broils  and  foreign  invasions  ;  when  she  was  subject- 
ed to  the  ruinous  consequences  of  dissensions  that  existed  between  the 
leaders  of  the  Armenian  and  Greek  Churches,  when  tyranny  and  per- 
secution of  the  most  violent  kind  strode  hand  in  hand  in  her  territories, 
IVovidence  deemed  it  necessary,  out  of  sympathy  for  the  sufferings  of 
human  beings,  to  raise  up  a  person,  who,  by  a  happy  comhination  of  the 
qpnlities  of  a  great  mind»  with  those  of  a  good  heart,  might  be  a  proper 
instnmient  of  knitting  more  closely  man  to  man,  and  of  removing  dis* 
tttriMBces  from  the  Church  of  Christ,  whose  very  essence  is  formed  of 
love,  meekness,  and  peace. 

The  individual,  in  whom  the  illustrious  subject  of  this  Memoir  found 
a  father,  was  called  Apibat,  a  prince  fieuned  for  uncommon  bravery 
and  glorious  achievements,  who  flourished  in  Armenia^near  the  close  of 
the  eleventh  century.  He  claimed  his  origin  from  the  Pehlavic  race, 
and  had  the  happiness  oi  perpetuating  his  memory  by  giving  birth  to 
four  sons,  known  under  the  appdlations  of  Basil,  Shahan,  Gbkoort, 

*  Thif  paper  was  handed  to  as  bj  a  Member  of  the  Committee  of  Papers  of 
the  Asiatic  Society  for  1829,  on  his  departure  for  the  Cape.  It  bad  been  nnfortn- 
aatelj  mislaid  among  his  papers.  Althoagh,  (as  the  anthor^s  presentation  letter 
Mjs,)  **  it  is  not  of  a  scientific  nature,  and  consequently  little  adapted  to  the 
taste  of  the  present  age,'*  still,  considering  that  it  is  descriptiTe  of  the  pnblic 
acts  of  the  greatest  anthor  and  divine  that  flourished  in  Asia  in  the  middle 
of  the  12th  century,  and  illustratiTC  of  the  religions  differences  that  separate 
the  Church  of  Armenia  from  that  of  Greece,  it  cannot  fail  to  interest  many  of 
our  readers. — Ed. 
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and  NiBRSKS.     The  latter  v^ras  born  in  the  year  1100,  in  the  castle  of 
Zovs,  which  was  the  hereditary  property  of  Apirat.     Allied  by  the 
ties  of  consanguinity  to  Grboory  Vikayaser*,  who  then  wielded  the 
pontifical  sceptre  in  Armenia,  Apirat  entrusted  to  him  the  education 
of  Grboory  and  Nibrses,  who  were,  by  the  direction  of  their  guardian, 
admitted  into  the  monastery  raised  on  the  summit  of  the  Black  Moun^ 
tain.  Grbgobt  Vikatasbr,  when  he  had  attained  to  a  good  old  age, 
was  by  the  repeated  solicitations  of  the  prince  Basil  the  Sly,  and  his 
illustrious  lady,  induced  to  change  the  place  of  his  residence,  and  spend 
the  remainder  of  his  days  near  them,  at  Rapan,  situated  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  city  of  Cheson.     On  his  departure  from  the  monastery  of  the 
Black  Mountain,  he  took  with  him  his  wards,  Gregory  and  Nibrsbs, 
having  entertained  favourable  anticipations  of  their  future  greatness 
and  celebrity.     Some  time  after  his  having  eventually  settled  in  the 
Red  Convent,  near  Cheson,  perceiving  that  his  career  was  daily  drawing 
to  a  close,  he  sent  for  Parsick,  whom  he  had  previously  nominated 
bis  successor,  and  for  Basil  the  Sly,  to  whose  kind  care  and  protec- 
tion he  intrusted  .the  lads  Grboory  and  Nibrsbs,  the  former  being  of 
the  age  of  about  13  years,  and  the  latter  only  10  years,  old.     He  also 
added,  in  the  presence  of  those  by  whom  he  was  surrounded,  that, 
agreeably  to  his  nomination,  Parsick  should  immediately  after  lus 
death  be  invested  with  the  pontifical  authority  of  Armenia.     On  the 
elevation  of  the  latter  to  that  high  station,  he  began  to  shew  the 
greatest  regard  for  the  welfare  and  education  of  his  wards,  Grbgort 
and  Nibrsbs,  and  accordingly  placed  them  under  the  superintendence 
of  Bishop  Stbphbn,  a  divine  of  high  attainments  and  profound  erudi« 
tion,  in  order,  that  they  might  by  his  immediate  tuition  be  instructed  in 
theology  and  the  literature  of  the  west.     Gregory  and  Nibrsbs  con- 
tinued to  proceed  in  their  education  with  two  other  fellow  scholars, 
named  SARKiBsf  and  Ignatius,  whose  valuable  productions  have  per- 
petuated their  fame  in  the  recollection  of  posterity. 

•  Vikayascr  (<U4-/"'"tf)  it  the  compound  of^m-jf  martyr,  and  •4r/»  Iotc,  aig- 
nifying  /ov«r  qf  martyrs,  which  is  an  epithet  given  to  Gregory  in  conaeqvence 
of  the  extreme  veneration  which  he  displayed  for  the  memory  of  martyrs,  and 
the  great  avidity  with  which  be  translated  their  lives  from  the  Greek  and  Syriao 
languages. 

t  These  two  worthies  are  peculiarly  distinguished  among  the  divines,  who 
flourished  in  Armenia  in  the  twelfth  century.  At  the  special  desire  of  the  pon- 
tiff Gregory,  Ignatius  wrote  a  commentary  on  the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke,  which 
is  held  in  general  admiration  for  the  perspicuity  of  its  style  and  the  sensible 
observations  with  which  it  abouoda.  Sarkies  claims  an  equal  share  of  vene- 
ration from  his  countrymen  for  his  valuable  productions,  which  have  been  handed 
down  to  us.    They  consist  of  Commentaries  on  the  seven  General  Epistlesi  on 
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Pauick  having  established  the  seat  of  his  pontificate  at  the  desert 
of  Shnghr,  in  the  vicinage  of  Cheson,  felt  great  interest  in  frequently 
▼iaiting  the  Red  Convent,  in  order  that  his  occasional  presence  might 
enhance  the  utility  and  efficiency  of  the  institution.  Two  years  after 
€tm,  considering  that  the  qualifications  and  good  conduct  of  GasaoBr 
were  worthy  of  sacerdotal  dig^ty,  Pabsiok  conferred  on  him  the  order 
of  priesthood,  when  he  had  just  attained  the  age  of  15  years.  Removed 
from  the  Red  Convent,  Gkbgort  remained  with  Parsick  in  the  pontifi* 
cal  house,  where  the  latter  with  paternal  care  and  exertions  instilled 
into  the  mind  of  the  former  such  principles  of  virtuous  habits  and 
aonnd  doctrine,  as  might  befit  him  for  the  high  office  which  he  was 
destined  to  fill. 

Having  enjoyed  the  pontifical  authority  for  about  eight  years,  Par- 
sick  was  cut  off  by  sudden  death.  Before,  however,  this  melancholy 
event,  he  summoned  the  dignitaries  of  the  church  of  Armenia,  as  well  as 
some  of  the  nobility  of  the  country,  and  in  their  presence,  nominated 
his  ward  Grbgort  as  successor  to  the  pontificate,  presenting  him  with 
his  pontifical  robes  and  sceptre.  Accordingly,  the  bishops  and  clergy 
of  the  nation  having  assembled  in  the  Red  Convent,  anointed  Grboort 
with  g^reat  honors  Pontiff  of  all  Armenia.  Though  of  the  age  of  twen* 
ty  years  only,  the  mental  and  moral  qualities  of  Grboort  peculiarly 
adapted  him  for  the  responsibility  of  the  high  situation. 

Grboort  having,  by  new  improvements,  strongly  fortified  the  castle 
of  Zovs,  which  had  devolved  on  him  after  the  death  of  his  father,  re- 
moved thither  the  seat  of  his  spiritual  government.  After  the  lapse  of 
several  years,  Nibrsbs,  at  the  particular  desire  of  his  brother  Grboort, 
quitted  his  monastic  seclusion,  and  entered  into  clerical  orders.  During 
the  ceremonies  of  his  ordination,  the  pontiff  Grboort  bestowed  on  him 
the  appellation  of  Nibrsbs,  in  veneration  of  the  memory  of  Nibrsbs  the 
Great^,  who  was  of  Parthian  and  Pehlavic  extraction.  By  what  name 
he  was  originally  designated,  no  mention  is  made  in  the  works  of 
any  of  our  historians.  His  profound  learning  and  exemplary  virtues 
soon  ndsed  him  to  the  high  dignity  of  a  bishop,  in  whose  capacity  he 
was  from  time  to  time  sent  by  the  pontiff  on  visitations  to  the  most 
populous  provinces  of  Armenia,  for  the  purpose  of  enlightening  the 
minds  of  the  ignorant,  and  pouring  the  balm  of  comfort  into  the  hearts 
of  the  afflicted.     Wherever  he  visited,  his  footsteps  were  marked  with 

the  Prmjera  of  St.  Gbboorius  Narrkbnsis,  and  on  the  Prophecy  of  Isaiah. 
That  of  the  General  Epistles  was  published  ia  Conatantinople  in  the  year  1744  ; 
bat  those  of  the  two  latter  have  not  as  yet  been  discovered. 

*  For  particulars  of  the  life  of  Nisassa  the  Great,  vide  my  translation  of  the 
History  of  Armenia,  toL  i.  page  181. 
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national  improvements  and  spiritnal  good.  By  his  pecnliaily  mild  tem* 
per  and  upright  prindplea,  he  was  held  in  general  estimation,  and  con<» 
•idered  a  very  valuable  member  of  the  fraternity  to  -which  he  belonged. 

At  this  period,  it  must  be  recollected,  the  eity  of  Antioch  was  in  the 
possession  of  the  Latins,  who  found  it  necessary  to  convene  a  general 
assembly  for  the  purpose  of  taking  into  oonsidenktion  some  heavy 
charges  that  were  preferred  against  Rodolph  ,  the  Archbishop  of  that  city« 
to  his  holiness  Innocknt  the  Second.  Being  deservedly  distinguished 
among  foreigners  for  the  intense  zeal  they  displayed  both  in  the  cause 
of  Christianity  and  humanity,  the  pontiff  of  Armenia  and  his  brother 
NiXRSBs  were  invited  to  become  participators  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
council.  They  met  with  a  very  honourable  reception  from  the  Ladns, 
whose  admiration  of  the  graceful  tone  of  their  conversation  could 
only  be  equalled  by  the  surprise  with  which  they  caught  every  senti- 
ment which  fell  from  the  hps  of  those  bright  ornaments  of  the  Armenian 
church.  On  the  condusion  of  the  meeting,  which  led  to  the  deposition 
of  Rodolph  frt>m  his  episcopal  dignity,  the  pontiff  Grboobt  went  on  a 
pilgrimage  to  the  city  of  Jerusalem,  and  his  brother  Nibbsbs  having 
returned  to  the  castle  of  Zovs,  performed  the  duties  of  a  proxy  during 
the  absence  of  his  brother  from  the  seat  of  his  pontificate. 

Dissensions  now  arose  among  the  Armenians  and  Syrians  residing 
in  some  part  of  Mesopotamia,  through  the  dissemination  of  the  heretical 
doctrines  of  the  Thondrakian  sect*,  which  were  calculated  to  mislead 
tiie  simple  and  the  illiterate.  Thulkuran,  an  Armenian  nobleman, 
eminently  distinguished  for  his  exemplary  piety  and  benevolence, 
viewed  the  progress  of  these  heresies  with  great  apprehensions  for  the 
safety  of  the  established  Church  of  Armenia,  and  in  consequence, 
endeavoured  to  check  the  evil,  by  communicating  the  state  of  things  to 
the  pontiff  Grbgort,  and  soliciting  him  to  take  measures  for  eftctually 
exterminating  the  sect.  The  latter,  after  giving  the  subject  due  consi- 
deration, communicated  with  his  brother  Nixrsxs  on  the  best  way  of  pro- 

*  The  foander  of  this  sect  was  an  Armenian  by  the  name  of  Sumbat,  who 
flonrished  in  Armenia  in  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  century.  He  was  born  in 
Zarehavan,  a  village  situated  in  the  prorince  of  Zalcotin  ;  bnt  in  consequence  of 
his  long  residence  in  Thondrak,  he  received  the  appellation  of  Thondrakensb,  and 
bis  followers  were  known  by  that  of  Thondrakians.  His  ndnd  was  imbaed  with 
the  heretical  principles  of  the  Paulicians,  and  the  whole  coorae  of  his  life  was 
marked  with  the  greatest  moral  depravity,  impiety,  and  wickedness.  Like  th^ 
Sadducees,  he  disbelieved  the  doctrine  of  future  rewards  and  punishments,  and 
In  imitation  of  the  opinions  of  Epicurus  denied  that  Ood  was  the  creator  and 
preserver  of  the  world.  He  refused  his  assent  to  the  creed  of  the  graces  of  the 
'Holy  Ghost,  the  efficacy  of  the  Sacraments  of  the  Charch,  sad  the  Sliste&ce  of 
tin,  laws,  and  justice. 
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tectmg^  the  Chareh  from  the  impending  danger,  and  impoeed  upon 
him  the  task  of  addressing  a  general  letter  to  the  Armenian  inhabitants 
of  Mesopotamia,  descriptive  of  the  confession  of  the  orthodox  faith  of  the 
Armenian  Church,  and  contradictory  of  the  heterodox  opinions  of  the 
Thondrakians.  Nibrsbs  performed  the  injunctions  of  his  brother  in 
such  a  successful  manner,  as  to  silence  those  who  were  inimically  dis- 
posed towards  the  Church,  and  to  restore  peace  and  unanimity  amongst 
tihe  community  of  that  place. 

In  the  year  1143,  the  Grecian  emperor  Job  annbs  Porpbtrigvnitus 
led  a  considerable  army  into  the  country  of  Cilicia,  in  order  to  put 
down  the  power  of  the  Scythians,  which  had  already  begun  to  assume  a 
formidable  appearance  in  that  quarter.  During  his  short  stay  in  the 
city  of  Anarzaba,  the  emperor  expressed  a  desire  of  having  an  interview 
with  the  Armenian  pontiff  Grbgort  and  his  brother  Nixrsxs.  On  their 
being  presented  to  the  emperor,  they  met  with  a  kind  reception,  and 
were  seated  nextrto  his  imperial  majesty.  A  conversation  then  ensued 
relative  to  the  doctrines  and  ceremonies  of  the  Armenian  Church,  and 
the  sound  judgment  with  which  they  answered  the  interrogations  of 
the  emperor,  excited  his  regard  and  admiration.  This  afforded  him  a 
fiivourable  opportunity  of  acquiring  a  correct  notion  of  the  state  of  the 
Armenian  Church,  and  of  removing  from  his  mind  that  unjust  prejudice 
with  which  he  was  in  the  habit  of  viewing  the  Armenians.  The  exam- 
ple of  their  monarch  was  soon  followed  by  the  majority  of  the  people, 
who  began  to  relax  in  the  persecution  with  which  they  afflicted  a  nation 
whom  by  a  conimon  faith  they  ought  to  have  protected  from  similar 
emelties,  when  inflicted  by  the  unbelieving  Musulm£ns. 

Apprehensive,  through  the  perturbed  state  of  the  country,  of  an 
attack  upon  his  paternal  castle  of  Zovs  by  foreign  invaders,  the  pontiff 
GnxGORT  consulted  his  safety  by  quitting  the  place  of  his  residence,  and 
fixing  the  seat  of  his  pontificate  in  the  fortress  of  Hiromcla.  Built  on 
the  confluence  of  therivers  Marzmanand  Euphrates,  and  strongly  fortified 
by  nature,  Hiromcla  proved  an  insuperable  bar  against  an  invasion. 
Formerly  it  was  in  the  possession  of  the  prince  Basil  the  Sly,  and 
now  it  was  under  the  control  of  the  countess  Joscbltn.  The  pontiff 
Grbgort  and  his  brother  Nibrsbs  met  with  a  very  hospitable  reception 
from  this  illustrions  lady,  who  felt  the  greatest  delight  in  rendering 
their  situation  comfortable,  and  was  exceedingly  pleased  with  their 
charming  and  edifying  conversation. 

On  the  decease  of  her  husband,  who  had  been  seized   by  Nourbd- 
DiN*,  the  chief  of  Aleppo,  and  who  died  in  confinement,  the  dowager 
countess  Joscbltn  thought  it  safe  to  quit  Hiromcla  for  Europe. 
*  Mills's  Hiitory  of  the  CruMdet,  toI.  i.  p.  309. 
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Previously,  however,  to  her  departure,  she  made  over  the  management 
of  the  fortress  to  the  pontiff  Grboort  and  his  brother  Nibrsbb  on  the 
following  condition :  "  I  am  about  to  quit  this  place,"  said  she,  "  and 
proceed  to  my  country.  I  leave  this  fortress  as  a  trust  in  your  hands, 
with  a  desire  that  in  case  my  son  happen  to  come  to  this  quarter,  you 
shall  deliver  it  over  to  him  as  his  patrimonial  property ;  but  if  other* 
wise,  you  shall  be  entitled  to  its  possession."  On  the  arrival  of  young 
JoscBLTN  in  Hiromcla,  he  was  made  master  of  it  in  conformity  with 
the  desire  of  his  mother.  After  a  short  residence  in  this  place,  Joscbltn 
determined  to  quit  it  for  Europe.  In  consequence  <^  this  intention, 
the  fortress  was  sold  to  the  Armenian  pontiff  Grboort,  who,  according 
to  the  historians  Vardan  and  Kirakus,  established  in  it  the  seat  of  his 
pontifical  government,  and  raised  there  a  very  magnificent  Church, 
embellished  with  splendid  cupolas. 

About  the  year  1165,  when  Grboort  had  attained  to  a  good  old 
age,  and  enjoyed  the  pontifical  office  for  a  period  of  53  years,  he  began 
to  be-  solicitous  for  the  nomination  of  a  successor.  He  expressed  a 
desire  of  conferring  that  spiritual  dignity  on  his  brother  Nibrshs, 
who  was  also  pa3t  the  meridian  of  life.  The  latter,  though  the  offer 
was  several  times  made  to  him  by  Grboort,  was  unwilling  to  accept  it. 
Finally,  anticipating  the  approach  of  his  death,  Grboort  ordered  a  gene- 
ral meeting  of  all  the  Armenian  bishops,  monks,  and  priests  to  be  held 
in  the  pontifical  house  at  Hiromcla,  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the 
best  mode  of  nominating  a  successor  to  the  pontificate.  In  this  assem- 
bly, after  making  an  impressive  speech  on  the  approaching  termination 
of  his  career,  and  the  necessity  of  electing  a  successor  worthy  of  the 
high  station  which  be  filled,  he  expressed  his  choice  of  investing  his 
brother  Nibrsbs  with  the  pontifical  authority,  which  proposition  met 
with  the  unanimous  and  cordial  approbation  of  the  audience.  Nibrshs, 
who  had  made  up  his  mind  to  exchange  the  troubles  of  a  busy  life  for 
the  sweets  of  solitude,  in  vain  endeavoured  to  decline  the  offer  of  that 
responsible  situation.  Overcome  by  the  repeated  solicitations  of  the 
assembly,  he  was  at  last  obliged  to  accept  the  office  of  the  pontificate, 
with  a  view  of  promoting  the  general  welfare  of  the  nation.  Immedi- 
ately after  this,  Grboort  anointed  Nibrsbs  pontiff  of  all  Armenia, 
and  adorned  him  with  the  pontifical  robes.  He  placed  in  his  hand  the 
sceptre  of  authority,  and  saluted  him  with  the  greatest  reverence  and 
submission  as  the  head  of  the  Church.  When  the  ceremonies  of  the 
election  were  over,  Nibrsbs  rose  and  delivered  a  most  excellent  speech, 
expressive  of  his  acknowledgments  for  the  high  honor  that  had  been 
conferred  on  him,  and  descriptive  of  the  nature  of  the  responsible  duties 
which  he  was  bound  to  perform  in  the  spiritual  dignity  to  which  he 
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was  elevated.     By  this  oration  the  audience  were  not  only  assmred  of 
the  zeal  and  interest  which  he  would  feel  for  the  welfare  of  his  flock, 
but  were  also  struck  witha  forcible  conviction  of  the  goodness  of  the  heart 
and  the  grandeur  of  the  mind,  from  which  these  graceful  sentiments 
emanated.     It  was  owing  to  a  peculiarly  sweet  tone  of  his  expressions, 
and  a  remarkably  fascinating  flow  of  the  sentiments  of  his  inspired 
mind,   that  he  was  distinguished  by  the  appellation  of  the  Graceful, 
^mp^Ji»  as  he  was  latterly  known  by  the  cognomen  of  Clajbnsis, 
^ll^^jt  in  consequence  of  exercising  the  functions  of  his  sacerdotal 
office  in  the  fortress  of  Hiromcla.     About  three  months  after  the  elec- 
tion of  NiERSBS,  his  brother  Grbqort  departed  tlus  life  Anno  Domini 
1166,  and  was  entombed  in  a  sepulchre  prepared  during  his  life  time. 
Soon  after  the  death  of  his  brother,  Nibbsbs,  the  pontiff,  set  about 
improving  the  state  of  the  churches,  and  promoting  the  spiritual  wel* 
hre  of  his  flock.     And  as  the  Armenians  in  that  time,  like  those  in  our 
days,  were  dispersed  in  various  parts  of  the  globe,  that  i8  to  say,  in  the 
territories  of  Armenia,  in  Greece,  Persia,  Georgia,  Aluans,  Egypt,  and 
other  quarters,  he  found  it  essentially  necessary  to  extend  spiritual 
comforts  even  to  his  distant  congregation,  by  sending  to  them  pious  and 
able  nussionaries,  for  the  purpose  of  curing  the  wounds  of  the  afflicted,  and 
enlightening  the  minds  of  the  ignorant.     Not  contented  with  the  good 
that  was  likely  to  result  from  the  zealous  exertions  of  these  preachers  of 
the  gospel,  he,  at  the  early  part  of  his  pontificate,  and  by  the  unanimous 
consent  of  his  bishops,  addressed  a  general  epistie  at  great  length  to  the 
people  of  his  Church,  which  was  couched  in  sentiments  full  of  heavenly 
wisdom*.    In  this  letter,  after  mentioning  the  death  of  his  brother 
Grboort,  and  taking  a  short  view  of  the  relative  duties  imposed  upon 
him  by  his  being  elevated  to  the  pontifical  throne,  he  states  the 
orthodox  creed  of  the  Church  of  Armenia,  which  is  immediately  follow- 
ed by  preceptive  exhortations  best  adapted  to  persons  of  every  age 
and  rank.     The  letter  itself  lb  divided  into  diflerent  sections,  the  first 
of  which  is  directed  to  conventuals,  who  are  assimilated  to  the  stars  ; 
the  second,  to  the  primates  of  monasteries,  who  are  compared  to  the 
eyes ;  the  third,  to  the  bishops,  who  are  likened  to  the  head,  counte- 
nance, and  stewards  ;  the  fourth,  to  the  priests,  who  are  made  to  re- 
semble parents ;  the  fifth,  to  the  nobility  ;  the  sixth,  to  the  military 
order  ;  the  seventh,  to  the  citizens  ;  the  eighth,  to  the  husbandmen  and 
peasantry  ;  and  the  ninth,  to  the  female  sex  in  general.     The  immedi- 
ate object  of  the  writer  was  to  excite  a  love  of  virtue  and  piety  amongst 
his  congregation,  and  to  be  instrumental  in  eradicating  from  their 

*  This  paitoral  epistle  wet  published  in  Venioe  with  a  Letin  translation 
ia  the  year  1829. 
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minds  such  unwholesome  principles,  as  are  calculated  to  render  human 
nature  waste  and  deformed.  There  are  also  extant  several  epistles 
written  by  Nibrsbs  to  different  individuals,  about  matters  temporal  and 
spiritual,  amongst  which  his  correspondence  with  the  authorities  ol 
Greece,  relative  to  the  contemplated  union  of  the  Greek  and  ArmeniaB 
Churches,  claims  pre-eminence.  Of  this  I  shall  have  occasion  to  give 
a  detailed  account  in  the  following  pages  : 

The  attention  of  Nibrsbs  the  Graceful  was  chiefly  engrossed  by  a 
fervent  desire  of  introducing  various  useful  plans  of  improvement  into 
the  Church  of  Armenia.  He  succeeded  in  his  endeavours  of  reforming 
it  from  the  remnants  of  those  irregularities,  which  were  some  of  the 
baleful  consequences  of  foreign  invasions,  and  which  were  still  predo- 
minant in  several  parts  of  Armenia.  He  strove  with  great  vigilance  to 
restore  to  the  Church  that  splendour,  which  it  enjoyed  during  the 
glorious  reign  of  the  Christian  kings  of  Armenia.  He  ordered  old 
copies  of  the  Prayer  Book  of  the  Armenian  Church  to  be  brought  to 
him  from  various  distinguished  monasteries  of  Armenia  major,  and  by 
ft  careful  comparison  of  their  contents,  he  modelled  the  liturgy  with 
considerable  improvements,  which  is  to  this  day  in  general  use  amongst 
all  the  Armenians.  He  made  several  additions  to  the  Prayers  that 
were  read  on  Good  Friday  and  the  Pentecost.  According  to  the  autho- 
rity of  MuKHiTHAR,  the  poutiff,  it  appears  that  up  to  the  time  of  Nibrsbs 
the  Graceful,  the  Church  of  Armenia  performed  the  ordination  of  priests 
and  bishops  conformably  to  the  custom  and  ceremonies  of  the  Greek 
Church ;  but  Nibrsbs,  on  his  elevation  to  the  pontifical  throne,  adopt- 
ed a  new  mode  of  ordination,  not  materially  difierent  from  those  of  the 
sister  Churches. 

Prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century,  poetry  was  a  perfect 
blank  in  Armenian  Uterature.  Though  metrical  pieces  and  songs  can 
be  traced  in  our  history  to  have  been  repeated  and  sung  by  the  Arme- 
nians in  diflerent  periods,  yet  no  record  is  handed  down  to  us  as  to  the 
existence  of  regular  poetry  in  the  Armenian  language.  According  to 
a  faithful  writer*  of  that  time,   great  credit  is  due  to  Nibrsbs  the 

*  NiERBES  Lambronen818»  e  Contemporary  and  relation  of  Nibrsbs  the 
Gracefal,*paya  a  handaome  and  just  tribute  to  his  genioa,  learning,  and  rirtnes 
in  a  poetical  panegyric  which  he  oompoaed  on  him  ahortly  after  hia  death.  In 
alluding  to  the  honor  due  to  him  for  his  being  the  firat  who  introdnoed  poetry 
into  the  Armenian  langaage,  the  panegyrist  writes  thus  : 

i^mApmltmk  mmiAm  «««^«%*  *'  ^^<>  ^"''^  ^^^  grscc  Homcric  numben  itrnng, 

niinii%iifi_rTji  MMikA*  i-">*f  •  ^^^  touchinglj  in  fair  Armenia  sung, 

'K  C^m^Lmgrnii  «^«i^  '^•^•^  ^^  ▼«!'»«•  «oothe  and  elevate  the  aoul, 

fl/.*^  fAf  —  k'^t^tf  ^'l*  ^°^  ^"^  ^^^  stubborn  hearU  to  thmr  controL*^ 
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Gmoefal  as  the  first  poetic  writer  in  Armenia,  whose  talented  prodno* 
tions  have  deservedly  gained  him  the  title  of  the  Prince  of  Armenian 
Poets.     Gifted  by  nature  with  a  gpreat  genius,  Nibrsbs  devoted  his 
leisure  to  the  composition  of  melodies,  anthems,  and  hymns,  which  are 
to  this  day  sung  in  our  Church  to  the  admiration  of  all.     Scnne  of 
these  poetical  pieces  are  acrostic,  the  first  letters  of  the  stanzas  com- 
posing the  name  of  the  author  or  the  entire  alphabet  of  the  Armenian 
language.     He  also  wrote  several  treatises  and  panegyrics,  both  in 
prose  and  verse,  on  dominical  feasts,  patriarchs,  martyrs,  and  angeb. 
During  the  days  of  his  priesthood,  he  composed  a  brief  history  of  Ar- 
menia in  versej  from  the  period  of  Haic  to  the  twelfth  century.     A 
variety  of  miscellaneous  pieces  are  also  extant  by  this  author,  several 
of  which  he  wrote  before  his  elevation  to  the  pontifical  throne.     At 
the  express  desire  of  his  nephew  Apirat,  he  produced  in  verse  a  pathe- 
tic Elegy  on  the  destruction  of  the   devoted  city  of  Edessa  by  the 
victorious  army  of  ZxNGHi,the  chief  of  Aleppo,  which  memorable  event 
took  place  on  the  23rd  of  December,  1144*.  This  little  work,   which 
abounds  with  vivid  descriptions  and  patriotic  feelings,  was  for  the  first 
time  published  at  Madras  in  the  year  1810.     Another  edition  of  it 
was  lately  published  by  the  Asiatic  Society  of  PEuris.     The  European 
public  may  shortly  expect  an  English  translation  of  it,  which  I  have 
undertaken  to  executef.  On  his  being  raised. to  the  dignity  of  a  bishop 
NiBBSss  produced  another  excdlent  work  entitled  Q7r  f\p^p    "  Jesus 
the  Sont,"  which  is  a  poetical  description  of  the  principal  events  that 
are  recorded  in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.     During  this  time  he 
composed  that  admirable  prayer  which  commences  with   *'  1  confess 
with  fieuth,"   4^mt.mmm^^  futtmmmilJhlfX ^    and  which   is   now   so  popular 
amongst  the  generality  of  the  Armenians.     It  consists  of  twenty-four 
verses,  typical  of  the  twenty-four  hours  of  the  day,  and  the  number  of 
the  books  of  prophecy.     Regarding  this  prayer,  the  author  says  in  the 
records  of  old  manuscripts,  "  I  have  written  this  in  a  plain  and  easy 
style,  that  it  should  be  intelligible  to  general  readers/'     It  is  held  in 
soch  great  estimation  by  my  countrymen,  that  a  translation  of  it  into 
twenty-four  languages  was  published  in  the  year  1 823  by  the  Mukhi- 
tharian  Society  in  Venice  !  Nibrsbs  was  not  unaware  of  the  benefit  of 
combining  utile  dulci  in  the  variety  of  his  literary  productions.     He 

*  Mills's  History  of  the  Crusodes,  vol.  i.  p.  307. 

t  The  Armenian  text  was  published  at  Calcutta  in  1832.  The  translation  has 
not  jet  appeared. — Ed. 

Z  This  work  is  rery  popular  with  the  Armenian  literati,  and  has  run  through 
screral  editions,  the  latest  of  which  was  published  at  Venice  in  the  year 
1S30. 
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^vn'ote  teveral  entertaining  fables  and  pleasing  enigmas,  with  a  view  of 
afibrding  to  his  coHntrjmen  a  source  of  innocent  pleasure  of  the  mind. 
Besides  those  already  ennmerated,  he  produced  several  other  little 
works,  which,  like  many  valnaUe  antiquities,  have  not  escaped  the  de- 
vouring jaws  of  time. 

The  fame  of  the  sanctity  and  wisdom  of  Nibrsks  tiie  GraceM  hav- 
ing spread  through  various  countries  of  the  globe,  many  distinguished 
individuals  addressed  him  letters  comprising  questions  on  the  most  dif- 
ficult points  of  religion,  which  he  answered  with  such  skill  as  to  carry 
conviction  to  the  mind  of  every  reasonable  being.  At  the  special 
desire  of  VARbAN,  one  of  the  venerable  monks  of  the  convent  of  Hagh« 
bat,  he  undertook  writing  a  commentary  of  a  sublime  panegyric  on  the 
Holy  Cross,  the  production  of  David  the  philosopher,  distinguished  by 
the  cognomen  of  the  Invincible.  When  the  work  was  completed  and 
presented  to  Vardan,  he  highly  admired  the  profound  learning  and  the 
inspired  sentiments  with  which  it  abounded.  There  are  also  a  few 
philosophical  treatises  extant  ih  our  language,  which  some  of  our  histo- 
rians  attribute  to  the  pen  of  this  bright  luminary  of  the  Armenian 
Church. 

Great  intimacy  existed  between  Nibrsbs  and  Gboroivf,  primate  of 
the  convent  of  Haghbat,  who  was  emineiitiy  distinguished  for  his  piety 
and  rectitude  of  conduct.  The  latter,  who  held  a  constant  communica* 
tion  with  the  former,  solicited  him  in  a  letter  to  use  his  endeavours  to 
procure  a  copy  of  the  Memoirs  of  St.  Sarkibs  the  General.  Nibrsbs 
succeeded  in  obtaining  the  work,  which  was  written  in  the  Syrian  lan« 
gnage.  He  ordered  it  to  be  translated  into  Armenian  by  a  Syrian 
priest)  named  Micrabl,  who  was  tolerably  conversant  with  the  Arme^ 
iiian  language.  This  translation  was  subsequently  revised  by  Nibrsbs 
in  the  year  1 156,  while  he  was  a  bishop.  A  copy  of  this  work,  written 
hi  Hiromcla,  in  the  year  1198,  about  twenty-five  years  after  tiie  death 
of  Nibrsbs,  is  preserved  in  tiie  library  of  the  Mnkhidiarian  Society  at 
Venice.  Anhexed  to  tSiis  work,  which  appears  to  have  been  transcrib- 
ed from  the  manuscript  of  Nibrsbs  himself,  is  a  commentary  of  the 
general  Epistles  of  St.  Jambs,  St.  Pbtbr,  St.  Johk,  and  St.  Judb,  writ- 
ten in  a  concise  and  comprehensive  style,  and  compiled  from  the  works 
of  Greek  and  Syriac  theologists,  whose  names  are  specified.  But  who 
was  the  compiler  of  this  work  is  not  known,  as  no  mention  is  made  of 
him  in  the  old  records.  In  another  copy  of  the  same,  whioh  was  writ- 
ten in  the  year  1335  at  the  convent  of  St.  Thaodbus,  situated  in  the 
province  of  Artaz,  the  compilation  of  the  work  is  attributed  by  tiie 
transcriber  to  Nibrsbs.  This  is,  however,  a  mere  conjecture,  for  it 
can  be  clearly  perceived  from  the  style  that  it  is  not  the  production  of 
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NiBJtsas.     Ferhapa  a  traoscript  made  by  him  from  the  original  was 
lelt  in  the  pontifical  house  at  Hiromcla. 

Ib  the  eremng  of  his  life,  Nivassa  commenced  writing  a  ooinmen- 
tary  on  the  Goapel  of  St.  Mattbsw.  He  had  perfonned  it  as  ftur  as 
"  Think  not  that  I  am  come  to  destroy  the  law  or  the  prophets  :  I  am 
not  come  to  destroy,  but  to  fulfil/'  when  the  termination  of  his  earthly 
career  put  a  stop  to  its  completion.  After  the  lapse  of  a  considerable 
time,  it  was  finished  by  Job  annbs  ZoB^aaHNS^s.  There  is  another  work 
by  the  talented  Nisrsss,  which  was  intended  as  a  guide  for  monastic 
Ufej  and  which  he  wrote  while  he  enjoyed  the  dignity  <^  priesthoods 
The  profound  learning  which  characterises  his  writings,  the  peculiarly 
beaatifnl  style  in  which  they  are  composed^  and  the  divine  spirit  of 
benevolence  which  pervades  every  page  of  \m  conq>ositions,  are  con* 
vincing  pro(tfs  that  the  author  of  them  was  endowed  with  a  mind  of 
most  extraordinary  powers,  and  filled  with  divine  inspiratim.  His 
Toluminous  lucubrations,  which  have  been  handed  down  to  us  by  the 
unanimous  applause  of  past  generations,  are  highly  creditable  both  to  his 
head  and  heart  as  a  man,  a  patriot,  a  divine,  and  a  philosopher.  Few 
can  rise  from  the  perusal  of  his  works  without  being  moved  by  feelings 
of  reverence  and  admiration  for  the  greatness  of  the  mind  from  whidi 
they  have  emanated.  Nibrsss  Lambronensis,  the  grandson  of  Gene^ 
ral  Sbahan,  the  brother  of  Nisrsbs  the  Graceful,  who  was  one  of  hia 
^tinguished  contemporaries,  and  had  many  opportunities  of  personally 
experiencing  his  mental  and  moral  qualities,  pays  a  just  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  this  paragon  of  learning,  in  a  poetical  panegyric  which 
minutely  treats  of  the  many  amiable  virtues  with  which  he  was  adorned^ 
Hie  panegyrist  properly  dwells  on  the  meritorious  exertions,  which 
NiBRSBS  the  Graceful  made  to  promote  the  public  good,  on  his  exem- 
plary piety  and  devotion,  his  rigid  and  abstemious  habits,  his  continual 
ftndies  and  philosophical  reflections,  and  the  warm  sympathies  with 
which  his  heart  j^owed  in  relieving  the  distress  of  the  poor,  the  orphan, 
the  widow,  the  sick,  the  captive,  and  others  who  were  doomed  to  sufi^r 
miseries  and  calamities. 

During  the  pontificate  of  Nibrsbs  the  Graceful,  there  still  appeared 
in  some  parts  of  Armenia  remnants  of  a  pecnKar  tribe  of  Armenians* 
known  under  the  appellation  of  UL/*^  VV-Ais  Arbvordibs*,  (the  Sons  of 

*  This  people  hsd  probably  derived  tbeir  mode  of  worthip  from  the  anelent 
Pereiaiii,  sod  perfectlj  agreed  io  the  tenets  of  the  Ooebres  of  tke  preseat  day. 
Tliey  adhered  to  the  doctrines  of  ZsRDAaHTor  ZoaoASTBR,  who  ooasaderiBd  the 
snn  as  the  grand  receptaole  of  fire,  and  placsd  the  existence  of  the  Deity  in  |he 
fiery  element  spread  orer  all  the  nniTerse. 
't2 
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the  Sun,)  who  had  continued  in  their  anceBtorial  superetitionB*  and  not 
deviated  from  papng  homage  to  the  sun  since  the  days  of  Grboort 
the  Illuminator,  the  second  Apostle  of  Armenia.  Through  the  zealous 
exertions  of  the  Armenian  missionaries,  whom  the  pontiff  Nibrses 
sent  to  different  quarters  of  the  country,  the  darkness  of  paganism, 
that  had  so  long  overhung  the  heads  of  these  unbelievers,  gradually 
began  to  vanish,  and  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  years,  the  whole  of  that 
tribe  embraced  Christianity,  and  were  admitted  into  the  fellowship  of 
the  Church  of  Armenia^ 

Contemporary  with  Nibrsbs  the  Graceful,  there  was  in  Armenia 
MuKBiTHAR,  an  assiduous  follower  of  iEscuLAPiuSj  and  eminently  dis- 
tinguished for  his  Medical  and  Astronomical  knowledge.  He  had  the 
gratification  of  cultivating  the  friendship  of  Nibrsbs,  from  whose 
conversation  he  derived  the  greatest  delight  and  spiritual  comfort. 
At  the  particular  request  of  this  celebrated  naturalist,  Nibrsbs  wrote 
a  beautiful  poem,  descriptive  of  the  beauties  and  excellencies  of  heaven- 
ly bodies.  He  added  to  it  another  small  poem  on  the  Creation  of 
the  World,  and  the  mystery  of  the  incarnation  of  our  Saviour*.  The 
latter  is  acrostic,   the  first   letters  of   the  verses   of  it  composing 

this  sentence  {THP'^P  i^«^*z.V  cV-^l  '*  *^r*t***"  w  ^'^*  "  Doc- 
tor  MuKHiTHAR,  acccpt  from  Nibrsbs  this  poem !"  I  hope  it 
will  not  be  considered  here  out  of  place  to  say,  that  this  learned  phy- 
sician has  left  a  very  valuable  work  on  Medicine,  which  is  replete  with 
wise  observations  and  useful  experiments.  It  was  composed  during 
the  time,  and  by  the  desire,  of  Grboort  the  pontiff,  the  successor  of 
Nibrsbs  the  Gracefulf. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  actions  that  marked  the  earthly  career 
of  Nibrsbs  the  Graceful,  was  the  contemplated  union  of  the  Armenian 
and  Greek  Churches.  This  desirable  object,  which  originated  from  a 
most  unexpected  event,  was  undertaken  during  the  life  time  of  his 
brother  Grboory,  the  pontiff,  and  prior  to  his  being  invested  with  the 
supremacy  of  the  Church  of  Armenia.  But  alas  for  the  peace  of 
Christianity !  before  the  laudable  undertaking  was  carried  into  execu- 
tion, both  Armenia  and  Greece  were  unexpectedly  deprived  of  the 
only  instruments  by  which  such  a  happy  change  possibly  oould  have 
been  effected ! 

During  the  last  days  of  the  pontificate  of  Grbgort,  dissensions 
arose  between  the  two  Armenian  princes,  Thobosb  the  Great  Panse- 

*  These  two  little  poems  are  also  published  in  coDJxinction  with  the  work  called 
t*  Jesus  the  Son." 

t  This  rare  Manuscript  work  was  discovered  in  the  Royal  Library  of  Paris, 
and  published  in  Venice  two  years  ago. 
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bafitus  and  Lord  of  Cilicia,  and  Oshin  the  SebastuA  and  Lord  of 
Lambron.  The  reason  of  this  nnfortnnate  difference  was,  that  the 
former  insiated  upon  the  latter  to  profess  obedience  to  himself,  and  to 
decline  becoming  tributary  to  the  Greeks,  while  Oshin  thought  it 
safer  to  continue  his  allegiance  to  the  Greek  emperor,  than  to  acknow- 
ledge the  ascendency  of  Thorosx.  Blinded  by  selfishness,  and  provoked 
by  mutual  resistance,  they  were  at  last  necessitated  to  have  recourse 
to  an  appeal  to  arms,  which  was  attended  with  htal  consequences  to 
both  parties. 

The  pontiff  Grboort,  viewing  these  unfortunate  circumstances  with  a 
spirit  of  national  sympathy,  imposed  upon  his  brother  Nibrsxs  the 
task  of  eflecting  a  reconciliation  between  the  two  princes  by  his  mild 
and  fsscinating  address.  Nimsss  succeeded  in  his  endeavours  of 
restoring  to  them  peace  and  friendship,  which  were  soon  after  followed 
by  a  happy  alliance  between  them,  Thorosb  marrying  his  daughter  to 
HxTHUM,  the  son  of  Oshin.  On  the  celebration  of  this  marriage,  Oshim 
desired  Nibrsxs  to  accompany  him  to  Lambron,  with  a  view  that  its 
inhabitants  might  be  benefitted  by  his  edifying  instructions  and  evan- 
gelical discourses.  During  their  journey  they  had  occasion  to  enter 
the  city  of  Mamestia,  which  was  then  in  the  possession  of  the  Greeks. 
Here  they  met  Albxius,  the  protostrator  or  generalissimo  of  the  Greek 
army,  who  was  the  son-in-law  of  the  emperor  Manubl,  and  had  come 
thither  with  the  design  of  visiting  the  frontiers  that  belonged  to  the 
Grecian  empire.  On  his  first  interview  with  Nibrsxs  the  Graceful, 
AI.BXII7B  was  struck  with  admiration  by  the  grace  and  learning  which 
pervaded  every  part  of  his  conversation.  One  day  religion  being  the 
topic  of  their  conference,  Albxius  expressed  a  desire  of  being  fur- 
nished with  information  as  to  the  cause  of  the  division  of  the  Church 
of  Christ  into  so  many  doctrinal  opinions.  The  promptitude  with 
which  NxBRSBS  answered  every  question  that  was  put  to  him,  created 
in  Albxios  a  deep  sense  of  veneration  for  him  as  an  erudite  divine, 
and  left  no  appearance  of  doubt  in  his  arguments.  Nibrsbs  convinced 
him  that  the  difference  of  opinions  between  the  Christian  Churches 
merely  existed  in  words  and  forms,  and  assured  him  that  the  creed 
of  the  Armenian  Church  was  consonant  to  that  of  the  Church  of 
Grreece. 

Albxius  desired  Nibrsbs  to  commit  the  whole  of  their  conversation 
to  writing,  which  he  promised  to  present  to  the  emperor,  and  to  exert 
every  nerve  in  effectmg  a  union  between  the  two  Churches.  He  also 
proposed  to  him  the  solution  of  a  few  important  points,  which  from 
tbeir  intricate  nature  had  created  a  difference  of  opinion  between  the 
divines  of  the  Greek  Church. 
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N1XBSB8  accepted  the  proposition  with  great  interest,  and  accord* 
ingly  wrote  an  epiatle  to  him  full  of  sound  doctrine  and  incontrovertible 
proofs.  He  commenced  the  latter  by  saying,  "  I  was.  extremely 
delighted  by  the  opportunity  of  holding  a  conference  with  you,  O 
philanthropic  and  pious  nobleman,  respecting  the  doctrines  aad  forma 
of  the  Armei^ian  Church!  But  as  sentiments  embodied  by  human 
utterance  are  Uable  to  be  effaced  from  the  tablets  of  memory,  by  the 
lapse  of  time,  by  reason  of  the  cessation  of  our  remembrance,  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  furnish  you  with  a  written  account  of  all  that  you  were 
pleased  to  hear  from  me.  I  shall  endeavour  to  perform  my  task  with 
as  much  propriety  and  predsion,  as  my  time  and  abilities  will  admit 
of.  Encouraged  by  the  love  of  knowledge,  with  which  you  are  distin^ 
guished,  I  feel  no  small  alleviation  in  the  execution  of  my  difficult 
undertaking.  It  may  not  be  perhaps  superfluous  to  add,  that  ail  my 
arguments  are  drawn  from  that  pure  source  of  rdiigious  truth,  for 
which  our  divine  fathers  of  old  are  so  deservedly  characterised." 

This  preamble  is  immediately  followed  by  an  orthodox  confession  of 
the  Holy  Trinity,  and  of  the  incarnation  of  our  blessed  Saviour.  It  ia 
here  asserted,  that  the  Church  of  Armenia  admits  the  duality  of  natura 
in  Christ,  and  that  the  Armenians  by  the  term  "  one  nature,"  acknow- 
ledge by  implication  an  unconfounded  union  of  the  divinity  and  human 
nature  of  our  Saviour.  It  is  also  added  that  the  Armenian  Church, 
according  to  old  customs,  commemorates  the  nativity  of  our  Saviour  on 
the  6th  of  January,  and  that  it  is  a  gross  fabrication  that  the  Arme- 
nians observe  the  Annunciation  day  on  the  preceding  day  of  the  Epi- 
phany. That  in  consequence  of  a  want  of  olives,  the  Armenians  make 
preparation  of  unction  by  the  oil  of  odorous  flowers.  That  they  pay 
due  reverence  to  pictures.  That  in  constructing  crosses  of  wood,  nails 
are  with  no  other  intention  affixed  to  them  than  with  that  of  joining 
the  parts  together ;  while  those  made  oi  silver  and  gold  are  without 
naOs.  That  the  prayer  |}«c^|^  ^  "  Holy  God*,"  is  offered  in  the  Ar* 
menian  Church  to  Jesus  Christ,  and  not  to  the  Father,  or  the  Holy 
Ghost.    That  the  custom  of  partaking  of  milk,  butter,  and  cheeee,  on 


*  About   half  aa   hour   previously   to   the    commencement  of  high   maas, 
the  following  ahort  prayer  ia  addressed  to  the  Son  in  the  Armenian  Church  1 
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**  Holy  Ood,  Holy  and  Mighty,  Haly  and  Immortal ;  who  wast  cmeifted  for  ns^ 
haTO  mercy  upon  us.**  An  erroneous  impression  had  been  made  on  the  minds 
of  the  Oreekst  that  this  prayer  was  indiscrimiaately  sddressed  to  either  of  the 
persons  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  and  by  this  conviction,  they  traced  a  fundamental 
error  in  the  doctrines  of  the  Armenian  Church. 
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Saturdays  and  Suadays  during  the  lent,  has  now  become  obsolete 
amongst  the  Armenian  people,  and  though  it  is  still  continued  by  a 
few  of  the  nobility,  its  entire  abandonment  will  be  eflected  in  a  short 
time.  That  the  custom  of  using  pure  wine,  unmixed  by  water,  in  the 
Holy  Communion,  has  obtained  in  the  Armenian  Church  since  the  days 
of  the  blessed  GaseoRT  the  Illuminator.  Finally,  the  writer  explains 
the  nature  of  the  abdomedal  fasting,  which  is  observed  by  the  Arme- 
nians a  few  weeks  before  the  commencement  of  the  Lent. 

Alexius,  on  receiving  from  Niersbs  the  foregoing  epistle,  expressed 
his  grateful  acknowledgments  for  the  same,  and  permitted  him  to  take 
his  departure  for  Lambron,  after  having  bestowed  on  him  every  mark 
of  honor  suitable  to  his  rank  and  office.  Nibrsbs  having  renmiued 
in  the  latter  place  for  a  short  time,  quitted  it  for  Hiromcla,  where  he 
met  his  brother  Grboobt,  the  pontiff,  and  related  to  him  every  particu- 
lar of  the  communication  that  had  passed  between  him  and  the  Grecian 
generalissimo  Albxius. 

On  the  fulfilment  of  the  immediate  object  of  the  letter  of  Nibrsbs 
the  Graceful,  on  its  being  put  into  the  hands  of  the  emperor  Mam  ubl, 
and  the  patriarch  Michabl,  they  -  immediately  ordered  it  to  be  trans- 
lated into  Greek,  and  felt  great  satisfaction  at  the  opportunity  that  had 
offered  itself  of  effecting  a  union  between  the  Greek  and  Armenian 
Churches.  The  perusal  of  the  translation  filled  their  minds  with 
admiration  of  the  mild  spirit  and  rare  talents  of  the  writer,  and  afford- 
ed them  encouragement  to  carry  the  contemplated  sdieme  into  exe- 
cution. Hereupon  the  emperor  sent  a  deputation  to  Armenia,  eonsist- 
ing  ci  SuMBAT  and  Arvkh,  both  of  Armenian  extraction,  with  a  letter 
to  Gbbgort  the  pontiff,  dated  September,  1 167,  expressive  of  his  ear- 
nest desire  of  seeing  the  consummation  of  the  happy  union  which  was 
in  contemplation.  In  order  to  proceed  in  this  undertaking  with  faci- 
lity and  success,  he  wished  that  Nibrsbs  the  Graceful  should  be  sent 
to  Constantinople,  thinking  that  the  presence  of  both  parties  might  in 
a  great  degree  be  conducive  to  an  amicable  settlement  of  the  existing- 
differences.     The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  letter  in  question  : 

'*  Maicvbl  Comnsnos  Portbyriobnitvs,  ever  mighty  atid  great,  Augustas, 
enperor  of  Greece,  and  faithful  king  of  God  Jesus  Christ,  to  his  holiness  Lord 
Grboort,  the  excellent  pontiff  of  Armenia,  sendeth  love  and  greeting.  It  is  the 
imperative  dnty  of  all  those,  who  by  the  medium  of  the  baptismal  font  have 
entered  hito  the  fellowship  of  Christ,  to  have  dtte  regard  for  the  fulfilment  of 
dhiae  josttoe,  and  M  display  special  ears  and  zeal  for  the  advancement  of  love, 
peace,  and  unanimity  amongst  that  class  of  people,  who  have  Christ  as  the  fonn- 
dntion  of  their  retigion.  They  are  bonitd  to  use  their  unremitting  endeavours 
to  knit  ftU  the  Christians  with  the  bonds  of  union  ;  to  make  them  followers  of  one 
shepherd,  who  became  incarnate  to  save  ni  from  perdition,  to  bring  them  under 
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tiie  ;aidanc«  of  one  pastoral  crook  ;  to  cause  them  to  '  lie  down  in  green  pas* 
tnrea**  of  orthodox  faith  ;  to  render  them  participators  of  the  vital  stream  of 
wholesome  doctrines,  and  to  gather  them  within  the  pale  of  one  Catholic 
Church.  Elevated  by  Providence  to  the  highest  station  that  can  be  allotted  here 
to  a  human  being,  I  consider  the  duties  of  governing  my  empire  less  sacred,  less 
beneficial,  than  those  which  oblige  me  to  be  instrumental  in  effecting  an  union  of 
the  Christian  Churches.  latipressed  with  this  conviction,  I  shall,  as  far  as  time 
and  circumstances  will  permit,  strive  to  consummate  an  object,  which  involves 
the  temporal  and  spiritual  welfare  of  mankind. 

'*  It  is  not  less  becoming  to  your  excellent  fraternity,  who  have  made  the 
scriptures  and  the  laws  of  God  your  chief  studies,  and  rendered  yourselves  con- 
versant with  the  orthodox  doctrines  of  the  fathers  of  the  Church,  to  use  your 
friendly  and  influential  co-operation  in  securing  the  welfare  of  the  inward  man, 
by  collecting  from  the  only  source  of  life  the  dews  of  troth  and  salvation.  Of 
your  desire  to  promote  this  laudable  object,  we  have  been  informed  by  our  belov- 
ed son-in-law  Alexius,  who  delivered  to  us  a  letter  bearing  a  detailed  account 
of  the  conference  that  had  taken  place  between  you  and  him  concerning  the 
contemplated  union  of  the  sister  Churches.  It  is  our  intention  to  give  due 
deliberation  to  the  state  of  the  Armenian  Church,  and  to  institute  inquiries  into 
the  creed  thereof.  A  translation  of  the  letter  of  your  holiness  was  read  by  us 
with  uncommon  interest,  and  afforded  us  a  source  of  the  greatest  satisfaction. 
Assured  of  the  moral  and  Christian  virtues,  for  which  your  holiness  is  so  emi- 
nently distinguished,  we  feel  real  pleasure  in  rendering  our  aid  to  the  consum- 
mation of  an  object  highly  desirable  both  to  God  and  man. 

**  With  this  view  we  would  propose  to  you  to  dispatch  your  brother  Nf  ersbs 
to  our  capital,  as  we  are  perfectly  convinced  that  a  man  of  his  extensive  informa- 
tion, varied  knowledge,  virtuous  conduct,  and  amiable  disposition,  will  not 
only  be  able  to  afford  satisfaction  to  the  Head  of  our  Church,  and  the  synod  in 
general,  but  particularly  tend  to  remove  the  difficulties  which  will  otherwise  be 
experienced  from  time  and  place.  Let  the  insignificant  cause  of  division,  which 
subsists  between  the  two  Churches,  be  removed  if  it  he  within  the  scope  of  pos- 
sibility ;  and  let  not  Christ,  who  redeemed  us  from  eternal  punishment  by  his 
precious  blood,  be  considered  a  stumbling  block,  but  the  Head  of  the  corner  and 
the  True  Foundation  of  our  faith,  which  unites  us  together  in  spirit.  Let  Christ 
be  the  centre  of  all  our  religious  inquiries,  the  Anchor  of  all  our  spiritual  aspi- 
rations, and  the  Director  of  all  our  ecclesiastical  affairs.  In  him  we  founded  our 
belief,  to  him  our  hearts  were  fixed,  and  by  him  our  wounds  were  healed.  From 
the  Great  Bestower  of  so  many  blessings  you  will  no  doubt  obtain  for  your  seal 
in  the  sacred  cause  of  Christianity  that  recompence  which  is  reserved  for  the 
enjoyment  of  the  elect.  We  have  thought  it  necessary  to  depute  our  faithful 
servant  Sumbat,  bearing  this  letter,  with  directions  to  induce  you  to  despatch 
your  brother  Nibrsbs  to  Constantinople.  He  is  also  authorised  to  give  yon 
such  other  information,  as  might  have  a  connexion  with  the  immediate  object 
of  his  mission.  Yon  may  safely  credit  all  that  will  be  said  by  him  on  this  sub- 
ject. Adieu  r* 

While  preparations  were  in  proves  at  the  capital  of  Greece  for 

depatching  the  embassy  to  Armenia,  the  pontiff  Grbqort  terminated 

his  earthly  career.     The  Church  of   Syria  was  also  at  the  same  time 
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deprived  of  its  supreme  pastor^  whose  station  was  immediately  filled 
by  an  able  and  worthy  successor.  News  of  the  proposed  union  of  the 
sister  Churches  having  spread  throughout  the  Christian  countries 
which  held  a  close  intercourse  with  Armenia,  the  patriarch  of  Syria 
deputed  two  learned  bishops  to  Hiromcla,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  a 
part  in  the  proceedings  of  the  council,  which  was  shortly  to  be  held  by 
Nisasss  the  Graceful,  for  furthering  the  views  of  the  intended  union. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  embassy  at  Hiromcla,  Sumbat  delivered  the 
imperial  letter  to  Nikbsbs  the  pontiff,  communicating  to  him  many  inter* 
esting  particulars  on  the  part  of  the  emperor,  and  persuading  him  to 
accompany  him  to  Constantinople  ;  but  the  duties  of  his  high  office 
rendering  his  absence  from  the  pontifical  house  indispensable  at  that 
very  juncture,  Niebses  sent  a  reply  to  the  emperor,  full  of  spirit  and 
wonderful  observations.  As  the  letter  itself  is  of  great  length,  I  shall 
here  only  give  an  outline  of  its  contents  : 

"  I  had  the  honor  to  receive  the  letter  of  your  Imperial  Mtitttj,  addressed 
to  my  late  lamented  brother  and  immediate  predeceisor  la  the  pontificate  of 
Armenia.  By  the  perusal  of  the  inspired  sentiments  expressed  in  it  by  your 
godly  Majesty,  onr  hearts  thrilled  with  that  inexpressible  delight  which  a  person 
feels  on  recoTering  from  the  influence  of  sleep,  and  enjoying  the  vivilying  beams 
of  the  glorious  orb  of  day.  It  is  gratifying  to  us  to  obserre,  that  your  Majesty 
is  worthy  of  not  only  bearing  the  name  of  the  true  Emmanubl,  but  also  of  his 
eo-operation  in  '  breaking  down  the  middle  wall  of  partition  btiween  ««.'  En- 
dowed with  these  peculiar  gifts  of  heaTen,  your  Majesty  is  condescendingly 
pleased  to  accost  us  with  a  cheering  Toice,  and  propose  measures  for  eradicating 
IW>m  amongst  us  that  hatred,  which  has  proved  so  baleful  to  the  interests  of 
Christianity,  and  the  welfare  of  our  country.  I  am  so  exceedingly  delighted  with 
your  Majesty's  invitation,  that  I  would,  even  if  I  were  dead,  like  Lazabus,  arise 
from  the  grave,  and  obey  the  divine  voice  which  summons  me  to  your  presence  ; 
but  violent  disturbances  abroad,  and  the  urgent  duties  of  my  avocation  at  home, 
present  insuperable  barriers  to  my  paying  a  visit  to  Constantinople.  Notwith- 
standiog  these  obstacles,  I  should  still  feel  diffident  to  attempt  discussing  a  ques« 
tion  of  so  much  weight  in  your  august  presence,  from  a  conviction  that  the 
sphere  of  my  knowledge  would  look  like  a  mere  drop  in  comparison  with  the 
vast  ocean  of  your  Majesty's  qualifications.  AU  that  were  great  and  noble  in 
Armenia,  to  our  national  misfortune,  have  now  ceased  to  exist.  The  only  com- 
fort, with  which  we  cheer  our  hearts  in  the  melancholy  gloom  that  overhangs 
our  civil  destinies,  is  derived  from  the  circumstance  of  our  Church  being  based  on 
the  solid  foundation  of  Catholic  faith.  We  place  our  confidence  in  the  mercies 
of  God,  that  the  divine  power  which  excited  love  and  good-will  amongst  us, 
shall  consummate  a  happy  union  betweeni  the  two  Churches. 

*'  Should  your  Imperial  Majesty  be  graciously  pleased  to  visit  Armenia,  for 
tbe  furtherance  of  this  desirable  object,  you  will,  by  that  act  of  condescension, 
display  in  your  soul  the  stamp  of  that  humility,  with  which  the  heavenly  King  came 
to  the  world  to  bestow  salvation  on  mankind.  We  are  sure  that  you  will  join  with 
us  in  the  conviction,  that  the  lustre  of  glory  reflected  on  your  mighty  empire  by 
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splendid  ▼ietoriet ,  snd  the  aggrandisement  of  territorieSy  will  be  cheerless  and 
evanescent  when  contrasted  with  that  of  restoring  peace  to  the  Church  of  Christ, 
by  blnnttng  the  weapons  of  the  incorporate  enemy,  and  suppressing  envy  and 
hatred,  which  like  cankers  have  preyed  on  the  very  vitals  of  our  spiritual  exist- 
ence.    Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  viewing  the  baneful  consequences  of  pride  pre- 
dominant in  human  natare,  had  recourse  to  humility  as  to  an  infallible  cure  of 
the  spiritual  infirmities  under  which  mankind  were  labouring ;  and  by  means  of 
his  divine  love  and  meekness,  conciliated  the  hearts  of  those  who  were  estranged 
from  him  by  the  infringement  of  his  laws  and  ordinances.       In  imitation  of  the 
example  set  to  ns  by  our  blessed  Redeemer,  it  behoves  your  Imperial  Majesty  to 
make  your  dictatorial  authority  subservient  to  mildness  and  humility,  in  remov- 
ing the  cause  of  estrangement  that  exists  between  the  two  nations.^   As  a  tree 
which  is  bent  to  the  ground  is  liable  to  be  broken  by  a  sudden  and  violent  effort 
to  restore  it  to  its  upright  position,  so  a  division  amongst  the  members  of  Christ, 
rendered  obstinate  by  time,  is  incapable  of  being  removed  by  force.     It  stands 
in  need  of  a  long  and  patient  application  of  spiritual  ointment,  I  mean  the  exer- 
cise of  a  kind,  mild,  and  conciliatory  spirit  on  the  part  of  yonr  Imperial  Majesty 
towards  the  Armenians  placed  under  the  sway  of  your  government. 

**  Many  of  your  people,  to  our  great  national  misfortune,  consider  that  the 
only  means  of  conforming  to  the  laws  and  justice  of  God,  and  of  being  worthy  of 
inheriting  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  consist  in  pouring  upon  us  torrents  of  abuse, 
in  destroying  our  Churches,  in  breaking  our  crosses,  in  overturning  our  altars, 
in  ridiculing  our  religious  ceremonies,  and  in  harassing  and  persecuting  the 
ministers  of  our  Church.  This  unchristian  animosity  is  carried  to  such  a  pitch, 
as  to  shame  the  horrid  cruelties  of  the  worst  of  unbelievers.  Galled  and  perse- 
cuted by  Moslem  despotism,  we  have  hitherto  in  vain  sought  protection  in  the 
sympathies  of  Christianity.  Hence  it  must  be  inferred,  that  such  a  course  of 
action  not  only  fails  to  unite  the  divided,  but  tends  to  divide  the  united.  The 
first  effectual  recipe,  that  can  be  applied  to  our  spiritual  distempers,  is  to  make 
an  exchange  of  the  inveterate  hatred  for  human  love  and  kindness,  and  as  a  matter 
of  consequence,  to  stimulate  thereby  the  inhabitants  of  Armenia  major  to  an 
acquiescence  in  the  projected  union.  We  humbly  solicit  your  Imperial  Majesty 
to  order  special  prayers  to  be  offered  up  in  all  the  Churches  throughout  your 
empire,  that  the  Almighty  may  be  pleased  to  crown  our  undertaking  with  suc- 
cess. We  have  taken  care  that  similar  measures  shall  be  adopted  by  our  clergy 
in  every  quarter  of  Armenia. 

'*  We  have  also  particularly  to  request,  that  in  case  Providence  assist  us  in 
discussing  matters  on  the  intended  union  in  a  general  council,  no  mark  of  dis- 
tinction or  superiority  should  be  observed  between  the  Greek  and  the  Armenian. 
Let  no  tone  of  authority  be  assumed  by  the  former  in  denoting  such  points  of 
the  doctrines  of  our  Church  as  are  not  accordant  with  those  of  yours,  and  no 
fault  be  imputed  to  the  latter  in  boldly  supporting  the  truths  and  dignity  of 
their  Church.     Marks  of  distinction  are  only  observable  in  the  discussion  of 
civil  and  temporal  affairs.     It  is  true  that  you  claim  pre-eminence  in  the  attain- 
ment of  knowledge  and  the  exercise  of  earthly  power  v  yet  all  those  who  ar« 
strengthened  by  the  graces  of  regeneration  in  the  baptismal  font,  are  according  to 
St.  Paul  *  one  in  Christ  Jesus.'      If,  therefore,  it  may  be  pleasing  to  the  Al- 
mighty  to  smile  on  our  endeavours,  and  to  bring  our  undertaking  to  a  successful 
termination,  we  shall,  in  the  assembly  to  be  convened  for  the  purpose,  lay  Christ 
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•s  the  Rock  and  the  Head  of  the  corner  orer  the  two  Bandered  walls  of  our 
Charchee.  Let  not  the  sabject  be  discuMed  with  that  frnitlesa  and  Tiolent 
mode  of  controTeriy,  which  has  hitherto  been  carried  on  by  the  siater  Chnrches 
with  detrimental  consequences  on  both  sides.  Let  brotherly  Iotc,  unanimity, 
and  an  ardour  after  divine  truths  distinguish  the  whole  course  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  council.  Let  us,  in  accordance  with  the  injunctions  of  St.  Paul, 
bear  one  another's  burden,  and  the  infirmities  of  the  weak,  and  so  fulfil  the  law  of 
Christ.'  In  laying  open  our  spiritual  distempers  to  the  observation  of  one 
another,  let  each  party  reciprocally  look  for,  in  the  other,  a  sympathising  and 
confidential  physician.  Whaterer  may  be  beyond  the  reach  of  our  penetration, 
let  it  be  referred  to  the  testimony  of  those  whose  judgment  and  experience  have 
rendered  them  distinguished  in  the  decision  of  similar  questions.  Able  physi* 
dans  do  not  consider  their  qualifications  under -rated  by  taking  medicines  from 
the  hands  of  their  scholars,  when  they  are  labouring  under  the  attacks  of  sick- 
ness. The  eyes,  though  sharp  enough  in  seeing  the  objects  presented  to  their 
gaxe,  fall  short  of  beholding  themselves  and  the  members  of  the  body  by  which 
they  are  surrounded ;  and  on  their  being  attacked  with  soreness,  they  seek  a 
eure  from  the  eyes  and  hands  of  another.  What  has  been  stated  above,  will,  we 
hope,  be  considered  sufficiently  satisfactory  to  your  Imperial  Majesty.  We  have 
communicated  to  you  multum  in  parvo,  and  have  desired  your  ambassador  to 
furnish  you  with  such  other  information,  as  may  be  thought  to  content  the  ar- 
dour of  your  curiosity.  Adieu  1  Augustus  Emperor  1  May  your  Majesty  live 
long  under  the  protection  of  the  Almighty." 

At  the  express  desire  of  Sumbat,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  em- 
bassy, NiXRSBS  the  Graceful  drew  out  another  form  of  the  Creed  of  the 
Armenian  Church,  being  assured  that  it  would  tend  to  throw  more 
light  on  the  disputed  points  of  religion,  and  carry  conviction  to  the 
mind  of  every  philanthropic  inquirer.  The  contents  of  this  letter 
were  a  clear,  distinct,  and  comprehensive^  recapitulation  of  all  that  he 
had  stated  in  the  former  one,  presented  to  Alexius,  the  son-in-law  of 
the  emperor.  The  letter  commenced  with  the  following  beautiful 
preamble : 

"It  now  becomes  us  to  address  ourselves  to  you,  not  with  eloquence  of  speech, 
in  which  we  are  deficient,  but  in  the  truth  of  the  spirit,  in  which  we  were  in- 
structed by  those  favoured  with  divine  inspiration.  We  do  not  attempt  giving 
colour  to  a  schismatical  darkness,  by  clothing  our  Creed  with  the  light  of  ortho- 
dox faith,  as  we  have  unjustly  been  supposed  to  do  by  others  guilty  of  a  similar 
line  ot  conduct ;  but  what  we  have  stored  in  the  invisible  spirit,  we  embody  the 
same  in  visible  writing,  by  the  testimony  of  our  minds,  and  the  dictation  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  who  sees,  judges  and  examines  the  utmost  recesses  of  our  hearts.'' 

After  making  long  and  sensible  observations  on  the  mystery  of  the 
Holy  Trinity,  and  the  incarnation  of  Jesus  Christ,  leaning  on  the  in- 
controvertible testimonies  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Church,  he  proceeds 
thus  : 

"  Concurring  in  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  Christian  religion,  we  be- 
lieve that  the  word,  who  was  made  flesh  according  to  St.  John,  was  not  changed 
into  flesh  by  being  divested  of  his  divine  ]Uture»  but  that  by  an  unconfounded 
V  2 
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union  with  body,  he  was  actually  made  fleah,  and  continued  without  fleshy  as  he 
was  from  the  beginning.  We  belieye  that  there  are  not  two  persons  in  Christ, 
one  with  flesh  and  the  other  without  flesh ;  but  that  the  very  Christ  is  both  with 
flesh  and  without  flesh.  He  was  made  flesh  by  human  nature,  of  which  he  partook, 
and  remained  without  flesh  in  dirine  nature,  which  he  had  from  the  beginning. 
He  is  both  visible  and  invisible,  peroeirable  and  unperceivable  by  the  touch,  be- 
ginning and  unbeginning  in  time,  the  Son  of  Man,  and  the  Son  of  God,  oo- 
essential  with  the  Father  in  divinity,  and  concomitant  with  us  in  humanity." 

After  taking  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  mystery  of  the  incarna- 
tion of  our  Saviour,  he  dilates  on  His  divine  and  himian  wills,  and 
clearly  demonstrates,  that  the  will  of  the  humanity  of  Cluist  was 
always  and  in  every  respect  obedient  to  that  of  his  divinity : 

'*  The  human  will  had  no  ascendancy  over  the  divine,  as  in  us  the  passioui 
very  often  domineer  over  the  reason ;  but  the  divine  will  always  exercised  its 
dominion  over  the  human :  for  the  actions  of  the  human  were  all  guided  and 
directed  by  the  power  and  sway  of  the  divine. 

'*  In  accordance  with  the  doctrine  of  the  wonderful  union  of  the  divine  and 
human  wills  that  exist  in  the  person  of  Christ,  we  concur  in  the  consistency  of 
attributing  his  operations  to  a  natural  and  supernatural  agency.  We  do  not 
ascribe  his  superior  actions  only  to  the  divinity,  unconnected  with  the  humanity; 
nor  his  inferior  acts  only  to^the  humanity,  unconnected  with  the  divinity.  Were 
it  not  truly  proper  to  connect  the  great  with  the  little,  how  could  it  consistently 
be  said  that  the  Son  of  Man  descended  from  heaven,  and  that  God  was  crucified 
and  bled  on  the  cross  ?  To  the  unconfounded  union  of  both  the  divinity  and 
humanity  we  attribute  the  divine  and  human  operations  of  Christ,  who  some- 
times as  a  God  acted  in  the  superior  power  of  God,  and  sometimes  as* a  man,  acted 
in  the  capacity  of  man,  as  it  is  easily  demonstrated  by  the  whole  course  of  hia 
dispensations  from  the  beginning  to  the  close  of  his  divine  mission.  He  felt 
hunger  as  a  man,  and  fed  thousands  with  a  few  loaves  as  a  God.  He  prayed 
for  us  and  on  our  behalf  as  a  man,  and  accepted  with  his  Father  the  prayers  of 
all  his  people  as  a  God.  In  humanity  he  was  brought  as  a  lamb  to  the  slaughter, 
and  was  dumb  as  a  sheep  before  her  shearers ;  but  he  is  the  Word  of  God,  by 
whom  the  heavens  were  created,  in  his  divinity.  He  died  in  human  nature  as  m 
man,  and  raised  the  dead  by  divine  power  as  a  God.  He  sufliered  the  pangs  of 
death  as  a  man,  and  conquered  death  by  death  as  a  God.  It  was  not  the  on« 
that  died,  and  the  other  that  conquered  death  ;  but  it  was  Christ  himself,  who 
died,  who  lives,  and  who  vivifies  the  dead.  For  the  same  Christ,  being  a  man, 
and  of  a  mortal  nature,  and  being  a  God,  and  of  an  immortal  nature,  not  divid- 
ing into  two  the  unconfounded  union  of  the  divinity  and  humanity,  so  aa  to 
render  the  one  untormentable  and  immortal,  and  the  other  susceptible  of  tortures 
and  death,  he  suffered  on  the  cross  for  the  salvation  of  mankind  with  the  inex- 
plicable combination  of  these  contrarieties,  yielding  in  human  nature  to  tortures 
and  death,  and  in  divinity,  being  free  from  pain,  and  immortal.  He  that  died 
in  human  nature,  was  alive  in  divinity  ;  he  that  was  tortured  on  the  cross, 
remained  also  free  from  the  pangs  of  tortures  ;  he  that  perspired  through  fear, 
levelled  on  the  ground  his  assailants  ;  he  that  was  unjustly  humiliated  and 
strengthened  by  angels,  strengthens  all  his  creatures;  he  that  is  Creator  of  the 
universe,  coequal  in  divinity  with  the  Father,  was  born  from  his  creature,  and 
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partook  of  our  nature.  He  is  proclaimed  by  the  preachers  of  the  gospel  to  be 
perfect  God  and  man,  uniting  in  his  person  divinity  and  humanity  in  a  manner 
Ikr  surpassing  the  union  of  the  soul  and  body ;  for  the  former,  being  commended 
into  the  hands  of  the  Father,  was  separated  from  the  latter,  but  the  divinity  con« 
tinned  inseparable  from  both  of  them*." 

The  preceding  creed  is  immediately  followed  by  a  detailed  account 
of  the  forms  and  ceremonies  observed  in  the  Armenian  Church,  similar 
to  that  which  the  writer  had  previously  drawn  out  at  the  particular 
request  of  Albxius.  It  is  concluded  by  the  following  short  para- 
graph: 

"  In  the  perusal  of  our  letter,  wherein  the  creed  and  the  observances  of  our 
Church  are  explained  in  a  comprehensive  style,  we  humbly  hope  that  your 
Gracious  and  Imperial  Majesty  will  not  deny  us  the  candour  and  sincerity  with 
which  oar  sentiments  are  embodied  in  writing.  Let  us  not  be  suspected  of 
parasitical  subterfuges  in  the  communication  of  our  thoughts,  and  let  it  be 
remembered  that  we  have  stated  in  this  nothing  which  is  at  variance  with  simple 
truth,  and  the  genuine  effusions  of  our  hearts.'' 

The  motives  of  the  writer  in  making  this  assertion  were  to  silence 
the  mouths  of  such  miscreants  of  his  nation,  as  had  gone  over  to  the 
Church  of  Greece,  and  were  invidiously  endeavouring  to  baffle  the 
consummation  of  the  proposed  union,  by  rendering  the  doctrines  and 
ceremonies  of  the  Armenian  Church  censurable  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Emperor  and  Patriarch  of  Constantinople. 

On  the  return  of  the  embassy  to  the  Court  of  Greece,  the  letter  of 
NiBRsis  was  put  into  the  hands  of  the  emperor  Manubl,  who  per- 
sonally presented  it  to  the  patriarch.  A  translation  of  it  being  read 
before  a  numerous  assembly  of  the  dignitaries  of  the  Greek  Church* 
they  were  struck  with  admiration  at  the  irresistible  arguments  which 
it  comprised.  They  were  stimulated  by  its  contents  to  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  inveterate  hatred  which  they  bore  towards  the  Armenians^ 
and  unanimously  agreed  in  effecting  the  contemplated  union  between 
the  two  Churches.  The  emperor,  excited  by  an  intense  desire  of  pro- 
moting this  sacred  cause,  proposed  to  pay  a  visit  to  Armenia,  accom- 
panied by  some  of  the  learned  theologists  of  Greece,  with  a  view  of 
meeting  Nisrsbs  the  Graceful,  and  holding  with  him  a  conference  on 
the  religious  differences  that  existed  between  the  two  nations  ;  but  he 
was  unfortmiately  prevented  from  the  fulfilment  of  his  intention  by  the 

*  This  elear,  lueid  and  unequivocal  confession  of  faith  is  enough  to  carry  convic- 
tion to  the  minds  of  the  most  fastidious  of  our  accusers,  that  the  Ghorch  of  Abmb- 
MiA  is  totally  free  from  the  heresies  of  Evttchbs  I  Let  it  also  satisfy  such 
misinfonned,  misled,  and  misguided,  writers  as  Mr.  Charles  Mac  Faklaks, 
author  of  the  suftUateTale  of  Constantinople,  entitled  *'  The  Armenians,''  that 
we  Armenians  are  notEutychians,  aa  he  is  led  to  believe  from  the  misrepresentations 
of  the  Romanists. 
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commotions  -which  at  that  time  prevailed  in  the  west.  He  conse- 
quently chose  the  alternative  of  deputing  in  May,  A.  D.  1170,  to 
Hiromcla,  Lbzion  Master  Thborianbt,  a  Greek  divine,  eminently 
distinguished  for  his  theological  and  philosophical  attainments,  with 
Johannes,  the  learned  Abbot  of  an  Armenian  monastery,  from  Philip- 
polis,  generally  known  by  the  appellation  of  Uthman,  bearing  an 
imperial  letter  addressed  to  the  pontiff  of  Armenia,  in  these  terms  : — 

**  It  afforded  as  great  joy  to  learn  your  willingneM  to  effect  a  happy  union 
between  the  sister  ChurcheSi  and  acquiescing  in  your  laudable  viewsi  we  have 
deputed  learned  and  pious  men  to  confer  with  you  on  our  behalf,  and  use 
every  meaus  in  their  power  to  rexnoye  the  wall  of  partition  between  us." 

On  the  arrival  of  the  deputation   at  Hiromda,  Thborianbt  and 
JoHANNBs  were  kindly  received  by  the  Armenian  bishops  that  were 
assembled  by  Nibrsxs  the  Graceful  in  the  pontifical  house,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  adopting  the  best  mode  of  carrying  the  proposed  union  into 
execution.     Nibrses,  on  the  letter  of  the  emperor  being  presented  to 
him  by  Thborianbt,  shewed  the  latter  every  mark  of  honor  and  kind- 
ness, which  his  rank  and  the  immediate  object  of  his  mission  required. 
Thborianbt  had  brought  with  him  a  copy  of  the  letter  of  Nibb8bs» 
addressed  to  the  emperor,  with  a  view  of  obtaining  an  explanation  on 
some  points  that  appeared  doubtful  to  them,  and  of  satisfying  their 
minds  as  to  the  reality  of  some  assertions  that  were  made  by  those 
who  were  inimically  disposed  towards  the  Armenian  Church.  To  these 
ends  an  assembly  of  the  Armenian  and  Greek  bishops  was  held  in 
Hiromcla,  who  commenced  discussing  the  important  points  with  deco- 
rum, mildness,  and  moderation.  Thborianbt,  in  the  course  of  perusing 
the  letter  of  Nibrsbs  to  the  assembly,  proposed,  in  proper  order,  several 
questions  for  solution,  to  which  Nibrsbs  made  replies,  full  of  convin- 
cing proofs.  The  course  of  discussions  comprised  queries  on  the  duality 
of  nature  and  will  in  the  person  of  Christ,  (about  which  point  g^reat 
stress  was  laid  on  this  saying  of  Ctrillus  :  "  The  incarnate  Word  is 
of  one  nature/'  which  admits  of  various  constructions,)  the  exact  day 
of  the  commemoration  of  the  nativity  of  our  Saviour,  the  propriety  of 
the  prayer  *'  Holy  God,"  which  was  oiiered  in  the  Armenian  Church, 
the  preparation  of  the  holy  unction,  the  necessity  of  performing  pray- 
ers within  the  Church,  and  the  decrees  of  the  council  of  Chalcedon. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  meeting,  Nibrses,  in  his  endeavours  to  remove 
an  erroneous  impression  from  the  mind  of  Thborianbt,  that  the  Arme- 
nians were  monophysites,  cited  from  a  work  of  Johannxs  the  philoso- 
pher, a  renowned  pontiff  of  Armenia,  several  proofs  corroborative  of 
the  duality  of  nature  in  Christ.     "  The  work  in  question,"  said  he, 
"  which  was  before  imperfectly  known  but  to  a  few  of  our  nation,  was 
afterwards  unanimously  adhered  to  by  my  predecessors  in  the  ponti- 
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ficate  of  Armenia."  The  work  was,  at  the  desire  of  Tbbori an bt«  pro- 
duced at  the  meeting,  and  a  few  passages  of  the  same  being  read  to 
him,  he  highly  admired  its  wholesome  doctrine.  A  transcript  of  it 
was  accordingly  made  out  at  the  request  of  Thborianby,  who  wished 
to  take  it  to  Constantinople  for  the  inspection  of  the  emperor  and 
patriarch.  The  proceedings  of  this  council  were  committed  to  writing 
by  Thborianbt,  as  it  appears  from  the  panegyric  written  by  Nibrsks 
Lambronbnsis  on  Nibrsbs  the  Graceful.  Thborianby's  account  of 
this  meeting  was,  in  the  year  1578,  published  in  Greek  and  Latin,  in 
conjunction  with  the  records  of  the  fathers  of  the  Church. 

Before  the  mission  had  quitted  Constantinople    for  Hiromcla,  the 
emperor  Manubl  communicated  to  Micuabl,  the  patriarch  of  Syria, 
his  intention  of  acceding  to  an  union  of  the  Greek  and   Armenian 
Churches.  Thborianbt,  on  his  arrival  at  Hiromcla,  wrote  to  Michabl, 
soliciting  his  presence  at  the  Council  of  union  which  was  shortly  to 
be  held  in  the  pontifical  house  of  Armenia.  The  latter  deputed  a  proxy 
in  the  person  of  Johannbs,  bishop  of  Cheson,  who,  reaching  Hiromcla 
after  the  meeting  had  terminated,  felt  great  displeasure  at  the  acquies* 
cence  of  Nibrsbs  the  Graceful  in  the  doctrines  of  the  Greek  Church, 
and  began  to  censure  him>  as  the  representative  of  his  patriarch,  for 
such  a  line  of  conduct.     Nibrsbs,  by  sensible  observations,  convinced 
him  of  the  propriety  and  necessity  of  the  union,  and  desired  him  that 
on  his  return  to  Syria  he  should  use  every  m^ans  in  his  power  to  secure 
the  consent  of  Michabl  to  the  removal  of  the  religious  differences 
which  had  for  ages  disturbed  the  peace  of  the  sister  Churches. 

On  the  departure  of  Thborianbt  for  Constantinople  in  October  in 
the  year  1 1 70,  Nibrsbs  addressed  a  letter  to  the  emperor,  of  which 
the  following  is  an  outline. 

"  In  delivering  your  Imperial  letter  to  ns,  Thborianky  assured  ui  of  the 
love  and  good-will,  which  you  are  graciously  pleased  to  exercise  in  increasing 
the  spiritual  and  temporal  welfare  of  our  nation.  The  proposal  of  effecting 
this  happy  union  between  the  two  Churches  could  proceed  from  no  other  source, 
than  from  a  mind  gifted  with  the  choicest  blessings  of  heaven,  and  entirely 
devoted  to  the  service  of  its  Creator.  'Enriched  with  every  thing  that  is  great 
and  good,  you  burn  with  the  desire  of  becoming  a  partaker  of  our  spiritual 
poverty.  On  a  conference  held  between  us  and  the  learned  divines,  whom  your 
Majesty  was  pleased  to  depute,  the  veil  of  the  unjust  aspersions  with  which  the 
two  nations  were  covered,  was  rent  asunder.  By  the  collision  of  contrary  opi- 
nions, the  truth,  which  was  surrounded  with  a  mist  of  falsehood,  burst  to  light, 
and  shone  with  redoubled  splendour.  The  result  of  the  council  of  union  is 
conducive  to  carrying  conriction  to  the  mind  of  every  reasonable  being,  that 
the  Greeks  are  free  firom  the  heresy  of  the  Nestorian*  division,  and  that  the 

*  For  the  Nestorisa  heresies,  see  Eusbbius's  Ecclesiasticij  history,  tom.  iii. 
pp.  256  and  257. 
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ArmenianB  are  also  free  from  that  of  the  EutychUn*  conlvnoii.  Concurring 
in  the  fundamental  principleB  of  religion,  the  Armenians  and  Gjeeks  are  united 
together  by  the  grace  of  God  in  the  similarity  of  the  creed  of  the  Catholic  and 
Apostolic  Church.  Fixed  in  the  determination  of  our  happy  union,  I  shall 
address  all  our  bishops  residing  in  different  quarters  of  Armenia,  and  ask  their 
consent  to  some  important  points  proposed  by  you  for  our  acceptance,  lest  by 
their  being  excluded  from  taking  a  part  in  the  furtherance  of  this  desirable 
object,  the  result  of  our  endeavours  may  prove  contrary  to  our  sanguine  expec- 
tations. I  have  also,  conformably  with  the  desire  of  Thegrianbt,  furnished  him 
with  another  letter  descriptive  of  the  confession  of  our  Church.'» 

In  this  letter,  after  treating  of  the  incarnation  of  our  Saviour,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  tenor  of  his  former  one,  he  adds,  that  it  is  consist- 
ent with  the  orthodox  faith  to  admit  duality  of  nature  in  Christ,  by 
reason  of  his  perfect  divinity  and  perfect  humanity ;  that  the  Arme- 
nians, by  attributing  one  nature  to  the  incarnate  word,  on  the  authoritj' 
of  Ctrillus,  confess  an  unconfounded  and  indivisible  combination  of 
the  divine  with  the  human  nature ;  and  that  the  Church  of  Armenia 
anathematizes  those  who,  in  the  sense  of  the  heretical  doctrine  of 
EuTTCHEs,  may  confessedly  ascribe  one  nature  to  Christ. 

On  the  return  of  Thborianby  and  Johannbs  Uthman  to  Constanti- 
nople, they  felt  great  satisfaction  in  presenting  to  the  emperor  the 
letter  of  Nibrses,  together  with  an  account  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
council.  The  perusal  of  these  interesting  documents  afforded  the 
greatest  delight  to  the  emperor,  the  patriarch,  and  the  other  dignitaries 
of  the  Greek  Church,  Their  joy  at  the  favourable  prospect  of  their 
undertaking  could  only  be  increased  by  a  sense  of  veneration,  with 
which  they  were  impressed  on  their  being  informed  by  Thborianby  of 
the  piety,  mildness,  and  pleasant  address  of  Nibrses  the  Graceful.  The 
fame  of  the  amiable  qualities  of  the  pontiff  of  Armenia  rivetted  the 
hearts  of  the  Greeks  to  the  cause  of  the  sacred  union,  and  made  them 
exclaim  with  admiration,  "  Behold  the  wise  course  pursued  by  the 
pontiff  of  Armenia,  and  consider  the  orthodox  creed  followed  by  him- 
self and  the  whole  of  his  congregation !  Thanks  to  Heaven,  that  in  these 

*  The  heresies  of  Eutyches  are  thib  alluded  to  by  Eusebiub  in  his  Ecclesi- 
astical History  : 

•Xir   y  otv  KXrfitU  E'wtux^J  ouk  A^Xwe«'  rii  8^,  Kcu  vapeeytySfiwos  idKm,  tip^ti 

r^jf  ty»<ny,  fuatf  ^^ly  6fioKayu.  6s  oi/Bk  rh  e&fUi  vov  KvpUv  ^fiOoCffioy  rifuy  fXcycy 
tJycu'  KaBaxpfhai  fi«y- 

Eutyches  igitur,  cum  ad  synodum  vocatus  non  venisset,  ac  deinde  coram 
convictus  esset  hsc  dixisse :  Fateor  Dominum  nostrum  Jesum  Christum,  ante 
unitionem  quidem  duas  habuisse  natural :  Post  unitionem  vero  unam  duntazat 
naturam  confiteor.  Sed  et  corpus  Domini  negabat  ejusdem  esse  substantin 
ci^iu  svint  nostra :  depositus  est.— i7ii«e6u  Bccletkut.  Hiitor,  torn.  ill.  p.  261. 
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dvys  of  degeneracy  we  see  a  paator  of  the  Church  adorned  with  so  many 
Chrutian  and  moral  virtues  !"  The  hatred  which  the  Greeks  manifest- 
ed towards  the  Armenians  gradually  began  to  abate,  and  a  sort  c^ 
generous  sjrmpathy  was  felt  by  the  former,  for  the  lamentable  degrada- 
tion to  which  the  latter  were  reduced  in  a  political  point  of  view.  They 
could  notfhowever^  reconcile  themselves  to  the  idea,  that  the  Armenians, 
after  conforming  to  the  fundamental  principles  of  orthodox  faith,  and 
admitting  duality  of  nature  in  our  Saviour,  should  still  persist  in  as- 
serting one  nature  in  the  union  of  his  divinity  and  humanity.  Though 
the  arguments,  with  which  the  Armenians  endeavoured  to  clear  their 
minds  on  this  subject,  were  perfectly  sound  and  correct,  yet  the 
Greeks  could  not  overcome  their  reluctance  to  make  such  concessions 
to  them,  and  were  consequently  anxious  that  this  obstacle  to  their 
union,  together  with  a  few  others  of  minor  importance,  originating 
from  certain  observances  of  the  Armenian  Churchy  might  prudently 
and  speedily  be  removed. 

Hereupon  the  emperor  came  to  the  determination  of  sending  another 
embassy  to  Hiromda,  consisting  of  the  abovementioned  Thborianet 
and  JoHANNBS  Uthman^  who  were  furnished  with  letters  from  the 
emperor  and  patriarch  Michabl,  bearing  date  December,  1 1 72,  and 
instructed  to  urge  Nibrsks  to  apply  himself  with  increased  interest  and 
assiduity  to  the  fulfilment  of  the  object  in  view,  lest  the  death  of  either 
of  them  might  put  a  stop  to  the  successful  termination  of  their  under- 
taking. Nine  points  connected  with  the  creed  of  the  Church  of  Greece 
were  distinctly  stated  in  the  imperial  letter,  for  the  consideration  and 
subsequent  acceptance  of  the  Armenians.  It  was  also  proposed  by 
the  emperor,  that  those  points,  but  particularly  that  of  the  duality  of 
nature  in  Christ,  should  be  discussed,  and  admitted  by  the  Armenians 
in  a  general  council  to  be  held  for  that  purpose.  Should  they,  how- 
ever, be  reluctant  in  conceding  to  some  of  the  points  alluded  to,  they 
might  communicate  their  objections  in  a  letter  addressed  by  their 
pontiff  to  the  emperor.     The  proposed  points  are  the  following  : 

I.  Anathematize  those  who  admitted  one  nature  in  Christ,  that  is 
to  say,  EuTTCHBs,  Dbosgo&us,  Sbvbbius,  Timothbus,  and  the  follow- 
ers of  their  heresies. 

II.  C^mfess  in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  one  Son,  one  person,  one 
hypostasis  formed  of  two  perfect  natures,  which  are  inseparable,  indi- 
visible, unchangeable,  unalterable,  unconfounded ;  so  as  not  to  consi- 
der Christ  in  a  separate  sense  the  Son  of  God  and  the  Son  of  the  holy 
Deiparous,  but  to  acknowledge  in  him  U9Confusedly  the  Son  of  Grod 
and  the  Son  of  Man»  and  to  confess  him  to  be  both  God  and  Man  in 
the  duality  of  his  nature.    Confess  in  him  the  duality  of  actions  and 
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natural  will,  both  divine  and  human,  not  resisting  each  other,  but  the 
human  will  following  and  obeying  the  divine.  III.  The  prayer  "  Holy 
God"  should  be  offered  in  your  Church  by  the  omission  of  "  who  wast 
crucified  for  us"  and  the  conjunction  "and,"  IV.  You  should  conform 
to  the  Church  of  Greece  in  commemorating  the  feasts,  thnt  is  to  say^ 
the  Annunciation  day,  on  the  25th  of  March ;  the  Nativity,  on  the  25tk 
of  December ;  the  Circumcision,  on  the  eighth  day  after  the  birth  of 
Christ,  to  wit,  on  the  1st  of  January ;  the  Baptism  on  the  6th  of  Janu- 
ary ;  the  Presentation  of  our  Saviour  to  the  temple  on  the  fortieth  day 
after  his  birth  on  the  2nd  of  February,  and  in  like  manner,  agreeing 
with  us  in  observing  all  the  dominical  feasts,  as  well  as  those  of  the 
holy  Virg^  Mary,  of  St.  John,  of  the  Apostles  and  of  others.  V. 
The  preparation  of  the  unction  should  be  made  of  the  oil  of  the  fruit 
of  trees.  VI.  The  Communion  Service  should  be  performed  with  lea- 
vened bread,  and  wine  mixed  with  water.  VII.  Liet  Armenian  Chris- 
tians, both  clergy  and  laity,  remain  within  the  Church,  during  the 
hours  of  prayer  and  the  performance  of  communion  service,  with  the 
exception  of  public  penitents,  who  are  prohibited  by  ecclesiastical 
canons  from  staying  in  the  midst  of  the  Church  during  the  time. 
VIII.  You  should  accept  the  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  general 
assemblies.  IX.  The  choice  of  the  nomination  of  your  pontiff  should 
be  vested  only  in  the  emperor  of  the  Greeks. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  embassy  at  Hiromcla,  Thborianbt  and  Jo- 
hannes Uthman  met  with  a  very  kind  reception  from  Nibrsks  the 
Grracefiil,  who  having  respectfully  received  the  letters  of  the  emperor 
and  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  communicated  the  contents  of  them 
to  the  principal  bishops  and  friars  of  the  Armenian  Church,  who  had 
repaired  to  Hiromcla  from  the  mountains  of  Taurus  and  the  frontien 
of  Mesopotamia.  Though  they  were  easily  persuaded  to  concede 
to  the  chief  points  proposed  by  the  Greeks,  yet  great  difficulty 
existed  in  obtaining  the  consent  thereto  of  other  Armenian  bishops, 
whose  number  amounted  to  upwards  of  three  hundred,  and  who 
were  living  in  different  distant  quarters,  especially  in  the  frontiers 
of  Armenia  major,  save  the  body  of  monks  who  resided  in  monas- 
teries, and  who  were  almost  of  an  equal  number.  Consequently. 
N1BR8B8  thought  it  necessary  to  summon  these  worthies  to  the  general 
meeting  which  was  shortly  to  be  convened  for  taking  into  considera- 
tion the  points  proposed  by  the  authorities  of  Greece,  and  communi- 
cating the  result  of  the  assembly  in  a  suitable  letter  to  the  emperor. 
He  conceived  the  unanimous  voice  of  all  the  principal  dignitaries  of 
the  Church  of  Armenia  indispensably  necessary  in  the  adoption  of  the 
points,  which  were  the  connecting  links  of  the  sister  ChurcheSi  lest,  he 
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feared,  an  unfortunate  division  might  be  created  amongst  die  Armeni- 
an ecclesiastics,  and  the  result  of  their  undertaking  be  attended  with 
lamentable  detriment. 

Hie   ambassadors  of  the    court  of  Constantinople  applauded  the 
irise  precautions  which  marked  every  act  of  the  pontiff  of  Armenia, 
bat  seeing  that  the  council  could  not  possibly  be  held  before  the  setting 
in  of  the  summer,  they  determined  to  depart  from  Hiromcla.  Niaasas, 
in  conjunction  with  THBoaiANar,  addressed  letters  to  Michabl,  the 
patriarch  of  the  Syrian  Church,  communicating  to  him  the  points 
which  were  proposed  by  the  Greeks  for  their  acceptance,  and  soUciting 
the  &voar  of  Ids  presence  in  the  council  that  was  shortly  to  be  held  at 
Hiromcla  for  that  purpose.     Michabl  being  prevented  by  his  various 
avocations  from  going  to  Hiromcla,  sent  in  his  room  the  friar  Thbo- 
DOEus,  who  was  eminently  distinguished  for  his  profound  learning  and 
conversancy  with  the  Syrian,  Greek,  Armenian,  and  Turkish  languages. 
On  the  arrival  of  the  latter  at  Hiromcla,he  was  received  by  NisasBS  with 
every  kind  of  req>ect  due  to  his  rank.  A  discussion  arose  between  them  on 
the  import  of  the  words  "  substance"  and  "  nature,"  which,  according 
to  the  doctrine  of  Aristotle,  admitted  of  various  constructions.    Thbo- 
DORU8,  widely  difiering  horn  the  sentiments  expressed  by  Nibesbs  on 
thb  subject,  immediately  took  his  departure  from  Hiromcla.     In  the 
mean  while,   Thboeianbt  and  Johannes  Uthm an  returned  to  Con- 
stantinople, furnished  with  letters  addressed  by  Nibesbs  to  the  emperor 
Manubl  and  the  patriarch  Michabl.     Nibesbs  promised  them  to 
convene  a  general  council  for  the  decision  of  the 'question  of  the  in- 
tended union,  and  to  endeavour  to  make  the  concessions  they  required. 
"  I  shall  assiduously  try,"  says  he,  '*  to  overcome  the  long  received 
customs  of  my  countrymen,  which  prevail  on  them  with  the  power  of 
a  second  nature,  and  to  force  them  to  an  acquiescence  in  such  of  the 
points  proposed  in  your  letters,  as  may  possibly  be  reconciled  to  their 
minds.     In  so  doing,  we  shall  only  be  actuated  by  a  desire  of  promot- 
ing divine  love  and  peace  amongst  us,  but  not  by  an  idea  of  turning 
imm  errors  into  truth.     The  acceptance  of  the  rest  of  the  points  either 
must  be  overlooked  by  you,  or  left  to  time,  and  the  happy  union  which 
shall  shortly  be  effected  amongst  us." 

Immediately  after  thi8,NiBE8Bs  addressed  letters  to  all  the  Armenian 
bishops,  abbots,  and  fnars  residing  in  diiflferent  quarters  of  Armenia, 
Syria,  Aluans,  Georgia  and  Persia,  communicating  to  them  all  that 
had  passed  respecting  the  union  of  the  sister  Churches.  He  also 
desired  them  to  pray  to  the  Almighty  for  the  consummation  of  the 
laudable  object  in  view,  and  to  take  an  early  opportunity  of  going  to 
Hiromcla  for  the  purpose  of  being  present  in  the  council  that  was 
X  2 
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shortly  to  be  convened.  Moreover  he  deputed  one  friar  Stephen  with 
a  letter,  inviting  the  Armenian  clergy  of  Ani  and  Haghbat  to  the  pro- 
posed assembly. 

But  alas  !  how  often  human  endeavours  and  expectations  are  frus- 
trated before  they  have  attained  to  maturity  !  On  the  lapse  of  a  few 
months,  while  Nibrsrs  was  engaged  in  preparations  for  holding  the 
council  of  union,  his  earthly  career  was  by  the  inscrutable  dispensa^ 
tion  of  Grod  terminated.  Anno  Domini  1 1 73,  in  the  seventy-third  year 
of  his  age.  He  enjoyed  the  supreme  dignity  of  a  pontiff  for  seven 
years,  and  in  that  period  ordained  only  seven  bishops.  His  remains 
lay  in  state  for  several  days,  during  which  time  numbers  of  Armenians 
thronged  to  the  pontifical  house  with  a  desire  of  kissing  the  hand  of 
the  deceased.  Among  those  who  had  assembled  there  to  pay  their 
last  tribute  of  veneration  to  the  virtues  of  the  deceased  pontiff  of  Ar- 
menia, were  Nibrsrs  Lambronbnsis  and  several  bishops  and  friars  of 
distinction. 

This  melancholy  event  plunged  the  nation  into  the  greatest  distress, 
for  they  had  lost  in  Nierses  the  Graceful  a  vigilant  pastor,  a  kind 
father,  a  faithful  friend,  a  gifted  divine,  and  a  most  zealous  advocate  of 
the  truth  of  Christianity.  Grboort  Basil,  the  nephew  of  the  deceas- 
ed pontiff,  who  was  living  at  a  gpreat  distance  from  Hiromcla,  on  hear- 
ing of  the  dangerous  illness  of  the  latter,  immediately  repaired  thither 
to  see  his  unde  ere  he  breathed  his  last.  On  his  arrival  at  that  place, 
he  found  Nierses  dead.  He  evinced  the  greatest  sorrow  at  the  lamen- 
table catastrophe  which  had  fJEdlen  on  his  fieunily  and  the  nation  in 
general.  The  funeral  of  the  deceased  pontiff  was  performed  with  the 
greatest  pomp  and  honors,  that  his  rank  and  exalted  station  deserved, 
being  attended  by  almost  all  the  dignitaries  of  the  Armenian  Church, 
the  nobility  and  other  distinguished  members  of  the  nation,  whose 
heartfelt  sorrow,  at  the  irreparable  loss  which  the  Church  and  the  state 
had  sustained,  could  distinctly  be  read  in  the  melancholy  expressions 
of  their  downcast  countenances.  His  remains  were  deposited  in  a 
sepulchre  which  was  dug  near  that  of  his  brother  Grboort,  and  a 
very  splendid  mausoleum  was  afterwards  raised  over  him,  bearing 
upon  it  a  suitable  inscription  commemorative  of  his  moral  and  Chris- 
tian virtues. 

News  of  this  melancholy  event  reaching  Constantinople,  filled  the 
heart  of  the  emperor  with  the  most  poignant  grief,  and  spread  general 
regret  throughout  the  Greek  empire,  every  Greek  sympathising  with 
the  Armenians  for  the  loss  which  they  had  sustained  in  the  person  of 
their  gifted  pontiff.  When  his  grief  had  comparatively  subsided,  the 
emperor  wrote  a  letter  of  condolence  to  Grboort  Basil,  who  had  by 
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the  imaiuinous  Toice  of  the  nation  succeeded  his  uncle  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Church  of  Armenia.     The  progress  of  the  religious  union 
of  the  two  nations,  which  was  unfortunately  impeded  by  the  Church 
of  Armenia's  being  deprived  of  its  head,  was  renewed  by  the  commu- 
nications of  the  emperor  with  the  pontiff  Grkoort,  who,  emidating 
the  laudable  example  of  his  immediate  predecessor,  manifested  equal 
zeal  and  inclination  in  the  restoration  of  peace  to  the  bosom  of  the 
Church  of  Christ.     Before,  however,  the  question  of  the  long  wished- 
for  union  was  happily  decided,  Greece  was  deprived  of  her  most  iQus- 
trious,  pious,  and  virtuous  ruler,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1 1 80,  which 
melancholy  catastrophe  proved  a  death-blow  to  the  nearly-finished 
structure  of  peace,  and  blasted  in  the  bosoms  of  every  Armenian  and 
Greek  the  hopes  of  their  future  union ! 

II. — Discovery  of  BuddHiist  Images  with   Deva-ndgari  Inscriptions  at 

Tagoung,  the  Ancient  Capital  of  the  Burmese  Empire.     By  Colonel 

H.  BuRNBT,  Resident  at  Ava. 

[Read  before  the  Society,  6th  April,  1636.] 

I  have  the  pleaure  to  forward  to  you  a  couple  of  images  of  Gaudama 
in  Terracotta,  which  Captain  Hannat  has  just  sent  down  to  me  from 
Tagoung,  On  both  there  is  an  inscription,  apparently  in  the  same  old 
Deva-nagari  character,  as  in  the  inscription  No.  2,  of  the  Allahabad 
column,  and  probably  consisting  of  the  same  words  as  those  on  the 
image  of  Buddha  found  in  Tirhut,  and  in  the  other  ancient  inscriptions 
described  in  No.  39  qf  the  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society*. 

Tagoung,  written  Takoung,  (or  according  to  Sir  W.  Jones's  system, 
Takaung,  but  pronounced  by  the  Burmese  Tagoung,)  you  will  find 
placed  in  our  maps  a  little  above  the  23rd  degree  of  north  latitude, 
and  pn  the  eastern  or  left  bank  of  the  Erawadi  river.  Captain  Han- 
NAf^,  however,  has  ascertained  its  latitude  by  an  observation  of  the 
sun  to  be  23^  30'  N.,  and  several  Burmese  itineraries  in  my  posses- 
sion make  its  distance  from  Ava  52  taings,  or  about  100  mOes.  The 
Burmese  consider  Tagoung  to  have  been  the  original  seat  of  their 
empire,  and  the  site  of  an  ancient  city,  which  was  founded  before  the 
time  of  Gaudama,  by  a  colony  that  emigrated  from  Central  India. 
Some  fiEunt  remains  of  an  old  city  are  still  to  be  seen  on  this  spot, 
where  among  the  ruins  of  some  pagodas.  Captain  Hannat  found  the 
images  I  now  send  you.  No  one  here  can  decypher  the  character  of 
the  inscriptions,  but  on  showing  to  some  of  the  learned,  the  account 

*  This  is  precisely  the  case  :— even  to  the  form  of  the  letters — the  dialect  how- 
ever seems  to  be  Magadhi  or  P6li,  dhammA  and  pabhavd  for  dharmd  and  prO' 
bhavdf  &c.  See  the  accompaDying  plate.— > Ed, 
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of  the  Bauddha  inscriptions  given  in  the  39th  No.  of  the  Journal  of 
the  Asiatic  Society,  the  words  **  Ye  dhamma,  &c."  were  immediately 
recognised,  and  supposed  to  be  those  placed  under  these  images  of 
Gaudama  also.  The  two  figpires  seen  standing  on  each  side  of  Gav- 
DAMA  in  one  of  these  are  not,  as  I  had  supposed,  his  two  favorite 
disciples,  Mouggalan  and  Tharepouttara,  but  figures  of  a  preceding 
Buddha  named  Di'pbnkara,  who  first  delivered  the  prophetical  annun- 
ciation to  Gaudama,  whilst  the  latter  was  existing  in  the  state  of 
Thoombda  hermit,  declaring  that  after  myriads  of  years,  which  he 
would  take  in  perfecting  himself  in  every  virtue,  he  would  attain  the 
state  of  a  Buddha.  The  learned  Burmese  confirm  Dr.  Mills's  opinion, 
and  Mr.  Hodgson's  information,  that  there  is  no  connexion  between 
the  last  two  lines  and  the  first  two  produced  by  M.  Csoma  db  Koros, 
in  the  39th  No.  of  the  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society.  The  last  two, 
they  say,  are  intended  to  show  the  points  of  instruction  delivered,  not 
by  Gaudama  only,  but  by  every  preceding  Buddha,  and  they  translate 
the  Pdl{  thus : 

"  The  not  doing  of  every  kind  of  evil,  fulfilling  of  good,  and  purify- 
ing and  cleansing  the  heart :  these  above  mentioned  are  the  precepts 
of  Buddhas" 

With  the  first  two  lines  beginning  "  Ye  dhamma,'^  the  Burmese 
books  connect  the  following  anecdote : 

On  the  third  year  after  Gaudama  had  attained  the  state  of  a  Buddha, 
whilst  he  was  residing  at  Welawoon  monastery  in  the  city  of  Yazagyo, 
(Rajgiri,)  one  of  his  disciples,  named  Asrbn  Athazi  Matt'hbb,  went 
into  that  city  to  receive  charitable  donations,  and  was  met  by  Oopa- 
DBiTTHA,  the  son  of  the  female  Brahman  Tharb,  and  a  disciple  of 
Thbin-zbn  Parabaik,  some  kind  of  heretics  so  called.  Oopadbittha 
asked  Abhbn  Athazi  Matt'hbb,  who  was  his  teacher,  what  were  his 
opinions  ;  the  latter  replied,  "  My  teacher  is  the  most  excellent  Lord 
Gaudama,  his  doctrines  are  as  boundless  as  the  sky.  I  am  but  lately 
become  a  Yahan,  and  know  a  little  of  them  only."  Oopadbittha 
begged  that  he  would  repeat  a  little  of  them  only,  when  Athazi 
Matt'hbb  recited  the  two  lines  beginning  with  the  words  Ye  dhamma  ; 
but  the  moment  he  finished  the  first  line,  Oopadbittha  was  converted. 
He  then  followed  the  other  to  Gaudama,  who  received  him  as  a 
disciple,  and  changed  his  name  into  Tharbpouttara,  or  the  son  of 
Tharb  the  female  Brabman,  by  which  name  he  was  ever  after  distin- 
guished  as  one  of  the  favorite  disciples  of  Gaudama,  and  is  always 
figured  as  seated  on  his  right  hand,  whilst  Mouooalan,  the  other 
^EKvorite  disciple,  is  seen  on  the  left  hand.  Hence,  these  words  have 
ever  since  been  con8idered>  as  Mr.  Hodgson  states,  as  a  canfessio  fidei 
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among  Buddhists,  Before  giving  the  Bunnese  explanation  of  these 
two  lines,  I  moat  pTenuae,  that  according  to  their  system  of  belief, 
there  are  four  Theettsa,  fundamental  truths,  or  moral  laws  in  the  uni- 
▼erse,  a  knowledge  of  which  Gaudama  attained  intuitively  at  day- 
break of  the  morning  on  which  he  was  perfected  into  a  Buddha  under 
the  pipal-tree  at  Goya,  and  therefore,  one  of  his  titles  is  Thamma 
tham^bottddhattha,  said  to  mean,  he  who  intuitively  acquired  a  know- 
ledge of  the  four  Theettsa,  These  four  Theettsa  are  called  Doukkha 
Theettsa,  Thamoudaya  Theettsa,  Niraudha  Theettsa,  and  Megga  Theettsa. 

1 .  Doukkha  Theettsa  means  the  law  of  suffering  and  being,  to  which 
all  sentient  beings  are  certainly  subject  whilst  revolving,  according  to 
the  destiny  of  their  good  or  evil  conduct,  in  the  three  different  states 
of  existence,  whether  as  a  Nat  or  inferior  celestial  being,  a  man,  or  a 
brute. 

2.  Thamoudaya  Theettsa  is  the  law  of  evil  desires  and  passions,  by 
which  all  sentient  beings  are  certaiidy  affected. 

3.  Niraudha  Theettsa  is  the  tefknination  of  or  emancipation  from 
the  operation  of  the  two  preceding  laws.  Not  being  subject  to  age, 
sickness,  death,  or  misery,  and  being  in  a  state  of  ease,  quiescence  and 
duration  uninterrupted.     This  is  Neibban, 

4.  Megga  Theettsa  is  the  cause  or  the  way  of  reaching  the  last,  and 
is  explained  by  some  to  be  the  Meggen  Sheet  ha,  or  the  eight  good 
ways,  which,  as  translated  by  Mr.  JunsoN,  are  right  opinion,  right 
intention,  right  words,  right  actions,  right  way  of  supporting  life, 
rightly  directed  intelligence,  caution,  and  serenity.  Others  explain  it 
to  be  the  Meg  le  dam,  four  grand  ways,  or  four  grand  orders  of  Ariya, 
each  subdivided  into  two  classes,  and  an  Ariya  is  a  man  who  has 
extinguished  evil  desires  and  passions,  and  attained  proficiency  in 
certain  virtues  and  miracidous  powers. 

Now  the  Burmese  say,  that  GAunAMA's  doctrine  shows,  that  the 
first  of  the  above  Theettsas  is  the  effect,  and  the  second  the  cause, 
and  that  the  third  only  can  emancipate  us  from  the  eternal  thraldom 
and  suffering  of  the  two  first,  and  that  this  third  is  to  be  obtained 
only  by  means  of  the  fourth,     l^e  lines  are  thus  literally  translated  : 

"  The  law  (of  suffering  and  being)  proceeds  from  a  cause,  which 
cause  (the  law  of  evil  desires  and  passions)  the  Tathagata  preaches, 
and  Niraudha,  the  means  of  overcoming  or  terminating  those  (two 
laws).     These  are  the  opinions  of  Maha  Thanuma,  or  the  great  Yahan. 

Dhamma,  according  to  the  Burmese,  is  not  "  human  actions,"  or 
"  all  sentient  existences"  only,  but  the  law  which  governs  or  affects 
them,  the  fundamental  law  of  the  moral  world. 

AH  that  the  Bunnese  know  of  the  emigration  from  Central  India, 
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and  of  the  founding  and  history  of  the  old  city  of  Ta^^mmg,  is  given  in 
the  3rd  volume  of  the  Chronicles  of  the  Kings  of  Ava.  Here  is  aa 
abstract  of  the  tale. 

Long  before  the  appearance  of  Gaudama,  a  King  of  Kamtkaia*  and 
Ptnjalarit,  desiring  to  be  connected  by  marriage  with  the  King  of' 
Kauiiya,  sent  to  demand  a  daaghter,  but  receiving  a  refusal  on  the 
ground  of  his  being  of  an  inferior  race,  he  declared  war  and  destroyed 
the  three  cities  of  Kauliya,  Dewadaha,  and  Kappilawott  which  were 
governed  by  the  Thdki  race  of  kingsf.  These  cities  were  afterwards 
restored,  and  the  Thdki  line  re-established ;  but  on  the  occasion  of  the 
above  disaster,  one  of  the  Thaki  race  of  kings,  Abhi'ra ja,  the  king  of 
Kappilawot,  retired  with  his  troops  and  followers  from  Central  India, 
and  came  and  built  Tagtnmg,  which  was  then  also  styled  Thengat  tha 
ratha  and  Thengat  tha  nago.  Here  had  stood  a  city  in  the  times  of  the 
three  preceding  Buddhas,  In  the  time  of  Kskkuthan  it  was  called 
Thanthaya  pura  ;  in  that  of  Gounaooun,  Ratha  pura,  and  in  that  of 
Katthaba,  Thendwk,  On  the  death  of  king  Abhi'raja',  his  two  sons, 
Kan  Yaza  oteb  and  Kan  Yaza  noat,  disputed  the  throne,  but  agreed 
by  the  advice  of  their  respective  officers  to  let  the  question  be  decided 
in  this  way,  that  each  shoidd  construct  a  large  building  on  the  same 
night,  and  he,  whose  building  should  be  found  completed  by  the 
morning,  should  take  the  throne.  The  younger  brother  used  planks 
and  bamboos  only,  and  covered  the  whole  with  cloth,  to  which  by  a 
coat  of  white-wash  he  gave  the  appearance  of  a  finished  building. 
At  dawn  of  day,  Kan  Yaza'  otbs,  the  elder  brother,  seeing  the  other's 
being  completed,  collected  his  troops  and  followers,  and  came  down 
the  Erawadi,  He  then  ascended  the  Khyendwen,  and  established  him- 
self for  six  months  at  Kulet  Tottngnyo,  caUing  it  Ydzdgyo,  and  sent 
his  son  MooDooTSBiTTA  to  be  king  over  the  T^onaparan  Pyoas, 
Kanyan,  and  Thet,  who  then  occupied  the  territory  between  Pegu, 
Arracan,  and  Pagan,  and  had  applied  to  him  for  a  prince.  Kan  YaVa- 
OTBB  then  built  the  city  Kyouk  padoung  to  the  east  of  the  Guttskapa 
nadee,  and  resided  there  for  24  years.  From  thence  he  went  and 
took  possession  of  the  city  of  Diniawadee,  or  Arracan,  which  had  origi- 
nally been  founded  by  a  king  Matatoo,  and  having  constructed  forti- 
fications, a  palace,  &c.  took  up  his  residence  there. 

*  KuuthaUit  (Koiola)  Dr.  Wilson  consider!  to  be  the  same  as  the  present 
territory  of  Oude.  Some  of  the  Burmese  consider  Pit^alarit  to  hare  been  a 
kingdom  in  the  Punjab. 

t  See  No.  20  of  the  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  for  an  account  of  the 
origin  of  the  Shdkya  race,  which  the  Burmese  call  Thdki  and  Thakya  Thaki* 

X  Kute  is  a  territory  to  the  southward  of  Manipur. 
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The  younger  brother,  Kan  Yaza  noat,  took  posaession  of  his 
fsLther's  throne  at  Tagomig,  where  the  undermentioned  33  kings 
reigned  in  soocession. 

1.  Abhesriia.  18.  Hii  ton  Thendwi  Y4ii. 

2.  His  SOB  Kan  Ykgk  ngty.  19.  Hii  too  Tbihala  Yks4. 

3.  Hii  aoB  Zaboodeepa  Yisk.  20.  Hit  younger  brother  Han-thaYtftfr. 

4.  His  son  Thengatha  Yiak,  21.  Mis  sod  Wara  Y6z&. 

5.  His  son  Weippana  Yixk.  22.  His  son  Alonng  YAsA. 

6.  His  son  DewaU  Yfcs4.  23.  His  son  Kaulska  YkU. 

7.  His  son  Mnnika  Yixi.  24.  His  son  Thuriya  Yisft. 

8.  Hu  paternal  nude  N4ga  Yis4.  25.  His  son  Tben.gyi  Y4sft. 

9.  His  yovnger  brother  Einda  Y4s4.    26.  His  son  Tmng-g^U  Y4sA. 

10.  His  son  Thamoodi  Yish.  27.  His  son  Madu  Yk%i. 

11.  His  son  Dewa  Yktk.  28.  His  son  Menlha-gyi  Y&zfc. 

12.  His  son  Maheinda  Y&z4.  29.  His  son  Than  thu  thiha  Y4z4. 

13.  His  son  Wimala  Yksk.  30.  His  son  Danenga  Y4t4. 

14.  Bis  son  Thihanib  YktL  31.  His  son  Heinda  YiA. 

15.  His  son  Dengana  Y4zk.  33.  His  son  Ifaiiriya  Ylsi. 

16.  His  son  Kantha  Ykak.  33.  His  son  Bheinoska  Y&si*. 

17.  HU  son  Kaleinga  Y42&. 

In  the  reign  of  the  last-mentioned  king,  Bhbinnaka  Yizi,  the 
Chinese  and  Tartars  from  the  comitry  of  Tsein,  in  the  empire  of  Gon* 
ialareet,  attacked  and  destroyed  Tagoung.  That  king,  collecting  as  many 
of  his  people  as  he  could,  retired  up  the  Mali  river,  where  upon  his 
death  his  followers  were  divided  into  three  portions.  One  portion 
proceeded  to  the  eastward  and  estabUshed  the  19  Shan  states,  whence 
they  are  called  king  Bheimnaka's  race.  Another  portion  came  down 
the  Erawadi,  and  joined  the  Tkunaparanta  kingdom,  which  was  inha- 
bited by  the  Kanyan  and  Thet  people,  and  was  the  seat  of  Mu'dut- 
8BITTA  and  other  kings  of  the  Thaki  race.  A  third  portion  remained 
near  the  Mali  river,  with  the  last  king's  principal  wife  named 
Nag  A  Zbin.  About  this  period,  Gauoama  appeared  in  Central 
India,  and  a  dispute  occurred  between  king  Pathanadi'  Kauthala 
of  Thawottld'\  and  a  king  of  KtqfpClawot,  named  Maha  Nama.  The 
former  had  applied  for  a  daughter  in  marriage,  and  the  latter,  unwilling 
to  deteriorate  his  race,  sent,  instead  of  one  of  the  princesses  of  royal 
blood,  a  daughter  named  Wathaba  Khbttita,  whom  he  had  by  a 
slave  girl.  She  was  however  received  as  a  queen,  and  bore  a  son, 
who  was*  named  prince  Wit'hat'hoopa.  When  this  prince  grew  up, 
he  paid  a  visit  to  KappUawot,  and  on  his  departure,  the  spot  which 
lie  had  occupied  was  termed  the  place  of  a  slave-girl's  son,  and 
washed  with  milk.      Hearing  this,  the  prince  vowed  revenge,  and 

*  The  title  of  these  kings  is  lUja,  but  the  Burmese  pronounce  it  Yisi. 
t  Srtnatti  in  Oude,  according  to  Dr.  Wilson. 
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declared  that  as  soon  as  he  hecame  king,  he  would  wash  the  necks  of 
the  KappiUtwot  people  with  blood.  Accordingly,  on  his  accession  to 
the  throne,  he  set  out  three  times  with  an  army  to  attack  the  Thaki 
race  of  kings,  bnt  was  stopped  by  Gaudama.  On  the  fourth  time, 
Gaudajia,  foreseeing  the  future  destiny  of  those  kings,  would  not 
interfere,  and  king  Wit'hat  hoopa  destroyed  Kappilawot,  Dewadaka, 
and  Kmiliya,  three  cities  in  the  empire  or  country  of  Thekka,  the  seats 
of  the  Thaki  race  of  kings. 

On  this  occasion  one  of  the  Thaki  nee,  named  Daza  Yizk,  retir-* 
ing  from  Central  India,  came  first  and  established  himself  at  Manroya, 
which  now  goes  by  the  name  of  Mweyen.    Thence  he  proceeded  and 
founded  the  city  of  Thendw^;  and  changing  his  residence  once  Again^ 
he  came  to  Mal{,  and  met  with  the  before  mentioned  queen^NAOA 
Zkin,  the  widow  of  king  Bheinnaka.     Finding  her  to  be   of  the 
same  T^akl  race  as  himself,  he  married  her,  and  founded  the  city  of 
Upper  Pagan.     He  next  rebuilt  the  ancient  city  of  Tagoang,  calling  it 
Finjalard,  and  Pinja  Tagoung,  or  the  fifth  Tagoung,  and  finally  esta- 
blished  himself  there,  assuming  the  title  of  Thado  ZAsooniPA  Daza 
Yaza,  dividing  his  followers  into  classes,  organizing  an  army,  and 
granting  titles  and  honors.  The  undermentioned  line  of  kings  reigned 
in  succession  over  this  new  Tagoung, 

1.  Thado  Zabadipa  Data  Ykclt.  10.  Thado  ya  Hanla. 

2.  Thado  Taiog  ya  Ydsli.  11.  Thado  Poung  ihi. 

3.  Thado  Yat^a  ya.  12.  Thado  Kyoak  ihf . 

4.  Thado  Tagwon  ya.  13.  Thado  Tshen  louk. 

5.  Thado  Lhan  byan  ya.  14.  Thado  Tihen  dein. 

6.  Thado  Shwe .  15.  Thado  toiDg  gyit. 

7.  Thado  Oalonn  ya.  16.  Thado  Men  gyi. 

8.  Thado  Naga  ya.  17.  Thado  Mahli  Yfczi. 

9.  Thado  Naga  Naing. 

None  of  these  kings  reigned  long,  the  country  having  been  much 
molested  by  evil  spirits,  monsters  and  serpents.  The  last  mentioned 
king  having  no  son  by  his  principal  que^  Kbinnari-Dxwi,  made  her 
brother  KnEBAnuTA  the  heir  apparent  or  Crown  Prince.  At  thia 
time  the  people  of  Diniawadi  came  to  the  spot  inhabited  by  the  Pgds, 
and  attacked  and  carried  off  king  Tambula,  who  was  of  the  7%aki 
race,  and  lineally  descended  from  king  Muoutsbitta,  the  son  of  Kan 
Yazaotbb.  His  queen,  Nan  Khan,  retired  with  as  many  followers 
as  she  could  to  the  lake  of  Thakga. 

In  the  40th  year,  after  Gaudama's  death,  whilst  Thado  Maha 
Yaza'  the  17th  king  of  Tagoung  was  reigning,  an  immense  wild  boar 
appeared,  and  committed  great  destruction  in  his  country.  The  Crown 
FVince  went  forth  against  the  animal,  and  pursued  it  for  several  days. 
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until  he  overtook  and  killed  it  near  Prome ;  and  then  finding  himself 
BO  far  from  home,  he  determined  on  remaining  where  he  was  as  a 
hermit.  Here  he  was  joined  hy  two  of  his  nephews,  named  Maba 
Thambawa  and  Tsula  Thambawa,  twins  borne  by  his  sister  the 
qneen  of  Tagaung,  but  being  blind,  the  father  had  insisted  upon  their 
being  put  to  death.  The  mother,  after  secreting  them  for  some  time, 
placed  them  at  last  on  a  raft,  and  set  them  afloat  on  the  Ermoadi. 
The  Royal  Chronicles  give  an  interesting  account  of  the  voyage  of 
the  two  Princes,  who  are  cured  of  their  blindness  by  a  monster  at 
Tsagain*,  and  who  at  length  reach  the  country  near  Prome,  and  are 
recognized  and  received  by  their  uncle.  The  Kangan  and  Pyut  had 
quarrelled  after  the  people  of  Arracan  had  carried  off  their  king,  but 
the  former,  being  victorious,  settled  themselves  near  Prome  under  their 
queen  Nan  Khan,  whilst  the  Ktmgtms  retired,  and  established  them- 
selves at  Sandowag  and  on  the  borders  of  Arracan.  Throu^  the 
recommendation  of  the  hermit  Prince  of  Tagoung,  the  queen  Nan 
Khan  married  one  of  his  nephews  Maha  Thambawa,  who  became 
king  of  the  Pytis,  and  established  the  Prome  or  Thare  Khettara  empire, 
60  years  after  Gaudama's  death,  484  B.  C. 

After  the  destruction  of  the  Prome  Empire,  a  king  Thamactddarit, 
nephew  of  the  last  king  of  Prome,  founded  Pagan ;  but  the  country 
being  much  molested  by  certain  wild  animals,  a  young  man  named 
TsAUDi'  destroyed  them,  and  the  king  gave  him  his  daughter  in 
marriage,  and  appointed  him  his  successor.  He  declined  the  throne 
however  in  the  first  instance,  and  placed  his  old  teacher  Yat'thb* 
qt/uno  upon  it ;  and  on  the  death  of  the  latter,  the  young  man 
ascended  the  throne  of  Pagdn  in  the  Pagdn  era  89,  A.  D.  167,  with 
the  tide  of  Pru  tbauui'.  But  this  Pru'  TSAUDI^  or  third  king  of  Pagdn 
also  is  said  to  have  been  of  the  Tagoung  royal  race,  and  a  ThdhCVmoe, 
His  father,  Thado  Adaittsa  Yiziit  was  lineally  descended  from  the 
1 7th  king  of  Tagowag,  Thado  Maha  Ya'za',  but  during  his  reign 
Tagoimg  having  again  been  destroyed  by  evil  spirits  and  monsters,  as 
well  as  by  the  Chinese  and  Tartars,  he  had  quitted  the  country,  and 
settled  with  his  family  in  a  private  capacity  at  Mali,  supporting  him- 
self as  a  gardener.  After  receiving  a  suitable  education,  the  son  Pru' 
TsAUDi  came  down  to  Pagdn,  in  order  to  seek  his  fortune,  and  then 
distinguished  himself  by  killing  the  wild  animals  as  before-mentioned. 

No  further  mention  of  Tagoung  can  I  find  in  the  Royal  Chronicles, 
untQ  we  come  to  the  6th  vol.,  in  which,  after  being  told  that  a  daugh- 
ter of  Athbnkhata,  the  founder  of  Tsagain,  was  married  to  Thado 
CBHBN-DBiN,  of  the  Toginmg  royal  race,  and  had  a  son  named  Yahu'j«a^ 

*  City  directly  opposite  Ava. 
T  2 
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who  was  seven  years  of  age,  when  king  Thbbbapadb  alias  Mbn- 
BTOUK  ascended  the  Tsagain  throne,  and  to  whom  at  the  age  of  16 
that  king  had  granted  the  city  of  Tagoung  as  SLJaghir,  together  with 
the  title  of  Thado  mbn-bta.  We  are  informed,  that  in  the  Burmese 
year  725,  A.  D.  1363,  when  the  Shan  chief  Tho  Khtbbn  bwa  came 
down  from  Mogoung  and  Monhyeen  to  attack  Tsagain,  his  army  was 
first  stopped  at  Tagovmg  by  Thado  mbn-bta,  but  that  the  Shans  soon 
took  that  city,  and  completely  destroyed  it,  its  governor  flying  to 
Tsagain  with  a  single  elephant.  This  'governor,  Thado  mbn-bta, 
afterwards  took  possession  of  the  Tsagain  and  Penya  kingdoms,  and 
in  the  Burmese  year  726,  A.  D.  1364,  founded  the  city  of  ^va,  and  the 
line  of  the  kings  of  Ava, 

Tagoung,  after  the  Shans  destroyed  it,  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  restored,  and  it  Lb  now  but  a  village  with  a  few  ruins.  The  dis- 
trict of  Tagoung  is  the  jagJdr  of  the  late  Wungyee  of  Rangoon's 
daughter,  who  is  one  of  the  inferior  queens,  styled  Tagoung  Men^tha' 
mi,  princess  of  Tagoung.  Thado  was  a  title  peculiar  to  the 
Tagoung  royal  race.  It  is  remarkable,  that  some  of  the  names  in  the 
two  lists  of  the  kings  of  Tagoung  correspond.  The  Burmese  chroni* 
des  give  no  details  of  the  reign  of  any  of  these  kings,  excepting  of 
the  first  in  each  list,  and  of  the  last  in  the  second  List.  One  old 
work,  Zabudipa  kwon^gya,  takes  notice  only  of  the  second  list  of 
sovereigns ;  and  states  that  Daza  Yaza  retired  from  Central  India,  and 
came  to  Tagoung,  about  300  years  before  the  appearance  of  Gaudama. 
As  the  last  mentioned,  or  1 7th  king,  Maha  Yaza,  is  also  stated  to 
have  ascended  the  throne  20  years  after  Gaudama's  death :  this  would 
allow  a  duration  of  about  1 8  or  20  years  to  the  reign  of  each  of  the  king's 
preceding,  corresponding  with  the  average  of.  king's  reigns  as  fixed 
by  Sir  Isaac  Nbwton.  The  great  point  with  the  Burmese  histo- 
rians is  to  show  that  their  sovereigns  are  lineally  descended  from  the 
Sn&oibi'race  of  kings,  and  are  "  Children  of  the  Sun'*' ;"  and  for  this  pur-* 
pose,  the  genealogy  of  even  Alompra,  the  founder  of  the  present 
dynasty,  is  ingeniously  traced  up  to  the  kings  of  Pagdn,  Frame,  and 
Tagoung.  The  countenances  of  the  figures  in  the  accompanying 
images  are  very  different  from  those  you  see  in  all  modern  Burmese 
magesf. 

*  One  of  the  king  of  Avd*i  titles  is  Ne  dwet  bhuyen,  Snn-desoended  Monarch. 

t  They  are  very  nearly  of  the  lame  character  as  those  found  at  Sirnatb,  and 
may  have  been  made  there  or  at  Qaya  for  exportation,  as  is  the  custom  to  the 
present  time.— Ed. 
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in. — On  the  preparation  of  Opium  for  the  China  market :  written  in 
March  1 835,  and  then  comnmnicated  to  the  Benares  and  Behdr  Agencies, 
By  D.  BuTTBR,  M.  D,  Surgeon  SSrd  B,  N.  /.  late  opium  examiner 
of  the  Benares  Agency. 

1  •  In  committing  to  paper,  for  the  use  of  my  successor  in  office, 
the  following  observations,  I  would  beg,  once  for  all,  to  disclaim  the 
idea  of  their  being  infiallibly  correct :  for,  although  they  are  the  re- 
sult of  ten  years'  attention  to  their  yarious  subjects,  I  am  aware  of  the 
disadvantages  under  which  an  individual  labours,  upon  whom  falls  the 
task  of  first  writing  upon  any  subject  involving  the  discussion  of  ob- 
scure questions,  and  who  is  thus  deprived  of  the  benefit  of  the  judgment 
of  other  persons;  and  am  prepared  to  find  my  remarks  hereafter 
greatly  modified  by  the  progress  of  discovery. 

2.  The  great  object  of  the  Bengal  Opium  Agencies  is  to  furnish  an 
article  suitable  to  the  peculiar  tastes  of  the  population  of  China,  who 
value  any  sample  of  opium  in  direct  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  hot- 
drawn  watery  extract  obtainable  from  it,  and  to  the  purity  and  strength 
of  the  flavour  of  that  extract  when  dried  and  smoked  through  a  pipe* 
The  aim,  therefore,  of  the  agencies  should  be  to  prepare  their  opium 
so  that  it  may  retain  as  much  as  possible  its  native  sensible  qualities, 
and  its  solubility  in  hot- water.  Upon  these  points  depend  the  virtually 
higher  price  that  Benares  opium  brings  in  the  China  market,  and  the 
lower  prices  of  Behar,  Malwa,  and  Turkey  opium.  Of  the  last  of  these, 
equal  (Chinese)  values  contain  larger  quantities  of  the  narcotic  princi- 
ples of  opium ;  but  are,  from  their  greater  spissitude,  and  the  less  care- 
ful preparation  of  the  Behar  and  Malwa,  incapable  of  yielding  extract 
in  equal  quantity  and  perfection  of  flavour  with  the  Benares. 

3.  It  therefore  becomes  a  question,  how  the  whole  process  of  the 
production  of  opium,  from  the  sowing  of  the  seed  to  the  packing  of  the 
chests  for  sale,  should  be  conducted  so  as  to  preserve  with  the  least 
injury  its  native  flavour  and  its  solubility. 

4.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  quantity  and  richness  of  the 
milk  obtained  from  each  poppy-head  depend  greatly  upon  the  geologi- 
cal and  other  physical  conditions  of  the  locality  which  produces  it ; 
especially  the  soil,  sub-soil,  manuring,  and  irrigation ;  and  also  upon 
the  seed  which  is  employed.  But  as  these  matters  are,  in  the  present 
circumstances  of  the  Bengal  agencies,  little  open  to  choice  or  control, 
the  first  practical  enquiries  which  claim  our  attention  relate  to  the 
extraction  of  the  juice  and  its  treatment  while  in  the  hands  of  the 
koerts. 

5.  Of  the  various  processes  for  the  preparation  of  sugar  and  medi- 
cinal extracts  from  vegetable  juices,  it  i»  well  known  that  distillation  in 
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vacuo  IB  incomparably  the  most  efficient  in  preserving  unaltered  the 
original  taste  of  the  sugcu*,  and  the  taste,  solubility,  and  therapeutic 
powers  of  the  extracts.  It  is  also  known  that  this  process  owes  its 
superiority  to  the  exclusion  of  the  chemical  as  well  as  the  physical 
agency  of  the  atmosphere,  to  its  rapidity  of  exsiccation,  and  to  the 
comparative  lowness  of  temperature  at  which  it  is  performed.  When 
sugar-cane  juice,  after  even  half  an  hour's  exposure  to  the  air,  is  boiled 
in  a  narrow  deep  vessel,  and  under  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere* 
vaporisation  goes  on  so  slowly  that  the  sugar  has  time  to  undergo  the 
vinous  and  acetous  fermentations,  whereby  a  certain  portion  of  it  is 
converted  into  vinegar,  before  the  heat  can  be  raised  high  enough  to 
check  this  change ;  and  the  high  temperature,  to  which  it  is  so  long 
exposed  during  this  slow  vaporisation,  chars  another  portion,  and 
converts  it  into  molasses.  Other  vegetable  juices,  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances, undergo  analogous  transformations :  much  of  their  sub- 
stance is  converted  into  vinegar ;  and  the  high  temperature  causes  a 
partial  decomposition  of  the  rest :  oxygen  also  is  largely  absorbed 
from  the  atmosphere,  and  greatly  impairs  the  solubility  of  the  dried 
extract. 

6.  On  the  principles  which  flow  from  these  facts,  it  would  be,  chemi* 
cally  speaking,  advisable  to  prepare  opium  by  distilling  in  vacuo,  large 
quantities  of  the  milk  just  as  it  has  oozed  from  the  capsules  ;  and  I 
have  no  doubt  that  opium  thus  prepared  would  possess  in  an  unprece- 
dented degree  the  desired  qualities  of  solubility  and  strength,  and 
purity  of  flavour,  as  well  as  narcotic  power ;  and  can  imagine,  that 
under  a  system  of  open  trade  in  opium,  this  process  would  be  commtfr- 
cially  profitable.  It  would,  however,  be  inapplicable  under  a  mono- 
poly constituted  as  the  present  system  is ;  and  I  have  mentioned  it 
only  with  the  view  of  pointing  it  out  as  the  acme  of  that  perfection  in 
the  preparation  of  vegetable  juices  to  which  we  can,  with  our  present 
means,  only  approximate. 

7.  That  the  approximation  may  proceed  as  far  as  possible,  it  will 
be  necessary,  first,  that  the  poppy  juice  shall  at  the  time  of  collection* 
contain  a  minimum  of  water ;  so  that  its  reduction  to  the  proposed 
degree  of  spissitude  may  be  eflected  in  the  shortest  time,  and  be  there- 
fore attended  with  the  least  exposure  to  the  air  at  a  high  temperature* 
and  with  the  smallest  consequent  loss  of  solubility  and  of  specific  qua- 
lities that  may  be  practicable. 

8.  The  goodness  of  the  soil,  and  the  management  of  the  irrigation, 
are  drcumstances  which  powerfully  affect  the  strength  of  the  juice  at 
the  time  of  its  collection  :  but  a  third  agent,  still  less  amenable  than 
these  to  control,  now  comes  into  play,  the  precipitation  of  dew  on  the 
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Borfiice  of  the  capsule.  When  a  carrent  of  wind,  or  a  cloudy  sky, 
prevents  the  formation  of  dew,  it  is  fonnd  that  the  scarifications  made 
in  the  capsule  about  the  middle  of  the  preceding  day  are  sealed  up  by 
the  slight  oozing  of  juice,  which  had  immediately  followed  the  inci- 
sions ;  and  the  quantity  of  opium  obtained  is  small.  When,  again, 
the  dew  is  abundant,  it  washes  open  the  wounds  in  the  capsule,  and 
thus  facilitates  the  flow  of  the  milk,  which  in  heavy  dews  is  apt  to  drop 
off  the  capsule  entirely,  and  be  wasted.  But  when  the  dew  is  in  mode- 
rate quantity,  it  allows  the  milk  to  thicken  by  evaporation,  and  to  col- 
lect in  irregular  tiers,  (averaging  one  grain  of  solid  opium  from  each 
quadruple  incision,)  which  on  examination  will  be  found  to  have  a 
greater  consistency,  and  a  "  rose-red"  (Werner)  colour  towards  the 
external  surfaee,  while  the  interior  is  semi-fluid,  and  of  a  **  reddish- 
white"  colour.  This  inequality  of  consistence  constitutes  the  ^ain  of 
raw  opium,  of  which  I  shall  have  to  speak  hereafter. 

9.  In  the  collection  of  these  drops  of  half- dried  juice,  it  is  very  apt 
to  get  mixed  with  the  dew,  which,  in  the  earlier  hours  of  collection, 
continue  to  besprinkle  the  capsules,  and  which  here  does  a  double 
mischief — first,  by  retarding  the  inspisSation  of  the  general  mass  of 
the  juice ;  and,  secondly,  by  separating  its  two  most  remarkable  con- 
stituent parts^i— that  which  is  soluble,  and  thsit  which  is  insoluble  in 
water.  So  Uttle  aware,  or  so  reckless,  even  under  the  most  favourable 
construction  of  their  conduct,  are  the  ko&Cs  of  the  injury  thus  caused 
by  the  dew,  that  many  of  them  are  in  the  habit  of  occasionally  wash- 
ing their  scrapers  with  water,  and  of  adding  the  washings  to  the 
collection  of  the  morning :  in  Malwa,  oil  is  used  for  this  purpose, 
to  the  irremediable  injury  of  the  flavour  of  the  opium.  On  examin- 
ing the  juice  thus  mixed  with  water,  it  will  be  found  that  it  has 
separated,  as  above-mentioned,  into  two  portions,  a  fluid  and  a  more 
consistent ;  the  latter  containing  the  most  of  the  resin,  gluten,  caout- 
chouc and  other  less  soluble  constituents  of  opium,  with  part  of  the 
super-meconiate  of  morphia ;  and  the  former  containing  the  gum,  some 
resin,  and  much  of  the  super-meconiate  of  morphia,  and  much  of  the 
colouring  principle,  which,  though  pale  at  first,  is  rapidly  afiected  by 
light,  and  acquires  a  very  deep  "  reddish  or  blackish  brown"  colour. 
Many  koA'is  are  in  the  habit  of  draining  off  this  fluid  portion  into  a 
separate  vessel,  and  of  bringing  it  under  the  name  of  paaewd,  for  sale, 
at  half  the  price  of  opium,  to  the  Benares  agency,  where  it  is  used 
as  Uwa,  (paste  for  the  petal  envelopes  of  the  cakes.)  Others,  after 
allowing  the  soluble  principles  to  become  thus  changed  into  an 
acescent,  blackened,  sluggish  fluid,  mix  it  up  with  the  more  consistent 
part  of  their  opium,  and  bring  the  whole  for  sale  m  this  mixed  state ; 
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the  consequence  of  which  is  that  they  are  subjected  to  a  penalty,  called 
battd  upon  pas4wd,  and  regulated  by  the  estimate  of  the  opium  ex- 
aminer, of  the  quantity  o(  pa»4wd  contained.  This  penalty  is  the  only 
efficient  check  upon  this  most  pernicious  practice  of  the  ko^is :  for 
on  the  generality  of  the  gomishtas,  it  is  difficult  to  impress  the  neces- 
sity of  their  looking  after  the  koMs  during  the  collecting  season. 
Were  gomishtas  in  general  fit  for  their  offices,  the  name  of  pesiwd 
might  be  banished  from  the  Bengal  agencies  ;  all  that  is  required  for 
that  purpose  being  that  they  should  instruct  all  their  mahtde  and 
koMs,  to  exclude  dew  as  much  as  possible  from  the  opium  at  collec- 
tion— ^never  to  add  water  to  their  opium,  then  or  at  any  other  period ; 
but  at  the  end  of  their  day's  collection,  to  rub  it  together  in  a  mortar 
or  similar  vessel,  breaking  down  the  grain  of  it  above-mentioned,  so  as 
reduce  the  whole  to  a  homogeneous  semi-fluid  mass,  which  should  be 
dried  as  quickly  as  possible  in  the  shade,  in  a  current  of  air  free  from 
dust,  by  spreading  it  on  any  dean  flat  surface,  and  turning  it  over  ten 
or  twenty  times.  With  this  management,  one  afternoon  in  the  dry 
collecting  season  would  suffice  for  bringing  to  the  spissitude  of  70  per 
cent,  the  collection  of  each  day,  which  could  then  be  secured,  along 
with  the  rest  of  the  koMs*  opium,  in  a  vessel  of  any  form,  safe  from 
deterioration  by  internal  change.  It  is  a  common  belief,  that  all  new 
opium  must  ferment*  :  but  that  is  a  fallacy  occasioned  by  the  low  de- 
gree of  spissitude  at  which  opium  is  generally  received  at  the  Bengal 
agencies,  and  by  the  consequent  fermentation  and  swelling  up  which 
almost  constantly  occur,  when  such  opium  is  allowed  to  stand  for  some 
hours  in  large  vessels. 

10.  So  very  large  was  formerly  the  admixture  of  pasiwd  in  the 
opium  brought  to  the  Benares  agency,  that  it  was  thought  necessary, 
for  the  sake  of  its  appearance,  to  draw  off  as  much  as  possible  of  the 
black  fluid,  by  storing  it,  for  weeks,  in  earthen  vessels,  perforated  with 
a  hole.  Of  late  years,  there  has  been  a  great  amendment  in  this  re- 
spect, and  the  draixiing  system  has  therefore  become  unnecessary ;  an 
event  which  ought  to  be  followed  by  the  abohtion  of  the  inconvenient 
receptacles  in  which  it  was  carried  on,  and  by  the  general  substitution 
of  movable  wooden  cases  and  drawers  in  their  stead. 

1 1 .  Pashod,  in  a  pure  and  concentrated  state,  is  a  viscid,  dark 
reddish-brown  fluid,  transparent  in  thin  plates.  Its  homogeneous  phy- 
sical constitution  prevents  its  assuming  to  the  eye  that  appearance  oi 
consistency  which  is  presented  by  ordinary  opium.     In  the  former,  all 

*  Dr.  Abbl  belicTed  that  fermentatloa  was  necessary  for  the  deTelopmeat  of 
the  narcotio  principles,  and  considered  the  fermentation  as  of  a  panary  species, 
n  which  the  gluten  played  a  principal  part. 
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Ae  ingrediente  are  in  ft  sUte  of  tree  ohemical  oombinatioii,  with  the 
water  eontaiaed;  whUe,  ia  the  latter,  many  of  the  ingredients  are 
«nly  in  a  state  ef  mechanica]  mixtore*  a  condition  which  almost  neoea- 
warily  gives  an  appearance  of  solidity  beyond  all  proportion  to  the 
notoal  quantity  of  solid  matter  contained.  Henoe,  pasAod,  and  opiom 
containing  pa$4wd,  are  less  consistent,  and  wovld,  to  the  inexperienced 
-eye,  appear  to  contain  much  more  water  than  pmre  opium  of  the  same 
actual  spissitade ;  a  source  of  much  perplexity  to  any  one  who  tries  for 
the  first  time  to  estimate,  by  the  consistence,  fthe  real  spissitude  or  dry 
contents  of  diferent  samples  of  opium  containing  more  or  less  of 
jwfAsd.  A  tentative  process  is  the  only  one  by  which  a  person  can 
qualify  himself  to  estimate  the  spissitude  with  tolerable  accuracy.  He 
-ahould,  before  allowing  the  parkMfot  to  state  their  estimates  of  the 
spissitude,  form  one  in  his  own  mind,  and  make  a  memorandum  of  it, 
noting  his  reasons  for  assigning  the  degree  ef  spissitude  on  which  he 
-has  fixed.  The  result  of  the  steam-dr3ring  test,  to  which  small  sam- 
ples of  all  opium  are  subjected  in  the  Benares  agency,  will  then  enable 
liim  to  judge  on  which  side,  whether  under  or  over-estimate,  he  has 
indined  to  err,  and  to  avoid  the  error  in  his  subsequent  operations. 

12.  The  constituents  of  pashod  are  in  a  state  of  chemical  combi- 
nation ;  and  the  slow  addition  of  water  will  not  subvert  that  condi- 
^on.  But  the  sudden  affusion  of  a  large  quantity  of  water  on  con- 
^eentrated^ftr^i^  instantly  resolves  it  into  two  portions,  a  dark  coloured 
fluid  containing  the  gum,  colouring  matter,  and  super-meconiate  and 
acetate  of  morphia,  and  a  lighter  coloured  powder,  consisting  of  the 
•resin  and  some  gluten,  and  a  minute  portion  of  caoutchouc.  In  mak- 
ing Uwd,  therefore,  from  pas^d,  or  from  inferior  opium,  the  necessary 
quantity  of  water  should  be  slowly  added,  and  thoroughly  mixed  pre- 
iviousty  to  the  addition  of  more  water.  Pure  opium  is  liable  to  the 
same  resolution  of  its  component  parts,  from  the  sudden  affusion  of 
water :  if  the  latter  be  slowly  added  and  thoroughly  mixed,  the  gela- 
tinous  opium  will  absorb  it,  forming  a  species  of  hydrate,  and  wiU 
letain  its  tremulous  consistence  ;  but  if  the  water  be  suddenly  added  in 
considerable  quantity;  an  immediate  separation  of  the  more  and  less 
floluble  constituents  occurs,  and  the  opium  loses  its  gelatinous  and 
adhesive  character.  When  opium  is  dried  up  to  a  certain  point,  below 
the  spissitude  of  80  per  cent.,  it  loses  the  power  of  absorbing  water 
arithout  decomposition,  and  cannot  be  brought  to  the  gelatinous  state. 
It  might  be  expected,  that  by  adding  30  parts  of  water  to  70  of  dry 
opium  powder,  we  should  produce  a  combination  possessing  the  con- 
iiistence  and  other  physical  characters  of  fresh  standard*  opium  ;  but 

*  So  eslled,  beotUM  this  i«  the  degree  of  ■pissiCude  leqaired  at  the  Bengel 
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the  compoimd  has  little  consistence,  and  will  be  found  to  contain  inao- 
luble  portions,  which  have  lost  their  power  of  forming  hydrates  with 
water :  yet  ita  spissitude  remains  exactly  that  of  standard  opimn,  the 
precise  quantity  of  dry  opium  employed  in  making  it  being  recovera- 
ble from  it,  but  in  a  darkened  and  deteriorated  condition.  The  above 
observations  have  a  practical  bearing  upon  the  manufacture  of  l^dp 
as  has  already  been  noticed,  and  upon  the  degree  of  spissitude  which 
opium,  either  in  the  hands  of  the  koMs  or  in  the  agency  godowns, 
should  be  permitted  to  acquire  :  it  should  be  limited  to  66  or  67  per 
cent,  for  the  former,  and  70  or  72  for  the  latter ;  because,  with  every 
additional  degree  of  spissitude  above  this,  the  solubility  is  impaired  in 
an  increasing  ratio. 

13.  Among  some  thoughts  on  the  subject  committed  to  writing 
six  years  ago,  I  find  the  following  remark  and  query  :  "  The  whole 
of  the  original  milky  juice  will  pass  through  a  finer  filter  than  that 
used  by  the  Chinese  in  making  the  extract  for  smoking :  is  it  possi- 
ble to  dry  the  opium,  retaining  its  property  of  such  minute  division 
and  diffosibility  ;  or  is  it  necessary  for  the  coaq)lete  separation  of  the 
water  from  the  resin,  gluten,  caoutchouc,  &c.  that  some  absorption  of 
oxygen  should  take  place,  and  some  consequent  diminution  of  their 
solubility,  or  rather  miscibility  with  water  ?"  My  reason  for  noticing 
this  query  is  the  subsequent  solution  of  the  proposed  problem  by  M. 
pRBviTB  of  Calcutta,  in  the  highly  similar  case  of  animal  milk,  which, 
he  appears  to  have  succeeded  in  drying  to  a  powder  with  no  perceptible 
injury  to  the  diffdsibility  of  its  curdy  and  oleaginous  principles.  This 
is  the  very  result  that  should  be  aimed  at  in  the  preparation  of  opium 
for  the  China  market. 

14.  When  the  juice  of  the  poppy  has  been  properly  dried,  that  is^ 
rapidly,  in  a  cool  shade,  and  protected  from  dust,  it  possesses,  at  the 
spissitude  of  70  per  cent.,  (that  is,  containing  30  per  cent,  of  water,p) 
the  following  properties.  It  has,  in  the  mass,  a  "  reddish  brown'* 
colour  (Werner),  resembling  that  of  copper  (the  metallic  lustre  ob^ 
structed) ;  and,  when  spread  thin  on  a  white  plate,  shews  considera- 
ble transluoency,  with  a  "  gallstone  yellow"  colour,  and  a  slightly  gra* 
nular  texture.  When  cut  into  flakes  with  a  knife,  it  exhibits  sharp 
edges,  without  drawing  out  into  threads ;  and  is  tremulous,  like  jelly, 
or  rather  strawberry  jam,  to  which  it  has  been  aptly  compared.  It 
has  considerable  adhesiveness,  a  handful  of  it  not  dropping  from  the 
hand  inverted  for  some  seconds.     Its  smell  is  the  pure  peculiar  smell 

agencies  for  the  fall  price  allowed  by  GoTernment.    On  parcels  of  opium,  hife* 
rior  to  this  in  spiuitade,  a  penalty  U  levied,  called  battd  igvofi  eonsisteneem 
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of  opium,  heavy  and  not  unpleasant.     In  this  condition  it  is  udd  to  be 
'*  standard"  or  "  awwal"  opium.  r 

15.  When  the  jnice,  again,  instead  of  being  thns  exposed  to  the 
air,  has  after  collection  been  kept  in  deep  vessels,  which  prevent  eva- 
XK)ration,  it  presents  the  foUowing  appearances.  A  specimen  of  it 
which  has  the  spissitade  of  only  60  per  cent,  has  the  apparent  consis- 
tence or  sabstantiality  of  standard  ofHum  of  70  per  cent.  But  on 
minnter  examination,  it  will  be  found,  that  this  apparent  firmness  of 
texture  is  a  deception,  resulting  from  the  mechanical  constitution 
of  the  mass ;  it  being  made  up  with  but  little  alteration  of  the  origi- 
nal irregular  drops  collected  from  the  capsule,  soft  within,  and  more 
inspiuated  without ;  this  outer  portion,  as  Icmg  as  it  remains  entircj 
giving  the  general  character  of  consistency  to  the  mass,  just  as 
the  sheUs  of  a  quantity  of  eggs  would  do.  For  when  the  opium  is 
rubbed  smartly  in  a  mortar,  this  fictitious  consistence  disappears, 
exactly  as  that  of  the  eggs,  if  pounded,  would  do ;  and  in  point  of 
apparent  consistence,  as  well  as  of  real  spissitnde,  it  is  reduced  to  the 
proportion  which  it  properly  bears  to  standard  opium.  When  opium 
thus  retains  the  original  configuration  of  the  irregular  drops,  it  is  said 
to  be  "  kaekd*'  or  "  raw  :'*  when  these  are  broken  down  into  the  mi' 
mate  graim  mentioned  in  the  description  of  standard  opium,  it  is  said 
Xohe** pakkt^*  or  "matured^'*  whatever  may  be  the  actual  spissitude 
of  the  opium,  whether  50  or  70  per  cent.  An  opinion  has  been  en- 
tertained, but  oxk  what  gproands  I  know  not,  that  the  breaking  down 
of  this  large  grain  is  an.  injury  to  the  opium :  to  myself  it  seems  plain 
that  as  the  large  grain  ahtays  disappears  before  the  opium  attains  the 
spissitude  of  70  per  cent,  and  as  this  vesicular  constitution  of  the  raw 
opium  vetards  the  evaporation  of  its  superfluous  moisture,  the  more 
inspissated  shell  of  each  irregular  drop  checking  the  evaporation  from 
its  more  fluid  interior,  the  object  should  be  to  reduce  the  whole  with 
the  least  possiUe  delay  to  a  nearly  homogeneous  mass,  in  whii^h  state 
the  inspissation  of  opium  advances  with  much  greater  rapidity. 

16.  Connected  with  this  subject  is  a  question  which  has  been 
raised,  whether  the  inspissation  of  opium  stored  in  large  quantities  in 
the  agency  godowns  is  effected  more  quickly,  by  removing,  Arom  time 
to  time,  into  another  receptacle,  the  pellicle  of  thick  opium  which 
forma  on  the  surface  of  the  mass  ;  or  by  turning  over  the  mass  fre- 
quently, and  thus  constantly  mingling  with  it  the  peUicles  successively 
fmrmed.  As  agreeably  to  the  general  law  of  chemical  affinity,  whereby 
the  last  portions  of  any  substance  held  in  combination,  and  in  course 
•of  gradual  expulsion,  are  retained  with  increasing  obstinacy,  the  in- 
spissation of  thin«  is,  emteris  paribus,  always  more  rapid  in  its  pro* 

z  2 
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gresB  tihan  that  of  thick  opium ;  it  is  dear  that  the  removal  of  the 
pellicle,  by  which  opium  of  minimum  apisaitude  is  constantly  exposed 
to  the  air,  must  accelerate  the  inspisaation  more  thanr  the  taming  over 
of  the  whole  mass  woi^d  do :  because  the  latter  process  exposes  t& 
the  air  opium  which  is  gradually  acquiring  a  greater  degree  of  con- 
centration, and  from  which  the  evaporation  will  gradually  be  sUnoer 
mnd  slower.  As  evaporation  takes  place  from  the  external  surface  only, 
ft  may  be  proper  here  to  advert  to  the  propriety  of  making  all  reser- 
voirs for  opium  below  the  standard  spissitude  as  numerous  and  shal- 
low as  may  be  permitted  by  the  means  of  stowage  ;  every  practicable 
method  being  at  the  same  time  adopted  to  Militate  ventilation  across^ 
and  to  exclude  dust  from,  the  extensive  surfisLces  exposed ;  and  as 
little  light  being  admitted  as  may  be  suitable  to  the  oonventenoe  of  the 
people  at  work. 

17.     It  might  be  expected;  from  the  ingenuity  of  the  natives  of  tfaia 
country,  and  from  their  imperfect  notions  of  fair  trade,  that  they  would 
resort  to  a  great  variety  of  means  for  increasing,  by  adulteration,  the 
weight  of  such  an  article  as  opium,  in  which  fraud  might  be  made  sa 
difficult  of  detection.     But  in  fact,  it  is  seldom  that  they  attempt  any 
thing  of  the  kind,  beyond  keeping^  their  opium  at  a  low  spissitude ;  an 
act  by  which,  under  the  present  searching  system  of  examination,  they 
cannot  profit ;.  and  wluch,  from  its  occasicming  a  deterioration  of  their 
opium  through  fermentation,  entails  the  levying  of  a  batta  upon  ita 
quality,  and  therefore,  in  those  cases,  an  inevitable  loes.     It  is  impos* 
sible  that  opium  left  to  itself  in  the  open  air,  during  the  parching  sea- 
son of  the  hot  winds,  could  remain  at  the  low  spissitudes  of  50  and  60 
per  cent,  at  which  it  is  frequently  brought  to  Gh£zip<tr  towards  the 
end  of  that  season :  and  we  must  therefore  conclude,  that  artificial 
means  are  resorted  to,  in  order  to  maintain  it  in  that  condition  ;  eitiker 
the  frequent  addition  of  water,  or  the  burying  it  in  a  damp  pieee  of 
ground,  which  is  said  to  be  sometimes  done  for  the  sake  of  security. 
When  these  malpractices  have  been  carried  too  far,  the  gloten  under- 
goes, in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  the  process  of  putrefaction ;  the  nuss 
of  opium  first  becoming  covered  with  mould,  and  acqiuring  an  opaque 
'<  yellowish  grey"  colour  and  a  pasty  consistence,  m  which  every  ves- 
tige of  the  translucency  and  grain  of  the  opium  is  lost ;  and  the  smell 
becoming  venous,  sour,  and  at  last  abominably  foatid ;  in  whieh  condi- 
tion the  deteriorated  opium  is  fit  for  none  of  the  purposes  of  the 
manufacture,  and  is  always  destroyed,  and  its  original  value  forfeited, 
by  the  ko^ns.     It  is  to  be  hoped  that  their  experience  of  the  unvary- 
ing consequences  of  such  folly,  and  the  introduction  of  a  superior  class 
of  gom£sht&8,  will  in  time  convince  them  of  the  advantage,  as  wdl  as 
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tiie  iacQity,  of  bringing  in  all  their  opinm  at  very  nearly  the  standard 
flpiaaitade. 

In  some  caaea  it  woald  appear*  from  the  fluid  state  in  vhich  they 
bring  it  for  sale,  aa  if  they  expected  every  drop  of  water  which  they 
add  to  it,  to  be  awtinrilated  and  converted  into  opium.  Occasionally^ 
it  would  seem  that  they  had  admitted  some  suspicions  of  its  having 
been  watered  too  much ;  and  their  only  remedy  is  to  drive  off  the 
amperflnona  water  by  boiling  :  an  operation  which  speedily  reduces  the 
mixture  to  a  blackened  and  charred  condition,  easily  recognized. 

18.  A  more  ingenious  fraud*  but  which  u  seldom  practised*  is,  that 
of  watkimg  ami  the  soluble  and  most  valuable  part  of  the  opium*  and 
bringing  for  sale  the  residual  mass.  In  this  process*  the  opium  loses 
its  translucency*  and  the  rednesM  of  its  colour  :  it  loses  its  adhesiveness 
also*  not  adhering  to  the  hand  like  opium  which  has  not  been  robbed 
of  its  solnfaJe  principles  ;  and  by  these  marks*  without  going  further* 
the  fraud  m  detected.  Sund  is  now  and  then  added,  to  increase  the 
weight ;  and  is  at  once  detected  by  its  grittiness  when  rubbed  between 
n  plate  and  a  spatula. 

Soft  clojfey  mmi  is  also,  but  very  rarely,  used  for  the  same  pnrpoae  ; 
it  always  impairs  the  colour  and  translucency ;  and  can*  as  well  aa 
sand*  be  deteeted,  and  its  quantity  accurately  ascertained*  by  washing 
the  opium  with  a  large  quantity  of  water*  and  collecting  the  sediment* 
which  is  the  clayey  mnd. 

Smgar  and  gw,  or  coarse  molasses,  are  sometimes  employed  to  ad- 
nlterate  opium :  they  invariably  ferment*  and  give  it  a  sickly*  sweetish* 
venous*  or  acescent  odour,  easily  known. 

Csw-ifaM^,  the  pulp  of  the  dhatiird,  or  thorn-apple,  and  the  gummy 
resinous  juice  of  the  hil,  or  Bengal  quince,  are  seldom  met  with  as 
fraudulent  ingredienta :  the  first  may  be  detected  by  drying  it  to  a 
powder*  or  by  washing  it  with  water,  either  of  which  processes  brings 
under  the  eye  the  undigested  shreds  of  vegetable  matter  constituting 
the  animal's  food ;  but  the  two  last  are  extremely  difficult  of  detec- 
tion, if  not  added  in  quantity  sufficient  to  affect  the  colour  and 
Msell  of  the  opium*  which  generally  happens  in  the  few  instencea 
of  their  occurrence.  The  seeds  of  the  dkaiurd  are  apt  to  get  mixed 
with  the  opium,  and  affi>rd  a  ready  means  of  detection.  A  strange* 
but  not  uncommon,  mode  of  adulteration  is  the  addition  of  poumded 
poppg  99ed9 :  if  reduced  to  a  fine  powder,  the  oleaginous  seeds  might 
enter  into  an  in^ierfect  chemical  union  with  the  kindred  reainoid  prin« 
c^e  of  the  opium  :  but  the  fraud  is  never  so  skilfully  efiected  as  to 
produoe<tiiis  result ;  and  the  hard  particles  of  the  seeds  are  perceptible 
tK%  the  touch  and  sight.     Mflwa  opium*  though  less  now  than  it  was 
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eight  years  ago,  is  in  general  largely  contaminated  with  (m1,  which  is 
easily  separated  hy  dissolving  the  opium  in  water  ;  and  I  have  seen*  in 
a  few  instances,  the  same  fraud  attempted  within  the  Benares  agency. 
As  the  oil  is  always  in  a  rancid  condition,  its  presence  is  betrayed  by 
its  odour,  as  well  as  by  the  glistening  appearance  which  it  communi- 
catee to  the  opium. 

19.  By  long  exposure  to  the  heat  of  the  sun,  the  texture  of  opi- 
um, whatever  be  its  spissitude,  undergoes  a  remarkable  change, 
through  the  conversion  of  part  of  its  gluten  into  a  species  of  bird-lime. 
Its  shortness  or  property  of  exhibiting  sharp  edges,  when  cut  inta 
flakes  with  a  knife,  disappears ;  and  it  draws  out  into  long  threads. 

These  two  varieties  of  texture  may  almost  always  be  recognized  in 
cakes  of  Behar  and  Benares  opium  respectively  ;  the  former  being  ex- 
posed to  the  sun,  in  the  process  of  drying  the  cakes,  and  the  latter 
not.  This  diversity  of  treatment  occasions  a  difference  between  the- 
hygrometric  properties  of  the  cakes  of  the  two  agencies ;  the  Behir 
cakes  acquiring  a  more  speedy  but  less  permanent  hardness  than  the 
Benares :  whereby,  though  firmer  in  the  shell  towards  the  end  of  the 
hot  winds,  they  are  more  liable  than  the  Benares  to  soften  and  lose 
their  shape  during  the  rains.  The  immediate  cause  of  this  difference 
appears  on  making  a  clean  section  of  the  shells  with  a  sharp  knife. 
It  will  thus  be  found,  that  in  the  Benares  shells,  the  t&iod  remains 
visibly  interstratified  with  the  petaU,  dark-coloured,  and  tenacious  ; 
while  in  the  Behar,  it  is  in  a  great  measure  absorbed  by  the  petals, 
which  are  apparently  in  intimate  contact  with  each  other,  and  is  not 
to  be  distinguished  from  them ;  the  combination  being  more  easily  ef« 
fected  by  hygrometrie  changes  of  the  atmosphere  than  the  independent 
strata  of  leaf  and  I4wd  in  the  Benares  cakes. 

20.  While,  as  at  present,  a  considerable  amount  of  inferior  opium 
is  produced,  not  safely  applicable  to  any  other  purpose  than  the  manu- 
facture of  I6wdt  its  sacrifice  is  no  great  loss.  But  if  all  the  opium 
brought  to  the  agencies  were  of  good  quahty,  the  substitution  of  some 
less  expensive  vegetable  paste  would  be  an  important  desideratunt. 
Any  strong  cheap  mucilage  or  farinaceous  paste,  or  perhaps  some 
indigenous  imitation  of  bird-lime,  would  answer  for  the  inner  portion  of 
the  shell ;  and  an  exterior  coating  of  a  resinous,  waxy,  or  oily  nature* 
impervious  to  water,  would  defend  this  from  the  moisture  of  the  air. 

21.  In  cutting  open  a  cake  for  examination,  the  above  pointji 
should  be  attended  to.  It  should  also  be  observed  whether  the  exterr 
nal  and  internal  surfaces  of  the  shell  are  smooth:  the  former  not 
knotty  or  fissured,  and  none  of  the  interior  leaves  of  the  latter  detach- 
ed among  the  opium :  there  ought,  also,  to  be  no  vacuities  between 
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the  strata  of  tlie  leaves,  such  as  are  sometimes  found,  lined  with 
mould,  in  faulty  cakes,  and  the  shell  altogether  onght  to  he  thin,  com* 
pact,  and  of  equal  thickness  throughoat.  The  shape  ought  to  he  as 
nearly  spherical  as  possible :  that  being  the  geometrical  form  which 
under  the  smallest  suifsce  contains  the  greatest  quantity  of  matter^ 
and  which  consequently  afibrds  the  least  scope  for  the  extrication  of 
air  and  ultimate  injury  to  the  shape  of  the  cake  when  that  air  escapes. 
Greater  attention  to  having  the  earthen  cups,  in  which  the  cakes  are 
dried,  petfeetly  hemispherical,  instead  of  parabolical  as  they  now  are* 
would  contribute  to  the  desired  sphericity. 

23.  In  opening  a  cakci  the  next  thing  to  be  attended  to  is  the 
manner  in  which  the  two  hemispheres  of  the  opium  separate :  the 
Behiu:  will  be  found  to  retain  its  shortness,  while  the  Benares  draws 
out  into  threads.  The  smell  should  then  be  attentively  observed  and 
noted  down,  being  strongest  immediately  after  the  opening,  and  giving 
at  that  instant  the  fairest  indications  of  the  state  of  the  opium  with 
respect  to  preservation ;  the  pure  narcotic,  venous,  or  acescent  odour 
being  then  most  strongly  perceptible :  in  this  respect  the  Benares  will 
generally  prove  superior  to  the  Behdr.  It  is  an  important  character ; 
for  the  Chinese  are  great  epicures  in  the  flavour  of  opium,  and  object 
to  it  when  it  smells  at  all  sour. 

23.  The  sur&ce  of  the  opium  should  then  be  narrowly  inspected, 
and  the  tint  and  shade  of  colour,  both  by  reflected  and  transmitted 
light,  noted  down,  in  terms  of  Werner's  nomenclature ;  also  the  ap- 
parent quantity  of  pas^wd  if  any  be  present,  which  is  almost  constantly 
the  case  with  Behir  opium,  where  it  appears  hke  dark  glistening  fluid, 
lining  the  little  cells  in  the  surface  of  the  opium.  As  the  depth  of  the 
ccdour  of  opium  in  the  caked  state  depends  on  the  quantity  of  pashod 
in  it,  or  the  degree  in  which  it  has  been  deteriorated  by  exposure  to 
the  sun,  the  lighter  the  shade,  the  better  is  the  opium. 

24.  The  chemical  analysis  of  opium,  after  all  the  trouble  that  has 
been  bestowed  on  it,  is  still  in  an  unsatisfactory  state.  A  perfect  ana* 
lysis,  such  as  we  possess  of  Peruvian  bark,  and  of  some  other  medicinal 
plants  3rielding  vegetable  alkalies,  ought  to  eliminate  the  whole  of  the 
active  principles,  leaving  nothing  at  its  dose  but  an  inert  mass  pos* 
sessed  of  no  therapeutic  power :  and  the  essential  principles  thus  oIn 
tained  should  equal  (or,  as  in  the  case  id  quina  freed  from  its  bulky 
fibrous  accompaniment,  surpass)  in  activity,  a  quantity  of  the  original 
substance  equal  to  that  from  which  it  was  extracted.  But  how  greatly 
inferior  are  the  powers,  over  the  animal  economy,  of  a  grain  of  mor- 
phia, in  whatever  state  of  purity  or  saline  combination,  to  the  quantity 
(^  opium  that  is  required  to  furnish  that  single  grain  !  Yet,  for  all  that 
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we  csOk,  chemically,  see,  we  obtain  by  our  analysis  the  whole  of  the 
morphia  that  is  contained  in  opium.  I  suspect  that  the  narcotic  power 
is  partly  lodged  in  some  unknown  substance  (not  narcotine)  insoluble 
in  water  :  for  I  have,  after  <:areful  and  repeated  washing,  until  it  ceas* 
ed  to  colour  the  water,  found  the  insolnble  residuum  to  act  as  an  ojm* 
<ate  with  considerable  energy.  Although  morphia,  in  a  state  of 
purity,  can,  like  sulphur,  be  fused  without  change  ;  yet,  when  in  com- 
bination with  the  other  constituents  of  opium,  it  is  partly  destroyed  by 
a  much  lower  degree  of  heat,  greatly  under  that  of  boiling  water ;  for 
the  pharmaceutical  and  Chinese  extracts  are  found  to  contain  very 
little  morphia :  still,  the  former,  as  is  well  known,  exert  great  medici- 
nal power,  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  morphia  which 
analysis  evolves  from  them.  From  all  these  considerations  it  would 
result,  that  the  proportion  of  morphia  obtained,  by  the  anal3rsi&  at 
present  known,  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  true  exponent  of  the  total 
narcotic  power  of  the  opium  which  yields  it.  An  additional  source  of 
fallacy  in  comparing  the  produce  of  diflerent  countries  exists  in  the 
Tar3dng  proportions  which  they  contain  of  colouring  matter  or  extrao^ 
tion ;  a  principle  for  which  morphia  and  narcotine  have  a  strong  affi- 
nity, forming  insoluble  compounds*  with  it ;  and  which*  as  well  as 
narcotine,  is  much  more  abundant  in  Indian  than  in  Turkey  opium. 
Hence  a  considerable  loss  in  the  purification  of  morphia  from  the 
former,  and  an  apparent,  and  probably  real,  inferiority  in  its  quantity  ( 
•although  we  know  that  good  India  opium  is  equal  to  Turkey  in  narco- 
tic power. 

25.  Robiqubt's  process  is  the  one  employed  by  the  opium  exam- 
iner in  Calcutta.  The  chief  precautions  necessary  to  ensure  success 
«nd  uniformity  in  its  results  are,  not  to  use  too  much  water  at  firsts 
to  see  that  the  magnesia  is  brought  to  a  red  heat ;  not  to  expose  any 
«of  the  subjects  of  analysis  to  the  sun,  or  to  artificial  heat,  except  in  the 
washing  and  final  solution  in  alcohol  of  the  morphia ;  not  to  use  too 
«trong  a  spirit  in  washing  the  morphia  and  excess  magnesia;  and 
>to  employ  the  strongest  alcohol  for  its  final  solution  before  crystalliza- 
tion. Sbrtubrnbr's  process  is  useful  where  it  is  not  necessary  to 
obtain  the  morphia  in  a  separate  state  :  and  in  practised  hands  affords 
speedy  and  tolerably  accurate  information.  It  is  probable  that  Robi- 
-qubt's  process  will  in  time  be  superseded  by  that  of  the  late  Dr. 
William  Grboort  of  Edinburgh,  which  does  not  acquire  the  expen- 
sive use  of  alcohol,  and  yields  more  morphia,  by  30  or  40  per  cent.  4 
afiFording,  in  fact,  the  cheapest  medicinal  preparation  known  of  Turkey 

*  This  may  partly  account  for  the  medicinal  activity  of  the  mass  of  opinm 
ibove  noticed. 
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opium.  It  consists  in  the  exhaustion  of  the  opium  with  water  under 
the  temperature  of  90" ;  concentration  of  the  solution  at  a  low  temper- 
ature ;  precipitation  by  slight  excess  of  ammonia ;  elutriation  of  the 
precipitate  with  cold  water ;  exsiccation  of  it  at  a  temperature  below 
212^,  and  reduction  to  powder;  solution  in  cold  water  by  muriatic 
ncid,  slowly  added  in  slight  excess ;  filtration  and  concentration  to  the 
consistence  of  syrop ;  after  which,  the  preparation  on  cooling,  becomes 
n  mass  of  crystals  of  muriate  of  morphia,  moistened  with  a  dark-colour- 
ed  solution  of  uncrystallizable  muriate  of  narcotine  and  resinoid 
colouring  matter.  This-  solution  is  abstracted  from  the  crystals  by 
•trong  pressure  'between  folds  of  bibulous  paper ;  and  the  solution, 
crystallization,  and  expression  repeated  once  or  twice  ;  after  which,  the 
salt  is  obtained  in  radiated  bunches  of  snow-white  silky  crystalis,  con- 
taining 37  parts  of  muriatic  acid  and  322  of  morphia.  But  for  the 
vnfdrtnnate  super-abundance  of  narcotine,  and  comparative  paucity  of 
obtainable  morphia,  in  Indian  opium,  the  manufacture  of  the  muriate 
en  a  large  scale  might  advantageously  be  established,  at  one  of  the 
Bengal  agencies,  for  the  supply  of  the  Indian  medical  department  with 
this  admirable  preparation,  the  marc  (?)  of  which  would  be  available  for 
the  manufiicture  of  lewd* 

26.  Connected  with  the  subject  of  analysis  is  another  which  claims 
some  attention  from  the  opium  examiner,  the  accuracy  and  sensibility 
cf  the  weights  and  balances  used  in  his  department.  Neither  of  them 
should  ever  be  allowed  to  be  soiled  with  opium  ;  and  the  former  should 
occasionally  be  compared,  to  see  that  all  weights  of  similar  denomina- 
tions mutoally  correspond  within  one- tenth  of  a  grain,  and  that  the  larger 
and  smaller  weights  are  equally  accurate  multiples  and  sub- multiples  of 
each  other.  The  knife-edges  of  the  balances  should  occasionally  be  shar- 
pened, so  that  they  may  turn  with  as  little  friction  as  possible  ;  and  the 
three  points  of  suspension,  whenever  deranged,  should  be  brought  into 
a  perfectly  straight  line,  by  bending^  the  beam  with  the  hand  :  if  the 
centre  edges  be  too  low,  the  balance  will,  when  loaded  with  its  proper 
weights,  be  in  a  state  of  unstable  equilibrium,  and  will  cause  great 
mistakes ;  and  if  they  be  too  low,  the  balance  wiU  lose  its  sensibility, 
and  cannot  be  depended  upon  within  perhaps  two  grains.  Care  should 
also  be  taken  that  the  distance  from  centre-edges  to  arm-edges  are 
ezaedy  equal ;  from  accidental  violence,  this  element  of  accuracy  is 
▼ery  apt  to  be  deranged,  and  causes  great  confusion  when  overlooked. 

27.  Were  all  the  opium  brought  for  sale  unexceptionable  in  quality, 
free  from  pas^wd,  and  liable  to  batta  on  account  of  deficient  spissitnde 
only,  there  would  be,  supposing  the  batta  levied  with  tolerable  accu- 
racy, little  difference  at  the  end  of  the  manufacturing  season,  between 

2  A 
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the  registered  receipts  and  expenditure  of  opium :  and,  supposing  it 
levied  with  strict  accuracy,  there  would  he  a  small  loss,  occasioned  hy 
accidental  spilling  of  semi-fluid  opium,  adhesion  to  the  persons  and 
clothes  of  the  work-people,  and  other  uaavoLdahle  sources  of  wastage^ 
But  as,  in  the  present  state  of  things,  hatta  to  a  considerable  amount 
is  levied  on  quality,  the  effect  of  its  deduction,  if  not  kept  separate 
from  the  hatta  on  spissitude,  would  be  to  shew,  at  the  end  of  the  year, 
a  deceptive  deficiency  of  receipt  compared  with  expenditure.  Batt4 
upon  quality,  or  pas^d,  therefore,  should  not  be  admitted  into  thd 
godown  accounts  ;  and  should  be  confined  to  the  account  between  thd 
receiving- officer  and  the  koM. 

28.  There  are  no  satisfactory  experimental  means,  except  perhaps 
by  the  specific  gravity,  of  ascertaining  the  precise  qusntity  of  pas^d  In 
opium.  It  will  hardly  drain  at  all  from  opium  of  higher  spissitude 
than  sixty  per  cent,  and  not  readily  from  opium  of  even  that  spissi-< 
tude,  unless  assisted  by  a  slight  fermentation,  which  greatly  feu;ilitates 
its  fiow  :  the  pas^d  trickling  down  the  sides  of  the  air- vesicles  thus 
formed.  The  only  convenient  rule  for  the  adjustment  of  batt£  upon 
pasiwd,  or  upon  quality  generallyt  is,  that  absolute  pasiwd,  if  not  too 
thin,  and  the  worst  opium  purchased  for  the  Con^pany,  being  paid  for 
at  half  the  price  of  standard  opium  ;  for  different  grades  of  inferiority 
in  quality  between  those  two  conditions,  as  fair  a  gradation  of  penal-^ 
ties  shall  be  fixed,  as  can  be  formed  from  an  estin^ate  of  the  sensible^ 
qualities. 

29.  It  has  been  thought,^  that  specific  gravity  might  prove  an  acn 
curate  index  of  the  spissitude  of  opium  ;  which  is,  however,  not  the 
case  ;  its  soluble  principles,  and  that  portion  of  its  insoluble  constitu-^ 
ents  which,  slightly  modified,  unite  with  the  soluble  in  forming  pas^di 
acquiring  in  their  transition  to  this  altered  state,,  a  considerable  in^ 
crease  of  density.  Opium,  therefore,,  containing  pas^wd,  is  much 
heavier  than  an  equal  bulkt^  at  the  sam^  spissitude,  of  pure  opiom.  I 
have  found  this  condensation  to  bear  same  proportion  to  the  quantity 
of  pasiwd  apparently  contained :  and  it  mighty  probably  be  found  to 
indicate  with  considerable  accuracy  the  proper  amount  of  batta  to  be 
levied  ior  pasiwd,  were  such  ninety  desirahlQ  or  cq^veniently  attain^ 
able. 

30.  The  Regulation  of  Govemment,,  which  requires  Civil  Surgeons 
to  report  upon  the  relative  values  of  parcels  of  confiscated  opium,  ac- 
cording to  the  quantity  of  foreign  matter  which  they  may  contain^ 
is  obscure  on  two  important  points :  Ist,  whether,  and  beyond  what 
degree  of  thinness,  toater  is  to  be  considered  as  foreign  matter ; 
and,  secondly,  whether  and  beyond  what  degree  of  deterioratioiu 
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fermented  and  pas^d,  oonyerted  opium,  when  contained  in  the  con- 
traband  article,  are  to  be  considered  as  "  foreign  matter."  I  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  regarding  them  as  foreign,  when  the  water  ex« 
ceeded  30  per  cent*,  and  when  inferiority  in  quality  was  palpable ; 
because  a  di#erent  practice  would  defeat  the  end,  for  which  the  regu- 
lation was  framed,  of  securing  a  fair  reward  to  the  informer.  Under 
a  less  strict  interpretation  of  the  rule^  he  would  be  tempted  to  double 
the  weight  of  the  seized  opium,  and  consequently  his  own  reward,  by 
adding  to  it,  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water,  or  of  bad  opium,  such  as 
may  at  all  times  be  clandestinely  purchased  for  a  trifle  in  the  poppy 
districts. 


tV. — Catahgus  of  a  Second  Collection  of  Fossil  Bones  presented  to  the 
Asiatic  Society* s  Museum  hy  Colonel  Colyin. 
[Exhibited  at  the  Meeting  of  the  6th  April.] 

Colonel  Colvik's  drst  dispatch  consisted  of  six  large  chests  of  fossil 
bones,  in  their  rough  state,  attached  to  the  matrix  rock,  as  they  were 
originally  brought  in  from  the  hiUs  by  the  native  collectors  employed 
by  him  to  dig.     They  still  remain  unclassified  in  the  museum,  but  the 
detailed  examination  that  has  been  given  to  the  second  dispatch  by 
Lieutenants  Durand  and  Bakxr,  whom  experience  has  already  made 
expert  in  recognizing  fragments,  even  much  mutilated,  will  materially 
assist  in  arranging  the  former  specimens,  while  it  leaves  little  to  bd 
done  with  the  present  beyond  publishing  their  catalogue  at  once  fo^ 
the  satisfaction  of  geologists^  and  pfeparing  the  specimens  for  the 
inspection  of  visitors.     There  are  among  them  many  noble  fragments 
of  known  animals,  which  challenge  comparison  with  those  of  any  coU 
lection  in  Europe  :  these  it  will  be  a  first  object  to  make  known  by  ac« 
curate  drawings  or  by  plaster  casts.     There  are  also  numerous  skuUs> 
jaws,  teeth,  and  bones  decidedly  new  to  fossil  osteology,  but  the  admira^ 
ble  fidelity  and  scientific  knowledge  with  which  the  major  part  of  these 
is  now  under  illustration  by  Dr.  Hugh  Falcokbr  and  Captain  Cautlbt^ 
tn  the  Asiatic  Researches^  from  their  own,  even  more  extensive,  cabinet> 
supplants  the  necessity  of  attempting  a  full  investigation  here.     All 
points  in  which  differences  from  their  generic  or  specific  descriptions 
are  recognized,  it  will  be  the  duty  of  our  curator  to  bring  to  notice. 

The  s3mopsis  published  in  the  Journal  for  December  last,  page  706^ 
comprised  the  varieties  of  of  g^nic  remains,  up  to  that  period  extracted 
from  the  upper  deposits  of  the  tertiary  strata  of  the  SivdKk  or  Sub" 
Himdhya  range  of  hills.  Most  of  the  same  are  to  be  found  in  Colonel 
Colvin's  collection.  Some  recent  additions  of  a  highly  interesting 
2  ▲  2 
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nature  have  however  been  made  above,  of  which  I  have  been  apprised 
in  my  private  correspondence  with  Sehiranpm*. 

Lieutenant  Durand  has  just  dug  oat  a  nearly  perfect  head  of  a 
Pakeotherium,  from  the  vicinity  of  the  spot  whence  Captain  Cadtlkt 
had  previously  extracted  the  Anoplotherium  of  Cuvibb.  The  Dadupur 
museum  possesses  a  fragment  "  ai  the  lower  jaw  of  a  huge  new  animal : 
the  teeth  not  sufficiently  perfect  to  determine  its  nature :  it  is  probably 
of  some  grand  new  pachydermatous  animal,  equalling  the  elephant  in 
size."  Both  the  rhinoceros  and  the  camel  have  characters  of  indubit* 
able  variation  from  known  species.  Of  both  thesei  notices  are  now  in 
preparation.  The  acquisition  of  fossil  birds  was  noticed  at  the  meeting 
of  March :  Dr.  Falconbr  supposes  them  to  be  bones  of  large  Grallte. 
This  is,  as  he  says,  a  fair  test  of  the  justice  he  and  his  fellow  labourers 
are  doing  to  the  enquiry :  it  is  not  every  museum  in  Europe  that  has 
fossil  birds  to  shew  !  A  note  this  moment  received  announces  the  ac- 
quisition of  "  a  superb  specimen  of  gigantic  size  of  an  unknown 
Species  of  crocodile  :  it  forms  an  intermediate  section  in  the  genus  be- 
tween the  true  crocodile  or  magar,  and  the  leptorynchus  or  gharidl. 
The  muzzle  is  cylindrical,  as  in  the  latter,  but  greatly  shorter ;  and  the 
teeth  are  thick  and  shorter,  as  in  the  magar :  they  protrude  in  relief 
above  the  jaw  three  inches,  and  are  1  inch  and  2  lines  in  diameter !" 
There  is  also  in  Col.  Colvin's  collection  a  Saurian  head^  apparently  new. 

I  have  ventured  to  alter  the  numbering  of  the  catalogue,  to  save 
repetition,  by  bringing  bones  of  the  same  animals  together,  the  original 
having  been  written  out  by  Lieutenant  Bakbr  just  in  the  order 
they  came  to  hand.  It  wiU  be  observed,  that  great  pains  have  been 
taken  to  unite  together  with  cement  specimens  which  were  broken  in 
extraction,  and  in  clearing  them  from  matrix^  The  necessity  of  the 
latter  operation  will  be  acknowledged  on  perusal  of  the  following  ex- 
tract from  Colonel  Colvin's  note  to  me  of  the  4th  October  last. 
"  The  quantity  I  found  collected  here  on  my  return,  and  what  had  to  be 
brought  in  proved  to  be  so  great,  that  in  the  matrix  they  would  have 
loaded  a  boat ;  during  the  rains,  therefore,  I  employed  a  number  of 
people  to  dear  them,  and  though  a  vast  number  have  thus  been  rejected 
as  superfluous,  or  too  mutilated  to  be  useful,  still  a  great  deal  has  been 
packed  that  might  perhaps  have  well  been  left  behind,  had  I  not  feared 
to  attempt  a  selection."     The  same  letter  adds : — 

"  I  have  been  unfortunate  in  not  meeting  with  specimens  of  teeth  of 

the  Sivatherium,  or  complete  heads  of  the  hog.     I  had  one  lower  end 

of  the  radius  of  what  appeared  to  be  the  camel,  but  as  a  few  specimens 

also  deemed  "  camel"  had  come  into  the  Dadupur  museum*^  I  made 

*  Since  certified  by  the  discovery  of  an  entire  Lead. 
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over  this  bone  to  it  with  the  view  of  identification,  and  should  the 
farther  search  prove  successful,  you  will  receive  specimens  of  the  anima' 
from  Lieutenant  Bakir. 

"  The  clearing  away  of  the  matrix,  besides  rendering  the  specimens 
less  cumbrous  for  transmission,  enabled,  I  should  hardly  say  us,  for  it 
was  my  young  friend,  here  to  give  names  to  most  of  what  are  now 
sent.     The  locality  of  each  I  found  it  impossible  to  particularize,  as 
the  parties,  whom  I  sent  out  to  collect,  ranged  about  in  the  lower  hills, 
picking  up  whatever  they  found,  and  heaping  all  together,  until  they  had 
amassed  several  cart  loads ;  but  the  eastern  limits  of  their  search  were 
the  branches  of  the  Sombe,  which  are  about  due  south  of  the  Ch/ir 
mountain ;  and  to  the  west,  their  search  extended  to  about  half  way 
between  Ndhan  and  Pinjdr.     The  only  distinction  worth  noticing  is, 
that  the  hard  or  brown  fossils  (those  mineralized  with  hydrated  oxide 
of  iron)  did  not  come  out  of  the  same  stratum  as  the  blue  and  friable 
(calcareous)  ones ;  the  latter  being  from  the  west  of  Ndhan.     You 
will  perceive  the  difference  of  the  matrix  on  several  of  the  speci- 
mens only  partially  cleared.     I  have  never  had  leisure  to  visit  the 
sites  myself,  and  would  therefore  add  nothing  on  this  subject  until  I 
shall  have  enjoyed  the  opportunity  of  a  personal  inspection." 

The  Society  will  doubtless  be  eager  to  do  every  honor  to  the  munifi« 
cent  donor  of  these  splendid  fossils,  if  it  has  any  real  wish  to  acquire  the 
reputation  of  possessing  a  valuable  museum.  The  foundation  of  our 
fossil  collection  was  but  laid  four  years  ago,  and  already  through  the 
contributions  of  Colonel  Bdrnkt,  Dr.  Spilsburt,  Captain  Smith, 
Mr.  Dean,  &c.  now  enriched  by  Col.  Colvin's  vast  store  of  speci« 
mens,  it  has  become  necessary  to  devote  an  entire  apartment  to  this 
instructive  department  of  natural  history.  Our  smallest  return  of 
gratitude  to  those  who  have  been  at  such  considerable  expence  in  pro- 
moting the  Society's  interests,  will  be  to  do  honor  to  what  has  been  so 
generously  bestowed,  by  making  up  fit  cabinets  to  exhibit  them  to  the 
best  advantage,  and  by  spreading  the  knowledge  of  them  as  expedi- 
tiously and  widely  as  possible. 

J.  P.  Sec. 

Catalogue  of  Colonel  Colvin's  Fossil  Bones. 

Mastodon  Elbphantoidbs. 

1  Upper  jaw,  Tcry  perfect, 

2         — •>  fragment. 

5-6    Lower  jaw,  part  of  the  right  half. 

7  ,  ditto  left  half. 

8  Symphysig  of  ditto,  (or  of  elephant.) 
11  to  26  Fragments  of  molars,  of  both  jaws. 

31  Axis  of  a  large  mastodon  ( ?)  very  perfect. 

32  Cabittts,  upper  extremity,  with  olecranon. 
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Mastodon  Latidsni«  identified  with  £lephantoides»  Fal. 

36      Lower  jaw,  right  half. 

Elbfhas  Pbimigenius. 

41       Upper  jaw,  right  half. 
42  to  47  Lower  jaws,  left  half,  and  fragments* 

48—49 ,  right  half. 

50  -,  left  half  of  a  jrounger  animaL 

51 — 56  Molars,  fragments  of. 

57  59 ,  of  smaller  animals. 

60         Upper  jaw  of  a  small  animal,  much  mutilated* 
61  to  80  Tusks,  fragments  of  various  sizes. 

81         Femur,  upper  and  (?  mastodon)* 
82 — 87  — — ,  lower  end. 
88 — 91  Humerus,  upper  end. 
92—95  ,  lower  end. 

96  Cubitus,  upper  extremity. 

97  Tibia,  perfect  specimen. 
98 — 101  ,  upper  extremities. 

102 — 104  Calcaneum. 

105         Axis,  of  Tery  large  sise. 

Hippopotamus. 

111  Cranium. 

112  Upper  half  of  the  head,  yery  perfect  in  bone* 
114 — 117  Upper  jaw,  perfect,  and  fragments. 

119 — 123   Lower  jaw,  in  various  preservation. 

124         Fragment  of  ditto,  with  two  central  incison . 
125—126   Condyles  of  ditto. 
127 — 129  Fragments  of  molar  teeth. 
130  135    Canine  teeth,  fragments  of  upper. 

136  ,  of  lower  jaw. 

140  Pelvis,  fragment  of  the. 

141 — 143  Femnr,  lower  extremity. 

144         Cubitus,  upper  extremity,  with  olecranum« 

Rhinoceros. 

150        Upper  jaw,  fragment. 
151 — 153  Lower  jaw,  fragments  much  mutilated* 

154  Teeth,  three  fragments  of  molars. 

155  Axis,  doubtful. 

156—8  Scapula,  three  fragments,  donbtfuL 
159 — 163  Humerus,  upper  extremity. 

164  ,  lower  extremity. 

165  Cubitus,  upper  end. 
166—169  Femur. 

170  Radius. 

171  Tibia,  with  tarsal  and  metatarsal  bones  attached* 
172—175  ,  fragments. 

176 — 180  Metatarsal  entire. 
177 — 179  Metacarpus. 

180  Calcaneum,  perfect. 

181  Astragalus,  perfect. 

Sua. 

182  Right  jaw  of  some  animal  of  this  genus. 

Bones  of  Pachydermatous  animals  not  classifisd4 

185  Lower  jaw  of  a  small  animal. 

186  Molar  teeth,  much  mutilated. 

X87 — 210  Yertebrse,  cervical ;  191,  process  of  dorsal,  192* 

212         A  very  large  specimen  of  do. 
213-^219  HumerttSi  fragments  of  lower  extremity. 
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220        Femnr,  upper  extremity  of, 
221—223  Condyle  of  do. 
224—229  Tibia. 

230 — 232  Radiat,  lower  extremity. 
233 — 235  Carpua  and  tarsns. 

236        Metacarpttf ,  amall. 
237 — 238  Metatarsui. 
239—246  Phalange!. 
247—248  Aitragalnt. 
249—250  Omoplate;  aocket  of  do.  2S1— 253. 

251         Pelvis;  socket  of  do.  252. 

HoRSB. 


260 

Upper  jaw,  attached  to  the  homervf  of  t 

rhlAooerof ,  &o. 

261—264  Mular  teeth. 

265 

Atlas  ? 

266 

Femnr,  lower  extremity. 

267 

Radini,  ditto. 

268 

Cannon  bone. 

269 

Astragalns. 

270—271  Pbalanget* 

Bos. 

2S0        Head  of  tome  ipeciea  of  ox. 

282         Left  uppei  jaw,  fragment  of. 
283—289  Lower  jaw,  fragmenta. 
290—293  Molar  teeth. 
291—295  Femur,  upper  extremity. 
296—297  Horn,  fragments. 

Antclopb. 

300  Head  and  horns,  portion  of  the. 

301  Occiput. 
302—303  Upi>crjaw. 

304        Lower  jaw,  or  of  a  small  deer  ? 
305 — 306  Posterior  part  of  head,  (or  of  a  deer?) 

Dbbr.    . 

310  Upper  jaw,  molars  enTcloped  in  matrix. 

311  Ditto  of  rmaller  animal. 

312  Lower  jaw,  with  metaUrsal  attached— alone  313,  314. 
3  \  6  Left  lower  jaw  of  young  animal  with  milch  teeth. 

317  Posterior  molir  of  large  deer  :  smaller  318. 

318  Germ  tooth  (?) 

319 — 321  Antlers,  fragments  of. 

hones  of  various  Ruminants,  unidentified. 

325 — 326  Cranium  with  occiput. 

327  Lower  jaw,  back  part,  large  animal. 

328 — 344  Molars  of  a  large  animal,  315. 

345_35g  Cervical  vertebrae,  amail :  three  connected,  359. 

^60  ,  of  a  gigantic  ruminant.  (?  Sivathtrium,) 

361 — 364  Dorsal  vertebrse. 

365  Lnmbar  yertebrts. 

366—367  Sacral  Tertebrse. 

368 — 372  Very  large  vertebrie. 

373  Axis. 

374—375  Atlas,  large,  one  broken. 

37G^:i7'i  Sciipala,  glenoid  cavity  of,  380. 

38U— 383  Humerus,  upper  extremity. 

334^406  ,  lower  extremity. 

407—409  Femur,  fragments. 

410—429  Tibia. 
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430--439  Radius,  upper  extremity. 
440—449  ,  lower  extremity. 

450  ,  with  carpal  and  part  of  metacarpal. 

451  ,  perfect,  witli  part  of  ulna,  fragments,  452. 
4.i3         Calittts. 

454 — 466  Carpal  and  tarsal  bones. 

467 — 527  Metacarpal  and  metatarsal  bones. 

528—537  Astragalus. 

538 — 551  Calcaneum,  Tery  large. 

552—562  Phalanges. 

563        Ribs,  fragment  of. 

Ht£na. 

600  Upper  jaw,  in  good  preserration. 

601  Canine  and  1st  molar  of  do. 

ti02  Lower  jaw,  entire,  and  fragment,  603* 

604  Cranium. 

605  Three  molars  of  some  canine  animal. 

606  Metatarsal  bones  of  some  carnivorous  animal. 

Saurian. 

700 — 717  Vertebras  of  Saurian  reptiles. 

718         Cranium  of  Gharial, 
719—724  Hates  of  crooodilidse. 

Besides  about  120  fragments  not  identified,  received  with  the  second 
dispatch;  the  whole  of  the  first  donation  unregistered,  and  some 
gigantic  testudinous  plates,  presented  by  Col.  Colvin  personally  while 
in  Calcutta. 

Gigantic  Elk,  (presented  by  Mr.  Conductor  W.  Daws.)  found  in 
the  Ganawer  Khdl,  near  the  Haripdl  branch  of  the  SonUte  river. 

D  3  4       Portions  of  the  antler. 

D  5  Axis  of  second  cervical  vertebra. 

D  6  Cervical  vertebra  of  do. 

Buffalo  ?  presented  by  the  same. 

D  1         Head  of  bos  or  buffalo  with  one  horn. 

J>  2        Piece  of  born,  supposed  to  belong  to  the  sam^. 


v.— Notice  of  a  Visit  to  the  Valley  of  Kashmir  in  1836.  By  the  Baton 

HUQSL. 
[Read  on  the  6th  April.) 

On  my  way  to  Bombay  to  embark  for  Europe,  I  take  the  liberty  of 
addressing  you  a  few  lines,  requesting  your  doing  with  them  what  you 
think  best :  they  relate  to  my  journey  to  Kashmir.  I  was  in  hopes 
of  being  able  to  send  you  a  more  elaborate  memoir,  but  my  time  is 
very  much  limited,  that  I  am  afraid  of  postponementi  and  hasten  rather 
to  offer  you  a  few  notes  as  they  were  collected.  I  understand  that 
Mr.  Jacquemont's  travels  are  now  published.  I  think  therefore  that 
it  may  be  of  some  interest  to  the  Indian  reading  public,  to  have  before 
it  some  observations,  not  influenced  by  the  above  mentioned  work* 
made  by  a  traveller  a  few  years  later,  to  compare  them  together.    Aa 
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before  a  reg^ar  publication  of  my  residence  in  1835  can  be  made  in 
Europe  and  reach  India,  that  of  Mr.  Jacqvbmont  will  have  lost  much 
of  its  interest  as  a  new  topic,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  come  forward  with 
my  notes  in  their  original  form,  how  unfavourable  to  them  it  may  be. 


Kashmir  in  a  political  and  financial  point  of  view,  has  been  much  over- 
rated :  not  in  a  picturesque  one.  The  valley  in  its  length,  from  N.  W. 
by  W.  to  S.  £.  by  £.  is  little  more  than  80  miles  long ;  the  breadth 
crossing  the  former  line,  varying  from  30  miles  to  6.  I  speak  of  the 
actual  plains :  from  the  eternal  snow  of  the  Pir  Panjihl  to  the  Tibet 
Panjihl  are  50  to  60  miles :  both  ranges  run  nearly  parallel  in  the 
first  direction,  with  a  great  number  of  peaks.  The  height  of  the  passes 
from  Bimbar  to  Kashmir,  and  that  from  Kashmir  to  Iscardo  is  the 
same,  13,000  feet;  the  highest  point  of  the  Pir  Panjihl,  15,000  feet 
by  the  boiling  point.  The  city  of  Kashmir  6,300  feet*  ;  Kashmir 
town,  DaUiwer  Khin  Bagh  on  the  19th  November,  gave  meridional 
altitude  72*  4%  artificial  horizon,  which  shews  its  northern  latitude  to  be 
34*  35'. 

Populatiim, — ^Four  years  ago  about  800,000 ;  now  not  exceeding 
200,000.  The  valley  is  divided  in  36  perganahs,  containing  ten  towns 
and  2,200  villages.  Kashmir  town  contains  still  40,000  inhabitants  ; 
Chupinian,  3000 ;  lalimabid  and  P&mpur,  2000.  It  was  not  the  bad 
administration  of  the  Sikhs,  but  a  famine  brought  on  by  frost  at  the 
time  the  rice  was  in  flower,  and  cholera  in  consequence  of  it,  that  re- 
duced the  population  to  one  fourth  of  the  former  number  by  death  and 
emigration :  many  villages  are  entirg^  deserted.  Chirar  town  con- 
tains now  2000  houses  and  only  150  inhabitants ! 

Revetms. — Last  year  very  nearly  nothing,  Ramji't  Singh  wishing 
that  the  country  should  recover :  this  year  (1886)  he  asks  23  lakhs  from 
the  Governor  ^MoH AN  Singh,  which  the  country  cannot  give.  The 
emigration  has  brought  to  the  Panjib  and  Hindustan  many  shawl 
manufacturers,  and  Kashmir  will  most  likely  ttever  yield  again  what  it 
did  a  few  years  ago.  Ndrpur,  Lodi£na,  and  many  other  places  can 
bring  to  the  market  shawls  cheaper  than  Kashmir,  where  every  article 
of  food  is  dearer  than  in  the  Pan  jab  and  Hindustan. 

Twelve  passes,  Pansahl  in  the  Kashmir  language  (from  which  Pir 
Panjhil  of  the  Musalmans)  now  exist ;  three  to  Tibet  (Iscardo  and 
Ladak)  ;  eight  to  the  Panjib ;  one  to  the  west.  In  former  times 
there  were  only  seven :  the  defence  of  which  was  entrusted  to  MaUiks 
with  hereditary  appointments :  four  passes  are  open  the  whole  year : 
one  to  Ladik,  the  western  pass,  (Baramulla,)  and  two  to  the  south. 

*  Three  themometen  brought  it  Tery  near  to  the  same  height. 
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Woler  lake  is  30  miles  from  £.  to  W. 

BrahmanB,  the  only  Hindi'n  in  Kashmir,  25,000  in  2000  families  ; 
they  are  Vishnuvaites  and  Sivaites,  divided  into  three  divisions,  who  all 
intermarry :  they  are  darker  than  the  other  inhahitants,  owing  to  a 
colony  sent  for  from  the  Dekhan  about  800  years  ago,  after  the  abo- 
riginal Brahman  race  was  nearly  extinguished  by  the  persecution  of 
the  Muhammedans. 

There  is  not  in  the  valley  the  slightest  appearance  of  its  having 
been  drained :  the  pass  through  which  the  Jhelum  found  its  way  is 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  world :  its  bed  1000 — 1500  feet  deep  : 
I  do  not  believe  more  in  the  traditions  of  the  Kashmirian  Brahmans 
than  in  the  fables  of  Manethon. 

All  the  remaining  temples  are  Bauddha,  of  a  difierent  shape  from  any 
I  have  ever  seen ;  only  one  small  one  reminds  me  of  the  caves  of  EUlora : 
I  have  observed  no  Dagoba.  Korim  Pandan,  near  Islamabad,  Anatnagh  of 
old,  is  not  only  the  largest  ruin  of  Kashmfr,  but  one  of  the  splendid  ruins 
of  the  world  : — noble  proportions  ; — material  black  marble.  I  was  nearly 
led  into  error,at  first  thinking  its  form  Grecian.  The  building  had  nothing 
on  a  closer  examination  which  could  justify  such  a  hypothesis.  Very 
few  temples  remain  in  Kashmir  in  tolerable  preservation,  having  mostly 
been  destroyed  by  a  fanatic  Musalman*,  whose  zeal  did  not  succeed  in 
bveirtuming  them  all. 

The  only  trace  of  fossil  remains  in  the  valley  is  in  a  limestone,  which 
contain^  small  shells. 

Nature  has  done  much  for  Kashmir,  art  more ;  the  whole  valley  is 
like  a  nobleman's  park :  the  villages,  being  surrounded  with  fruit  trees, 
and  having  in  their  centre  immense  plane  and  poplar  trees,  form  large 
masses,  having  between  them  one  sheet  of  cultivation,  through  which 
the  noble  river  winds  itself  in  elegant  sweeps. 

The  botany  of  Kashmir  is  not  rich,  and  is  very  nearly  allied  to  that 
of  the  Himalaya,  between  Massuri  and  Simlah  :  in  the  valley  itself  not 
a  plant  is  to  be  seen  of  indigenous  origin  :  the  northern  declivity  of  the 
moimtalns  is  rich  in  vegetation,  the  southern  steep  and  barren.  The 
Chunar  is  the  Platanus  Orientalis,  which  so  far  from  being  a  native  of 
Kashmir  does  there  produce  no  germinating  seeds,  and  is  multiplied  by 
cuttings,  which,  since  the  Moghul  Emperor,  have  not  been  kept  up.  It 
is  a  very  extraordinary  phenomena  to  witness  the  Nilumbium  specumtm 
growing  where  the  orange  tree  is  destroyed  by  frost.  Misri  yaieh  is  not 
a  native  of  Kashmir. 

I  made  a  remark  on  the  Pir  Panjh£l,  which  I  afterwards  had  occa* 
sion  to  observe  several  times,  and  which  is  new  to  me  :  that  the  frees* 

•  Sikandar,  Bhvtsbiksn,  A,  D.  1396. 
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ing  point  on  the  theimometer  advances  at  great  elevationa  in  a  similar 
proportion  as  the  boOing  point  retrocedea  :  thus  the  water  boiling  for 
instance  with  191,  the  sun  with  44  degrees  Fahr.«  did  not  make  any 
impression  upon  a  piece  of  ice  IjHng  on  a  black  soil,  the  latter  not 
being  moistened*.  This  must  be  the  case,  although  I  do  not  recollect  to 
have  seen  it  mentioned :  on  a  certain  height  above  the  surfece  of  the 
globe,  the  freezing  point  and  the  boiling  point  must  meetf,  heat  and 
cold  being  phenomena  belonging  exclnsivel]ife|o  our  globe.  My  ob- 
servations led  me  to  believe,  that  this  may  be  at  84,100  feet  above  the 
surface  of  the  sea,  or  in  other  words  that  there  finishes  our  atmosphere. 

The  burning  g^es  at  Jwalamuki  are  of  a  very  extraordinary  nature, 
nothing  of  sulphur  or  naphtha  in  them.  They  have  a  most  delicious  smelly 
something  like  a  French  perfume  with  ambergris.  The  flames,  about  10 
in  number,  come  out  of  a  dark  grey  sandstone  on  perpendicular  places : 
temples  are  built  over  them :  I  attributed  the  effect  to  priestcraft,  until  in 
one  of  the  temples  called  Ghurka  Debi,  I  was  allowed  to  try  experiments, 
and  remained  alone :  I  blew  out  the  flame,  which  did  not  re-ignite  from 
itself :  there  is  nothing  particular  on  the  places  where  the  flame  came 
out :  no  change  in  the  colour  or  substance  of  the  stone,  or  in  its  hard* 
ness.  Water  in  small  quantity  is  formed  in  little  reservoirs  under  the 
flames,  being  the  produce  of  them  :  this  water  takes  Are  too  from  time 
to  time,  when  enough  inflammable  matter  is  coUected  on  the  surfieuse.  I 
took  a  bottle  of  it  for  you,  which  Captain  Waub  will  be  so  kind  as  to 
forward  to  you  for  examination  J  ;  it  has  however  now  undergone  a  ter- 
rible alteration  by  putrefaction,  and  T  am  afraid  that  you  will  not  be  able 
to  analyse  it.  The  taste  of  it  when  fresh  can  distinguish  nothing  of 
its  composition :  it  is  not  unpleasant  to  drink,  and  of  a  milky-greenish 
colour.     No  traces  of  volcanic  matter  near  it. 

1  have  picked  up  many  coins,  which  appear  to  me  new ;  of  some  I  am 
certain :  those  of  the  Kashmlrian  kings,  of  the  Bauddha  time,  found  near 
the  town  Bij  Bahara  (no  doubt  a  corruption  of  Vidya  vihara,  temple  of 
Wisdom,  if  my  Sanscrit  does  not  forsake  me)  :  I  intended  sendingthem 
to  you,  but  they  found  their  way  in  one  of  my  tin  boxes :  I  cannot  guess 
in  which,  and  for  this  reason  do  not  open  them  :  whenever  I  come  to 
them  I  shall  send  you  them,  or  their  exact  likeness. 

*  The  explanation  of  this  circamstance  shonld  rather  be  sought  in  the  dryness 
of  the  air  at  such  an  eleration ;  and  the  consequent  rapid  eraporation  which  carried 
off  the  ice  as  it  melted — ice  -itself  will,  it  is  well  known,  wholly  evaporate  in  a 
vaeuom.^ED. 

t  By  Palton'b  tables,  the  aqueous  tension  of  freezing  water  is  0.20  inch  ;  there- 
fore water  will  boil  i£nd  freese  together  at  a  height  of  130560  feet,  or  about  25 
jnUas.*— Sn. 

X  This  had  not  yet  reached  us :  aor  the  ooiasi  which  we  desire  much  to  mo, — 1Rb» 
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VI. — Note  on  an  Inscription  at  Bamydn.  By  Mr.  C.  Masson. 

[Read  at  the  Meeting  of  the  6th  April.] 
Of  the  antiquities  of  Central  Asia,  the  Idols  at  Bamyan  have  long 
been  known  and  celebrated  in  Europe.  To  ascertain  their  character 
is  still  a  desideratum.  An  inscription  found  in  so  fortunate  a  situ- 
ation, as  at  the  summit  of  the  niche  in  which  stands  the  larger,  and  by 
inference,  the  more  ancient  of  the  idols  directly  over  its  head,  will,  if 
capable  of  being  inteqjpted,  dispel  much  of  the  mystery  attaching  to 
it  and  its  associates.  It  contains  but  six  characters  as  here  exhibited*, 
appears  to  be  entire,  and  although  the  copy  of  it  was  taken  four  years 
since,  I  think  its  fidelity  may  be  depended  upon. 

When  in  possession  of  Mr.  PaiNssp's  plates  of  the  Pehlevi  Alpha- 
bets, this  inscription  was  compared  with  them,  and  its  characters 
appeared  to  me  to  approach  nearest  to  those  of  the  Pehlevi  of  Sassa- 
nian  coins  from  Marsdsn.  Observing  the  apparent  recurrence  of  the 
two  first  letters,  and  concluding  that  the  alternated  characters  must 
be  consonants  and  vowels,  of  the  latter  of  which  A  was  the  more 
likely  to  be  used  as  the  more  common,  I  sought  its  equivalent  in  the 
Pehlevi  alphabet  noted,  and  found  it  might  be  expressed  by  u.  Marking 
also  the  number  of  the  characters  of  the  inscription,  in  union  with  the 
duplication  seemingly  of  A  or  U  ,  the  word  NANAIA  occurred  to  my 
imagination,  and  attempting  to  write  it  in  the  Pehlevi  of  the  alphabet, 
I  produced 

The  first  five  letters  were  so  similar  to  those  of  the  inscription, 
that  I  judged  I  might  without  imputation  of  temerity  bring  the 
circumstance  to  notice ;  and  as  for  the  final  letter,  if  we  are  pretty  sure 
of  all  the  preceding  ones,  we  may  reasonably  be  satisfied  with  that  also. 
The  k  of  the  alphabet,  or  p  has  indeed  a  ?,  or  doubt,  attached  to  it, 
while  the  final  letter  of  the  inscription  resembles  the  A  or  ii  of  other 
alphabets. 

The  idols  of  Bamyan,  perhaps  less  ancient  than  many  of  the  caves 
or  temples  there,  have  not  an  antiquity  beyond  the  reach  of  verification, 
and  while  we  pause  whether  or  not  to  ascribe  them  to  the  princes  we 
call  Indo-Scythic,  we  dare  affirm  that  they  were  constructed  during  the 
period  of  the  Sassanian  sway  in  Persia,  or  220  A.  D.,  and  the  era  of 
Muhammedanism . 

Kdhuh  1836.  C.  Masson. 

•  See  Plate  VI.  fig.  1  ;  we  confess  the  Bimilitnde  of  the  marks,  which  Mr. 
Masson  takes  for  letters,  to  the  Pehlevi  alphabet  is  but  jast  snfficient  to  hazard 
a  conjecture  apon.  Nanaia,  a  female,  would  not  be  applicable  to  a  male  figure  : 
— Nanao  or  Yanano  (lunus)  would  be  more  consonant  with  the  P^erS,  aii4 
even  with  the  form  of  the  supposed  letters. — Ed. 
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VII. — Proceedings  of  the  Asiatic  Society. 
Wednesday  Evening,  the  6th  Aprii,  1836. 

G.  J.  Gordon,  Esq.  Senior  Member  present,  in  the  chair. 

Lieut-Col.  Cavlfiblo,  was  proposed  as  a  Member  of  the  Society  by 
Mr.  James  Prinsep,  seconded  by  Mr.  Piddinoton. 

Mr.  J.  S.  Stopford  requested  that  his  name  might  be  withdrawn  from 
the  Society.  Mr.  Stopford  had  deposited  80  Rupees  with  the  Secretary,  to 
cover  the  cost  of  four  volumes  unfortunately  lost  by  the  wreck  of  his  pin- 
nace, until  they  shall  be  replaced  from  England. 

Read  letters  from  Lieut.  A.  Cukninqham,  Engrs.,  and  R^a  Vjjaya- 
GoviNDA  SiNOHA,  acknowledging  their  election  as  Members. 

Also,  from  Professor  T.  Rosen,  acknowledging  his  election  as  an  Honor, 
ary  Member. 

A  private  letter  from  M.  Euo.  Burnovf,  Secretary  to  the  Asiatic  Soci. 
ety  of  Paris,  noted  the  arrival  of  the  100  vols,  of  the  Tibetan  Kahgyur, 
and  of  the  other  dispatches  sent  by  General  Allard. 

Read  letters  from  the  Secretaries  to  the  British  Museum,  and  tha 
Royal  Asiatic  Society,  returning  thanks  for  the  Tibetan  Dictionary  and 
other  works. 

Extract  of  a  letter  from  Professor  Wilson,  intimated  the  distribution 
of  the  Tibetan  works  sent  home  for  the  various  continental  learned  socie. 
ties.  It  also  reported  that  a  portion  of  the  Moororort  papers  had  been 
finaUy  placed  with  Murray  and  Co.,  for  commencement  of  publication. 

Professor  Wilson  estimateA  that  the  whole  will  occupy,  when  re-wrltteD,  and 
shorn  of  repetitions  and  rednndancies,  two  octavo  volumes.  The  terms  agreed 
upon  are,  that  50  copies  are  to  be  at  the  Society's  disposition.  Any  final  loss  on 
the  publication  to  be  made  good  by  the  Society  :  and  the  relations  of  the  author 
to  participate  in  any  success. 

Read  a  letter  from  M.  Csoma  db  KSros,  saying  that  although  the  fao 
simile  from  Iskardo,  taken  by  Mr.  Vignr,  was  evidently  Tibetan,  it  was 
in  too  imperfect  a  condition  to  be  decyphered. 

Library. 

The  following  books  were  presented  to  the  Society  : 

A  copy  of  the  Appendix  of  the  third  Yolame  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal 
Asiatic  Society — by  the  Society. 

The  Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  No.  4 — by  the  Society. 

A  children's  map  of  the  world  in  Bengali — by  Rdja  Kdtikrishna. 

A  daily  register  of  the  tide  in  the  harbour  of  Singapur,  from  Ist  Sept.  1834, 
to  31st  Aug.  1835--^y  the  Goeemment. 

Meteorological  Register  for  the  months  of  January  and  February,  1836— 6y 
the  Surveyor  General. 

The  Indian  Journal  of  Medical  Science — by  the  Editor, 

The  following  received  from  the  book.selfers  :— 

The  Political  and  Statistical  History  of  Guzer&t,  translated  from  the  Persian 
by  Jamks  Bird,  Esq.,  and  published  by  the  Oiiental  Translation  Fund. 

Larduer's  Cabinet  Cyclopedia^^Xt/erary  Men,  vol.  2ttd. 
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The  following  letter  from  the  Minister  of  Public  IiutrttctioQ  ia  Fraoee, 
addressed  to  the  President^  was  read  : 

«*  Port*,  U  24  JuilUt,  1835. 

'*  Monsieur  le  Pr^ideot,  La  Soci^t^  Asiatique  de  Calcutta,  en  metUnt  k  la 
disposition  de  feu  M.  Victor  Jacquemont,  tous  lea  mat^riauz  scientifiques 
qu*elle  poss^dait,  lui  a  donn^  les  moyens  de  rassembler  des  documens  d'un  kaut 
interdt  aur  les  lodes  OrientaUs. 

En  t^moignage  des  services  rendus  4  notre  compatriote,  je  tous  prie,  Mon- 
sieur le  President,  de  vouloir  bien  faire  agr^er  k  la  Soci^t^  de  Calcutta  nn  ex- 
emplaire  de  Pouvrage  qui  se  publte  en  son  nonii  par  les  solus  de  sa  familte  et 
sous  les  auspices  du  GouTernement  Fran9ais. 

Je  tiens  k  votre  disposition,  Monsiear  le  President,  les  livraisons  qui  ont 
dejk  paru  :  Vous  pourrez  les  faire  retirer  du  Dep6t  des  Livres  de  Souscription  au 
Miniature  de  PInstruction  publiqaepar  tel  moyen  que  tous  jogerea  convenable. 

Ager^z,  Monsieur  le  President,  Passurance  de  ma  haute  consideration. 

Le  Ministre  de  Plnstructioa  publique, 

GUlZOT.»' 

Resolved^  that  the  President  be  requested  to  return  thanks  for  this 
mark  of  consideration  in  the  French  Government,  and  that  the  Secratary 
take  immediate  steps  to  obtain  possession  of  the  work  in  question. 

The  Secretary  announced  the  transfer  and  deposit  in  the  Society's 
rooms  of  the  Sanscrit,  Persian,  Arabic,  and  Hindui  Manuscripts  from  the 
College  of  Port  William. 

The  numberof  the  Sanscrit  worksis  1 130  ▼olnmes :  of  the  Arabic  and  PerMan2676 
▼olumea.  A  cmialoffU€  rwwM^e  of  the  whole  had  long  since  been  prepared  by 
the  College  officers,  of  which  the  meeting  resolved  it  should  be  recommended 
to  the  Committee  of  Papers  to  undertake  the  immediate  publication,  adding  to 
it  such  other  original  works  as  the  Society  might  possess  on  its  own  shelves. 

The  Secretary  apprized  the  Meeting  of  the  completion  of  theSnd  volume 

of  the  Mahdbharata,  copies  of  which  were  ready  for  distribution  to  the 

•ubcribers. 

Mmeum  qf  Antiquiiies, 

Read  a  Note  on  an  Inscription  at  Bamyan,  by  M.  C.  Massok. 

[Printed  in  the  present  number.] 

The  two  Buddhist  Images,  with  Deva-nigari  incriptions.  mentioned  in  a 
letter  from  Colonel  H.  Burney,  Resident  at  Ava,  read  at  the  last  Meet- 
ing, were  received,  and  a  paper  was  read  on  Tagoung,  the  place  of  their 
discovery,  an  ancient  capital  of  tiie  Burmese  empire. 

[Printed  in  the  present  number.] 

A  drawing  of  the  full  size  of  the  sculptured  impression  of  Gaittaii a's 
foot  in  Ava,  was  presented  by  Ensign  Pbaybb,  with  a  description  of  the 
•contents  of  the  several  compartments. 

The  image  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  Sodety  by  Lieutenant  Kittob, 
in  January  1835,  sought  ont  by  Mr.  Dean  and  transmitted  for  the  Mu. 
seum,  had  arrived  with  Col.  Colvin's  dispatdi. 

This  image  does  not  seem  to  possess  any  characteristic  difference  from  the 
ordinary  sculpture  of  the  Hindus,  as  had  been  imagined.  The  dress  and  attitude 
are  of  common  occurrence ;  the  feet  rest  on  the  lotus  plant.  The  head  has  been 
struck  oif|  doubtless  in  the  period  of  the  earlier  Muhammedan  incursions* 
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Specimeu  of  fpesn  and  other  warlike  iiuitrnmenti  from  New  Zealand 
were  presented  by  C.  K.  Robison,  Esq. 

PhyncaL 
The  Secretary  announced  the  arrival  of  the  second  dispatch  of  Colonel 
Colvin'b  donation  of  Sub-Himilayan  fossils,  which  were  placed  in  the 
Museum,  and  lighted  up  for  inspection  of  the  Members  present. 

rhe  eaulogae  of  this  splendid  collectioa,  drawn  up  by  Lieuts,  DuaAND  and 
BAKim,  is  printed  ia  the  presont  number.  The  meeting  resoWed  that  the  spe* 
eial  thanks  of  the  Society  should  be  presented  to  Colonel  Colviv,  and  that 
suitable  cabinets  shonU  be  constructed  for  containing  and  preserving  his  donation. 
With  the  foregoing  were  received  the  remains  of  the  fossil  Elk  and 
fossil  Buffalo,  presented  by  Conductor  Daws,  and  alluded  to  in  his  letter 
read  at  the  Meeting  of  the  6th  May  1835. 

The  cervical  vertebra  and  portion  of  aatler  were  depicted  in  the  44 tb  plate  of 
vol.  iv.  The  Bovine  head,  a  very  fine  specimen,  and  materially  different  from  Dr. 
Syilsbuut^s  from  Narsinhpar,  will  be  published  shortly. 
The  following  acquisitions  to  the  museum  of  natural  history  were  made  : 
A  live  specimen  of  HUirij$  Crittaia,  common  Porcupine,  presented  by 
Mr.  Jamss  Prinsbp,  to  whom   it  was  given  by  Mr.   Stepbknbok,  who 
found  it  in  the  Bakra  mound  in  Tirhut. 
A  specimen  of  Cercoeo^  StibdBus,  presented  by  C.  C.  Eobrton,  Esq. 
Spectmenj  of  the  skulls  and  horns  of  Cervui  MutUJok,  Antilope  CervU 
eapra^  AniUope  ChUcarOy  Antilope  Tfuir,  and  Caftra  JenUahica,   horns   of 
the  Antilope  Hodgeonii,  and  Cemue  Arietoteiie,  the  skull  of  a  species  of 
Seimropterue,  and  the  head  and  bills  of  Buoeroe  Malabarieue  and  Piatalea 
Z^eueorodia,  preeented  by  Lieutenant  Vioart. 

A  specimen  of  Cerinaceue  Auritue,  and  one  of  the  Nilgherri  Wood, 
eock,  presented  by  W.  H.  Smoult,  Esq. 

Specimens  of  Pitta  Braehyurtu,  Pieue  IHga  (?)  and  Pteroeke  Qu<u 
dridnetue,  presented  by  Lieutenant  Vioabt. 

[The  Pieui  Tiffa,  figured  in  HAUDWiCKa  and  6aAT»  and  described  by  Hoass. 
riBLD,  Linn.  Trans,  vol.  ziii.  and  LathaMi  Gen.  Hist.  vol.  ill.,  has  only 
three  toes ;  but  both  the  figure  and  descriptions  agree  so  exactly  in  all  other 
respects,  with  the  present  specimen,  which  has  four,  that  I  have  little  hesitation 
in  referring  them  to  the  same  bird.  J.  T.  P.  Ctar,} 

A  specimen  of  Slris  Fiammea  ;  presented  by  P.  Homfsat,  Esq. 
Specimens  of  the  nest  of  Hirundo  EeetdefUa,  the  Esculent  Swallow,  in 
•everal  stages  of  preparation,  by  Ensign  A.  P.  Pbatrb. 

Seeds  of  the  Cane  tree,  from  the  Straights,  presented  by  Dr.  Voe. 
Mr.  HoDosoN  transmitted  an  account  of  a  new  genus  of  Camivora,  to 
which  he  proposes  to  assign  the  name  of  UreUawue.  The  skull  of  the  animal 
was  intrusted  by  him  to  the  Secretary  for  the  inspection  of  Members. 
[This  paper  will  appear  in  the  Physical  Researches.] 
On  the  motion  of  the  Secretary,   it  was  reeohed,    that  the  Right 
Honorable  Lord  Auoklano  be  solicited  to  accept  the  office  of  Patron  of 
the  Society ;  and  that  the  President  be  requested  to  commonicate  with 
fiii  Ijordship  on  the  subject. 


VIII. — Meteorological  Register. 
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I. — Accmmt  of  the  Mmmtatn  TMbes  on  the  Extreme  N.  E.  Frontier  of 
Bengal.  By  J.  McCora,  Civil  AsHetant  Surgeon,  Godlpdra. 

[Read  at  the  meeting  of  the  4th  Not.  1835] 

The  following  pages  have  been  compiled  from  original  manuscripts 
lately  put  into  my  hands  by  Captain  Jbnkins*  Agent  to  the  Governor 
General  on  the  N.  £.  Frontier,  with  kind  permission  to  make  what  use 
of  them  1  thought  proper.  Some  of  these  letters  were  written  from  his 
own  personal  observation;  others  by  Major  White,  Political  Agent  for 
Assam ;  as  also  by  Mr.  Bruob>  commanding  the  Gun  Boats  at  Sud- 
dia,  so  that  the  information  contained  in  this  digest  may  be  relied 
upon.  From  the  lively  interest  lately  taken  in  the  regions  hereafter 
described,  on  account  of  tea  growing  there  indigenously,  and  the 
probiJiility  of  their  speedily  assuming  an  important  aspect  in  the 
statistics' of  .India,  any  facts  concerning  such  districts  ^vrill,  I  hope, 
prove  not  uninteresting  to  the  public. 

Few  nations  bordering  upon  the  British  dominions  in  India  are 
less  generally  known  than  those  inhabiting  the  extreme  N.  £.  Fron- 
tier of  Bengal ;  and  yet,  in  a  commercial,  a  statistical,  or  a  political  point 
of  view,  no  country  is  more  important.  There  our  territory  of  Assam 
is  situated  in  almost  immediate  contact  with  the  empires  of  China  and 
Ava,  being  separated  from  each  by  a  narrow  belt  of  mountainous  country, 
possessed  by  barbarous  tribes  of  independent  savages,  and  capable  of 
being  crossed  over  in  the  present  state  of  communication  in  10  or  12 
days.  Ffom  this  mountain  range,  navigable  branches  of  the  great  rivei-s 
of  Naakin,  of  Cambodia,  of  Martaban,  of  Ava,  and  of  Assam  derive  their 
2  c 
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origin,  and  appear  designed  by  nature  as  the  great  highways  of  commerce 
between  the  nations  of  Ultra  Gangetic  Asia.  In  that  quarter,  our  for- 
midable neighbours,  the  Burmese,  have  been  accustomed  to  make  their 
inroad  into  Assam ;  there,  in  the  event  of  hostilities,  they  are  certain 
to  attempt  it  again ;  and  there,  in  case  of  its  ever  becoming  necessary 
to  take  vengeance  on  the  Chinese,  an  armed  force  embarking  on  the 
Brahmaputra  could  be  speedily  marched  across  the  intervening  country 
to  the  banks  of  the  greatest  river  of  China,  which  would  conduct  them 
through  the  very  centre  of  the  celestial  empire  to  the  ocean. 

This  beautiful  tract  of  country,  though  thinly  populated  by  strag- 
gling hordes  of  slowly  procreating  barbarians,  and  allowed  to  lie 
profitless  in  primeval  jungle,  or  run  to  waste  with  luxuriance  of  vege- 
tation, enjoys  all  the  qualities  requisite  for  rendering  it  one  of  the 
finest  in  the  world.  Its  climate  is  cdid,  healthy,  and  congenial  to 
European  constitutions ;  its  numerous  crystal  streams  abound  in  gold 
dust,  and  masses  of  the  solid  metal :  its  mountains  are  pregnant  with 
precious  stones  and  silver ;  its  atmosphere  is  perfumed  wifh  tea 
growing  wild  and  luxuriantly ;  and  its  soil  is  so  well  adapted  to  aU 
kinds  of  agricultural  purposes,  that  it  might  be  converted  into  one 
continued  garden  of  silk,  and  cotton,  and  coffee,  and  sugar,  and  tea, 
over  an  extent  of  many  thousand  miles. 

This  valuable  tract  of  country  is  inhabited  by  various  races,  several 
of  which  have  acknowledged  our  authority,  some  that  of  the  Burmese, 
and  others  that  of  China ;  but  a  considerable  number  have  sworn 
allegiance  to  no  power ;  and  maintain  their  independence.  Of  these 
tribes  the  most  considerable  are  the  Miris,  Abors,  Mishmis,  Kang- 
tis,  Bor-Kangtis,  Singphos,  Muamarias,  and  Nagas. 

M{r(8. 

The  Miris  occupy  that  stripe  of  alluvial  land  along  the  northern 
bank  of  the  Brahmaputra,  from  the  large  island  Majuli  (the  extreme 
boundary  of  the  present  Rajah  of  Assam),  to  the  river  Dihong  the 
northern  branch  of  the  Brahmaputra ;  and  are  bounded  on  the  north 
by  the  hill  country  of  the  Abors.  Till  of  late  years,  this  district  was 
deserted  on  account  of  the  ravages  of  the  Abors ;  but  on  our  afford- 
ing them  protection,  the  original  inhabitants  have  returned.  The  land 
is  still  very  thinly  populated,  and  the  only  cultivation  is  along  the 
banks  of  the  great  river.  Their  head  village  is  Motgaon.  The 
manners  and  habits  of  the  Miris  are  wild  and  barbarous,  their  per- 
sons filthy  and  squalid ;  they  use  a  language  different  from  the  Assa- 
mese, and  make  use  of  bows  and  poisoned  arrows  as  a  defence  against 
.  their  enemies.    They  are  expert  marksmen ;  and  the  poison  used  is  so 
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latal,  that  even  a  scratch  of  their  arrow  is  followed  with  certain  death. 
lliey  eat  all  sorts  of  wild  animals,  not  excepting  those  killed  by  their 
own  poisonous  arrows. 

The  Miris  are  an  indnstrious  race,  and  partial  to  living  in  the 
•kirts  of  the  forests,  clearing  new  ground,  which  they  cultivate  for  a 
year  or  two,  and  then  move  off  to  another  place,  when  the  soil  is 
exhausted.  A  great  deal  of  opium  is  grown  by  the  Miris,  which 
they  barter  for  grain  with  the  Assamese. 

Ahore  and  Miekmie. 

These  tribes  inhabit  an  extensive  range  of  mountainous  country  along 
the  southern  exposure  of  the  great  HimUaya  chain,  from  the  94th  to 
the  97th  degrees  of  £.  longitude,  and  border  with  Thibet  and  China. 
It  is  difficult  to  form  a  conception  of  the  extent  of  these  tribes,  but 
they  are  not  to  be  despised ;  for  during  the  insurrection  of  the  Muami- 
rias,  no  less  than  17,000  Abors  joined  to  drive  that  tribe  out  of 
Assam.  It  is  probable  that  at  no  ancient  period  these  two  tribes  were 
unconnected,  but  the  Mishmis  are  now  considered  by  the  Abors  as 
dependent  upon  them,  and  treated  as  slaves.  Besides  the  Mishmfs 
here  mentioned  as  subservient  to  the  Abors,' there  are  several  other 
tribes  of  them;  such  as  Muzd-Mishmfs  and  Taen-Mishmfs,  inha- 
biting  the  extreme  branches  of  the  Lohit  or  eastern  channel  of  the 
Brahmaputra,  who  are  probably  independent.  These  tribes  possess 
one  of  the  lowest  grades  of  civilization  ;  they  occupy  numerous  vil- 
lages along  the  precipitous  shores  of  the  two  great  northern  branches 
of  the  Brahmaputra,  the  Dihong  or  Sampo,  and  the  Dibong.  Tlieir 
houses  are  so  constructed,  that  the  perpendicular  side  of  the  rock 
forms  one  wall :  the  floor  is  made  of  bambus,  with  one  side  support- 
ed on  the  rock,  and  the  other  on  beams  driven  into  the  ground.  The 
space  underneath  is  inhabited  by  the  cattle,  and  the  interstices  in  the 
floor  afford  the  double  advantage  of  showering  down  all  the  oSel  to 
the  herd  below,  and  preventing  the  accumulation  of  fihh  and  nastiness. 

HoepitaUty. — ^Though  the  snows  of  their  mountain  home  have 
narrowed  their  means  of  subsistence,  and  limited  their  intercourse  to  their 
immediate  neighbours,  yet  they  are  a  hospitable  and  even  a  social  raoe ; 
and  a  constant  round  of  festivity  is  kept  up  from  one  end  of  the  year 
to  the  other.  Each  chieftain  kills  the  fatted  buUock  in  turn  ;  all  his 
associates  are  invited  to  partake  of  the  good  eheer  :  the  host  is  in  his 
turn  a  guest  at  the  next  feast ;  and  thus  a  reciprocity  of  entertain- 
ment is  insured.  Nor  are  these  hospitable  rites  allowed  to  be  forgot- 
ten ;  the  scull  of  every  animal  that  has  graced  the  board,  is  hang  up 
as  a  record  in  the  hall  of  the  entertainer ;  he  who  has  the  best  stocked 
2  c  2 
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Golgotha,  is  looked  upon  as  the  man  of  the  greatest  wealth  and  libe- 
rality ;  and  when  he  dies,  the  whole  smoke-dried  collection  of  many 
years  is  piled  upon  his  grave  as  a  monument  of  his  riches,  and  a 
memorial  of  his  worth. 

Migration, — ^These  people,  accustomed  to  a  temperature  at  and  about 
the  freezing  point,  seem  to  dread  an  exposure  to  the  heat  of  the  low 
countries  during  the  summer,  and  make  their  descent  to  their  markets 
at  Suddia  only  in  the  cold  weather,  and  take  their  departure  to  their 
snows  as  soon  as  the  Simala  tree  puts  forth  its  blossoms. 

Trade. — ^They  bring  along  with  them  a  few  bags  of  musk,  and 
musk-deer  skins ;  some  ivory ;  a  few  copper  pots,  which  they  obtain 
from  the  same  country ;  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  a  vegetable 
poison  called  Bis-Bisd,  used  in  poisoning  arrows.  These  they  exchange 
for  glass  beads,  of  which  they  are  very  fond,  and  cattle,  for  the  purpose 
of  eating.  The  musk  is  for  the  most  part  adulterated  ;  a  portion  of 
the  genuine  musk  being  abstracted  to  make  into  artificial  bags,  and  its 
place  filled  up  with  dried  blood. 

Poison. — The  poison  is  of  a  very  superior  quality,  and  is  in  great 
request  by  all  the  neighbouring  nations  for  destroying  wild  animals. 
It  is  contained  in  a  small  fibrous  root,  which  they  tie  up  into  little 
bundles.  It  is  prepared  by  pounding  the  root  to  powder,  and  mixing 
it  up  with  the  juice  of  the  Otenga  tree,  to  give  it  tenacity,  and  make  it 
adhere  to  the  arrow  head.  They  keep  the  plant  a  great  secret,  and 
take  the  effectual  precaution  of  boiling  it  before  leaving  their  homes, 
so  as  to  destroy  all  possibility  of  its  being  propagated. 

Road  to  Thibet. — The  route  to  Thibet,  adopted  by  pilgrims,  leads 
through  the  Abor  country,  along  the  course  of  the  Dihong  or  Sampu, 
and  is  accomplished  in  sixteen  days  from  Suddia.  The  route,  as 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Brucb,  is  as  follows  : 

From  Saddia  to  Kqf-jin,  five  days'  journey ;  thence  to  Lak-qui,  one 
day ;  Gha-lum,  one  day ;  Ma-ma-nu,  one  day ;  Dulld,  one  day ;  Omona, 
one  day ;  HuUi,  one  day;  Sum-lay,  one  day;  Hdn-nay,  one  day;  Kum^ 
dajf,  one  day;  R{'8hdh,  one  day;  Bhd4u,  one  day.  Bhdluis^e  frontier 
town  of  Thibet.  About  four  days'  journey  beyond  it  stands  the  city  of 
Ro-'SM^mdh,  containing  fine  buildings,  and  a  large  civilized  populatioi\, 
and  a  government  purely  Chinese. 

The  Grand  Laijia  himself,  and  all  head  officers  throughout  Thibet, 
are  appointed  by  the  Emperor  of  China,  and  receive  allowances  from 
the  Chinese  government.  The  chief  of  Suddia  seems  to  have  consi- 
derable influence  with  the  Thibetans,  and  the  intermediate  hill  tribes. 
Almost  all  pilgrims  apply  to  him  for  a  passport,  and  he  is  in  the  habit 
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of  sending  an  escort  with  them  as  feur  as  Ma-ma-nu,  whence  they  are 
passed  along  from  one  tribe  to  another  till  they  arrive  in  the  country 
of  the  Grand  Lama.  There  is  another  route  into  Thibet  vi&  Brahma- 
kimdt  through  the  country  of  the  Mishmis ;  but  it  is  at  all  seasons  of  the 
year  covered  vrith  snow.  There  is  but  little  trade  now  carried  on 
with  Thibet,  and  that  little  is  chiefly  effected  by  pilgpims.  The  few 
things  imported  are  smoking  pipes  of  Chinese  manufacture,  woollens, 
and  rock  salt.  In  exchange  for  these  they  give  musk,  ivory,  and 
Bisd  poison.  Assamese  captives  at  one  time  formed  a  considerable 
trade;  but  since  these  latter  came  under  the  protection  of  the  British, 
that  lucrative  branch  has  been  exterminated. 

During  the  flourishing  period  of  the  Assam  dynasty,  we  are  informed'*', 
that  the  kings  of  Assam  were  in  the  habit  of  sending  presents  to 
the  Grand  Lama,  and  that  a  caravan  consisting  of  about  20  people 
annually  resorted  from  Lassa  to  the  Assam  frontier,  and  transacted 
merchandise  to  a  very  considerable  amount  with  the  Assamese.  The 
Thibetans  took  up  their  quarters  at  a  place  called  Chouna,  two  months 
journey  from  Lassa :  and  the  Assamese,  at  Geganshur,  a  few  miles 
distant  from  it.  The  trade  of  the  former  consisted  of  silver  in  bullion 
to  nearly  a  lakh  of  rupees,  and  a  large  quantity  of  rock  salt.  Tliis  they 
exchanged  with  the  Assamese  for  rice,  silk,  lac,  and  other  produce 
of  Bengal ;  but  this  trade  has  for  many  years  been  discontinued. 

Kangtis. 

The  Kangtis,  the  most  civilized  of  all  these  mountain  tribes,  inhabit 
that  triangular  tract  of  country  bounded  by  the  Lohit  on  the  one  side, 
by  the  Dibong  on  the  other,  and  by  the  mountainous  country  belong- 
ing to  the  Mishmfs  on  the  third.  They  are  descended  from  the  Bor- 
Kangtis,  a  powerful  race  situated  on  the  sources  of  the  Irawadi. 
About  50  or  60  years  ago,  they  emigrated  from  their  native  country, 
and  availing  themselves  of  the  civil  war  then  raging  throughout  Assam, 
they  took  forcible  possession  of  the  country  they  now  enjoy,  ejected 
the  reigning  chieftain,  the  Suddia  Cowa  Grohaing ;  and  the  Kangti 
chief,  usurping  his  name  and  jurisdiction,  reduced  his  subjects  to 
dependence  or  slavery.  The  Kangtis,  by  a  vigorous  mode  of  govern- 
ment, and  holding  out  an  asylum  to  refugees  from  other  states,  soon 
rose  to  eminence.  They  are  now  a  superior  race  to  all  their  neigh- 
bours ;  they  are  tall,  fedr,  and  handsome,  considerably  advanced  in 
civilization,  and  are  endowed  with  no  small  share  of  military  courage. 
Their  religion  is  Buddhism ;  but  Hinduism  is  gaining  progress.  They 
are  amongst  the  few  tribes  who  have  a  written  character,  and  can 
read  and  write  the  Burmese  language,  and  understand  it  when  spoken. 

*  Hamilton's  Gasetteer. 
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Tbeir  0!mi  language,  thougli  written  in  a  chal^cter  a  good  deal  re« 
aembling  the  Bnnnese,  ib  quite  difierent,  and  dosdy  resembles  the 
original  Ahom.  Every  boy  is  taught  to  read  and  wriite  it,  by  the 
priests;  Suddia  is  the  capital  of  the  Kangti  country,  and  the  chief- 
tain is  known  by  the  name  of  the  Suddia  Cowa  Gohaing,  and  claims 
descent  from  the  royal  funily  of  Assam. 

Suddia  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Kunil  or  Kundil 
nallab,  and  about  six  miles  above  its  junction  with  the  Lc^t.  It  is  a 
phioe  cl  some  importance,  and  has  a  population  of  about  4000  men, 
exohuive  of  women  and  children.  Its  trade  is  rapidly  increasing ;  all 
the  necessaries  of  life  are  procurable :  its  exports  are  gold  and  silver ; 
amber,  musk,  and  ivory ;  Kampti  daus,  Chinese  and  Burmese  trinkiets  ; 
Bisi.  poison,  and  dye-^stufis,  caMed  Mishmi-tita  and  manjit.  The 
Mishmi-tita,  manjft,  and  lime,  triturated  with  water,  and  allowed  to 
digest  in  an  earthen  pot  for  a  month,  makes  a  beautiful  permanent  red 
dye.  The  daus  are  of  a  high  order,  and  are  so  much  prized  as  to  bring 
12  Rs.  a  piece.  They  are  manufactured  by  a  rude  wild  race,  called 
Ktanngs,  (slaves  to  the  Kangtis,)  who  are  situated  on  the  extreme 
branches  of  the  Irawadj,  who  can  neither  read  nor  write,  and  are 
Uttls  removed  above  the  brutes. 

8iMm  station. — ^The  country  around  Suddia  is  comf  osed  of  the 
richest  alluvial  soil,  well  adapted  for  cultivation  ;  but  is  generally  flat 
and  liable  to  inundadon.  A  large  portion  of  it  is  waste,  and  over- 
grown with  jungle :  it  is  closely  surrounded  by  the  snowy  mountains, 
which  are  only  about  thirty  miles  distant ;  and  the  water  of  the  river 
is  so  cold,  that  of  itself  it  serves  to  cool  wine  for  table. 

Farce, — Suddia  is  the  most  advanced  post  we  possess  on  the  N.  £. 
Frontier.  Three  companies  of  the  Assam  Light  Infantry  are  sta- 
tioned there,  under  the  command  of  a  European  officer,  invested  with 
political  authority.  Two  gun-boats  are  also  stationed  there,  also  under 
the  command  of  a  European:  each  boat  has  one  12-pr.  mounted  on 
slides,  and  is  well  manned  and  equipped  for  service :  one  of  the  boats 
is  manned  by  Kangtis,  who  give  much  satisfaction.  There  is  also  a 
small  stockade  erected,  with  a  few  guns  mounted.  Suddia  has  hitherto 
preserved  a  healthy  character.  It  is  likely  soon  to  become  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Assam  Infantry.  The  Suddia  Cowa  Gohaing,  though 
he  pays  Government  no  tribute,  acknowledges  the  Company's  supre- 
macy, and  is  bound  to  furnish  a  contingent  of  200  men.  That  con- 
tingent is  supplied  by  arms  and  ammunition  at  the  expense  of  Govern- 
ment ;  they  are  drilled  by  the  Subadar  of  the  Assam  Light  Infantry, 
four  months  in  the  year,  and  the  arms,  when  in  want  of  repair,  are 
forwarded  to  head-quarters  at  Bishnath. 
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llie  Snddia  Cowa  Gohaing  is  believed  to  be  a  firm  fiiend  of  Cbm- 
dra  Kaat's,  the  ez«rijah  of  Assam ;  when  formerly  driven  from  the 
kingdom,  the  Suddia  Cowa  had  inflaence  enough  at  the  court  of  Ava 
to  obtain  the  assiatance  oi  the  Burmese  to  restore  him  to  his  throne ; 
and  now  that  Chandra  Kant  is  again  deposed,  he  is  thought  to  be 
constantly  intriguing  to  have  him  again  placed  on  the  throne* 

Bor^Kangtie, 

The  Bor-Kangtis  are  a  numerous  and  powerful  race,  situated  amongst 
the  mountains  whence  the  Irawadi  takes  it  origin.  They  are  under 
the  government  of  Ava»  and  supply  a  contingency  to  the  Burmese 
army.  Experienced  Burmese  officers  are  constantly  traversing  their 
^untry,  for  the  purpose  of  drilling  them,  and  inspecting  their  arms  and 
ammunition.  The  capital  of  the  Bor-Kangtis  is  Manch(,  on  a  remote 
branch  of  the  Irawadi.  This  place  was  visited  by  lieuts.  Wilcox 
and  BuaLTON  in  1827,  by  an  overland  route,  cut  across  the  mounti^AS 
from  Suddia.  The  journey  occupied  about  12  days :  they  were  kindly 
jneceived  by  the  Bor-Kangti  chief,  who  gave  them  every  information 
about  the  sources  of  the  Irawadi,  and  convinced  them  that  from  the 
.smallness  of  the  streams,  it  was  impossible  for  any  of  them  to  afibrd  a 
channel  for  the  waters  of  the  Sampu.  The  main  stream  of  the  .Ira« 
;wadi  is  there  fbrdable,  and  not  more  than  80  yards  broad. 

Tlkere  is  a  silver  mine  in  the  Bor-Kangti  country ;  but  it  has  never 
j^xiduced  more  than  8000  rupees  a  year.  It  might  be  turned-  to  much 
more  advantage ;  but  the  possessors  are  afraid  of  increasing  its  revenue, 
:lest  by  doing  so,  they  should  excite  the  avarice  of  their  neighbours. 
There  are  also  mines  of  lead  and  iron  in  this  country. 

MUngiwig  Kangtis, 

We  have  lately  come  into  intimate  contact  with  another  tribe  of 
Kangtis  called  Mdnglung:  these  from  dissension  amongst  themselves, 
and  from  the  oppression  of  the  Burmese,  have  lately  dispatched  about 
200  of  their  tribe  to  stipulate  for  settlements  in  the  British  dominions, 
and  report  on  the  prospect  of  the  country  around  Suddia.  Should 
their  report  prove  favourable,  about  5000  more  have  expressed  thdr 
desire  to  emigrate. 

Smgphos. 
By  feur  the  most  powerful  and  the  most  formidable  of  these  hiU 
tribes  are  the  Sing^hos ;  they  are  also  the  most  numerous,  and  are 
scattered  over  the  greatest  extent  of  country.  They  are  bounded  on 
the  n(M-th  by  the  Lohit  river ;  on  the  east  by  the  Lang^tan  moimtains, 
which  separate  them  fr^m  the  Bor-Kangtis  ;  on  the  south  by  the 
Patkoi  range,  which  divides  them  from  the  Burmese  Singphos,  from 
whom  they  are  descended ;  and  on  the  west,  by  a  line  drawn  south 
from  Suddia.  till  it  meets  the  last  mentioned  mountains* 
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The  Singpbos  are  divided  into  12  tribes,  each  having  its  own  chief 
or  Gaum ;  but  every  chieftain  maintains  his  own  separate  mdependence, 
and  seldom  unites  with  any  other,  unless  it  be  to  putnish  some  aspiring 
chief  obnoxious  to  them  all,  or  in  making  plundering  excursions  upon 
neighbouring  states.  The  Singpbos  have  for  several  generations  been 
the  terror  of  the  wretched  and  degenerate  Assamese,  and  were  in  the 
constant  habit  of  making  irruptions  into  their  country,  sometimes  as 
far  as  their  very  capital  itself ;  of  plundering  their  temples^  laying 
waste  their  country,  and  carrying  off  the  inhabitants  into  slavery. 
Since  the  British  troops  have  had  possession  of  Assam,  these  inroads 
have  been  prevented ;  but  as  might  be  expected,  they  are  somewhat 
impatient  of  that  restraint,  and  have  once  or  twice  endeavoured  to 
resort  to  their  old  habits. 

To  give  an  idea  of  the  extent  to  which  the  devastations  were  carried 
on,  the  late  Captain  Nrufvillb,  received  from  the  Singpbos  alone 
upwards  of  7000  Assamese  captive  slaves,  and  perhaps  there  are  100,000 
Assamese  and  Manipuris  still  in  slavery  throughout  the  dominions 
of  Ava. 

About  five  years  ago,  a  body  of  them  amounting  to  about  3000  men, 
armed  with  spears,  daus,  and  a  few  musquets  and  jinjals,  under  a 
chief  called  Wakum  Koonjib,  made  an  advance  ag^nst  the  station 
of  Suddia,  with  the  confident  intention  of  carying  away  in  chains  every 
seapoy  present,  and  of  driving  the  British  out  of  the  country.  This 
was  a  plot  of  three  years'  concocting ;  large  stores  of  grain  were  accu- 
mulated in  convenient  dep6ts,  and  shackles  for  10,000  prisoners  were 
all  in  readiness ;  but  the  whole  force  was  shamefully  repulsed  by  the 
then  political  Agent,  Capt.  Nbufvillb,  at  the  head  of  a  handful  of  men 
of  the  Assam  Infantry,  and  a  few  armed  Kangti  and  Muam£ria  militia, 
ahd  driven  in  consternation  into  their  lines. 

The  Lubona  only  of  all  the  12  chiefs  took  part  in  this  irruption,  and 
he  has  taken  an  active  hand  in  the  late  disturbances,  headed  by  the 
Dufia  Gaum. 

All  the  chiefs  have  claimed  our  protection,  though  no  tribute  is 
exacted  from  them ;  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  they  have  acted  up 
to  their  engagements. 

The  Busa  Gfauih  or  chief  is  a  man  of  superior  understanding,  and 
was  entrusted  by  the  late  Agent  to  the  Governor  General,  the  lamented 
Mr.  Scott,  with  a  good  deal  of  confidence,  and  had  an  allowance  from 
Government  of  50  rs.  a  month,  as  an  organ  of  communication  with  the 
other  chiefs,  and  a  spy  upon  their  actions.  The  late  Capt.  Nbufvillb 
was  also  confident  in  his  integrity,  and  made  proposals  to  him  to  desert 
his  own  countiy,  and  live  on  lands  to  be  granted  him  at  Burhath  and 
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Jaipur,  and  allow  his  native  lulls  to  become  a  wilderness,  and  form  a 
natural  barrier  against  the  incursions  of  the  other  tribes. 

The  population  of  the  Busa  Gaum  is  about  9  or  10,000  men,  exclu* 
sive  of  women  and  children.  He  furnishes  a  contingent  of  about  100 
men,  and  is  supplied  with  arms  and  ammunition. 

The  most  influential  of  the  unfriendly  chiefs  is  the  Dufia  Gaum. 
Only  a  few  months  ago  he  made  a  hostile  incursion  against  our  ally 
the  Busa  Gaum,  and  massacred  every  man,  woman,  and  child  he  could 
get  near;  the  Busa  Gaum  narrowly  escaped  with  his^life,  and  some  of 
his  own  family  were  cat  to  pieces.  After  two  or  three  skirmishes,  the 
marauders  were  dislodged,  and  driven  to  their  hills,  by  the  force  at 
Saddia ;  but  the  Dufla,  instead  of  repenting  of  his  atrocious  act,  and 
retiring  to  his  home  to  await  the  consequences,  commenced  playing 
the  despot  in  another  quAler,  threatening  every  one  with  his  vengeance 
who  acknowledged  British  protection,  and  even  beheaded  some  who 
refused  to  conform  to  his  will.  By  the  latest  accounts,  the  state  of  affairs 
in  that  district  were  very  troublesome,  and  the  whole  of  the  Assam 
Infantry  disposable  are  already  on  the  move  for  its  protection. 

A  feud  has  for  a  long  time  existed  between  the  Busa  and  the  Dufla 
<iraums,  and  the  inroad  lately  made  by  the  latter  admits  of  some  palli- 
ation, as  it  avenged  a  similar  one  formerly  made  by  the  Busa  Gaum. 

Rude  as  is  the  state  of  society  amongst  the  Singphos,  they  are  not 
without  the  distinction  of  caste ;  but  are  divided  into  Thengais,  My- 
yungs,  Lubrungs,  and  Mirups. 

They  have  no  religion  properly  their  own,  but  have  patched  up  a 
creed  from  amongst  the  superstitions  of  all  their  neighbours,  and  deco- 
rated their  rude  temples  with  ruder  idols  of  all  religions. 

The  Singphos  are  not  a  branch  of  the  Shka  tribes :  tradition  traces 
their  origin  to  the  confines  of  China  or  Thibet:  the  language  is 
entirely  different  from  that  of  the  Shins,  and  is  unwritten. 

Polygamy  is  patronised,  and  every  man  keeps  as  many  wives  as  he 
chooses,  free  women  or  slaves ;  and  treats  the  ofispring  of  both  with- 
out partiality.    Infanticide  in  all  its  shapes  they  abhor. 

It  is  the  custom  of  the  country  to  bury  the  dead.  Those  of  the 
poorer  classes  are  interred  soon  after  death ;  but  the  chiefs  and  prin- 
cipal individuals  are  sometimes  not  buried  for  years.  The  reason 
alleged  for  this  consummation  of  the  funeral  rites,  is  to  allow  tiie 
widely  scattered  relations  of  the  deceased  to  have  time  to  attend,  who 
would  not  fail  to  take  deadly  offence  at  their  not  being  allowed  an 
opportunity  of  paying  reverence  to  the  ashes  of  the  head  of  their  family. 
Not  knowing  the  art  of  embalming,  the  body  after  death  is  removed 
to  a  distance  from  any  habitation,  till  decomposition  is  completed* 
2  D 
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After  that  it  is  deposited  in  a  coffin,  and  conTeyed  to  the  house  of  the 
deceased  chief,  where  it  lies  in  state,  surrounded  with  all  the  insignia 
the  illustrious  individual  enjoyed  when  alive.  When  all  the  relatives 
have  assembled,  or  communicated  their  not  being  able  to  attend,  the 
coffin  is  committed  to  the  earth,  and  a  mound  of  clay,  surrounded  with 
a  curious  trellis- work  of  bambus,  is  raised  to  his  memory.  If  the 
person  has  died  a  violent  death,  a  buffalo  is  sacrificed  as  a  propitia- 
tion to  their  deities,  and  the  head  is  fixed  to  a  cross,  and  placed  near 
the  grave ;  but  if  he  has  died  in  the  course  of  nature,  no  sacrifice  is 
considered  necessary. 

According  to  the  law  of  inheritance,  the  patrimony  is  divided  between 
the  eldest  and  the  youngest  son ;  while  any  chfldren  that  may  inter- 
vene are  left  to  push  their  own  fortunes  as  they  best  can.  The  eldest 
son  succeeds  to  the  title  and  the  estate,  wllile  the  younger,  carrying 
away  all  the  personal  and  movable  property,  goes  in  quest  of  a  set- 
tlement for  himsdlf. 

TVa. — The  tea  tree  grows  wild  all  over  the  Singpho  country,  as 
also  upon  all  the  hills  in  that  part  of  the  country,  and  is  in  gene- 
ral use  by  the  natives  as  a  wholesome  beverage.  The  tea  tree, 
according  to  Mr.  Brucx,  was  known  to  be  indigenous  to  these  climates 
about  ten  years  ago ;  and  during  the  Burmese  war,  large  quantities  of 
it  were  sent  into  Saddia  by  the  Busa  Gaum.  How  long  the  subject 
might  have  lain  dormant  is  doubtful,  had  not  the  affair  been  again 
brought  to  the  serious  notice  of  Grovemment,  at  a  time  the  most  favour- 
able for  doing  so,  by  the  scientific  investigations  of  Capt.  Jbnkins 
and  Lieut.  Charlxton  of  the  Assam  Infantry,  to  whom  we  must 
acknowledge  ourselves  indebted  for  a  revival  of  its  existence,  and  for 
the  boon  it  must  necessarily  confer  upon  our  country*. 

Mr.  Brucx  has  lately  been  on  a  tour  to  the  Singphos,  and  mixed 
in  social  intercourse  with  them.  He  saw  many  thousands  of  the  trees 
growing  in  their  native  soils,  and  brought  away  some  plants  and 
specimens  of  the  leaves  and  seeds.  The  trees  were  of  a  very  consi- 
derable size,  BO  as  to  merit  a  higher  rate  of  classification  than  a  plant 
or  a  shrub  :  he  measured  one  of  the  largest,  and  found  it  29  cubits 
long,  and  about  four  spans  in  circumference  at  the  base. 

Mr.  Brucx  mentions  the  following  as  the  native  process  of  making 
tea,  though  he  does  not  seem  to  have  witnessed  it.  First,  the  leaves 
are  collected  from  the  tree,  and  put  into  large  boilers  containing 
water.     As  soon  as  the  water  boils,  the  decoction  is  drawn  off",  and 

*  Thii  jMipttr  was  written  before  the  appointment  of  the  scientific  depatation 
.  to  the  tea  districts,  whose  report  may.  be  now  shortly  ezpected.-^Eo. 
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thrown  away,  and  the  leaves,  being  taken  out  of  the  boiler,  are  put 
into  a  pit  dug  into  the  ground,  and  lined  with  some  sort  of  leaves,  to 
prevent  the  tea  oonung  in  contact  with  the  earth.  When  the  pit  is 
filled  with  tea  leaves,  it  is  then  spread  well  over  with  a  thick  layer  of 
the  other  leaves,  and  after  all,  covered  over  with  earth,  so  as  to  exclude 
all  air.  In  this  state  it  is  allowed  to  remain  for  two  or  three  months, 
when  the  pit  is  opened,  and  the  tea  sold  on  the  spot  to  traders,  who 
pack  it  closely  up  in  the  joints  of  bambus,  earthen  pots,  &c*  and 
transport  it  to  other  parts  of  the  country  on  mules  for  sale.  He  also 
mentions,  that  many  thousand  mauods  of  tea  are  manufactured  at  a 
place  called  Polong,  and  exported  to  China.  Where  Polong  is  situated, 
I  have  not  been  able  to  determine. 

In  addition  to  the  tea  tree,  the  Singpho  country  has  lately  been 
discovered  to  abound  in  fOAuy  valuable  gums,  well  adapted  for  var- 
nishes. 

Burmese  Singphos, — ^The  Singphos  of  Assam  are  separated  from  th^ 
Singphos  subservient  to  the  Burmese,  by  the  Patkof  chain  of  moun« 
tains  ;  and  though  these  two  races  are  entirely  unconnected  with  one 
another,  and  independent,  yet  a  constant  friendly  intercourse  is  main- 
tained between  them.  The  Burmese  Singphos  occupy  a  very  exten- 
sive tract  of  country  on  both  sides  of  the  Irawadi,  and  from  the 
Patko(  mountains  eastward  to  the  borders  of  China. 

Trade  with  China, — ^As  tiie  Chinese  carry  on  a  very  considerable 
trade  with  these  Singphos,  and  through  the  medium  of  their  country 
with  Assam,  I  shall  endeavour  to  mark  out  particularly  the  line 
of  communication  between  the  two  countries.  The  Chinese  pro- 
vince of  Yunan  being  separated  from  a  navigable  channel  of  the 
Irawadi,  only  by  a  mountain  chain,  inhabited  by  Shins,  tributary  to 
Burmah,  the  Chinese  merchants,  by  a  short  land  journey  across, 
these  mountains,  convey  their  merchandise  on  mules,  to  a  place  called 
Catmow,  on  the  banks  of  that  river.  There  the  Irawadi  is  a  large 
stream.  The  channel  is  unincumbered  with  rocks,  trees,  or  sandbanks ; 
the  shores  are  composed  of  a  stiff  hard  clay,  not  liable  to  tumble  down, 
and  present  every  facility  for  navigation.  The  exact  position  of 
Catmow  seems  undefined.  The  merchants,  having  loaded  their  goods 
on  boats,  easily  procurable,  commit  themselves  to  the  gentle  current, 
dropping  down  with  the  tide  due  south,  day  and  night,  and  on 
the  third  or  fourth  day  arrive  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  called  Nam-yang. 
After  ascending  this  river  four  or  five  days  in  a  north-west  direction, 
they  come  to  a  town  called  Mung-kung,  or  Mugaum,  the  chief 
dep6t  of  Chinese  trade  situated  at  the  junction  of  two  smaller  rivers, 
the  one  called  Nam-kung,  or  the  Mugaum  river,  the  other,  Nam-yang, 
2  D  2 
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retaining  the  name  of  the  united  stream.  The  MngBum  river  is  navi- 
gable for  40  or  50  miles  above  the  town,  and  for  small  canoes,  a  good 
deal  farther,  and  extends  in  a  northern  direction.  The  Chinese  wares 
are  transported  up  this  river  as  far  as  practicable,  and  afterwards  oon« 
veyed  overland  through  Hukung  and  Busa  to  Assam.  The  journey 
from  Mung-kung  to  Assam  occupies  from  15  to  20  da3rs. 

Route  into  China. — There  are  two  other  routes  to  China  besides  the 
one  mentioned,  the  one  by  a  place  called  Senwa,  and  the  other  by 
May-nay,  both  of  which  run  direct  into  Burmah,  but  little  more  is 
known  about  them  than  their  name.  The  intercourse  between  China 
and  Assam  by  any  of  these  roads  is  extremely  tedious,  and  can  only 
be  followed  by  a  trading  people,  who  traffic  as  they  move  along,  with- 
out reg^d  to  time  or  distance.  A  knowledge  of  the  extreme  naviga- 
ble eastern  branches  of  the  Brahmaputra  has  pointed  out  a  much 
shorter  and  more  convenient  pass,  and  this  was  travelled  by  Lieuts. 
Wilcox  and  Burlton  on  their  visit  to  the  Bor-Kangtis.  Following 
up  the  river  No&  Dihing,  which  flows  into  the  left  bank  of  the  Lohit,  a 
few  miles  above  Suddia,  they  were  able  to  proceed  by  water  convey- 
ance  to  within  nine  days'  journey  of  Mung-lang,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Irawadf,  and  without  experiencing  any  serious  difficulty  or  incon- 
venience farther  than  the  jungly  state  of  the  country. 

Importance  of  a  Road. — ^A  road  passable  even  for  mules  or  oxen 
between  the  navigable  brandies  of  the  No£  Dihing  and  the  IrawadI 
could  not  fail  to  be  of  great  national  benefit,  and  would  open  a  channel 
for  the  direct  importation  of  all  the  valuable  productions  of  Central 
Asia.  It  would  also  tend  to  the  complete  civihzation  of  the  savage 
mountaineers,  who  inhabit  these  regions,  and  enable  a  force  to  pene- 
trate into  the  centre  of  the  country,  whither  they  can  at  present 
retreat  with  comparative  impunity.  It  is  doubtful  how  far  those  tribes 
would  contribute  to  the  formation  of  roads,  or  the  furtherance  of  any 
attempt  on  our  part,  to  extend  our  intercourse  into  the  interior ;  they 
have  hitherto  been  jealous  of  any  encroachment,  and  not  many 
years  ago,  gave  proofs  of  the  spirit  by  murdering  the  individuab  who 
conducted  Lieut.  Bbmnbtt  to  the  Patkof  boundary. 

But  the  time,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  has  already  arrived  when  these  fertile 
tracts  will  be  taken  under  our  especial  protection ;  when  the  untutored 
barbarian  must  submit  to  civilization  and  improvement,  and  his  wilds 
and  his  wastes  to  the  ploughshare  and  the  hoe  of  British  agriculture. 

The  most  important  articles  of  trade  exported  by  the  Chinese  frt>m  the 
Singpho  country  are  gold  dust,  precious  stones  of  various  colours,  and 
ivory. 

Cold  Dust. — ^The  gold  dust  is  procurable  from  most  of  the  streama 
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of  the  Brahmaputra ;  hat  the  gathering  it  is  hut  a  poor  trade,  and  is 
now  hut  little  followed.  The  place  most  celehrated  for  its  precious 
stones  is  Mung-kung  or  Mogaum. 

Precious  Stones. — On  a  range  of  hills  near  it,  a  great  numher  of  deep 
mines  are  dag,  and  the  working  of  them  affords  occupation  for  many 
thousand  inhabitants.  When  a  stone  of  moderate  weighl  is  found,  it 
is  hoisted  to  the  mcAlth  of  the  shaft  by  a  windlass  erected  for  the  pur- 
pose. But  they  frequently  meet  with  large  masses,  which  they  have 
not  the  power  of  moving :  these  they  contrive  to  break  to  pieces. 

Mining, — ^The  workmen  begin  by  kindling  a  strong  fire  all  over  and 
around  the  precious  stones,  till  it  is  well  heated  ;  they  then  mark  off 
with  some  powerful  liquid,  the  piece  they  wish  to  break  off,  a  large 
stone  is  suspended  from  the  top  of  the  shaft  perpendicularly  over  the 
piece  to  be  broken  off,  and  when  all  is  ready,  the  stone  is  cut  away, 
and  falling  with  great  impetus  upon  the  mass  below,  breaks  off 
the  fragment  exactly  according  to  the  line  drawn  with  the  liquid.  It 
is  difficult  to  account  for  this  mysterious  liquid  being  able  to  prevent 
the  whole  mass  from  being  splintered,  and  how  it  should  preserve  such 
a  line  of  separation ;  yet  such  is  the  native  belief,  and  it  is  not  impro- 
bable that  its  effect  is  merely  imaginary,  or  that  is  practised  from  some 
superstition. 

These  stones  are  afterwards  cut  into  convenient  pieces  by  means  of 
a  bambu  bow  with  a  string  of  twisted  wire,  tlie  string  being  applied 
to  the  stone  and  used  as  a  saw,  while  its  action  is  assisted  by  some  sort 
of  pulverized  mineral*.  As  might  be  expected,  much  bloodshed  is 
frequently  the  consequence  of  finding  these  hidden  treasures.  When 
any  doubt  arises  about  the  party  who  first  discovered  one,  or  about  the 
right  of  possession,  bloody  battles  ensue  with  short  swords  in  hand  be« 
tween  whole  villages.  Large  emeralds  are  allowed  to  lie  around  the 
pits  unclaimed  by  any  one  :  no  one  venturing  to  carry  them  away,  lest 
every  one  should  fedl  upon  them  in  vengeance.  These  precious  stones 
are  afterwards  carried  on  mules  to  China,  and  are  sold  at  very  high 
prices,  some  of  them  bringing  7  or  800  seers  weight  of  silver.  The 
Burmese  governor  levies  a  tax  of  two  seers  on  every  10  that  are 
exported.  These  mules  are  driven  along  in  gangs  of  20  to  30 ;  the 
drivers  go  armed  with  swords  and  matchlocks,  and  guide  their  beasts 
of  burden  by  word  of  mouth.  The  route  they  pursue  to  China  is  vi& 
Catmow  or  the  Irawadi,  and  the  overland  journey  from  Mung-kdng 
to  Catmow  occupies  about  nine  days. 

Amber, — ^Besides  the  mines  of  precious  stones,  there  are  several 
amber  mines  in  the  province  of  Hukdng,  which  are  wrought  to  con- 

*  Doabtless  eoruidam  :  this  U  the  common  mode  of  catting  hard  atones.— Eo. 
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siderable  advantage.  The  amber  is  cut  into  cylinders  about  \  inch  in 
diameter,  and  two  inches  long,  and  is  worn  as  an  ornament  stuck 
through  a  hole  in  the  lobe  of  the  ear,  both  by  Assamese  and  Burmese. 

Ivory. — A  large  quantity  of  ivory  is  exported  by  the  China  mer- 
chants. It  is  almost  all  obtained  by  the  Singphos,  from  shooting  the 
wild  elephants  with  poisoned  arrows  fired  from  a  loaded  musket. 
When  once  they  get  upon  the  tract  of  a  herd,  theyjipontinue  the  pursuit 
for  days  together,  taking  up  favourable  positions  upon  trees,  or  lying 
in  wait  in  the  long  grass,  till  they  can  take  a  fatal  aim.  Vast  numbers 
of  these  noble  animals  are  destroyed  in  this  manner,  both  by  the  Sing- 
phos  and  Kangtis ;  they  are  as  susceptible  to  the  fatal  efiects  of  poison 
as  the  smaUer  animals,  and  fall  down  dead  immediately  after  being 
slightly  wounded.  Their  teeth  are  struck  out  by  the  hunters,  and  the 
carcasses  are  left  to  be  devoured  by  the  beasts  of  prey. 

Chinese  returns. — In  return  for  these  valuable  commodities,  the 
Chinese  bring  into  the  Singpho  country,  nankins,  silks,  lacquered  and 
China  ware,  lead,  copper,  and  particularly  silver. 

A  great  portion  of  the  silver  that  comes  into  Assam  through  the 
Singphos  is  stamped  with  Chinese  characters.  It  can  scarcely  be 
called  a  coin,  but  a  piece  of  bulHon ;  and  appears  to  have  been  made 
by  scooping  out  a  small  round  hole  in  a  piece  of  clay,  then  filling  it 
with  molten  silver,  and  before  it  becomes  cold,  impressing  it  with  the 
Chinese  stamp.  Not  two  of  these  lumps  of  silver  are  of  the  same 
value  or  size :  their  intrinsic  worth  is  ascertained  by  their  weight,  and 
is  found  to  vary  ftrom  two  to  10  rupees. 

Bullion. — ^Though  the  metal  is  very  pure,  it  is  called  kacha  rupa,  and 
one  sicca  weight  of  it  is  fixed  as  equal  to  only  half  a  sicca  of  the  pro- 
perly coined  metal.  No  inconvenience  arises  in  purchasing  articles 
of  small  value ;  the  hill  tribes  take  out  tbeir  dau,  and  chop  it  into  pieces 
even  to  the  portion  of  a  pice.  This  kacha  rupa  is  eagerly  purchased  by 
the  chiefs  in  Upper  Asam,  who,  after  adulterating  it  largely,  cast  it 
into  their  own  coin,  and  thus  realize  an  enormous  profit.  These  chiefs 
have  most  of  them  mints  of  their  own,  and  are  in  the  habit  of  coining 
rupees  for  any  one  who  will  give  them  the  raw  material,  retaining  only 
10  per  cent,  for  their  trouble. 

Muamdrias  or  Mattuks. 

The  country  of  this  tribe  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Brahmaputra, 
on  the  S.  by  the  Buri  Dihing ;  on  the  £.  by  a  Une  drawn  S.  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Kunih  nallah  to  the  Burf  Dihing,  and  on  the  W.  by  a 
line  drawn  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  Dibunu  to  the  Burl  Dihing. 
About  1 793,  these  people  rose  in  arms  against  the  reigning  Rajah 
GouaiNATH  SiNH,  and  after  many  bloody  engagements  with  the  royal 
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troops,  at  last  succeeded  in  driving  him  from  his  throne  and  kingdom, 
and  in  appointing  a  successor  of  their  own  choice.  During  the  period 
of  their  ascendancy,  tbej  committed  the  most  dreadful  ravages  upon 
the  country,  and  the  original  inhabitants :  great  portions  of  it  were 
deserted,  and  even  till  this  day,  it  has  never  regained  any  thing  near 
its  former  prosperity.  But  these  lawless  plunderers  were  not  allowed 
long  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  conquests ;  they  were  speedily  driven 
from  the  [capital  by  1000  sipihis,  under  Captain  Welsh,  and  retreated 
to  the  districts  which  they  now  inherit.  The  head  of  this  still  power- 
ful clan  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  Mattdk  Rijah,  or  more  com- 
monly, by  that  of  the  Bora  senapatl  (great  general) .  During  the  Burmese 
war,  he  maintained  his  independence  ;  but  on  our  taking  Rangpur,  he 
cbumed  our  protection,  and  has  since  manifested  his  sincerity,  by  a 
sealous  endeavour  to  render  every  assistance  in  his  power  in  the 
advancement  of  our  plans. 

T%ie  greater  part  of  the  country  allotted  them  is  a  desert  waste,  and 
only  tiie  banks  of  the  river  Diburi  are  inhabited.  The  population 
amounts  to  about  60,000  men,  inclusive  of  women  and  children.  The 
capital  is  Rangagora.  The  state  is  allowed  about  500  musquets  and 
ammunition  according  to  treaty,  and  supplies  a  large  contingent.  They 
profess  the  Hindu  religion ;  but  act  so  little  in  accordance  with  its 
tenets,  that  enlightened  Brahmins  scarcely  acknowledge  them. 

The  Bora  eenapati,  with  all  his  affability  and  apparent  deference 
to  our  authority,  is  by  some  considered  not  entitled  to  perfect  and 
unlimited  confidence.  Situated  between  two  powerful  states,  the 
British  and  the  Burmah,  his  policy  seem  to  be  to  maintain  good  terms 
with  both ;  and  in  the  event  of  another  Burmese  invasion,  it  is  to  be 
feared,  he  would  preserve  neutrality,  till  he  saw  how  the  scale  was  likely 
to  turn,  and  then  join  the  stronger  party. 

Nagas, 

The  next  border  tribes  met  with  in  proceeding  westward  are  the 
Nigas.  To  assign  limit  to  their  country  seeras  almost  impossible,  and 
even  to  number  their  numerous  tribes,  no  less  so ;  they  are  scattered 
all  over  the  mountainous  ridge  that  divides  Assam  from  Manipur,  to 
which  state  some  of  them  are  tributary,  some  to  Assam,  and  some 
even  to  the  Burmese.  There  is  no  one  individual  tribe  of  any  formi- 
dable consequence  amongst  them,  and  there  is  but  little  inclination 
to  coalesce,  they  being  constantly  embroiled  in  petty  feuds.  Their 
houses  are  built  on  the  most  inaccessible  points  of  the  mountain,  and 
planned  for  every-day  defence.  They  are  represented  by  the  inhabi- 
-  tants  of  the  plains  as  robbers  and  murderers,  and  are  so  much  the 
dread  of  all,  that  little  of  their  economy  is  known. 
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Brine  Spring, — One  of  the  most  remarkable  circumstances  relating 
to  their  country  is  the  number  of  brine  or  salt  springs  in  many  parts 
of  it. 

At  Burhath,  on  the  river  Disung,  there  are  about  20  of  these  brine 
springs,  from  most  of  which  the  Nagas  are  in  the  habit  of  making  salt. 
These  wells  are  dug  to  a  considerable  depth,  and  the  brine  varies  in 
intensity,  probably  according  to  the  access  of  fresh  water  from  the 
surface ;  and  being  situated  in  a  valley,  and  having  no  protection  from 
the  nin,  they  are  generally  filled  in  the  wet  season.  The  consequence 
is,  that  the  manufacture  is  carried  on  only  in  the  cold  weather. 

Manufacture  of  Salt, — Some  of  the  best  of  these  wells  give  10  sicca 
weight  of  dry  salt  to  the  seer  of  water,  and  others,  only  three  or  four. 
The  process  of  evaporation  is  carried  on  by  filling  the  joints  of  large 
bambus  with  brine  and  suspending  them  in  an  earthen  trough,  filled 
with  water,  which  answer  for  the  purpose  of  a  boiler,  and  in  this  rude 
way,  the  brine  in  the  bambus  is  evaporated,  till  salt  is  formed.  These 
mud  troughs  are  every  season  broken  down,  and  being  triturated  with 
water,  afford  a  strong  brine  from  which  other  salt  is  formed. 

So  tedious  and  unskilful  is  the  manufacture,  that  the  salt  made 
from  these  wells  cannot  be  made  at  less  price  than  the  same  quantity 
of  salt  transported  from  Bengal. 


n. — On  the  Method  employed  to  remove  the  Vaulted  Roof  of  St,  Peter's 
Church  in  Fort  JVilliam,  illustrated  by  a  Section,  ('Plate  V,J 

Works  of  engineering  skill  come  peculiarly  within  the  limits  point- 
ed out  by  the  motto  on  our  title  page,  as  fitted  for  the  Researches  of  a 
Scientific  Society  or  Journal :  "  The  performances  of  man,"  of  such 
a  class  in  this  country,  and  under  British  rule,  are,  it  is  true,  but  rare 
and  trifling  compared  with  the  noble  efforts  of  art,  which  grow  up 
from  day  to  day  under  the  eye  of  an  observer  in  Europe.  There> 
letting  alone  tunnels  and  railways  of  gigantic  enterprize,  we  hear 
of  half  an  elliptic  arch  sprung  by  the  celebrated  Brunrl  from  a  buttress 
and  carried  to  a  semi- span  of  seventy  feet,  without  centering,  by  the 
mere  adhesion  of  the  cement ! — of  an  iron  suspension  bridge  at  Fribourg 
in  Switzerland  thrown  over  a  ravine  of  1 70  feet  deep,  in  a  single  bold 
span  of  more  than  900  feet  from  rock  to  rock,  far  surpassing  the  Menai 
bridge*  or  even  the  designed  bridge  from  St.  Vincent's  rocks  at  Clifton, 
which  latter  we  regret  to  hear  has  been  abandoned,  in  consequence  of 
the  riots  in  Bristol,  and  the  destruction  of  that  wealth  which  wouUl 
have  been  so  well  bestowed  upon  this  noble  work. 
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We  have  but  little  indeed  to  bring  forward  in  rivalry  of  such  mag- 
nificent undertakings;  howbeit,  there  have  been  schemes  of  vast 
magnitude  projected,  and  some  under  a  Viceroy  such  as  Lord  W.  Bsn- 
TiNCK,  partial  to  engineering  pursuits,  might  ere  this  have  been  put  in 
execution.  The  draining  of  the  Salt-water  lake,  (were  it  conceded  to  be  a 
salutary  measure)  would  be  feasible  enough.  The  line  of  wharfs  or  jetties 
on  the  Strand  is  actually  planned  and  estimated  for.  The  Rajmahl  line 
of  survey  is  a  splendid  specimen  of  mapping ;  and  although  we  have 
no  anticipation  of  seeing  it  undertaken,  the  results  of  the  inquiry  will, 
we  hope,  be  given  to  the  public  in  a  volume,  with  all  its  sections,  by 
its  projector  our  Indian  Belidor.  Of  architectural  achievements  we  have 
less  to  boast.  Twenty  years  since,  money  was  bequeathed  by  a 
rich  native  for  the  erection  of  a  College  at  Hugli,  and  yet  nothing 
has  been  done  unto  this  day.  Are  architects  wanting,  or  are  the 
curators  anxious  to  appropriate  the  money  for  other  purposes  ?  We 
have  seen  more  than  one  tasteful  design,  but  how  is  an  artist  ever  to 
satisfy  the  views  of  a  numerous  committee,  not  more  than  one  or  two 
of  whom  perchance  have  any  notion  of  architectural  propriety  ?  In 
feeble  imitation  of  the  Parliamentary  Church  Committee  at  home,  we 
have  a  private  fund  created  by  rupee  contributions  for  the  erection  of 
places  of  worship  in  the  interior ;  but  it  is  far  too  poor  to  aim  at  orna- 
ment in  its  humble  structures.  The  Martiniere  is  the  only  public  in* 
stitution,  erected  urithin  the  last  year  or  two,  that  has  real  pretensions 
to  correct  taste  in  its  exterior  elevation.  It  is  strangely  disfigured 
by  a  high  wall  round  the  ground,  and  the  arrangements  of  the  interior 
have  been  marred  by  an  imperfect  conception  at  starting,  of  what 
would  be  required  in  it. 

An  observation  forces  itself  upon  ua  when  viewing  the  noble  portico 
ofthisbuilding,  of  the  Scotch  Church,  or  of  the  mint,  with  their  handsome 
flights  of  stone  steps ; — ^that  the  purity  of  Grecian  temple  architecture  can- 
not or  ought  not  to  be  preserved  under  the  altered  circumstances  of  the 
present  age.  Men  no  longer  resort  on  foot  in  daily  processions  to  the 
sacred  vestibules  of  their  gods.  They  drive  in  comfortable  carriages, 
and  would  fain  dismount  uiider  shelter  from  the  sun  and  the  rain.  Is 
it  not  a  fault  of  grievous  magnitude  then,  that  neither  of  these  three 
buildings  possesses  a  carriage  access  ?  and  that  at  the  Mint,  for  instance, 
bullion  cannot  get  within  100  feet  of  the  hall  of  weighment,  except  on 
coolies'  heads.  The  Government  house  is  in  this  respect  better  provid- 
ed ;  but  here  the  basement  entrance  has  been  made  an  eyesore,  and  a 
mere  secondary  object,  instead  of  the  primary  one,  being  in  constant  use. 
Tlieporticoof  the  Martiniere  was  intended  for  carriages,  but  this  object 
was  sacrificed  to  the  graining  of  space  for  a  play- ground,  and  the  road 
2  B 
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ifi  now  brought  up  at  right  angles  with  the  foot  of  the  steps,  which 
has  an  unseemly  and  awkward  effect. 

The  native  architect  in  the  palaces  of  the  east  provides  not  for  car- 
riages, but  how  suitable  is  the  lofty  arched  gate  with  its  music  gaUoies 
for  the  train  of  towered  elephants  and  horsemen  issuing  from  the 
interior  court.  Under  the  sloping  chhaja  or  cornice  of  the  native 
dwelling,  or  bttithak-khdneh,  the  architect  inserts  iron  rings  for  the  strip- 
ed  pavflions  it  is  intended  to  bear.  They  look  natural  to  it,  as  they  are 
necessary  to  the  dimate ;  whereas  how  may  not  the  Ionic  facade  of  the 
Martiniere  be  disfigured  hereafter,  perhaps,  by  Venetians  run  up  between 
the  columns  of  its  fine  portico,  as  in  the  left  wing  of  the  Government 
house,  or  by  matted  hoods  gracing  the  southern  windows  of  each 

wing? 

Too  much  stress  cannot  be  laid  on  the  proper  adaptation  of  style  to 

the  climate.     The  architect's  duty  is  but  half  performed,  if  he  provide 

not  for  every  contingency  to  which  his  building  may  be  subject,  whether 

in  respect  to  durability  or  to  convenience ;  and  even  when  the  former  is 

attended  to.  the  latter  is  too  frequently  neglected. 

A  striking  instance  of  the  bad  effecte  of  inattention  to  apparently 
trivial  objects  of  this  nature  is  afforded  in  the  subject  of  the  present 
notice.  Major  Hutchinson  designed  and  executed  a  gothic  vaulted 
church  roof  in  brick,  the  first  attempted  in  India.  He  neglected  to 
make  provision  for  the  hangmg  of  punkahs,  and  upon  a  representation 
of  their  being  wanted,  the  executive  department,  with  little  calculation 
of  the  disturbance  of  equilibrium  or  strength  of  materials,  ordered  holet 
to  be  cut  at  the  head  of  the  clustered  columns,  to  admit  beams  ^ 
swing  them.  Had  the  architect  at  first,  as  he  has  now  done,  let  in  iron 
rods  to  sustain  the  punkah  ropes,  his  work  would  have  been  uninjured, 
and  Government  have  been  saved  double,  nay  triple,  expenditure ;  and 
his  fame  have  been  preserved  from  unmerited  censure.  Few  people  m 
such  cases  calmly  inquire  into  particulars ;  they  ask,  who  raised  the 
fabric,  and  upon  his  head  lay  the  onus  of  the  failure. 

We  are  glad,  with  reference  to  this  last  fact,  at  having  obtained  per- 
irission  to  make  public  the  report  of  the  real  circumstances  given  ia 
to  the  Military  Board  in  June.  1832.  with  its  explanatory  section. 

It  is  necessary  to  recapitulate  to  such  of  our  readers  as  are  unac* 
qaainted  with  the  facts,  that  about  six  years  ago  the  vaulted  roof  of  St. 
Peter's  was  condemned  as  unsafe,  and  was  ordered  to  be  demolished. 
The  keystone  or  vertex  of  the  central  and  side  vaults  had  opened  from 
end  to  end,  and  other  dangerous  symptoms  were  observed.  Committees 
were  held,  and  a  variety  of  opinion  as  to  the  cause  elicited,  bat  the 
necessity  of  demolition  was  general,  and  Major  Hutchinson 
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intnisted  with  a  task  seemingly  as  difficult  to  the  original  constmc- 
tion,  and  fraught  with  more  danger  to  the  workmen  employed. 

The  true  nature  of  the  case  will  strike  every  one  who  looks  attentively 
at  the  accompanying  section,  namely  that  the  catting  of  the  holes  for 
the  punkahs  was  the  origin  of  the  whole  mischief.  Had  the  cracks  in 
the  roof  existed  at  the  time,  it  can  hardly  be  imagined  that  orders  could 
have  been  issued  to  cut  away  the  only  props  of  the  superstructure. 
The  effect  of  such  an  improvident  order  was  however  fully  represented 
at  the  time  by  Lieut.  Mallock,  Major  H.  being  then  in  England. 

It  is  probable  that  the  chief  engineer  relied  upon  his  experience  of 
the  firm  tenacity  of  the  materials :  that  he  had  good  reason  to  do  so  in 
many  respects  is  proved  by  the  fact  recorded  in  the  report,  that  the 
semi  vault  stood  firmly  when  the  keystone  was  knocked  out,  and  was 
with  difficulty  broken  away  piecemeal. 

Hence  it  appears,  that  after  all,  the  roof  might  have  stood  with  per- 
fect safety  had  the  punkah  holes  been  refilled  with  care,  and  the  side- 
vault  been  braced  together  with  light  iron  rods,  as  in  the  well  known 
MMsie  ifef  Arts  ei  Metiers  at  Pttris.  The  continuity  of  the  main  arch 
from  the  crown  of  the  upper  vault,  through  the  flying  buttresses  to 
the  ground,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  broken ;  and  if  so,  the 
opening  or  crack  was  of  little  consequence.  Yet  in  face  of  all  the 
above  fiurf»,  the  restoration  of  the  vault  was  interdicted,  and  in  lieu  of 
a  solid  "  vaulted  roof  embracing  the  highest  branches  of  constructive 
ioienoe,  after  the  manner  and  principles  pursued  by  freemasons  in  the 
beantiliil  gothic  edifices  of  Europe,"  it  was  resolved  to  descend  to  an 
imitation  in  wood- work  with  a  flat  roof  above. 

Though  of  minor  importance  and  beauty,  the  wooden  roof  is  well 
spoken  of  in  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Survey :  "  The  groined 
roof  c^  the  nave  is,  we  believe,  the  first  work  of  the  kind  ever  attempted 
in  this  country,  and  involving  as  it  does  the  practical  application  of 
tome  of  the  most  difficult  principles  of  constructive  carpentry,  the  sue* 
oessful  completion  of  such  a  work  under  all  the  difficulties  attendant 
on  the  employment  of  native  carpenters,  who  had  to  be  instructed 
in  every  stage  of  the  work,  is  highly  creditable  to  the  skill  and  science 
of  the  executive  officer.  Major  Hutchinson. " 

Before  dosing  these  preliminary  remarks,  we  would  fain  notice  the 
painted  glass  windows  of  the  west  and  east  ends  of  the  nave.  They 
are  d^adedly  lions  in  our  town,  admirable  ^edmens  of  rich  transpa- 
rent colouring,  not  frittered  in  small  fragments,  but  in  the  new  style,  of 
colours  burnt  in  on  large  panes  of  24  by  16  inches. 

The  design  of  St.  Pbtxr  receiving  the  keys  is  from  Raphaxi,'s  Car- 
toon ;  Mosns  and  Aabon  are  on  either  side,  and  the  four  Evangelists 
2x2 
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fill  the  compartments  below.  The  Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity  of  the 
west  windows  are  taken  from  the  designs  of  Sir  Joshua  Rbtwoldb  ih 
New  Church,  Oxford. 

From  the  great  size  of  the  panes  of  thin  glass  the  difficulty  of 
repairing  any  of  them,  if  broken,  will  easily  be  understood.  Yet  by 
an  accident,  two  panes  were  broken  in  putting  up.  The  head  and 
neck  of  Hope  was  smashed  to  atoms  by  the  fialling  of  a  bambu !  Al- 
though it  is  hard  to  excuse  the  occurrence  of  any  accident  where  pre- 
cautions should  have  rendered  it  impossible,  we  cannot  but  praise  the 
ingenuity  with  which  it  was  repaired,  so  that  the  damage  is  not  per- 
ceptible.  The  fragments  were  united  together  with  a  transparent  var- 
nish on  another  pane  of  colourless  glass.  The  only  question  is  as  to 
the  durability  of  the  cement ;  we  should  fear  it  would  grow  brown 
by  age  and  exposure. 

Report  on  the  Demolition  of  the  Vaulted  Roofs  of  St.  Peter*  a  Church, 

"  A  continuous  and  perfect  equilibrium  of  the  several  parts  of  a  build- 
ing, and  the  concentration  of  all  the  forces,  whether  vertical  or  lateral, 
on  a  few  principal  supports,  which  for  the  sake  of  lightness,  elegance 
and  economy,  are  calculated  to  sustain  no  more  than  their  allotted 
pressure,  being  fundamental  principles  in  Gothic  architecture ;  the 
demolition  of  such  a  structure  (more  especially  if  the  equlibrium  has 
been  destroyed  by  the  weakening  of  those  supports)  must  at  any  time, 
even  with  the  aid  of  powerful  means,  be  considered  an  undertaking  of 
much  difficulty  and  danger ;  but  in  this  country,  with  the  assistance  of 
native  workmen  alone,  it  becomes  a  duty  demanding  the  utmost  vigi- 
lance and  attention ;  consequently  in  the  removal  of  the  vaulted  roofs 
of  St.  Peter's  Church,  it  became  of  primary  importance  to  ascertain, 
with  precision,  the  extent  and  character  of  the  existing  derangement  of 
equilibrium,  as  a  correct  basis  for  calculation  and  design,  in  the  opera- 
tions to  be  pursued.  With  this  view,  a  particular  and  most  minute 
inspection  of  all  the  several  parts  of  the  edifice  was  made,  of  which 
the  following  was  the  result : 

Foundations. — With  regard  to  the  foundations,  it  was  ascertained, 
that  the  sinking,  which  had  taken  place  from  the  nature  of  the  alluvial 
soil,  was  exceedingly  small*  ;  any  tendency  there  might  have  been  to 
sinking  in  the  main  pillars  having  been  counteracted  by  the  heavy 
reversed  arches  extending  under  the  basement  from  pillar  to  pillar. 

*  The  sinking  of  the  pillars  most  injured  by  the  pnnkah  beams  not  exceeding 
|th  of  an  inch,  which  was  as  little  as  could  be  expected  from  a  general  settlement 
in  a  brick  building,  and  bj  no  means  capable  of  affecting  the  equilibrium. 
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Vaulted  roofs  of  side  arches  and  pillars. — ^The  vaulted  roofs  of  the  side 
aisles  were  found  in  a  most  dilapidated  state,  as  likewise  the  main 
pillars  at  the  points  d'appui  of  the  springing  of  the  ribs,  upon  which 
rested  the  load  of  the  side  vaults.    Upon  the  removal  of  the  punkah 
beams  (r*)  shewn  in  the  accompanying  section,  (which  had  never  been 
removed  by  any  Committee)  it  was  at  once  evident  that  the  principles 
upon  which  the  equilihrium  and  consequent  stability  of  the  side  vaults 
and  pillars  depended,  (and  according  to  which  they  had  originally  been 
constructed,)  were  entirely  destroyed ;  viz.  1st,  the  thickness  of  butment 
inwards,  originally  given  to  the  main  pillars,  had  heen  reduced  in  the 
direct  line  of  thrust  from  4  to  2  feet,  by  the  perforation  of  large  holes, 
for  the  insertion  of  heams  upon  which  to  suspend  punkahs  ;  2ad,  the 
adhesive  continuity  of  the  cemented  materials  (upon  which  the  stability 
of  pillars  composed  of  brick  and  mortar  so  entirely  depend)  had  been 
completely  disturbed  in  the  vicinity  of  the  holes,  from  the  blows  of  the 
iron  instruments  hy  which  they  had  been  made  ;  Srd,  the  springing  of 
the  main  rihs,  upon  which  the  side  vaults  rested,  had  been  wholly  cut 
away  on  either  side  as  exhibited  at  (ss),  by  which  the  vaults,  deprived  of 
their  supporting  points,  sunk  down  both  in  haunch  and  vertex  from  their 
orig^al  position,  therehy  greatly  increasing  the  force  with  which  they 
pressed  against  the  main  pillarsf ;  4th,  the  main  pillars  heing  so  greatly 
weakened  by  the  perforation  of  the  holes,  and  the  disturbance  of  the 
cemented  material,  yielded  inwardly^  to  the  extent  of  4^  inches  from 
the  perpendicular,  and  became  cracked   entirely  across ;    the  parts 
marked  (tt)  splitting  off  from  some  of  them.  Thus  all  equilibrium  was 
inevitably  destroyed. 

Vault  of  the  nave,  flying  buttresses,  clerist org  walls,  S(C» — ^The  above  facts 
being  established,  the  examination  was  carefully  extended  to  the  vault 
of  the  nave,  the  flying  buttresses,  the  external  and  cleristory  walls 
and  towers :  but  with  the  exception  of  some  cracks  in  the  flying 
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independently  of  the  weight  of  the  pankahs. 

f  The  eiact  estimation  of  their  increased  force  is  a  question  of  mnch  diffi. 
enlty,  from  its  being  connected  with  circnmstances  not  within  the  reach  of 
calcnlation,  viz.  the  amount  of  injury  accruing  to  the  arch  and  pillar  by  the 
penetration  of  the  rain  into  the  spandrils  and  through  the  arch  ;  aldo  the  amount 
of  pressure  from  the  sinking  of  the  abutment  of  the  cleristory  walls,  which  rest- 
ed in  part  on  the  arch  s  but  that  it  must  have  been  very  great  will  be  evident  to 
every  one  acquainted  with  the  rules  and  principles  of  construction. 

t  A  slight  deflexion  of  the  pillars  inwardly  had  heen  observed  before  the 
punkah  beams  were  inserted.  This  deflexion,  Sir  Chribtophbr  Wrrn  states,  is  to 
he  observed  in  all  the  Gothic  Cathedrals  in  Europe,  from  which  it  would  appear 
to  be  a  circumstance  incidental  to  this  style  of  Architecture  ;  but  that  it  is  not 
productive  of  any  important  derangement  of  equilibrium,  is  fully  proved  by  the 
great  durability  of  the  (irothio  structures  in  Europe. 
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buttresses,  owing  to  the  sinking  of  the  side  vaults,  the  whole  was 
^und  in  such  good  condition,  as  to  remove  any  apprehension  as  to  tiie 
firmness  and  stability  of  the  main  vault*  &c.  which  being  well  support- 
ed by  the  flying  buttresses,  and  those  of  the  outer  walls,  no  external 
shores  were  judged  necessary ;  and  as  in  its  construction  it  was 
wholly  independent  of  the  side  vaults,  it  was  concluded,  that  notwith- 
standing the  shocks  it  might  be  expected  to  receive  from  their  demo- 
lition, yet  that  they  might,  when  properly  secured,  be  proceeded  with 
in  perfect  safety,  without  any  fear  of  danger  arising  thereby  to  the 
main  vault.  Accordingly,  the  only  point  which  demanded  immediate 
attention  was  the  counteraction  of  the  imminent  danger  to  be  appre- 
hended, from  the  further  sinking  and  spreading  of  the  side  vaults,  by 
which,  the  main  plUars  in  their  shattered  condition  w&ce  liable  to  be 
forced  inwardly,  and  thereby  to  entail  the  consequent  and  sudden  downfal 
of.^he  entire  building.  As  this  danger  could  only  be  prevented  by 
the  construction  of  such  massive  shores  on  the  nave  side,  which  should 
be  able  to  resist  every  power  that  could  possibly  be  exerted  by  the 
spreading  of  the  side  vaults,  the  following  plan  of  shoring,  preparatory 
to  the  removal  of  the  side  vaults,  was  adopted,  and  pursued  with  success. 

Mode  of  shoring. — ^A  solid  bed  of  masonry  (a)  was  laid  for  the  firm 
support  of  the  foundation  beam  (b),  upon  the  extremities  of  which  were 
fixed  in  mortises  the  uprights  (cc) ;  these  were  hollowed  out  to  fit  closely 
to  the  main  pillars,  their  base  or  lower  ends  being  enlarged  and 
strengthened  by  the  additional  blocks  (gg)  to  which  they  were  firmly 
joggled,  and  bolted,  in  the  manner^shewn. 

The  straining  beam  (d)  being  then  fixed  at  one  end  in  the  upright 
(on  a  line  with  the  shattered  part  of  the  pillars  and  strain  of  the  side 
aisle;))  by  a  semicircular  tenon  working  in  a  similar  mortice,  the  other 
end  cut  to  a  tenon  with  a  slight  angle,  was  by  means  of  three  jack 
screws  (as  shewn  in  the  distance,  forced  up  a  smooth  inclined  mortise 
well  greased,  cut  in  the  opposite  upright,  and  thus  brought  into  a 
horizontal  position.  The  shores  or  struts  (ee),  let  in  obhquely  upon 
the  foundation  beam  (b),  were  then  fixed  in  the  mortises  cut  in  the 
uprights,  and  straining  beam  (d),  and  firmly  wedged  up  into  their  places 
and  secured  by  the  footsil  (f) ;  thus,  the  thrust  of  one  aisle  was  brought 
into  play  against  the  thrust  of  the  other,  and  further  spreading  of  the 
side  vaults  effectually  prevented. 

Centres  for  supporting  the  roofs  of  the  side  aisles. — ^The  above  work 
having  with  great  care  and  labour  been  accomplished,  four  strong  cen- 
tres or  framings  were  next  constructed,  as  shewn  in  fig.  2 ;  which 
when  put  together,  were,  by  means  of  wedges  underneath,  brought 
firmly  up  to  the  masonry  of  the  vault ;  and  thus  securely  supported,  the 
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work  people  were  enabled  by  means  of  crow-bars  and  pick- axes  tp 
commence  the  demolition  of  the  side  roofs  without  any  apprehension 
of  danger.  These  frames  being  made  movable,  the  expence  of  centre* 
ing  up  the  entire  side  vaults  was  avoided.  The  vaulted  roofs  of  the 
aisles  were  thus  safely  removed,  without  the  slightest  injury  arising 
to  the  centre  roof  of  the  nave,  thereby  confirming  the  correctness  of 
the  opinion  formerly  advanced  that  no  danger  would  arise  to  it.  Ac- 
cordingly measures  were  now  taken  for  the  removal  of  the  main  vault, 
together  with  the  fiyix^  buttresses  and  deristory  walls.  The  erec- 
tion of  any  external  shores  was  still  considered  wholly  unnecessary, 
but  from  the  great  height  of  the  nave  (46  feet),  it  became  indis- 
pensable to  secure  the  work  people  from  all  probability  of  danger, 
during  the  progress  of  demolition,  by  any  portion  of  the  vault  falling 
inwardly,  when  the  vertex  or  keying  should  be  cut  away ;  but  as  the 
construction  of  a  frame-work  of  sufficient  strength  underneath  the 
vault  could  not  have  been  executed  without  Incurring  considerable 
expence,  the  following  plan  was  devised  and  put  into  execution. 

Mode  of  removmg  the  great  vault  of  the  nave, — ^The  upper  pinnacles 
and  battlements  of  the  north  and  south  cleristory  walls  were  removed, 
and  a  planking  laid  upon  the  top  of  the  walls,  which  admitted  of  a  plat- 
form (A),  fig.  3,  placed  across  the  roof  being  easily  slid  along  its  whole 
length.  This  platform,  in  order  to  give  perfect  security  to  the  work 
people,  in  the  event  of  any  part  underneath  giving  way,  was  suspend- 
ed by  ropes  from  the  four  towers,  as  shewn  in  the  section  ;  and  upon 
this  the  work  people  were  enabled  to  commence  the  demolition  of  the 
roof  with  perfect  confidence  ;  but  so  firm  was  the  masonry  found  to  be, 
that  they  soon  got  off  on  to  the  roof  itself,  although  entirely  unsup- 
ported firom  below,  and  the  continuity  of  the  arch  was  destroyed  by 
cutting  from  the  vertex  downwards,  thus  giving  the  most  unequivocal 
proof  of  its  exceeding  firmness  and  stability.  In  this  manner  the 
entire  roof  was  destroyed  ;  after  which  the  flying  buttresses  being  cut 
at  their  two  extremities,  were  allowed  to  fall  inwardly ;  and  finally 
the  cleristory  walls  were  brought  down  to  a  level  with  the  shattered 
parts  of  the  columns.  Having  thus  briefly  shewn  the  state  in  which 
the  foundations,  roofs,  and  pillars  were  found,  after  a  most  careful 
examination,  and  the  plan  pursued  in  the  removal  of  the  roofs,  abund- 
ant evidence  has  been  furnished  of  the  ultimate  cause  which  destroyed 
the  safety  of  the  building,  and  it  can  only  be  a  matter  of  surprise,  that 
an  edifice,  constructed  of  brick  upon  the  principles  of  Gothic  architec- 
ture, should  (after  the  main  supports  of  the  side  aisles  had  been  cut 
away,  and  the  pillars  reduced  to  half  their  original  strength),  have  so 
long  resisted  the  fatal  injury  committed ;  the  punkah  beams  havii^ 
been  put  up  in  1827."  G.  Hutchinson,  Major,  Engineers. 
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rV. — Noie$  om  the  State  of  the  Arts  0/ Cotton  Spinning,  Weatnng,'Print^ 
inff,  and  Dyeing  in  Nepdl.  By  Dr,  A.  Caupbbll,  attached  to  the 
Residency. 

[Re«d  at  the  Meeting  of  the  2nd  December.] 

It  may  safely  be  awerted,  that  the  ans  generally  in  Nep&l  have  not 
hitherto  arrived  at  any  degree  of  advancement,  beyond  that  attained 
in  the  plaina  of  India.  In  regard  of  those  which  have  attained  to  con- 
siderable perfection  below,  Nepfl  is  extremdy  backward  in  the  pro- 
gress made  by  her  people,  nor  do  I  know  of  any  in  which  the  Nipaleae 
can  be  said  to  excel  their  Hindn  brethren  of  India,  except  the  useful 
one  of  agricttlture,  to  which  may  be  added,  perhaps,  brick  and  tile 
making ;  and,  in  more  recent  days,  the  manufactnre  of  flint-lock  fire 
arms. 

In  the  art  of  weaving,  it  is  universally  admitted,  that  neither  the 
Egyptians  of  the  olden,  nor  the  nations  of  £urope  in  the  modem,  time- 
have  equalled,  or  do  excel,  the  Hindus  of  Dacca  and  Benares ;  while 
this  art  in  Nipil,  is  still  at  the  very  lowest  possible  grade  of  advance- 
ment. It  is  matter  of  curiosity,  as  well  as  of  astonishment,  that  al- 
thoogh  the  New4rs  daim,  and  not  improbably  hold,  a  title  to  consi- 
derable antiquity  as  a  united  people*,  and  have  made  great  advances 
in  husbandry,  some  progress  in  literature  and  architecture,  they  have 
not  got  up  to  this  day,  beyond  the  threshold  of  civilization  in  that 
ait,  which,  amuong.  the  rudest  nations,  has  been  found  in  a  state  of 
much  efficiencyt. 

Some  one  of  the  Roman  philosophers,  I  have  read,  gave  credit  to 
SatfiEAMis,  (brthe  invention  of  weaving  cotton ;  and  Minxeva  herself, 
was,  I  believe,  an  enthusiast,  and  proficient  in  the  labour  of  the  loom« 
Our  Nipflese  queens  of  the  present  day  are  too  proud  of  their  Raj- 
pot,  or  "  Moon-bom  lineaget,"  to  indulge  in  the  practice  of  the  usefiil. 
arts^  And  the  goddesses,  although  abundant  as  the  grains  of  sand  on 
the  sea  shore,  are  now  but  images  of  tiie  olden  personifications ;  con« 
sequently,  the  weaving  art  has  not  descended  to  the  modem  repre* 
sentatives  of  tiie  above-named  ladies ;  but  still  cleaving  to  the  sex,  as  a 
pastime,  or  profession,  we  find  it  confined  solely  to  the  women,  among 
the  Newars.  The  men  toil  at  other  labours,  but  they  weave  not,  "  nei- 
ther do  they  spin."     Weaving  is  scarcely  a  trade  in  the  valley  of 

*  See  Mr.  Hodson's  Legende  of  the  Origin  of  this  Tribe  in  the  Asiatic  Jonmal, 
t  The  Mejdoanf,  et  the  time  of  the  oonqnest  of  their  country  bj  the  Spaniarde, 
had  manvlhctarei  of  cotton  cloth  in  considerable  perfection—*'  of  cotton  they 
Bude  Isrge  webs,  and  as  delicate  and  fine  as  thoia  of  Holland*" 
X  Chandra  Vansa. 
2  V  2 
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Nepil,  for  all  the  Newar  women,  of  the  poorer  diisses,  (and  there  are 
scarcely  any  others  now,)  weave  the  cotton  cloths  required  for  the 
consumption  of  themselves  and  families. 

These  fahrica  of  domestic  manufacture  are  all  of  cotton,  and  of  the 
coarsest  and  most  inelegant  description.  The  cotton  is  grown  in 
abandance  throughout  the  hottest  valleys  of  the  Nipilese  hiUs,  and 
in  the  Tarai  skirting  their  plainward  face.  It  is  brought  en  men's 
shoulders*,  as  picked,  with  the  seeds  in  it,  to  the  different  towns  of 
the  valley,  where  it  is  exchanged  to  shop-keepers,  for  money,  or  other 
produce,  as  the  case  may  be ;  and  thus  each  family,  as  its  means  will 
admit  of,  purchases,  from  time  to  time,  so  many  pounds  of  the  raw 
material  as  suffices  for  the  employment  at  the  cleaning  machine  and 
spinning  wheel  of  the  mother  and  her  daughters. 

The  cotton  is  separated  from  the  seeds  by  the  women,  either  with 
the  fingers,  or  by  the  help  of  a  most  primitive  contrivance,  of  die  £oU 
lowing  description,  and  called  Keko.  Two  n^ers  of  wood,  the  thick* 
ness  of  a  walking  stick,  and  close  together,  are  placed  in  an  upright 
frame,  and  made  to  revolve  on  one  another  by  means  of  a  handle 
attached  (through  one  side  of  the- frame)  to  the  lower  of  them.  The 
operator,  sitting  on  the  ground,  places  the  frame  between  her  feet» 
steadying  it  with  her  toes,  and  applies  small  portions  of  cotton  to  the 
spaces  between  the 'rollers  with  her  left  hand,  while  she  plies  the 
revolving  handle  with  the  right :  in  this  manner  the  cotton  is  drawn 
between  the  rollers  ;  the  seeds,  being  too  large  for  the  interspace,  are 
separated  and  left  behind. 

The  spinning  is  equally  primitive,  but  its  mode  not  easily  describ- 
ed. The  machinef  ia  small,  and  easily  portable,  even  by  a  child  of 
six  years  old ;  it  is  not  raised  from  the  ground  by  means  of  legs,  as 
is  the  domestic  one  of  the  Scottish  Highlanders,  and  Northern  Irii^, 
(the  ones  I  am  best  acquainted  with ;)  nor  is  the  wheel  set  m  motion 
by  the  pressure  of  the  foot  on  a  board  connected  by  a  thong  of  lea- 
ther, with  a  lever  or  cramp  fixed  to  its  axle,  as  is  common  in  taming 
grind-stones,  or  turning  lathe- wheels ;  but,  the  spinner,  as  in  the 
ootton-deaning  process,  sits  on  the  ground,  with  one  hand  turning 

*  Man  is  the  only  animal  of  burden  employed  in  tbe  valley  of  Nep£l,  as  well 
ai  the  interior  of  her  hills — a  circumstance  of  itself  strongly  pointing  out,  how 
thbrt  a  way  the  inhabitants  have  advanced  beyond  sheer  barbarism.  The  uneven 
surface  of  their  country  is  scarcely  sufficient  to  save  them  from  this  imputation* 
Tbe  rulers  of  the  land  drive  English  carriages,  while  the  transport  of  every  arti- 
cla  in  their  dominions  is  made  on  men  and  women's  backs — a  good  speeimen  of 
eaatern  pomp,  associated  with  its  common  accompaaimeat,  hard-worked  poverty. 

t  CaUed  YtAA  by  the  New4rs. 
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the  wheel  liy  mesna  of  a  handle,  and  witii  the  other,  drawing  out  the 
cotton  into  thread. 

An  iron  rod  is  attached  by  means  of  a  string  to  die  wheel,  tnd 
revolves  in  company  with  it,  on  which  the  thread,  as  spun,  is  collect* 
ed,  and  in  this  manner,  women  and  girls  of  all  ages  employ  them* 
selves,  when  not  assisting  at  sowing  or  reaping,  either  in  front  of 
their  dwdlinga,  in  the  towns,  or  at  the  road-side,  as  may  best  salt 
their  convenience*.  The  spinning  wheel  may  be  best  described  by 
saying,  that  it  is  but  the  ancient  distaff,  improved  by  die  addition  of  a 
wheel  for  keeping  it  in  motion ;  for  the  sharp-pointed  iron  rod,  to  die 
extremity  of  which  the  cotton  is  applied,  and  by  which  it  is  spun  into 
thread,  is  precisely  the  spike  of  the  distaff,  and  like  its  prototype, 
serves  the  double  porpose  of  a  bobbin  on  which  the  thread  is  accumu- 
lated as  spun.  The  spinner  turns  the  wheel  from  left  to  right  while 
forming  the  thread,  and  to  allow  the  XK>rtion  spun  to  be  accumulated 
on  the  iron  rod,  gives  the  wheel  a  small  turn  in  the  opposite  direction, 
at  the  same  time,  lowering  her  left  hand,  so  as  to  permit  the  winding* 
np  of  the  thread.  This  necessary  interruption  in  the  spinning  process, 
is  a  great  drawback  on  the  time  of  the  spinner,  and  renders  the  distaff 
wheel  very  inferior,  when  compared  to  the  common  one  of  Europe. 
When  tending  cattle,  or  watching  their  ripe  crops,  the  females  gene- 
rally wile  away  the  time,  and  assist  in  replenishing  the  family  ward- 
robe by  spinning  or  weaving  in  the  open  air. 

Having  thus  imperfectly  spun  the  yam,  we  proceed  naturaDy  to  the 
warping  and  weaving  of  it,  both  of  which  processes  are  performed  ex- 
clusively by  women,  with  the  very  simplest  and  rudest  machinery, 
equalled  by  the  coarsest  and  most  ungainly  produce.  The  ordinary 
breadth  of  the  Nipal  cotton  cloths  is  about  half  a  yard,  and  rarely 
exceeds  two  feet.  The  average  length  of  the  webs  is  from  6  to  12  and  14 
yards,  and  the  texture  of  the  finest  is  not  superior  to  the  dosM  doth 
of  Hindustim,  used  for  house  canopies  (chhatsj  and  floor  cloths. 

When  a  Ntwdr  woman  has  spun  a  sufficient  quantity  of  thread  for 
the  warp  of  a  web,  she  winds  it  off  the  iron  rod,  on  which  it  has  been 
spun,  into  (or,  on)  large  bobbins  of  about  nine  inches  long,  and  fit  to 
hold  three  or  four  pounds  of  thread. 

With  these  large  bobbins,  and  a  few  reeds,  about  three  feet  long,  she 
repairs  to  the  nearest  grassy  spot  without  her  viilage,  or  to  the  side  of 
the  causeway,  if  unpaved,  and  there,  sticking  the  reeds  in  the  ground* 

*  Tbe  untrenmltty  of  the  spinning  wheel  may  be  readily  credited,  on  tha 
annonneemeat  of  a  cuBtom  which  enjoins  erery  New&r  parent  to  present  his 
Bswly  married  ddoghter  with  a  Yidd  and  JTcio  in  addition  to  her  dowry. 
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(a  few  feet  tttmder.)  to  the  length  of  her  pmrpoMd  web,  she  has  pre- 
pared the  only  warping  frame  known  throughout  these  regions* 

Tying  die  thread  to  the  reed  on  W  extreme  right,  she  moves  ra- 
pidly up  and' down  along  the  line,  pessing  the  thread  (as  it  comes  off 
the  bobbin,  reviving  on  w  shaft  passed  through  its  axle,  and  hdd  in 
her  right  hand),  on  alternate  sides  of  each  reed,  until  the  "  warp  is 

laid." 

The  dexterity  acquired  by  the  women,  in  warping,  is  consideraible, 
and  the  quickness  witJi  which  they  entwine  the  thread,  with,  the  waip* 
mg  reeds,  is  remaricable ;  and  ai^Morentlyr  it  is  executed  with  little  tnui* 
ble.  I  have  often  seen  those  women  moving  up  and  down,  and  laying 
the  warp  regnlariy  on  the  frame,  at  a  fast  walk,  and  all  the  while  talk* 
ing  and  laughing  with  the  peraons  present>  and  assisting  them  in  the: 
performance  of  their  task. 

Having  "laid  the  warp,"  the  reeds  (or  rods  of  wood,  as  the  case 
may  be),  are  pulled  out  of  the  ground^  and  the  warp,  frame  and  all,  is 
rolled  up  and  carried  home.  All  the  cloths  made  in  the  valley  are  of 
uncoloured  thread,  which  renders  the  warping  a  much  easier  affiur 
than  when  striped  webs  are  to  be  laid  down. 

When  leisure  oflfers  for  weaving  the  web,  the  women  on  a  sunsfain- 
ing  day  spread  out  the  warp  (the  warping  sticks  still  in  it)  and  apply 
with  a  brush,  made  of  a  suitable  kind  of  grass,  ihe  paste  necessary  for 
smoothing  the  thread  preparatory  to  putting  the  web  in  the  loom. 

The  mode  of  weaving  does  not  essentially  differ  from  that  practised 
ill  the  uncivilized  portions  of  our  own  country  with  which  I  am 
acquainted.  The  weaver  sitting  on  abench,  with  Ae  loom  in  fit>nt  of  her, 
plies  the  shuttle  alternately  wiA  either  hand,  pulling  forward  the 
swinging  apparatus  for  laying  the  woof  thread,  dose  to  its  predecessor . 
and  plies  the  treddles  with  her  feet*.  The  weaving  is  carried  on  under 
a  shed,  within  a  smaH  verandah,  or  in  the  house ;  and  as  the  roofis  are 
generally  low,  the  treddles  are  made  to  pUiy  in  a  hollow  dug  in  the 
earthen  floor  under  the  loom.  The  loom  is  made  of  the  commonest 
materials,  and  very  clumsily  put  together,  and  is  altogether  of  a  piece 
with  the  poor  state  of  the  weaving  art.  Lest  it  should  be  thought 
that  it  is  intended  to  connect  the  wretched  produce  of  the  Nepfl 
looms,  with  the  rudeness  of  the  machinery,  as  inevitable  cause  and 

•  Thia  portton  of  the  loom  is  extremely  rude  and  piimltiTe  ;  instead  of  foot- 
boards moving  on  a  fixed  point,  to  be  depressed  alternately,  so  as  to  make  one 
layer  of  thp  warp  threads  cross  the  other,  and  thus  incorporate  the  woof  with  it, 
we  find  two  small  buttons  suspended  from  the  lower  margin  of  the  netting,  which 
the  weaver  seises  between  her  great  and  first  toe,  alternately  depressing  esch 
foot  u  the  woof  thread  is  delivered  by  the  shuttle. 
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effect,  I  VMLj  mention  that  Uie  Nepfi  loom*  and  the  arrangementB  of 
the  weaver,  are  superior  in  some  respects  to  those  of  the  unrivalled 
mamifactttreB  of  the  Dacca  mnalin.  Mill's  account  of  the  Hindu  loom 
corroborates  this;  he  says,  "  It  consists  of  littk  else  than  a  few  sticks 
or  pieces  of  wood,  nearly  in  the  state  in  which  nature  produced  them, 
connected  together  by  the  rudest  contrivances.  There  is  not  so  much 
as  an  expedient  for  rolling  up  the  warp."  The  weaver  is  therefore 
obUged  to  work  in  the  open  air,  as  his  house  could  not  contain  him 
and  his  web  at  full  length;  "and  every  return  of  inclement  weather 
interrupts  him."  The  N^41  weaver  rolls  up  the  warp  on  its  origi- 
nal frame,  and  ties  it  to  a  peg  driven  in  the  ground  close  to  her  feet, 
while  a  cross  beam  in  front  of  her  receives  the  web  as  it  is  woven*. 

The  Thibet  wooUen  cloths  are  of  infinitely  superior  workmanship  to 
the  cotton  ones  of  Nep4l,  and  indeed,  are  of  very  fine  make  and  mate- 
rial,  although  deficient  in  width.  It  is  therefore  evident  that  in  the 
earliest  of  the  arts,  one  which  must  have  been  practised  by  all  human 
societies,  so  soon  as  leaves  and  skins  were  deemed  unfitting  clothing, 
the  Nipflese  have  been  left  fiir  behind,  by  .the  Hindus  of  India  on 
one  hand,  and  by  the  Taitars  of  Bhote  on  the  other. 

Dyeing  and  printing  come  naturally  enough  to  notice,  after  spin- 
ning and  weaving;  and  the  advancement  made  in  these  arts  has  kept 
an  even  pace  with  that  in  the  farmer.  As  dyesters.the  Newirs  are 
miserable  artists ;  they  cannot  at  this  day  dye  a  decent  blue,  although 
furnished  with  indigo  for  the  purpose. 

A  dirty  red  (from  madder)  and  a  light  fading  green,  are  .the  colours 
most  commonly  dyed  by  tiiem ;  but  they  are  not  fast  and  durable,  nor 
elegant  when  fresh.  The  only  tolerably  good  dyeing  done  in  Nex>fl» 
is  by  some  Caahmiris,  and  people  from  the  plains. 

The  coarse  doths  of  the  country  are  printed,  in  imitation  of  the 
chintzes  of  India  and  Europe,  and  9se  much  worn  by  all  daases  of 
females,  who  cannot  afford  to  purchase  better  stuffs ;  but  the  imita- 
tions are  very  badly  executed,  and  the  colours  not  durable.  The  best 
Nipflese  chintz  is  printed  and  dyed  at  Bhatgaon,  in  the  valley ;  and 
in  the  hills  east  of  the  valley,  at  a  place  called  Dunkutuah.  In  the 
small  valley  of  Punouti  too,  about  24  miles  east  of  ICathmandu,  this 
trade  is  carried  to  some  extent,  and  with  nearly  similar  success. 

*  The  different  parts  of  the  loom  are  not  connected  to  at  to  form  one  com^ 
plete  machine.  For  instance,  the  swinging  beam  and  netting  are  generally  sos- 
pended  from  the  roof  of  the  house. 

In  the  commonest  European  loom,  tihe  beach  on  which  the  wefiver  sits,  ths 
beam  on  which  the  cloth  is  receifed,  as  well  as  that  on  which  the  warp  is  rolled* 
together  with  the  swinging  beam  and  netting,  are  all  joined  together. 


•dM  '  List  of  Cotton  Mamtfacturtt  [Aprii., 

A  piece  of  best  Parbattiah  chintz  6\  yards  long,  sufficient  to  make 
an  entire  dress  for  a  woman,  costs  at  Kathmandu  1  -8-0  Nip£lese  rupees*. 

The  subjoined  list  of  the  cotton  piece  goods  manufactured  in  the 
▼alley  and  neighbouring  hills,  of  which  specimens  are  now  presented* 
may  not  be  useless  to  the  pubhc,  while  it  will  tend  in  some  degree  to 
give  practical  illustration  to  the  above  remarks.  As  a  mode  of  at* 
tempting  to  estimate  the  real  value  of  these  products,  and  to  assist  in 
throwing  light  on  the  condition  of  the  people  who  make  and  use  them« 
the  value  of  money,  in  regard  to  the  staff  of  life,  may  be  conveniently 
recordedf,  especially  as  in  Nepil,  as  well  as  India,  the  craftsma*  does 
not,  generally  speaking,  earn  any  thing  in  addition  to  the  common 
wages  of  agricultural  labour,  or  in  other  words,  little  more  than  suf- 
fices  to  fill  his  beUy,  and  that  of  a  wife  and  children,  with  plain  rice« 
and  a  few  spices,  and  to  buy  the  raw  cotton,  for  the  manufacture  of 
his,  and  their  coarse  clothing.  Models  of  the  spinning  wheel,  and 
cotton  cleaning  machine,  accompany  the  specimens  of  cloth. 


tMt  itf  ik*  prineipal  eoiton  piece  gooie  Mam^aetwred  in  NepAJl  proper,  tmd 
throughout  the  HiUe ;  to  which  ie  mdded  o  notice  of  the  Bhungorat  or  Caoiooa 
made  from  the  nmer  hork  ^f  tree$t  ond  the  few  coaree  mooUent  qf  the  neigh* 
houHng  hUieX. 

Namee  hf  which  ©^.^..i.. 

known  in  the  Bazor.  Kemarke. 

1.  Changa, — Manafactured  in  almoit  tverj  New&r's  house  throughout  the  valley, 
and  generally  in  the  hilb.  Is  coarse,  hard  and  thin  in  texture.  Is  for 
the  most  part  in  webs  of  10,  12,  to  14  yards  long,  and  18  inches  broad, 
and  ranges  in  the  Kathmandu  baiar,  from  one  rupee  to  i.4-0  and  1-8-0  per 
piece* 

•  A  Nip&lese  ruped  equiTslent  to  12§  annas  of  Company's' currency. 

t  A  full  grown  labouring  man  requires  for  a  day's  good  food,  l§  mannas  of  rice, 
and  hit  wife,  with  (say  as  an  average)  three  children,  If  mannas  more,  or  in  all 
three  mannas. 

The  present  price  (NoTcmber  1835)  is  26  mannas,  or  nearly  nine  days'  food 
per  current  rupee ;  to  this,  add  salt,  spices,  and  other  condiments,  worth  ono 
rupee  more,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  the  wages  of  labour  such  as  a  man  can  livo 
on  in  tolerable  comfort,  must  be  about  four  current  rupees  per  month,  and  this 
without  any  aliowanee  for  clothing,  house  or  luxuries. 

The  lowest  class  of  Uborers,  and  artisans,  in  some  parts  of  the  valley,  and 
throughout  a  great  portion  of  the  hiUs,  cannot  come  at  rice,  as  their  ordinary 
food ;  but  must  be  content  with  the  coarser  grains,  such  as  murwa,  bajra,  kodu 
and  Indian  com.  Two  current  rupees  per  month  suffice  for  their  subsistence* 
and  is  about  the  price  of  their  labour. 

X  The  specunens  here  described  are  deposited  in  the  Society's  museum. 
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2.  KmU.^Ttick,  coarte  nd  itroaf ;   Mitt«faol«rdl  In  oon^Merable  qntn^^y 

ID  the  valley  of  Noskot,  m  well  at  in  the  «reat  Tidley  and  throvg hoiit  tha 
hiHa  !  ii  much  worn  hj  the  cuHiTatora  •£  all  tribea ,  Ptfbattiiih«,  and  NewKri . 
Comes  to  market  generally  in  pieces  of  6f  yards  long,  16  or  IB  inches 
Irroad,  and  averages  at  KatfasBmndu  12  annas  to  one  rupee  per  piece.  Wears 
long  and  well  { like  tke  above,  is  sold  vnbleaebed. 

3.  PmrM  CkiMi^ — Is  an  imitatUn  of  Indian  Ohants,  maanfactnred  at  Dnnkntnah 

Mid  other  plnees  in  tlis  eastern  IdUs,  generally  oolonred,  hlaok  and  red, 
in  a  small  striped  pattern  i  coarse  and  heavy.  Is  nnoh  worn  by  the  poorer 
Parbattiahs,  and  Newkrs  (wosaen).  Comes  to  Kathmaadn  in  pieces  ef  iive 
yards  long,  and  less  than  two  feet  broad,  and  ssay  be  generally  bonght  for 
14  annas  or  one  mpee  per  pdeee. 

4.  Mhrni  Clinf  .--^Also  mnnnfaotnred  at  Dnnkntnah  and  to  the  eastward ;  is 

varyliketheaboTe;  worn  by  the  Parbnttiah  and  Nnwkr  women,  made  into 
chttis  (boddiee)  and  sltiis.  ▲  pieoe  of  sii  yards  long  and  18  Inohes  broad, 
costs  in  Katkmsndn  abont  one  mpee. 

5.  Bam6nui  CMut, — Mannlactnred  at  Bbatgnon  in  the  TaUey,  and  named  Arom 

its  being  an  imitation  of  the  Indian  Chintaes  \  is  of  different  coloors  and 
patterns,  not  so  coarse  and  heavy  as  the  other  kinds,  bat  thin  and  flimsy. 
Is  nsed  ms  lining  for  jackets,  and  for  women's  dresMs.  A  piece  six  yards 
long  and  balf  a  yard  broad,  costs  in  Kathmandn  abont  onn  rapae  ct  np 
to  1-8-0.  • 

6.  KM  Ckint. — Manufactured  chiefly  in  the  hills  west  of  Kathmandn;  is  coarse» 

heavy,  very  rudely  dyed  and  printed,  bat  the  broadest  of  the  Nip4kM  fa* 
brics«  A  piece  eight  yards  long  by  2§  feet  wide,  costs  about  one  rupee 
eight  annas. 

7.  DmrMemh  CMn/.— Mannfaotnred  principally  at  Pokra  and  B6twal ;  very  coarse 

and  heavy,  but  has  a  better  width  than  the  Chintses  of  the  valley :  nsed  for 
jacket  linings,  and  women's  dresses ;  six  yards  long  and  two  feet  broad ; 
costs  in  Kathmandu  about  one  rupee  eight  annas. 

8.  MMdr  CkM, — From  its  spotted  pattern  it  takes  its  name ;  is  a  fiivorite  one 

ef  the  Bhatgaon  Chintaes.  A  piece  of  5i  yarda  long  and  half  a  yard  wide, 
costs  abont  one  mpee  eight  annas. 

9.  Harm  CkbU, — Comes  almost  exclusively  from  the  small  valley  of  Enaapa, 

20  sules  east  of  Kathmandu ;  coarse  and  hard  like  the  reat. 

10.  P4mM  Kadi. — Manufactured  in  the  eastern  hills,  is  broadert  and  some* 
what  finer  than  the  Noakote  article  (No.  2.)4  >  good  deal  of  this  article 
w  exported  from  Kepti  to  Bhote.  A  pieoe  of  14  yards  long  and  2i  feet 
wide,  costs  at  present  in  Kathmandu  three  rapees. 

il.  ITtfwa.-^Nipilese  imitation  of  the  Indian  mulmnl  or  common  j^nnse,  a 
wretched  mannl'acture.  Is  made  in  large  quantities  at  Bhatgaon,  and  gene- 
rallj  by  the  Newkrs  throughout  the  valley.  Is  used  ior  making  tnvbans  i 
a  pieae  of  eight  yards  long  and  six  inches  wide  is  sufficient  for  a  pagri,  and 
costs  generaJiy  four  annas.  Worn  by  the  poorer  Parbattiahs,  and  some 
Newirs,  for  the  Asiatic  turban  is  not  general  among  this  latter  race,  a 
sssaU  oonical  aknll  cap  being  the  moat  common  head-dress  among  them. 

12.  Bhan^dra. — A  very  coarse  and  strong  sackcloth  or  canvas,  manufactofed 
from  the  inner  bark  of  treeS|  by  the  people  of  the  hills,  and  mneU  nsed  in 
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the  valley  of  Nep41  for  making  grain-bagt  and  tacks,  for  the  transport  of 
merehandiae.  The  poorer  people  of  the  hilla,  who  mbsist  chiefly  by  wood- 
cutting and  carrying,  make  this  doth  in  their  houaea  and  wear  it.  I  can- 
not at  present  ascertain  the  description  of  trees  whose  bark  is  conferted  into 
this  clothing,  nor  the  detailed  process  employed  in  making  it  into  thread. 
The  hill  people  say  that  se? eral  different  trees  ftimish  the  appropriate  bark, 
nnd  that  it  is  necessary  to  beat  and  pound  it,  as  for  paper  making*,  prerious 
to  spinning  it  into  thread.  The  doth  is  eiceeding^y  strong  and  dnrable, 
and  is  said  to  stand  wet  for  a  long  time  without  bdng  rotted,  or  injured  in 
texture.  It  is  brought  to  Kathmando,  in  webs  of  about  Ave  yards  long,  and 
12  inches  broad,  which  costs  on  an  average  dght  annas. 

13.  Rhari, — K  coarse  kind  ot  woollen  blanket  manufactured  by  the  Bhoteahs 
of  the  Nepid  hilli,  and  worn  by  them  almost  ezolusiTdy  i  is  brought  to 
Kathmandu  in  jneces  of  7§  yards  long,  and  14  inches  wide,  and  ooets 
about  three  rupees.  Its  texture  is  very  thick  and  heavy,  but  it  is  ad- 
mirably suited  for  the  rainy  season,  to  the  inclemency  of  which  the  bnsden- 
bearing,  and  wood-cutting  Bhoteahs,  are  much  exposed.  The  Newkrs  do 
not  wear  thii,  nor  indeed  (as  a  general  practice)  any  woollen  garments. 
This  is  also  for  the  most  part  of  domestic  manufacture,  as  every  Bhoteah 
who  possesses  a  few  sheep,  has  a  web  or  two  of  it  made  up  annnally  by 
his  family.  To  add  to  the  warmth  and  thickness  of  the  Rhari,  it  is  fre- 
quently improved  by  beating  wool  into  it,  which  gives  it  the  appearance 
of  felt. 

14.  ilAo/e.— Has  its  name  from  that  of  the  people  making  and  wearing  it. 
The  hill  countries  north  of  Nyakote  and  the  vslley  of  Nepil,  np  to  the 
snows,  produce  this  article.  It  is  a  thick  and  soft  woollen  stuff,  half  blan- 
ket half  felt,  much  warmer  and  lighter  than  the  rhari,  but  inferior  to  it  as 
a  protection  against  rain.  A  piece  seven  or  eight  yards  long,  by  18  inches 
wide,  costs  in  Kathmandu  about  two  rupees  eight  annas. 

P.  S.  On  submitting  the  above  to  Mr.  Hodgson's  perusal,  he  informed  me 
of  the  existence  among  the  Newkrs,  of  some  coloured  cotton  mannihc- 
tures,  overlooked  by  me  in  this  list.  I  have  procured  specimens  of  them 
and  of  an  unnoticed  plain  manufacture,  both  of  which  are  added  \  they 
are  as  follows : 

15.  Pmim$ri» — So  called  by  the  Newfcrs.  It  is  a  strong  coarse  sort  of  check, 
generally  blue  and  white,  sometimes  red  and  white ;  is  entirely  a  domes- 
tic manufacture,  and  very  rardy  procurable  for  purchase  in  the  baser,  the 
women  not  weaving  more  of  it  than  suAees  for  their  own  wear.  Is  woven 
ezdnsively  by  the  Newkr  women  :  a  piec6  5}  yards  long,  and  2§  feet  wide, 
costs  about  2§  current  rupees.  There  are  severd  varieties  of  this  stuff,  as 
to  colour  and  pattern  (some  of  them  being  striped  instead  of  checked),  but 
dl  are  coarse  and  heavy. 

16.  Fimiid.— An  imitation  of  the  table  doth  manufacture  of  Diaapur,  and  the 
variety  technically  called  "  Bird's  eye."  Three  or  four  sorts  are  manufac- 
tured by  the  New&rs,  but  all  save  one  are  coarse  and  heavy.  It  is  worn 
by  the  better  class  of  Newkrs,  male  and  femde,  sn4  by  the  Parbattiah  soU 

*  See  the  Nepil  paper-making  process,  as  described  by  Mr.  Hooosok  in  tin 
Joumd  of  the  Asiatic  Society, 
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diery  occasiMiaUy.  A  web  of  tiz  yardt  long  by  two  feet  broad,  coite  three 
cwneBt  mpeee.  The  meniifactare  of  thie  urtiele  is  conftoed  priadpeUy  te 
the  larger  towns  of  the  Talley. 
17.  Bkim  Paga. — (Newiri.)  An  ancient  manafacture  and  article  of  clothing 
of  the  NewirSf  bat  not  worn  by  them  in  the  present  day.  Is  wore  only  by 
a  class  of  outcasts,  and  is  with  diAeulty  procurable ;  its  only  use  at  pre- 
sent is,  to  roll  the  oorpae  of  religious  persons  In  previous  to  being  burned. 
The  warp,  is  of  coarse  cotton  thread,  the  woof  of  soft  spun  woollen  yam, 
in  addition  to  which  some  line  wool  is  amalgamated  with  the  web  in  weaving 
it.  Its  texture  is  very  soft,  and  is  well  calcul^Md  for  a  warm  in-door  wear  i 
it  is  too  fleecy  to  be  kept  out  wet.  A  piece  ^f  four  feet  long  by  two  feet 
wide,  costs  two  current  rupees. 


v. — Summary  DescripHfm  of  tome  New   Species  of  Falcomdas.    By 

B.  H.  Hodgson,  Esq. 

GenoB  Aqtdla.     Species  new.     AquUa  Pertugra.    Jetty  Eagle^  (mihi.) 
Habitai,  the  central  and  northern  regions  of  Nepdl. 

This  species  is  throughout  of  a  black  colour,  but  less  pure  below 
than  above,  and  the  tail  is  transversely  marked  with  four  or  five  broad 
bands  of  a  paler  and  brownish  hue.  The  cere  and  toes  are  bright 
yellow.  The  bill  blue,  with  a  black  tip  ;  the  talons  black,  and  the  iris 
brown.  It  is  a  bird  of  somewhat  slender  form,  and  very  graceful  and 
powerful  flight,  possessing  all  the  influential  characters  of  the  genus, 
as  now  restricted ;  but  distinguished  from  its  type,  or  chrysactos,  by  a 
slenderer  bill,  rather  longer  toes,  and  longer  and  more  acute  talons.  It 
is  two  feet  five  inches  from  tip  of  the  bill  to  the  end  of  the  tail,  and 
five  feet  and  a  half  between  the  wings ;  and  is  chiefly  remarkable  for 
the  extreme  inequality  of  size  and  acuteness  of  the  talons.  The  orbits 
are  downy ;  the  sides  of  the  cere  clad  in  short,  soft  hairs ;  and  the 
feathers  of  the  hind  head  and  neck  are  prolonged  into  a  vague  crest 
of  narrow  composed  plumes.  The  cere  is  rather  large,  but  not  heavy ; 
the  bill  longer  than  the  head,  but  slight  rather  in  form.  The  wings 
are  equal  to  the  tail,  with  the  fourth  quill  longest,  and  all  the  great  ones 
strongly  emarginated,  remotely  from  their  tips ;  the  tips  being  inclined 
a  little  inwards :  tail  even,  or  subrounded. 

The  tarsi  moderate  and* plumed;  toes  nude  and  reticulate,  with 
three  or  four  scales  next  the  talons,  which,  as  already  noticed,  are 
very  acute,  and  the  inner  fore  and  hind  ones  of  extreme  length  and 
curve.  The  inner  fore  talon  is  the  largest,  then  the  hind  one,  next 
the  central,  and  the  outer  fore,  least. 

The  nares  are  obliquely  cleft  in  the  cere,  and  of  an  irregular  oval 
shape,  with  the  upper  margin  arched  and  tumid. 
2  o  2 
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This  18  a  shy  bard,  which  adheres  exclusively  to  the  wild  and  moan- 
tainons  tracts  of  the  hills.     Its  body  is  entirely  free  from  offensive 
odour  and  vermin,  and  its  prey  chiefly  the  pheasants  of  the  region 
it  frequents,  as  well  as  their  eggs.    Its  weight  is  about  4^  /ftt. 
Genus  HaliaetU9.     Species  new.     H,  Albipe$,  (mihi.) 
This  species  is  two  feet  nine  inches  long,  and  six  feet  eight  between 
the  tips  of  the  wings.     In  colour  it  nearly  resembles  Macei,  having 
the  head,  neck,  and  body,  pale  ruddy  browo,  darker  on  the  thighs 
and  rump ;  the  scapulars,  wings  and  tail,  saturate  brown :  a  large 
bar  of  pure  white  through  the  centre  of  the  tail :  and  the  cheeks,  chin, 
and  throat,  hoary.     The  bill  and  head  are  considerably  narrower  than 
in  the  golden  eagle,  but  the  bill  is  fully  as  long  in  proportion  to  the 
head,  and  even  more  so.     The  toes  are  longer  and  less  thick  than  in 
that  species,  and  the  talons  rather  more  curved.     In  other  respects, 
these  members  sufficiently  resemble  those  of  the  type  of  Aquila.     But 
the  tarsi  are  nearly  nude :  the  acropodia,  as  well  as  acrotarsta,  wholly 
scaled;  and  the  toes  are  cleft.     The  bill  is  longer  than  the  head, 
straight    towards  the  base,  and   at   it   nearly    twice   as   broad   as 
high.     The  lateral  compression  is,   in  general,   moderate,   and  the 
ridge  acutish ;  the  hook,  large ;  the  cutting  edges,  even.     The  cere, 
large,  nude,  clad  only  on  the  sides  towards  the  base  with  soft  hsurs, 
diverging  from  the  fore  angle  of  the  eye.  Nostrils,  forward,  sub-basal, 
obliquely  transverse,  irregularly  oval,  simple,  and  inclined  to  a  curve 
at  the  forward  extremity.     The  tarsi  are  low,  thick,  and  g^mmy ; 
plumed  over  the  knee,  and  a  little  below  it.     The  toes,  longish,  un- 
equal, stout,  cleft  to  their  origins  ;  but  the  outer  not  versatile.     To  the 
front,  both  tarsi  and  toes  are  scaled,  as  already  noted ;  but  the  junc- 
tion of  the  toes  and  tarsi,  as  well  as  the  sides  and  backs  of  the  latter, 
are  reticulate.     The  central  toe  is  as  long  as  the  tarsi.     The  talons 
are  long,  arched,  stout,  and  moderately  acute :  the  hind  one  being  the 
largest.     All  are  flat  below.     The  wings  are  very  nearly  equal  to  the 
tail,  and  have  the  fourth  quill  longest.     Most  of  the  g^reat  quills  are 
strongly  emarginated,  high  up,  on  both  webs.     The  tail  is  of  medial 
length,  and  square.   The  hook  of  the  bill  and  the  talons  are  black ;  the 
bill  blue ;  the  cere  yellow  :  iris  hazel  brown,  and  feet  pure  white. 

This  species  is  generally  found  on  the  banks  of  the  larger  rivers, 
near  to  where  they  issue  into  the  pluns,  and  it  preys  on  fish. 

Genus  Nisactus,  (mihi.) 

The  birds  of  this  genus  are  distinguished  by  wings  and  tail  formed 
upon  the  accipitrine  model ;  but  their  nares  are  transverse  and  specu- 
lated as  in  the  eagles.  Their  festooned  bills  have  a  form  which  is 
osculant  between  the  hawks  and  buzzards.     They  have  the  long  alen- 
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dtr  plumed  tarai  of  Limnmehu,  and  the  long,  acute,  aud  unequal  talons 
of  the  noblest  hawks  and  faloons,  to  which  moreover  they  assimilate 
in  their  manners,  adhering  ezdusively  to  the  wilds,  and  killing  their 
own  prey,  which  consists  ofpigeons,  jungle  fowls,  and  partridges. 

Species  NipaUtMU^  mihi.     HahUttt,  the  lower  hiUs  and  S0ul  forest. 

This  species  is  liable  to  vary  very  considerably  in  colour,  and  is 
sometimes  found  possessed  of  a  drooping  egpret*like  crest  of  two  long, 
narrow,  composed  plumes.  I  have  several  specimens,  procured  with- 
in the  past  10  years ;  but,  as  I  cannot  venture  to  determine  the  diver* 
sities  of  appearance  with  reference  to  sex  and  age  and  season,  I  shall 
describe  a  bird  in  each  of  the  more  striking  aspects  it  presents. 

1^/.  This  is  the  unorested  and  paler  aspect.  The  head,  the  neck, 
the  whole  body  below,  with  the  basal  and  interior  parts  of  the  plu- 
mage above,  are  white ;  the  wings,  back,  and  tail,  brown. 

The  crown  of  the  head,  and  the  dorsal  face  of  the  neck,  have  a  pale 
fewn-coloured  smearing.  The  cheeks,  chin,  and  throat  are  immacu- 
late ;  the  head,  neck,  and  body,  below  marked  lengthwise,  with  narrow 
lines  of  saturate  brown.  The  thighs  are  transversely  barred  with 
pale  fawn ;  and  the  plumes  of  the  tarsi,  with  the  lower  tail  coverts,  are 
unmarked.  Several  of  the  lesser  wing  coverts  are  broadly  margined 
with  white.  The  wings  and  taO  have  seven  cross  bars  of  saturate 
brown,  which  are  vaguely  seen  above— clearly  on  the  pale  inferior 
surface.  The  lining  of  the  wings  is  white,  with  here  and  there  a 
heart-shaped  brown  mark. 

2nd,  In  this,  the  darker  and  crested  form,  the  head  and  neck  an 
brown,  with  broad  white  margins, — a  change  caused  by  the  expansion 
of  the  central  streaks  of  No.  I .  The  cheeks  and  chin  have  a  triple 
longitudinal  marking  of  brown,  one  line  proceeding  from  the  chin 
down  the  throat,  and  one  from  either  side  of  the  gape  over  the  cheeks. 
The  transverse  bars  of  the  thighs  are  darker,  being  brown  rather  than 
rufous,  and  they  are  extended  over  the  tarsi  and  inferior  tail  coverts. 
Lastly,  from  the  back  part  of  the  head  proceed  two  long,  narrow,  com- 
posed plumes  of  brown  colour,  forming  a  very  graceful  pendant  prest. 

In  both  birds,  the  bill  is  blue  at  the  base,  black  at  the  tip ;  the  cere, 
greenish  yellow ;  the  iris,  golden ;  the  toes  yellow,  and  the  nails,  black. 
The  largest  specimen  procured  by  me  is  29|  inches  long  and  60  wide : 
the  smallest  is  25  inches  long  and  49^  wide.  The  former  weighed 
4  lbs.,  the  latter,  2  lb9,  12  oz.  The  intestines  vary  in  length  from  46 
to  50  inches.  There  are  two  small  coaca:  the  gut  is  much  more 
capacious  above  than  below.  The  stomach,  though,  of  course,  of 
the  solvent  type,  has  a  thiekish  sub-muscular  outer  coat,  and  there 
are  soft  ridgea  along  its  inner  sur&ce. 
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The  followmg  characters  of  the  bill  and  other  membera  and  or« 
gans  apply  equally  to  the  foregone,  and  to  that  which  will  be  pre- 
aently  described.  The  bill  is  shorter  than  the  head,  moderately 
compressed,  scarcely  arched  from  the  base,  and  scarcely  straight  at  it, 
distinctly  festooned,  and  moderately  hooked,  with  the  tip  of  the 
lower  mandible  very  slightly  truncated. 

The  cere  is  moderately  sized,  and  covered  on  the  sides  with  down 
and  soft  hairs,  which  latter  scarcely  reach  forward  to  the  nares.  The 
nares  are  almost  vertical,  ovate,  angulated,  and  smallish.  The  orbits, 
dad ;  the  cartilage  of  the  brows,  nude  and  prominent ;  the  eye,  ra« 
ther  large  ;  the  tarsi,  long,  slender,  and  plumed ;  the  toes  of  medial 
unequal  length  and  thickness  ;  slenderer  and  longer  than  in  Aquila  or 
in  BtUeo,  not  so  long  or  so  fine  as  in  the  noble  hawks  and  falcons, 
although,  as  in  them,  possessed  of  rough  soles  and  large  balls  ; 
acropodia,  reticulate,  with  three  or  four  scales  next  the  talons.  The 
outer  toe  is  connected  with  the  central  by  a  membrane  :  the  talons, 
long,  acute,  and  unequal,  as  much  so  as  in  the  noblest  of  the  hawks ; 
the  hind  talon,  largest,  and  all  flat  beneath. 

The  wings  and  tail  are  as  strong  and  firm  as  in  the  finest  of  the 
Falconine  race.  The  tail  consists  of  12  equal  and  broad  feathers. 
The  wings  reach  only  to  its  centre.  The  fifth  quill  is  the  longest : 
but  the  fourth  and  sixth  are  nearly  equal  to  it ;  the  first  considerably, 
the  second  and  third,  moderately  and  equally,  graduated  up  to  the 
longest ;  first  to  sixth  inclusively  emarginate,  high  up,  on  the  inner 
web,  and  second  to  seventh,  on  the  outer. 

Species  Grandis,  (mihi.) 

I  have  been  able  to  procure  but  one  species  of  this  bird,  which  was 
taken  alive,  and  lived  in  confinement  upwards  of  three  years.  It  died 
in  December,  in  full  plumage.  It  was  a  male,  and  answered  to  the 
following  description.  The  iris  is  brown  ;  the  cere  and  toes,  yellow ; 
the  bill,  blue,  its  tip  and  the  talons,  black.  Head,  neck,  body,  and 
wings,  saturate  brown  above,  beneath  white,  stained  with  rufous ;  the 
tail,  above,  slaty-blue.  The  cheeks,  chin,  throat,  and  breast  exhibit 
on  each  plume  a  central  broad  stripe  of  dark  brown,  following  the 
shaft,  and  margined  on  either  side  with  rufous,  on  a  white  ground. 
The  thighs  are,  herring-boned  with  brown  ;  and  the  tarsi  and  vent, 
narrowly  streaked  lengthwise  with  the  same  colour.  The  under  tail 
coverts  transversely  barred  with  mixed  rufous  and  brown :  and  the 
ground  colour  of  the  thighs  and  tarsi,  for  the  most  part,  rufous.  The 
lining  of  the  wings  is  an  irregular  mixture  of  the  hues  of  the  upper 
and  lower  surfaces  :  or  saturate  brown  and  white,  stained  with 
rufous.     There  are  six  narrow,  irreg^ular  cross  bars  on  the  tail«  with 
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one  broftd  terminal  one,  ef  a  blackish  hue ;  but  the  tip  itself  is  pale. 
The  wings  and  tail,  on  their  inner  surface,  are  whitish,  irregularly 
crossed  with  freckles  of  brown,  disposed  barwise. 

The  bird  measured  27  inches  by  60,  and  weighed  5  lb$. 


VI. — Synoptical  Deicriptitm  of  Sundry  New  Animals,  enumerated  in  the 
Catalogue  o/Nipdlete  Mammals.    By  B.  H.  Hodosom,  £sq. 

SciuROPTBRUS,  Cuvier. 

Species,  Alboniger.     Black  and  white. 

Flying  Squirrel,  mihi. 

Habitat,  central  and  Northern  regions  of  Nip£l. 

Sc.  above  black,  faintly  shaded  with  hoary  or  rufous ;  below,  white, 
with  a  slight  tinge  of  yellow ;  tail,  concolorous  with  the  body  above, 
distinctly  distichous,  flattened,  and  rather  shorter  than  the  animal. 
Nude  skin  of  lips,  ears,  and  feet  fleshy  white.  Snout  to  rump,  1 1 
inches ;  taO,  8^,  without  the  terminal  hair — 9,  with  it ;  weight,  9  oz. 

Observations.  The  sexes  are  alike :  the  young  are  pure  black  above, 
pure  white  below.  The  species  has  but  six  teats,  four  ventral  and 
two  inguinal.  The  intestines  are  85  inches  long,  or  eight  times  the 
length  of  the  animal.  They  have  a  wide  caecum  of  nine  Laches  in 
length,  placed  at  18  inches  only  from  the  anal  extremity. 

Species,  Magnificus.     Splendid. 

Flying  Squirrel,  mihi. 

Habitat,  as  above. 

Sc.  Above,  intense  chesnut,  (the  fruit ;)  below  and  the  shoulders, 
golden  red;  tail,  paler  than  the  body  above,  and  tipped  black:  a 
black  zone  round  the  eyes,  and  another  embracing  the  mustachios ; 
chin,  pale,  with  a  black  triangular  spot.  Nude  parts  of  skin,  fleshy 
white.  Tail,  cylindrico-depressed,  and  considerably  longer  than  the 
animal. 

Parachute,  large,  enveloping  six  inches  of  the  tail.  Leng^  of  the 
animal,  16  inches,  of  the  tail,  22  ;  weight  3^  lbs. 

Observations.  Sexes,  essentially  similar  in  colour.  In  old  animals  the 
chesnut  colour  tipt  hoary,  and,  in  the  young,  black  tipt.  In  all,  the 
tail,  beyond  the  limits  of  the  parachute,  is  paler  than  the  superior 
surface  of  the  body :  and  the  black  point  is  always  present.  So  are 
the  facial  marks,  though  they  be  less  conspicuous  in  young  speci- 
mens. The  intestinal  canal  is  fourteen  feet  two  inches  long,  or  10| 
times  as  long  as  the  body;  8.8  to  the  caecum ;  5.6  below  it.      The 
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c«cam  18  20  inches  long,  very  oapaciaiift,  and  saocalated.  This  aptciea 
breeds  in  the  rains,  and  seems  to  produce  bnt  one  young  at  a  thne. 
In  September,  the  offspring  are  tolerably  indepe^ent  o€  their  motiier, 
but  their  flying  membrane  is  much  less  developed  than  in  tnatuiity. 

Grenus,  Sciurus,  Auctorum. 

Species,  Lokriah,  mihi. 

Habitat,  as  before. 

Above,  satttrate  brown,  tipped  with  intense  orange  ;  below,  and  the 
thighs,  deep  orange.  Tail,  concolorous  with  the  body  above,  distich- 
ous, flattened,  and  broad,  with  a  doable  margin  of  black  and  hoary. 
Length  from  snout  to  rump,  eight  inches.  Of  the  tail,  6|  inches.  With- 
out the  terminal  hair,  equal  to  animal  with  it ;  weight  8  oz. 

Species,  Lokroides,  mihi. 

Very  similar  to  the  last,  but  has  the  inferior  parts  rufous  hoary ; 
the  thighs,  concolorous  with  the  body  above,  and  the  tail  narrower 
and  void  of  marginal  bands. 

Observations.  The  sexes  alike  in  both  the  above  species.  Teats, 
six  in  both*.  Intestines,  66  inches,  or  but  eight  times  the  length  of 
the  body,  and  of  uniform  calibre  throughout.  At  15  inches  from  the 
anal  extremity,  a  caecum  of  four  to  five  inches  long,  and  double  the 
calibre  of  the  intestinal  canal. 

Genus,  Fblis,  Auctorum.  ' 

Species,  Viverriceps,  mihi.     Sharp-faced  CTat,  mihi. 

Habitat,  open  lowlands  of  lower  region. 

F.  V.  Wild  cat,  with  subviverrine  faee,  small  ears,  and  sliort, 
slender,  and  tapered  tail,  reaching  one  inch  below  the  os  calcis.  Above, 
and  the  neck,  deep  cat  gpray,  or  fulvous  gpray  brown.  Below,  the  head, 
tail,  belly,  and  insides  of  the  limbs,  hoary.  From  the  eyes  to  the 
root  of  the  tail,  four  subcontinaous  black  lines  :  two  more  parallel  to, 
and  without,  them,  from  the  eyes  to  the  shoidders;  two  perfect 
bands  round  the  jaws,  from  the  eyes  :  and  three  round  the  front  of 
the  neck  and  breast.  Ears,  black  outside,  with  a  large  gpray  centnd 
spot,  and  rufous  hoary  on  the  inside.  Body  and  limbs,  wholly  cover- 
ed with  roundish  fuU  black  spots,  having  a  sublhnear  disposition  firom 
the  head  towards  the  tail ;  the  feet  only,  from  the  os  calcis  and  top  of 
the  carpi,  being  immaculate.  The  tail  exhibits  above  and  below  the 
ground  colours  of  the  body.  On  the  upper  surface,  six  or  seven  trans* 
verse  bands,  the  two  or  three  next  the  body,  composed  of  dots,  arrang- 
ed linearly,  and  the  terminal  one  being  large,  forming  a  blackish  tip 
to  the  tiul  on  that  surface.     Length,  from  snout  to  rump,  30  inches ; 

*  In  the  Ktfgne  Animal,  eight  tea^  are  aitigaed  to  the  sqiiirrals. 
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of  the  tail,  10{  inches,  or  1 1|  with  the  hair :  mean  height,  15  :  weight 
17  lbs. 

Ohservaiwns.  This  species  is  affined  to  the  Viverrw  hy  the  form  of 
its  face,  and  to  the  Lynxes,  by  the  shortness  of  its  tail,  which  extends 
but  little  belcw  the  os  calcis.  But  it  has  no  farther  resemblance  to 
either :  its  ears  being  nodoeably  short  and  untafted ;  its  body,  fall,  and 
its  limbs,  strong  and  of  medial  length.  The  females  are  nearly  as 
large  as  the  males,  to  which  they  bear  a  close  extemid  likeness.  In 
the  catalogue,  this  animal  is  called  a  variety  of  the  Serval ;  but  the 
inspection  of  several  specimens  has  satisfied  me  of  its  specific  novelty. 
It  is  distinctly  described  in  the  catalogue,  though  summarily.  The 
intestinal  canal  is  more  than  three  times  the  length  of  the  body,  and 
the  caecum  is  an  inch  long,  with  the  diameter  of  the  large  g^t,  which 
n  sensibly  more  capacious  than  the  small. 

Genus,  Fblis.     Subgenus,  Lynchun, 

Species,  L,  Erythrotua,     Red-eared  Lynx,  mihi. 

Habitat,  all  the  three  regions  of  Nipil,  and  abundant  in  all. 

Lynx.  Above,  pale  earthen  brown,  with  a  lively  tinge  of  rusty  red  : 
below,  clear,  but  pale  ferruginous  ;  the  body,  immaculate ;  the  cubits  on 
both  aspects,  and  the  femora  externally,  crossed  with  blackish  zigzag 
lines ;  tail  slender,  attenuated,  and  reaching  one  inch  below  the  os  cal- 
cis ;  concolorous  with  the  body  towards  the  base,  but  towards  the  tip, 
paler  andcanescent,  encircled  with  four  or  five  blackish  rings,  and  tipt 
with  black ;  lips,  jaw,  and  a  zone  round  the  eye,  posteally,  pure  white. 
Ears,  externally  intense,  rusty  red,  with  black  tip  and  small  pencil  of 
the  same  hue ;  their  lining,  mfescent  white  ;  feet,  from  the  os  calcis 
and  top  of  the  wrist,  downwards,  pale  rusty,  immaculate,  and  black- 
ened posteally. 

Snout  to  rump,  22  inches ;  mean  height,  1 6  inches ;  length  of  tail, 
10,  without  the  hair,  1 1  with  it;  weight,  14  lbs. 

Remarks,  The  female  in  this  species  is  considerably  less  than  the 
male,  but  neither  sex  nor  nonage  affects  the  marking  of  the  animals. 
An  imperfect  state  of  the  fur  does  so  :  for  when  the  red-eared  Lynx 
is  moulting  (so  to  speak),  the  sides  of  the  body  exhibit  some  vague, 
wavy,  stripes,  having  a  subvertical  direction. 

The  tufts  of  the  ears  are  always  present,  and  the  molar  teeth  have 
tubercles  on  the  inner  side,  notwithstanding  the  general  assertion  of 
authors  that  the  Lynxes  want  them.  His  lengthened  limbs,  large 
pencilled  ears,  and  shortish  tail  proclaim  this  animal  a  Lynx.  His 
resemblance  indeed  to  the  Chans  of  Ruppel  is  so  very  striking,  tiiat  in 
the  catalogue  I  identified  him  with  that  species.  From  the  examin- 
ation of  numberless  specimens,  I  am  now  satified,  however,  that  our  ani- 
2  H 
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mal  is  specifically  distinct  from  the  Chans,  as  well  as  from  the  Lyhian 
Caracal,  to  which  in  some  points  of  colouring,  he  hears  a  nearer  like- 
ness than  to  Chans.  This  species  is  very  uhiquitarian,  being  equally 
common  in  all  the  three  regions  of  Nepil.  In  the  central  and  north* 
em  regions,  he  represents  the  wild  cat,  which  is  not  a  denizen  of  these 
mountains ;  nor  (I  think)  of  the  plains  of  India. 

The  red-eared  Lynx  breeds  twice  a  year,  producing  three  or  four 
kittens  at  a  birth. 

The  intestinal  canal  of  the  species  barely  exceeds  twice  the  length 
of  the  body,  and  is  of  nearly  equal  calibre  throughout.  The  c«cum 
is  but  half  an  inch  long,  with  a  breadth  somewhat  less  than  that  of 
the  large  gut.  Preys  on  pheasants,  partridges,  hares,  and  rats :  breeds 
in  the  woods,  but  wanders  freely  through  the  standing  crops.  One 
of  them,  a  female,  took  up  its  abode,  and  bred,  under  the  residency 
mansion,  in  the  past  year. 

Genus  Mus,  Auctorum. 

Subgenus,  Rattus,  (Mus.) 

Species,  R.  Niviventer.     White-bellied  Rat,  mihi. 

Above,  saturate  black  brown :  below,  pure  white ;  tail,  conaiderablj 
longer  than  the  body,  and  paled  on  the  inferior  surface.  Size  and 
aspect  of  Mus  Rattus. 

Observations.  For  some  time  I  took  this  animal  to  be  a  variety 
merely  of  the  common  types,  but  I  have  now  ascertained  that  it  is  a 
distinct  species*.  It  is  invariably  pure  white  below,  and  even  the  tail 
is  paled  on  the  abdominal  aspect. 

The  tail,  too,  is  considerably  longer  dian  in  Rattus. 

Species,  Rattus.  Nemarivagus,  mihi.  Throughout,  dusky  brown:  the 
centre  of  the  belly  only  being  paler  and  hoary  blue ;  the  bristles  of 
the  back,  unusually  long  and  numerous,  but  not  erect  or  spiny ; 
tail  shorter  than  the  body,  size  large  ;  snout  to  rump,  12  inches. 
Length  of  the  tail,  9| ;  ears,  tail,  and  members  strictly  assimilating  with 
the  ordinary  type. 

Remarks,  The  species  avoids  houses,  dwelling  in  burrows  in  the 
fields,  and  more  especially  in  the  small  woods.  In  the  catalogue,  it 
is  called  Setifer,  to  which  species  it  bears  much  resemblance.  The 
females  have  twelve  teats. 

Genus,  Manis  auctorum. 

Species,  Auritns,  mihi.     Eared  Manis. 

Habitat,  lower  and  central  regions. 

*  In  the  central  region  of  Nep&l,  there  are  four  specieg  of  Rat,  Deeamt&Qi, 
Rattus,  Niviventer,  and  Nemortragus.  Bach  distinguished  by  an  appropiate 
local  name,  and  by  some  pecoUarity  of  manners. 
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Mania,  with  rounded,  naked  ears,  vertically  developed ;  thick  tail, 
more  than  one  third  thorter  than  the  hody ;  and  scales  forming  23  lon« 
gitudinal  series  on  the  body  and  neck  only.  Snout  to  vent,  22  inches. 
Vent  to  tip  of  taU.  13.  Weight,  12  to  14  lbs. 

Remarks.  In  the  English  Regpne  Animal  the  genus  Manis  is  said 
to  be  devoid  of  external  ears.  Presuming  the  correctness  of  this 
statement,  I  have  indicated  a  remarkable  peculiarity  of  the  present 
species  by  the  specific  name  Auritus.  Tlie  external  ear,  though  small, 
is  perfectly  distinct ;  the  helix  having  a  breadth  or  free  exsertion  from 
the  head,  of  more  than  half  an  inch,  and  a  longitudinal  course  of  one 
and  an  eighth  inch,  in  a  direction  vertically  transverse.  In  the  cata- 
logue, this  animal  is  mentioned  by  the  name  of  the  short-tAiled  or 
common  Indian  species,  (M.  Pentadactyla  of  Linn.)  with  which  I  then 
supposed  it  to  be  identical.  It  differs  however  very  materially,  not 
only  by  the  presence  of  ears,  but  by  the  much  greater  number  of  its 
scales.  In  our  animal,  the  longitudinal  series  consists  of  23  for  the 
ne^  and  body  alone ;  there  being  also  10  for  the  head,  and  19  for  the 
tail.  The  Manis  Javanica  of  Dssmaust  is  said  to  have  a  series  of  17 
for  the  body  only.  I  presume  our's  yet  exceeds  this  number.  The 
general  appearance  of  our  animal  is  sufficiently  assimilated  to  Cras- 
sicaudata ;  the  body  being  rather  full,  though  elongated,  and  the  tail 
shorter  than  the  body,  and  very  thick  at  the  base. 

This  latter  member  is  flattened  below;  broadly  convexed  above; 
and  its  scales  are  shorter  and  wider  than  those  of  the  body.  The  feet 
are  pentadactylous ;  the  colour  of  the  scales,  earthy  brown,  and  of  the 
nude  skin,  fleshly  white.  As  I  have  been  so  fortunate  as  recently  to 
witness  the  gestation  and  parturition  of  this  species,  and  have  been 
also  enabled  to  note  the  animal's  manners,  with  its  anatomical  struc- 
ture, I  purpose,  ere  long  to  give  the  results  of  these  observations ;  and 
shall  only  add,  on  the  present  occasion,  that  if  the  incaution  of  authors 
only  has  led  to  the  assertion,  that  the  genus  is  earless,  and  the  epithet 
Auritus  affixed  to  our  species  thus  cease  to  be  characteristic,  I  would 
then  suggest  the  trivial  name  Plurisquamis,  or  the  many-scaled. 

Genus  Vivsara. 

Snbg^us,  Manousta,  (Herpestes.) 

Species  Auropunctata,  mihi. 

Habitat,  the  Central  Region. 

Mungoose.  Of  an  uniform  saturate  olive  brown,  freckled  with  golden 

yellow,  an  aspect  resulting  from  the  five-fold  annulation  of  each  hair, 

with  black  and  aureous  ;  cheeks,  more  or  less  rusty ;  fur  of  the  body, 

short,  soft,  and  adpressed ;  ^  an  inch  below  os  calcis  furred ;  size  small ; 

2  H  2 
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tail,  shorter  than  the  body,  snout  to  nunp,  1 1  inches ;  tail,  9  or  10|- with 
the  hair. 

Remarks.  In  this  species,  as  in  the  following,  the  tail  is  pointed, 
much  attenuated  from  a  thick  base,  and  clad  in  long  lax  hair.  The 
naked  skin  of  the  lips  and  soles  is  fleshy  brown  :  the  iris,  brownish 
yellow ;  pupil,  variable,  but  usuaUy  oblong  and  snbtransverse ;  digits, 
membraned  crescentwise  to  the  third  phalanges.  No  anal  pouch,  bat 
the  folds  of  the  skin  on  the  caudal  margin  of  the  anus  are  subddated 
and  furnished  with  some  scattered  glandulous  points  below  the  snrfiice, 
probably  subservient  merely  to  the  lubrication  of  the  parts.  The  ani- 
mal emitting  no  peculiar  odour. 

The  intestinal  canal  is  36  inches  long,  or  more  than  three  times  the 
length  of  the  body,  and  of  equal  diameter  throughout.  The  caecnm  is 
one  inch  long,  and  wide  as  the  g^t.  The  stomach  has  thickish  coats, 
and  is  equally  broad  almost  at  either  end.  The  molar  teeth  are  brist- 
led with  points  almost  as  in  the  Insectivora.  In  the  catalogfue,  thi^ 
animal  is  identified  with  the  M.  Javanica  of  Horsfiklo.  But  in  the 
judgment  of  very  competent  persons,  it  is  a  distinct  species.  It  difllexs 
materially  from  the  common  Mungoose  of  the  plains,  not  only  ^by  its 
smaller  size,  softer  shorter  hair,  and  darker  ooloor,  but  by  a  less  ver- 
miform habit  of  the  body  and  shorter  toes,  the  soles  of  which,  in  the 
hinder  extremities,  are  less  extended  towards  the  os  calds. 

Species  Nyula,  mihi. 

The  Nyi^l  of  the  plains.     Habitat,  the  open  Taral. 

Mungoose.  Varied,  with  mixed  rich  red  brown  and  hoary  yellow,  the 
ears,  face,  and  limbs,  redder  and  less  maculate ;  the  neck  and  body  be- 
low, pure  pale  yellow  ;  hair  of  the  body  and  tail,  long  and  harsh,  with 
10  to  12  rings  of  alternate  brown  and  yellow ;  toes,  long,  and  in  the 
hind  extremities,  nude  to  the  os  calcis  ;  tail,  concolorous  with  the  body 
above,  pointed  and  equal  to  the  body  in  length.  Snout  to  rump,  15 
inches;  tail,  the  same,  or  18  with  the  terminal  hair. 

Remarks.  This  is  the  common  Mungoose  of  the  Nipalese  lowlands, 
and  of  North  Behar,  and  which  is  identified  with  Cafra  vel  Grisea  in 
the  catalogue,  perhaps  justly  so  :  I  leave  it  to  others  to  judge.  Both 
of  the  above  species  affect  the  cultivated  fields  when  the  crops  are 
standing,  and  the  grass  after  the  crops  are  down.  They  live  in  borrows 
of  their  own  making  ;  and  the  structure  of  their  extremities  is  fosse- 
rial,  but  not  typically  so  ;  the  nails  being  suited  also  to  climbing  trees, 
at  which  the  anim  ils  are  sufficiently  expert. 

The  males  are  larger  than  the  females ;  and  the  young  darker  hued 
than  their  parents.  The  females  breed  in  spring :  have  four:  ventral 
teats,  and  usually  produce  three  or  four  young  at  a  birth.     The  food 
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of  both  species  consists  of  snakes,  rats,  mice,  eggs,  small  birds,  and 
g^rilli. 

Mr.  Grat  in  some  recent  valuable  remarks  on  the  ViyerridBe, 
observes,  that  the  Mungooses  have  "  long,  slender,  and  free  toes,  and 
anal  pondies  of  greater  or  less  depth."  I  have  again  and  ag^n  exam- 
ined fresh  specimens  of  Nyida  and  of  Auropunctata,  with  a  view  to 
these  assertions,  but  the  result  of  my  observations  is  that  they  are 
almost  wholly  erroneous.  Neither  in  the  highland  nor  lowland  ani- 
mal is  there  any  semblance  of  an  anal  pouch  ;  and  the  toes  of  both  are 
connected  by  a  membrane  as  far  forwards  as  the  hinder  edge  of  the 
third  phalanx.  In  Ny&la,  indeed  the  toes  are  elongated,  and  the  hind 
feet  nearly  nude  to  the  heel.  In  Auropunctata,  however,  the  toes  have 
but  a  medial  length,  and  the  fur  reaches  fully  half  an  inch  below  the 
point  of  the  heel. 

The  fEu;t  is,  that  the  structure  of  the  Mungoose,  though  digitigrade 
opon  the  wholci  is  by  no  means  typically  so :  and,  in  the  slow  stealthy 
motion  to  which  they  are  much  accustomed  whilst  questing  for  their 
prey,  they  use  the  plantigrade  action.  Their  nails  are  fossorial  in  the 
main  ;  and,  like  most  diggers,  these  animals  incline  somewhat  to  the 
plantigrade  structure  and  movement.  In  fact,  they  lead  off  from  the 
typical  digitigrades  towards  the  plantigrades,  through  the  Paradoxuri, 
the  Gluttons  and  the  Rattels ;  still,  however,  retaining  the  shortish 
toes  and  lengthened  compact  metatarsi  of  the  digitigrades. 

Tribe,  Plantiqbades. 

Genus,  Gulo.  Elnglish  Regne  Animal. 

Species  new.     Gulo  Nipalensis,  mihi. 

Habitat,  Central  region  of  Nipal. 

G.  Above,  earthy  brown :  below,  with  the  edge  of  the  upper  lip,  the 
insides  of  the  limbs,  and  terminal  half  of  tail,  yellow;  a  white 
mesial  stroke  from  the  nape  to  the  hips,  and  a  white  band  across  the  fore- 
head, spreading  on  the  cheeks  and  confluent  with  the  pale  colour  of  the 
animal's  lower  surface  :  head  and  body  vermiformed ;  digits  and  nails  of 
the  anterior  extremities  stronger  ;  half  way  from  the  os  calcis  to  the 
fingers,  hairy ;  fiir  of  two  sorts,  and  abundant,  but  not  lengthened 
or  harsh,  nor  annulated :  tail,  cylindrlco-tapered,  pointed,  half  the 
length  of  the  animal ;  snout  to  rump,  16  inches ;  tail,  7  J,  or  9  with  the 
terminal  hair. 

Remarks.  In  the  catalogue,  this  animal  is  identified  with  the  Gulo 
Orientalis  of  Java  (apud  Horsfibld),  which  is  at  all  events,  the  insular 
analogue  of  cur's.  The  cheek  teeth  are  {{  and  the  animal  conse- 
quently belongs  to  genus  Gulo,  as  defined  in  the  English  Regne 
Animal. 
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The  form  of  this  species  is  decidedly  MosteUne  from  the  snout 
to  the  tail ;  and  not  merely  the  head,  with  its  several  external  organs 
bnt  the  skull  also  bears  a  close  resemblance  to  those  of  Martes  and 
Putorius.  The  anterior  limbs,  however,  are  decidedly  fossorial,  and 
the  hinder  suited  for  walking  in  a  sabplantigrade  manner :  both  wholly 
unfitted  for  raptatory  or  scansorial  purposes. 

Genus  Gulo.     Species  new. 

G.   Urva,  mihi.  Habitat,  Central  and  Northern  Regions. 

Urvd  of  the  Nipilese. 

G.  Urvi.  Above  and  the  sides  jackal  colour,  or  falvous  iron  gray ; 
abdominal  aspect  of  the  neck,  chest,  and  belly,  with  the  entire  limbs, 
dusky  brown,  a  lateral  band  on  either  side  the  neck,  from  the  gape  to 
the  shoulders,  white  ;  size  and  aspect  of  the  preceding  ;  fur  of  two 
sorts,  and  very  abundant ;  hair  very  long,  and  laxly  set  on ;  quadran- 
nulated  with  black  and  fulvous  ;  anterior  and  posterior  extremities  of 
equal  strength,  and  the  nails  simply  ambulatory,  being  suited  neither 
to  raption,  scansion,  nor  digging ;  for  the  rest,  the  general  form  of 
the  feet  as  in  the  preceding. 


P.  S,  The  whole  of  the  above  animals  were  discovered  by  me 
several  years  back  (1823-1829).  and  might  have  been  described  much 
sooner,  had  I  not  deemed  it  improper  to  hazard  the  multiplication  of 
imaginary  species  by  characterising  from  one  or  two  specimens.  There 
is  not  one  of  these  species  of  which  I  have  not  procured  several  sped- 
mens  at  aU  seasons,  and  either  alive  or  just  killed.  The  indicationu  of 
the  catalogue  are  such  as  to  entitle  me  to  date  from  its  publication 
(origmally  in  1829).  But,  in  truth,  my  object  has  been,  and  is,  much 
less  to  share  in  the  scramble  of  nomenclators,  than  to  ascertain  the 
habits  and  structure  of  species. 

Nothing  is  so  vague  at  present  as  the  true  limits  of  species,  and  as 
my  first  aim  was  rather  to  find  resemblances  than  differences,  so  per- 
haps  it  might  wisely  have  been  my  last. 

If,  however,  any  person  who  chances  to  lay  hold  upon  a  single 
shrivelled  skin,  may  forthwith  announce  a  new  animal,  the  real  student 
of  nature  must  be  content  to  leave  what  is  called  discovery  to  the 
mere  nomenclator ;  and  the  science  must  continue  to  groan  under  an 
mcreasmg  weight  of  fictitious  species. 


6.  H.  H. 
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VII. — Note  on  the  occasional  existence  of  fresh  water  on  the  surface  of 

the  ocean.     By  Mr,  C.  Brownlow. 

It  18  stated  in  a  recent  paper  by  Abaoo^  on  the  subject  of  Artesian 
Wells,  upon  the  authority  of  one  of  our  most  accurate  observers—Bu- 
CHANAN— thatj  when  on  his  way  to  India,  he  found  fresh  water  more 
than  one  hundred  miles  from  land,  to  the  eastward  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal. 
Abaoo  has  adduced  this  fact  to  prove,  that  springs  rise  to  the  surface 
of  the  globe  from  unknown  depths.  He  is  doubtless  correct  in  this  as. 
sertion,  as  long  as  he  confines  his  observations  to  land  phenomena — 
many  causes,  however,  led  me  to  doubt  that  fresh  water  could  rise  to  the 
snr^oe  at  sea,  among  which  may  be  enumerated  the  effects  of  tides, 
the  disturbance  and  friction  of  one  fluid  passing  up  through  the  other, 
and  the  strong  affinity  which  aids  their  combination  while  thus  In  motion. 

The  fact  that  fresh  water  deposited  in  the  shape  of  rain,  remains 
unmixed  with  the  salt  water  beneath,  for  many  hours,  during  calm  wea- 
ther; that  it  is  found  at  sea,  around  the  mouths  of  large  rivers,  during 
serene  days,  at  an  almost  incredible  distance,  led  me  to  seek  for  an  ezpla- 
nation  of  Buohanan's  fact,  in  some  less  embarrassing  theory  than  the  one 
which  Araoo  has  adopted.  I  accordingly  applied  to  Mr.  Sinclair,  one  of 
the  most  experienced  and  intelligent  of  the  members  of  the  Pilot  service, 
who  acquainted  me  with  the  following  fact. 

In  the  month  of  October,  1803,  in  connection  with  Branch  Pilot  Bason, 
be  took  charge  of  the  Gungava,  an  Arab  ship,  from  Muscat,  laden  with 
koreee.  The  passage  of  the  vessel  had  been  long  and  tedious,  and  they 
were  deliberating  on  throwing  their  horses  overboard,  when  one  of  the  men, 
who  had  been  bathing  on  a  hatch,  came  and  reported  that  the  wuter  along 
aide  was  fresh;  a  bucket  was  thrown  over,  which  went  something  below 
the  surface,  and  the  water  brought  up  was  salt !— on  further  examination, 
it  was  found  that  the  water  on  the  surface  was  perfectly  fresh.  The  vessel 
was  supplied  from  this  source,  and  the  cargo  saved.  Another  member  of 
the  same  body  informs  me,  that  during  the  Burmese  war,  he  obtained 
fresh  water  thus  when  taking  troops  to  Rangoon*. 

It  appears  more  reasonable  to  account  for  this  fact,  by  referring  to  the 
increased  impulse  of  the  waters  discharged  from  the  Ganges  during  the 
rains,  to  the  quantity  of  fresh  water  actually  deposited  on  the  surface  of 
the  sea,  at  this  season  of  the  year,  and  to  the  laws  of  the  specific  gravity 
whidi  determine  the  relative  positions  of  fluid  bodies,  than  to  adopt  a 
theory  which  at  once  tets  these  aside,  and  does  violence  to  an  established 
princSple  in  physiGe :  for  these  reasons  I  think  Abaoo's  inference  open  to 
objection. 


*  These  instaaoes  oeenrred  over  that  remarkable  part  of  the  bay,  the  **  swatch 
qf  no  ^revfid,**  the  depth  of  which  renders  Akago's  theory  still  more  uDtenable ! 
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VIII.— Nb^e  on  the  Cervus  Duvaucelii  of  Cuvier,  or  C.  Elaphoides  and 

Bahraiya  of  Hodgson. 

In  the  number  of  the  Journal  for  last  November,  p.  648,  PL  VIII.  Mr. 
Hodgson  hag  given  the  specific  characters,  and  a  figure  of  the  head  and 
horns  of  a  deer  which  he  describes  as  a  new  species  under  the  name  of 
Cervus  Einphoides.  The  author  of  this  notice  came  to  know  this  species 
in  February  1834,  from  a  fine  specimen  shot  by  Mr.  Monet  inajhil 
near  Muzaffemagar,  in  the  Kadir  of  the  Ganges.  Finding  no  mention* 
made  of  it  in  Hamilton  Smith's  very  complete  Synopsis  of  the  tribe  in 
GHiFFiTu'sTranalationofthe  Animal  Kingdom,  he  was,  like  Mr.  Hodgson, 
led  to  consider  it  as  an  undescribed  species,  to  which  he  attached,  in  his 
collection,  the  specific  name  of  C.  Eneiodoeerue,  and  "  Bara  Sinha/'  of 
the  natives.  But  he  subsequently  found  that  it  was  known  to  Cuvmr  as 
a  distinct  species.  In  the  fourth  volume  of  the  Oteemens  FotsUee,  third 
edition,  p.  505,  the  horns  of  the  animal  are  described  under  the  name  of 
C.  Duvaucelii,  in  honour  of  his  step-son,  who  sent  them  to  Cctvibr  from 
India ;  and  in  Plate  XXXIX  of  the  same  volume,  he  gives  outlines  of  three 
varieties  of  horns  (figs.  6,  7,  and  8,)  which  put  it  beyond  all  doubt  that 
the  C.  Duvaucelii  of  the  Ow.  FoBri.,  and  the  Cervue  EiaphMee  of  Hodo. 
BON,  are  the  same  species.    Cuvibr's  words  are  these : 

"'  Cet  infatigable  naturaliate  M.  Duvaucbl,  tee  met  encore  k  meme 
de  faire  connoitre  k  roes  lecteurs  deux  especes  de  cerf  des  Indes  enti&re- 
ment  nouvelles  pour  les  naturalistes. 

"  La  premiere,  &c.  (he  then  goes  on  to  describe  the  C,  WdUiML) 
Nous  navons  que  les  hois  de  I'autre  esp^ce,  mais  ils  suffisent  parfaitement 

pour  la  caracteriser. 

"  A  la  premiere  vue  on  les  prendroit  pour  ceux  d'un  vieux  cerf  common, 
et  bien  des  voyageurs  ont  du  s'y  tromper,  mais  c'est  toute  une  autre  cour- 
bure,  et  une  autre  distribution  d'andouillers. 

«'  Le  Merrain  se  dirige  d'abord  un  pen  un  arri^re  et  de  cdt^,  et  de  sa 
partie  sup^rieure  se  recourbe  en  avant,  en  sorte  que  sa  concavity  est  en 
avant  comme  au  cerf  de  Virginie;  mais  cette  courbure  n'y  est  pas  si  forte- 

"  II  ne  donne  qu'un  seul  andouiller  de  sa  base,  dirig^  en  avant. 

«  Les  autres  naissent  de  sa  partie  sup^rieure  et  post^rieure,  et  se  dirigeni 
en  haut,  et  un  peu  en  arricre  et  en  dedans. 

*'  lis  sent  an  nombre  de  deux,  ou  de  trois,  et  I'infdrieur  qui  est  ordinaire, 
ment  le  plus  grand,  se  bifurque  ou  se  trifurque  suivant  I'age ;  en 
sorte  qu'au  total  on  peut  compter  dan«  les  bois  que  nous  avons  sous  les  yeux, 
et  que  nous  representont  pi.  xxxix.  figs.  6,  7,  et  8,  de  cinq  ^  sept  cors 
k  chaque  perche ;  quelquefois  il  y'a  un  petit  tubercule  dans  1  aisselle  de 
I'andouille  de  la  base." 

•  Except  in  the  note  p.  116,  vol.  IV.  where  Hamilton  Smith  quotes 
CuviER»a  name,  with  a  conjecture  that  it  appUed  to  some  species  of  the  group 

Rasa. 
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''II  est  fort  a  deurer  qjie-l'ciKi  obtienne  promptement  une  description 
4»  pelage  de  oe  beau  oevf ;  mak  en  a^eAdant  nous  croyons  devoir  lui 
donnidr  le  nom  da  naturaii^te  q<M  I'a  fait  connoitre,  et  nous  TappeleroBs 


<  Copies  of  Ccvibr's  figures  are  annexed,  (see  PL  VI.  figs.  6, 7, 8)  which 
4iffiBr .imljr  from  Mr.  Hoo^soar's  to  the  extent  within   which  varie^isa. 


m  ■  " 


I-  '44p«|)#ent  on  age  and  individuals  range. 

<'  i  k^f  •  designation  of  Cervue  Slopkoides,  must  therefore  give  place  jxi, 

/  :^i  €f  C.  Duvauo^i,  t         ^  * 

The  chief  anatomical  peosllufi^^  otjh^  head,  as  compared  irith'.tlie 

4anio  of  the  HimalA7ahs>  tak|;n  as  the  type  of  the  Rusas,  are  thesQ.    The 

Ifbid  is  narrower  for  its  lengthy  and  more  elegant  in  Hs  proportions^^iftati 

ii  the  Jarao.    The.pedicilee  of  the.  horns  fwe  shorter,  and  more  ap|»M>kl. 

fisied  on  the  brow.    The  mussle  is  longer  ahid  more  slender.    The  interl 

i|u&cillarie8  are  broadi  as  in  the  Itussfi,  and  their  aseending  apophysis  joiifs 

.  9tk  to  the  nasals  by  a  vide  Jl>a8e.    The  nasals  are  al^it4er,  and  run.  up  into 
ftie  frontal  in  a  line  with  the  anterior  aiuiiqgin  ofrthe.prbits-:  in  the  Jarao, 

-Itb^  point  of  union  is  coosid^s^lly  lower,  t^i^ir  lower^ extremity  pruje< 

.A  little  way  beyond  the  intfrmaxiUarte^  Md^  re-entering  angle  is  h 
lietween  them  at  their  tips.  /The  nasolaehifymarjr,  figai;p  is  a  wide  tru|i|. 
iiom,  whereas  in  .|he /Himil^yah  Jarao,.it  is^a  lon^triangijlar  slit.    '^e. 
Repression  for  the  suberbitary  sii^us  oecnples  less^spaqethafi  in  the  Jarao, 
|fot  it  is  deep  and  ,^fll  defined*  ^Th6,lachl*ywal.bone,  at,^e  upper  angle 

•  #f  the  depression  in  tt]ie  €.  DwxntcfA*,  is  perforated  by,  a  very  large  oval 
hole  ;  whereas  in  the  Jarao  it  is  imperforate.  The  cha£&^on  has  a  slight 
liae  on  the  nasals,  sinks  eonsiderably  in  a  transverse  hollow  between  the 
Orbits,  and  then  starts  with  great  prominence  in  the  ridge  which  runs 
iiong  the  suture  of  the  frontals,  so  that  the  plane  of  this  ridge  cuts  that 
•f  the  parietals  nearly  at  a  right  angle.  In  the  Jarao,  the  sink  between 
|he  orbits  is  shallower,  the  ridge  less  salient  on  the  frontals,  and  the 
jUigle  more  obtuse. 
t-'  With  regard  to  the  indigenous   names    of  the  C  Duvaueelii^   Mr. 

jtloDosoN  gives  the  Nip6lese  name  of  JBahraiya,  and  says  it  is  known  in 
ihe  western  tarii  as  the  MaJuL  To  C.  Elaphiu  of  the  Nip^ese  s6l  forest, 

-he  gives  the  name  of  Bdra  sinha. 

;  There  is  great  confusion  in  the  Indian  designations  of  the  deer  tribe. 
Bira  Sinha  is  a  notable  example.  Hamilton. Smith  applies  it  (his  Biiretu 
H^s'ha)  to  the  C.  ffippehphue,  one  of  the  Rus^s  ;  Mr.  Hodgson  to  one  of 
the  Eiapkine  group;  and  in  the  Tarais  to  the  west  of  the  Gai^ges,  io 
far  as  our  e^^erience  goes,  it  is  given  to  the  Cerviu  Davauoelii  or  MHt^ 
phoides,  of  Hodgson.  That  it  is  inapplicable  to  the  C,  Eiaphus,  it -is  perhaps 
sufficient  to  mention,  that  the  name  of  Bdra  Slnha  is  very  common  in  th^ 
Tarai  westwiu'd  of  the  Ganges,  whereas  the  Cervus  Elaphu4  is  <iuite 
unknown  in  this  tract,  so  far  as  we  happen  to  know.  Sportsmen  westward 
from  the  Ga^es,  call  the  C  DuvaueelH,  the  Bara  Sinha,  from  the  snags 
and  antlers  being  frequently  twelve  in  number, 'in  the  adult  animal,  nn^ 
this  seems tk  very  good  reason  for  ttte  name,  JfaAi*.  which  Mr.  Hodgson 
S  I 
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applies  to  the  species,  we  have  always  nndentood  to  belong  to  the  Rasa 
of  the  Himilayah ;  this  name  being  given  in  Sab-Hiasalayah  tracts ;  and 
Jarao  (or  Jerow)  in  the  interior  of  the  HiUs^  to  one  or  more  speciea,  but 
these  strictly  confined  to  the  Rusa  group.  Mr.  Hodgson's  aathority,  as  the 
first  among  Indian  Zoologists,  will  give  great  weight  to  mch  names  as  he 
attaches  to  the  deer  tribe;  and  it  is  most  desiraUe,  that  those  most 
generally  in  use  should  be  selected.  If  those  who  have  the  opportunity,  in 
different  districts^  were  to  communicate  the  names  by  wliich  they  know  the 
different  species  of  the  deer  tribe,  much  of  the  vagueness  which  at  present 
attaches  to  the  native  desigpoations  might  be  got  over. 

The  following  names  are  in  common  use  in  the  plains  and  hiUs  westward 
of  the  Ganges,  their  synonyms  are  also  given. 

Merg,  applied,  as  a  general  designation  for  all  the  deer  tribe ;  O&nidm 
and  CapruUe. 
Jkank,  applied  to  all  the  Cervidsfi,  but  more  especially  to  the  large  epeeiM. 
C.  Duvaucelii,  Cuv.,   and  Ehphoides  of  Hodq.,  called  Hsm  Sutgkm, 
Sahraiya  of  the  NiplUese,  Hono. 

C.  Hippdaphus  f  and  AriHoMUy  or  Rosas,  called  Mahd  in  the  Sub- 
Himilayan  tracts,  and  Jarao  (^ Jerow  J  in  the  interior  of  the  moantaim. 
Syns.  Saumer  of  Bengal  and  Jarai  of  Nepti. 
C.  Ratwa,  Hodo.,  called  **  Kakar'^-^Ratwa  of  Nep&l. 
A,  Ghoral,  Habdw.,  Ohoral  everywhere. 

A.  Thar,  Hodo.,  called  ''  Sarao"  {Surrowa)  in  the  hills  between  the 
Ganges  and  Tonse ;  between  the  Tonse  and  SutleJ  oalled  "  SUmo,"  the 
Thdr  of  NepAl. 

A,  Tetraoomie,  called  "  Chouka*'  or  **  CKounnga''  CMmra  on  the 
authority  of  Hardw.  ;  but  this  name  applied  to  the 

A,  Acuticornia  ?  or  Subuiata  f  an  elegant  small  sited  antelope,  with  horn 
on  the  females,  numerous  about  Delhi,  and  there  called  "  ChihariL'* 

Capra  Jharal,  Hodo.  {Quadrimammu  f  see  p.  954)  called  Tekr  and 
TlUir  ;  Jhardlaf  Nepil. 

C.  Iheo!  f  called  Sakeen  in  Kan^war.  This  species,  which  is  strictly  an 
Ibejpj  is  got  along  with  the  ^Atiroor.  It  does  not  appear  to  be  known  to 
Mr.  HoDOSON ;  Major  Kennedy  had  two  stuffed  specimens  at  Subatu. 

Ovis  Nahoor,  Hodg.,  called  Bhuroor  near  the  source  of  the  Ganges ; 
Nahoor  of  Nep^l. 

The  Aniihpe  Cervicapra,  (Hiran  ;)  Cermu  axis,  (Cheetul;)  C.  Porcmue, 
fParahjJ  Aniilope  Picta  or  Damatis  Resia,  (NUgao,)  are  so  generally 
known  by  these  names,  that  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  mention  them; 

Note. — ^Tbe  animal  to  which  the  above  priocipally  refers  was  known  to  Mr. 
Hodgson  from  1820,  when  there  was  a  live  one  in  the  Durbar  Menagerie  at 
Katmandhu^  though  not  accurately  observed  by  him,  he  had,  and  used,  the  occasion 
of  another  specimen  being  there  in  1825,  to  note  the  characters  of  the  beast. 
Monsieur  Ovvaucbl  was  hii  friend  and  correspondent,  and  was  assisted  by  him 
to  the  utmost ;  two  of  his  collectors  lived  in  his  house  at  Katmandha  for  a  year 
(1827-8,)  and  were  furnished  oat  of  his  own  stores  with  sundry  specimens. 

M.  DuvAUCBL  may  therefore  have  procured  the  beast  from  him,  or  through 
him  ;  it  is  certain  that  Mr.  H .  knew  this  stag  before  the  latter  came  to  India. — £d. 
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IX. — Harary  ObtrvalioM  cf  the  Baromettr,  Thermomtttr,  a^d  wet- 
bmtb  Thermomeler.  made  at  Calcutta  oh  the  21>(  and  22nd  of  March, 
1836.     By  Mr.  H.  Bakkow,  H.  C.  Matkematical  Initntment-maker. 


I 

29,973 

75,0      69,S 

77,5 

,874 

5,5 

,917 

7&,S      6!(,0 

S3,0 

,847 

6.5 

.916 

76.5      70.0 

79,S 

,813 

6.5 

,904 

77,a      69,5 

80,0 

,799 

7.7 

,911 

78,0      69,5 

80,0 

,803 

8,5 

,916 

77,5      70,0 

77,2 

,810 

7,5 

111*  sbove  obaervations  were  made  witb  a  Barometer  in  every  re- 
■pact  the  aame  as  the  one  nsedoa  the  21st  and  22nd  of  December  last, 
ezoept  that  th«  bnlb  of  the  attached  Thermometer  ia  inserted  in 
the  BttTDmeter  cistern  to  better  ascertain  tlie  Temperature  of  the  mer- 
caxj.  Tbit  redaction  of  the  Barometer  to  32°  is  made  by  the  formola 
t  — 32    X.003     K  and  a  constant -030  added  for  capillarity. 

H.  B. 
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jVb/e. — ^On  referring  to  my  manuscript  meteorological  table  for  the 
month  of  March,  I  find  that  an  error  of  "05  has  been  made  in  the 
printed  entry  of  the  two  barometers  at  10  a.  m.  on  the  2l8t,  which 
should  stand  29,899  and  29,947.  After  correcting  these,  it  will  be 
found  that  to  reduce  Mr.  Barrow's  observations  to  terms  of  the  baro^ 
meter  I  have  hidierto  registered  "015  must  be  added  to  the  corrected 
column  at  32^ :  and  to  compare  them  to  the  new  standard  by  New- 
man '029  must  be  deducted. 

These  discrepancies  are  nothing  more  than  index  errors ;  but  as  it 
is  a  matter  of  some  importance  to  know  Vrhich  gives  the  correct  alti- 
tude, and  why  an  instrument  commissioned  with  such  precautions  from 
the  best  maker  at  home  should  stand  three  or  four  hundredths  of  an  • 
inch  lower  than  tubes  made,  filled,  boiled,  and  measured  in  Calcutta ;  I 
have  with  Mr.  Barrow's  aid  Yemeasured  the  scales  of  the  several 
instruments  respectively  from  0  to  the  30  inch  mark,  by  a  standard 
brass  scale  of  Trouqhton's  at  the  temperature  of  95**. 

Mr.  Barrow's  scale  was  laid  off  by  himself  exactly 30,000  inches. 

My  compeasatioQ  barometer  to  a  scratch  or  the  glass  origi-  n 

Daily  marked  by  myself  with  the  same  care,  was  found  on  I     30,000 

remeasurement  to  be  quite  correct J 

Newman*8  Strd.  1st   trial   29,658  -f  1,176—0,814  =  30,020  -j 

2nd  do.    28,746 +  I,176-f0,100=  30.022  I     30,020 
3rd  do.    28,848  +  1,176 ==30,018  J 

The  principal  difficulty  in  measuring  the  c(^umn  of  Nbwx an's  in-* 
strument  was  to  find  the  distance  from  the  lower  end  of  the  ivory 
cone  (or  the  level  of  the  mercury  in  the  cistern)  to  the  upper  part  of 
the  cistMH :  this  I  made  by  several  trials  1,173  to  1,176 ;  Mr.  Barrow 
made  it  1,182  and  1,183;  Mr.  Pearson  1,172:  I  have  taken  it  at 
1,176  as  the  mean,  and  fed  confident  the  error  of  the  whole  measure- 
ment does  not  amount  to  0,005  inch.  The  readings  therefore  of  this 
instrument  in  every  instance  will  be  ,020  too  low. 

I  am  reluctant  to  suppose  Mr.  Newman  should  have  sent  me  a 
barometer  at  such  a  vast  cost  so  carelessly  verified ;  but  such  seems  to 
be  the  case  from  the  above  measurement,  which  is  confirmed  by  the 
register ;  for  allowing  ,009  for  the  expansion  of  the  brass  scale,  and 
adding  it  to  the  index  error  above,  we  find  almost  the  exact  amount 
by  which  the  new  instrument  stands  lower  than  my  former  standard 
which  latter  has  been  compared  by  three  opportunities  with  the  Royal 
Society's  barometer  and  found  to  agree  very  closely.  Mr.  Nbwman 
neglected  to  make  this  comparison,  although  I  particularly  requested  it. 

J.  P. 
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X. — Proceedings  of  the  Asiatic  Society. 
Wednesday  Evening,  the  4th  May,  1836. 

The  Honlile  Sir  Edward  Rtan,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

la  reference  to  the  resolution  of  the  last  meeting,  the  President  stated, 
that  he  had  addressed  the  following  letter  to  the  Governor  General, 
whose  acceptance  of  the  office  of  Patron  he  had  now  the  pleasure  to 
announce. 

Ari^ie  Society's  Apertmsnts,  May  2md,  1836. 

Mt  Lobd, 

I  have  the  honor  to  inform  yon,  that  at  a  Meeting  of  the  Asiatio  Society,  held 
OB  the  6th  April  last,  it  was  retoWed  *'  that  the  Right  Honorable  Lord  Auckland 
should  he  respectfally  lolicited  to  accept  the  office  of  Patron  $'*  and  it  was  farther 
determined,  '*  that  the  President  of  the  Society  should  be  requested  to  communicate 
their  wish  to  his  Lordship,  and  to  ascertain  his  pleasure  on  the  subject.*' 

As  President  of  the  Society,  I  haye  the  honor  to  communicate  their  wishes,  and 
respectfully  to  request  you  will  inform  me  whether  it  is  your  Lordship's  pleasure 
to  sccept  this  Office.  « 

I  am.  My  Lord, 
Your  Lordship's  most  obedient  serrsnt, 

£.  Rtan. 
The  Right  Hon'ble  Loan  Adckland. 

Govemiment  House,  May  3rdf  1836. 
Sia, 

I  hsTc  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter,  and  to  assure  you,  that  I 
gratefully  accept  the  honorable  title  of  Patron  of  the  Asiatic  Society,  and  shall 
be  glad  if,  at  any  time,  I  should  find  it  in  my  power  to  promote  the  objects  of 
so  excellent  and  so  interesting  an  Institution. 

I  am. 
Most  faithfully,  &c.  your's, 
Hon'ble  Sir  Edwauo  Rtan,  Auckland. 

&c.    &c.    &c. 

Lieat..Co].  Cavlfibld,  proposed  at  the  last  Meeting,  was  ballotted  for, 
and  unanimously  elected  a  Member. 

Mr.  R«  W,  6.  FRrru  was  proposed  as  a  member  of  the  Society  by  Mr. 
James  Pbinsbp,  seconded  by  Mr.  W.  Martin. 

Mr.  WiLUAM  fiBUGB,  propoBod  by  Mr.  Pbarson,  seconded  by  Babu 
Ram  Comvl  Sbn. 

Mr.  Jambs  Prinsrp  proposed  Dr.  Ldmqca,  as  an  Honorary  Member  on 
the  occaaion  of  his  return  to  China,  seconded  by  Dr.  Corbtn. 

Read  a  letter  from  J.  C.  Morris,  Esq.,  Secretary  Madras  Literary 
Society,  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  the  Index,  and  the  Oriental  Worlcs 
lately  transmitted. 

The  Secretary  submitted  to  the  Meeting  the  Proceedings  of  the  Com. 
mittee  of  Papers  and  Museum  Committee,  relative  to  the  system  of  paid 
Curatorshlp,  of  which  the  experimental  year  sanctioned  on  the  6th  May, 
1835,  had  just  expired. 

[These  proceedings  ars  given  at  length  below.] 

The  President  reminded  the  Meeting  of  the  alternatives  suggested  by  the 
Report  of  the  Committee :  Members  were  to  determine  whether  a  paid  Curator 
should  still  be  maintained,  under  the  certainty  of  the  income  of  the  ensuing  year 
not  being  sufficient  to  cover  even  the  ordinary  ezpences,  including  the  volume 
DOW  in  the  press  ; — whether  donstions  could  be  reckoned  upon  ; — or  whether 
the  TCited  capital  should  be  touched.  Babu  Ram  Comul  Ssn  had  proposed,  that 
the  latter  should  be  devoted  to  the  publication  of  the  Researches,  an  applica- 
tion which  might  accord  with  the  original  intention  of  the  donors.  There  was 
still  an  alternative— would  any  zealous  Member  undertake  to  look  after  the 
Museum  gratuitously  ?  All  other  offices  in  the  Society  were  gratuitous ;  the 
Secretary,  the  Treasurer,  although  their  labours  were  very  heavy,  even  the 
Librarian,  Dr*  BuBLiiri,  received  no  pay.    If  none  offered  to  lend  their  aid,  it 
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was  evident  they  must  have  a  paid  Curator,  if  the  Museum,  which  was  so  essen- 
tial to  the  prosperity  of  the  Society,  were  to  be  maintained  at  all. 

Babn  Ram  Comul  Sen  explained,  that  the  inyested  anm  of  17,000  Rupees 
was  part  of  a  legacy  of  20,000  by  the  late  Mr.  Bruce  ;  this  sum  the  Society 
had  resohed  to  reserve,  and  to  devote  the  interest  of  it  to  the  printing  of  the 
Transaetione ;  he  therefore  now  wished  to  see  the  sum  made  up  to  the  fall  amo«nt 
once  more;  the  interest  1000  per  annum,  would  pay  for  the  publication  of  a 
Yolume  in  four  years,  about  the  average  hitherto  issued. 

The  Secretary  had,  with  the  President,  misunderstood  his  colleagues*  meaaiBg 
in  Committee  ;  he  seconded  hia  motion  now  most  warmly ;  as  long  as  the  prin- 
cipal remained,  it  put  the  Society  beyond  the  danger  of  dissolution :  even 
if  deserted  by  all  its  Members,  there  was  a  fund  to  keep  up  the  rooms,  the 
library,  and  the  name  of  the  Institution  at  least. 

The  publication  of  the  present  volume  was  the  chief  cause  of  the  deficit  in 
our  budget :  it  would  be  an  expensive  volume  from  the  number  of  plates ;  but 
the  prosperity  of  the  Society  was  even  more  concerned  in  the  immediate  and 
full  publication  of  the  fossil  discoveries  in  Northern  India,  than  in  the  main- 
tenance of  the  Museum.  It  should  be  remembered,  that  M.  Bouchez,  the  Asaist- 
ant  and  Working  Curator,  would  be  competent  to  set  up  all  new  specimens,  and 
preserve  the  present  collection  ;  and  could  Dr.  Pearson  be  persuaded  to  lend 
his  gratuitous  supervision  for  the  next  year,  after  that  the  printing  might  be 
suspended,  and  he  might  again  be  put  on  pay.  There  was  still  another  plan  by 
which  1200  rupees  might  be  saved,  that  of  making  Members  pay  for  the  Journal 
now  issued  gratis  to  them,  or  rather  paid  for  out  of  the  general  fund. 

Captain  Pembbrton  and  Dr.  Corbtn  considered  the  support  of  the  Mnsenm 
as  a  main  cause  of  the  Society's  flourishing  condition,  and  thought  it  would 
bring  an  accession  of  Members  that  would  cover  the  ezpenee ;  they  therefore 
moved  as  an  amendment : — 

Resolved,  that  with  reference  to  the  probable  advantages  in  a  pecanlary 
way  to  the  Society^  from  the  continuance  of  the  Museum,  and  in  the 
absence  of  any  other  alternative,  it  is  expedient  that  the  Curator's  eeta. 
blishment  should  be  maintained  another  year  on  the  present  scale ;  and  that 
the  funds  necessary  for  its  support,  in  case  of  a  deficiency  of  income^  should 
be  supplied  from  the  money  now  invested  in  paper. 

The  amendment  was  carried  by  a  nugority  of  seven  to  five^  the  Pre- 
sident not  voting. 

Read  a  letter  from  His  Excellency  General  Saint  Simon,  Pair  de  Prance, 
Governor  of  the  Prench  establishment  in  India,  forwarding  on  behalf  of 
Monsieur  Garoin  Db  Tassy,  a  copy  of  his  edition  of  the  text  of  Kdmar6pa 
in  Hindustani,  of  which  he  had  before  presented  the  translation;  with  other 
copies  for  distribotion. 

Journal  Asiatique,  Nos.  85,  86,  87,  88,  were  presented  by  the  Asiatic 
Society  of  Paris. 

Madras  Journal  of  Literature  and  Science,  Neii.  10  and  11,  were  pre. 
sented  by  the  Mad.  Lit.  Soov.  and  Auxiliary  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society. 

Meteorological  Register  for  March  1836 — by  the  Surveyor  Oeneral* 

The  Indian  Journal  of  Medical  Science,  No.  5 — hy  Dr,  F.  Corhpn. 

Read  a  letter  from  Dr.  Lumqua,  presenting  to  the  Society  352  volumes 
of  valuable  and  useful  Chinese  books,  of  which  the  following  is  a  catalogue. 
No, 

1.  5  vols.     Tai  h6k  chung  yong^  Ist  vol.  works  of  the  grandson,  7>ft-«ii,  and 

of  a  disciple  of  Confucius. 

Shiong-lon-hdr-lon,  2nd  and  3rd  vols.  Confucius'   conversation 

with  his  disciples. 

Shiong  mdng-hdr-mdngf   4th  and  5th  vols,   ditto  grandson's 

scholar's  work  Maug. 

2.  6  vols.     Tai  h6k  chung  yong  chU,  &c.  Explanation  of  the  above,  5  vols. 

3.  3  vols.    HaO'king,  Confucius'  works  on  moral  duties. 
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4.  3  ▼ota.    Ski  Hmg,  1 

5.  7  Yoli.  •  SkU  king.  I  Ancient  reoords  eoUeefced  bj  Conliiciiif. 

6.  6yo1s.    Laiki,      J 

7.  Chtm'UaOf  Confucius*  works,  moral  tales. 

8.  2  Yols.     KA  yfi,  Ditto  and  bis  disciples'  conTersations  on  the  creation. 
9. 1  oovnU     H^^^^  tt&  phtt  Chinese  Dictionary,  by  the  Emperor  of  HongM, 

10.  J  ^'     130  years  since. 

11.  8  Tols.     Y-Mkap  yat  /«fi,  Chronology  of  Kings'  Ministers  from  the  begin- 

ning  to  the  Ming  dynasty  inclusiye. 

12.  10  Yols.     Qoufna^-aan  yii,  Statistics  and  Customs  of  the  Canton  provin* 

ces,  a  new  work  of  some  reputation. 

13.  32  Tols.     Kad  Tai  8mg,  Laws  of  the  Tai  Sing  dynasty. 

14.  14  vols.     PO'img,    Cases,  arguments,  and  royal  deerees  of  the  present 

Emperor. 
15.'   4  Tols.     S^ii'un^hk,  Collection  of  difficult  caaes,  with  decisions. 

16.  5  Tols.    LAmg-io  itrng-cng,   of  the  same  nature. 

17.  4  Yols.     Taimg  Mt  itfi  tol,  additions  to  No.  15. 

18.  38  Yols.     Sham-ten' t hang  A^n,  history  of  gods  and  saints. 

19.  1  Yol.      Knf-/o-cA^  iMim,  the  compass  of  childhood,  (on  their  diseases.; 

20.  5  Yols.     Kam-Mm^moi  fOy    on   Anatomy  and  Surgery,  with   presorip« 

tions. 

21.  1  Yol.      Youfofdtfal,  (Director  of  childhood,)  medical. 

22.  6  Yols.     Yaufo  Uap  thin.  Collections  of  all  the  aathors  on  diaeaaee  of 

childhood. 

23.  $  Yols.     V'/ong  pan  cho,  a  glossary  of  medicaments  and  ailments. 

24.  8  Yols.     Wdnpingfoi  eAAcn,   prescriptions  for  the  cure  of  every  case 

surgical  and  medical,  of  all  ages. 

25.  4  Yols.     Nd  Chan  pKhi,  on  the  moral,  preservation  of  the  life,  and  on  sanc- 

tification. 

26.  6  Yols.     Chhang  is&  nng  eha  yet  «Aii,   Chang  tan  sing  on  horoscopy,  or 

selection  of  fortunate  days  for  building,  marrying,  &c. 

27.  6  Yols.  Puk'gii,  on  fortune  telling. 

28.  9  Yols.  Son-fd,  the  accountant's  guide. 

29.  2  Yols.  To-tai'king,  book  of  the  To  (philosophers)  religion. 

30.  8  Yols.  Wud'fdt'iay*9h%ngt  book  of  synonymes. 

31.  6  Yols.  Kong-Hk'hif6t  complete  epitome  of  Naturml  History. 

32.  5  Yols.  Shing  yH  hao,  mythology  of  heaYcn,  earth,  animals,  mankind,  (a 

kind  of  Lempriere,)  for  enriching  language,  with  anecdotes. 

33.  2  vols.     Ving-md,  abridged  general  history. 

34.  8  vols.     Tong  ehi  teuin  ehUy  Yoog  chi's  collection  of  poetical  extracts. 

35.  4  vols.     Ch6-iM&,  specimens  of  elegant  prose  writing,  by  Cho-t8u. 

36.  15  vols.    Mdn'Uum,  collection  of  best  essays. 

37*    4  vols.     Tidm  Umg  Mmg  tM,  ditto  of  best  poetry  on  the  affections. 

38.  10  vols.     U'tndn,     Best  specimens  of  ancient  composition. 

39.  5  vols.  Tthong-t9&.     Poetry  of  the  Thong  dynasty. 

40.  7  vols.  Y-wai-tedp.     Poetry  adapted  to  expression  of  feelings. 

41.  4  vols.  Chung 'Wd'fmng  Uo  kthong.     Customs  of  the  Chinese  empire. 

42.  5  Yols.  Sh^-pan.    Forms  of  petitions,  letters,  &c. 

43.  20  vols.    LaO'ieimg  §an  tt^,  (a  new  work,)  customs,  ceremonies, letters,  &e. 

44.  4  vols.  Kei^ydn-y.    A  poetical  book  of  jests. 

45.  5  vols.  S§i'M  king  mant  $hi»    l^ovelties  of  the  four  seasons. 

46.  2  vols.  Sit^yok.    Gems  of  good  writing. 

47.  4  vols.  TWn  ehan,    Chinese  Directory  of  general  knowledge  and  court 

guide  of  salaries,  &c. 
The  following  Burmese  and  Talain  maniucripts  were  presented  by 
Capt.  W,  Foley  : 

Language.       Character. 
No.  67.  Vajira  Buddhi  Tikk,  PiUi,  Barma.. .      312  p. 

68.  WessanUra  j&taka,  Danakhanda  3rd,  PkU-Talain,  Talain.  ...    64  p. 

69.  Ditto. — ,  chha  khattiya        ditto,  ditto 40  p. 

70.  Ditto. ,  ditto,  ditto,  ditto 34  p. 

71.  Janakajktaka,  ditto,  ditto,  ditto 52  p. 

72.  Tika  nipAta,  ditto,  ditto,  ditto 48  p. 

73.  Patthina,  ditto,  Piii,  Barma.  ..  672  p. 
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Pabobal  Aucber's  Armenian  translatioa  of  Milton's  Paraduo  Lost, 
was  presented  by  Mr.  Jobannes  Avdai*l. 

Mr.  Hodgson,  Resident  in  Nep^l,  forwarded  to  the  Secretary  several 
specimens  of  the  drawings  prepared  for  his  proposed  Illustrations  of  the 
Geology  of  Nepil. 

Subscribers  had  held  back  from  patronizing  his  work  because  no  mention  ia 
.made  of  price  in  Mr.  H.'s  Prospectus.  Without  consulting  publishers  at  home, 
this  cannot  be  done  with  any  certainty  ;  bat  as  a  guarantee  that  the  charge  shall 
be  below  actual  eott,  Mr.  HobosoN  states  that  he  is  willing  to  devote  300<^ 
rupees  towards  the  publication,  of  ivhat  has  already  coat  him  so  mnch  to  aoca- 
mulate.  Any  subscriber  may  withdraw  hereafter  should  he  disapprave  of  the 
terms ;  in  fact,  as  he  quaintly  but  truly  observes,  he  does  not  seek  to  put  himself 
under  obligation  to  others,  but  rather  others  under  obligatioa  to  him,  by  his 
devotion  of  time,  labour,  and  money  to  this  grand  object*. 

Resolved,  that  the  Asiatic  Society  subscribe  for  two  copies  of  Mr. 
Hooosom's  work,  and  that  the  Prospectus  be  circulated  among  its  Members. 

The  Second  volume  (or  rather  the  preface)  of  the  Sairul  Mutakherin,. 
was  presented  by  Maulavi  Abdulmojid  the  editor  and  publisher. 

Mtueum  and  Antiquitieg, 

An  elephant's  tooth,  carved  all  over  with  images  of  Oautama,  an  object 
of  considerable  curiosity  and  antiquity,  procured  in  a  cave  near  MoulmetUf. 
was  presented  by  Captain  W,  Foley. 

Dr.  Wallicb  presented  in*  the  name  of  Captain  Boole,  a  wooden  stand- 
ard taken  from  the  Bhotia  army. 

(See  Plate  VI.  fig.  4.)  It  is  a  bit  of  plank  mounted  on  a  staff,  painted  red, 
with  an  image  of  Buddha,  belligerent  (?)  on  one  side,  and  a  Tibetan  inscription 
on  the  back,  (copy  of  which  has  been  sent  to  Mr.  Csoii a  KCrOsi  for  transla- 
tion. "  The  Demangari  Rija  always  had  it  carried  before  him  with  great 
solemnity,  and  nnder  the  special  keeping  of  a  large  guard  of  honor,  who  how- 
ever in  the  affair  of  Snbang-kotta  ran  aWay  without  it,  and  it  fell  into  our 
hands." 

A  Burmese  musical  instrument  was  presented  by  Ensign  Pbatrb. 
A  small  antique  Persian  image,  dug  up  by  a  peasant  near  Bushire.  By 
Capt.  J.  HeonbiiL.    This  is  depicted  as  fig.  S,  of  Plate  VI. 
Mr.  AvDALL  presented  three  Arsaluan  and  one  Sassanian  coin. 

Literary, 

Read  a  note  from  Jobannbs  Avdall,  Esq.  on  the  reverse  legend  of  some 
of  the  Indo-Scythic  coins  found  by  Mr.  0.  M asson  at  Begrto  in  Ui»- 
Kohistin  of  K^bul. 

A  census  of  the  Armenian  population  of  the  city  of  Calcutta  was  also- 
presented  by  Mr.  J.  Avdall. 

Read  a  letter  from  Ensign  Newbold,  forwarding  for  presentation  to 
tbe  Society  an  account  of  the  3rd  of  the  four  Menankabowe  states  on  t^he 
Malay  Peninsula. 

Read  a  letter  from  Major  Jambs  Low,  dated  Province  VTellesley^.lOth 
February,  forwarding  tvio  manuscripts  on  Siamese  literature,  games, 
and  music,  and  on  the  nature  of  the  Siamese  government,  with  specimens 
of  Burmese  and  Malayan  music. 

*  In  any  other  country  it  would  be  termed  national  object,  bnt  kera  such  a 
term  might  be  misapplied!  In  France,  the  Government,  alias  the  nation^ 
publishes  M*  Jacqubmont's  works, — purchases  M.  Ventura's  collections^ 
— devotes  an  annual  grant  to  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Paris  of  12,000  francs,  as 
part  and  parcel  of  the  national  instruction  system.— We  need  not  pursue  the 
parallel. 
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Thete  manvBoripto  form  a  part  of  a  maM  of  pa  pert  wliich  the  author  had 
compiled  maoy  years  agOt  with  the  view  to  gtytaf  a  connected  account  of  Siain. 
The  pnbUcatioM  of  Mr.  Crawfurd  and  othera  on  tb'it  conn  try,  which  satislled 
poblic  carioiity  then,  caused  him  to  lay  them  aaide  ;  the  present  however  contain 
facts  either  new  or  more  circumstsntiallv 'detailed  than  hitherto. 

A  brief  deacription  of  Maaad,  or  Farid  Shakarganj,  was  received  from 
Muiuhi  MoHAir  Lal,  at  D&a  Ohd»i  Khdn, 

PhjfHeal. 

Captain  W.  Foley  submitted  a  paper,  illustrated  by  specimensj  and  a 
nap  of  the  geology  of  the  country  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Maulmein, 
(correctly  Maulamyeng.) 

It  was  from  a  cave  in  the  limestone  range  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Gyeng 
river,  the  DmtMikm  cavern,  that  the  elephant's  tusk,  carved  with  images  of  BttddAa, 
and  the  Pali  manuscripts  aboTe  mentioned,  were  obtained. 

A  paper  by  B.  H.  Hoimsok,  Esq.  on  three  new  species  of  Paradozurus, 
found  in  the  Nipil  valley,  was  submitted. 

A  collection  of  148  mounted  birds,  six  birds'  nests  with  eggs,  six  mam., 
malia,  one  reptile,  and  the  head  and  legs  of  various  birds,  were  presented 
by  R.  Inous,  Esq. 

These  formed  part  of  the  Macao  mutenm  lately  abandoned.  It  had  been 
proposed  to  transfer  the  whole  collection  to  Calcutta,  and  as  far  as  concentra- 
tion is  beneficial,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  this  munificent  intention  had  been 
abandoned. 

A  collection  of  mounted  birds,  procured  by  the  Curator,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Calcutta. 

Specimens  of  shells,  presented  by  Wm.  Bruob,  Esq. 

A  stuffed  Alligator,  preserved  and  present^  by  Dr.  £van9.  A  small 
specimen  was  also  exhibited  to  the  Meeting  by  the  same  gentleman,  who 
remarks : 

"  This  is  a  specimen  of  the  broad-nosed  species,  common  to  most  parts  of 
India,  and  the  kind  generally  found  frequenting  old  tanlcs,  jheels,  and  jiallafas, 
and  that  seldom  attains  to  any  very  large  sise.  It  measures  eight  feet  two  inches, 
and  ii  evidently  not  a  very  young  animal. 

**  In  comparing  it  with  the  small  specimen  in  the  glass  case,  which  was  taken 
alive  from  the  Hooghly,  it  would  appear  to  be  a  distinct  species  ;  as  I  find  a  con« 
siderable  difference  in  the  proportionate  length  of  the  tails  of  the  two  animals, 
and  also  in  the  number  of  the  spinona  processes,  the  large,  having  only  35 
from  the  insertion  of  the  thigh  to  the  tip  of  the  tail,  while  the  smaller  has  42. 
The  number  of  carinated  tubercles  on  the  neck  variea  also,  but  this  latter  deviation 
nay  arise  from  difference  of  age  or  other  circnmstanoes  ;  they  both  correspond 
as  to  nnmber  and  poaition  of  their  teeth,  the  upper  jaws  having  36,  the  lower  30, 
and  so  disposed  as  to  alternate  with  each  other  when  closed  :  the  larger  animal 
haa  again  two  perforations  at  the  extremity  of  the  noae  for  the  admission  of  the 
two  long  sharp  teeth  of  the  lower  jaw,  which  are  not  perceptible  in  the  smaller 

one. 

"Both  have  the  power  of  diffusing  a  strong  musky  odonr  when  irriUted,  and 
which  I  find  is  derived  from  two  glands  opening  externally,  and  situated  on  the 
inner  side  of  the  ramus  of  each  jaw.*' 

A  skull  of  a  Chinese,  presented  bjr  Mr.  W.  Carr. 

An  Albatross^  and  a  collection  of  shells  and  insects,  presented  by  Mr. 
J.  T.  Pearson. 

Procemling*  of  the  CommUtee  of  the  Papere  and  the  Mueeum  OmmUtee, 
aeeembled  at  the  AeUUie  Society  e  fieoms  oti  FHday,  29th  April,  1836. 
The  Curator  read  the  following  Report  upon  the  Progress  of  the  Museum 

during  the  last  year :  . 

In  reporting  on  the  present  sUtc  of  the  Museum,  we  must  revert  to  what  it 
was  last  year,  when  the  Society  appointed  me  its  Curator ;  in  order  to  en^le 
you  to  form  an  opinion  as  to  the  usefubieas  or  otherwise  of  that  appointment* 
2  K 
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Many  here  present  may  recollect  at  that  time  the  feneral  bad  state  of  the 
Mnsearo  ;  the  dark  and  dirty  condition  of  the  cabinets  ;  the  want  of  nrrange- 
ment  of  the  specimens ;  and  the  dampness  of  the  apartments  containing  them  ; 
altogether  giving  a  deplorable  proof  of  neglect ;  and  few  who  do  recollect  this,  will, 
I  hope,  be  inclined  to  doubt  that  a  great  improvement  has  been  effected. 

The  first  step  was  to  divide  the  Maseum  into  two  distinct  parts ;  one 
consisting  of  the  works  of  art ;  the  other  of  the  prodnctions  of  nature.  The 
numerous  valuable  specimens  of  the  former,  being  lost  in  the  rooms  below, 
were  removed  into  the  entrance  hall,  stair'  case,  and  gallery,  where  they  now 
are,  and  where  they  are  seen,  as  we  all  know,  to  the  grestest  advantage :  and 
their  removal  allowed  of  the  apartments  they  occupied  being  entirely  devoted  to 
the  Natural  History  portion  of  the  Museum. 

On  examination,  the  specimens  of  Natural  History  were  found,  for  the  most 
part,  in  a  very  neglected  state.  In  osteology,  they  were  numerous,  and  some 
of  them  very  Yaluable ;  but  many  were  more  or  leas  mutilated,  and  the  teeth  of 
the  skulls  lost ;  while  no  catalogue,  nor  even  memorandum,  of  the  greater 
portion  could  be  found*  The  first  care  was  to  remedy  this  ;  the  broken  spe- 
cimens were  repaired,  so  far  as  they  could  be  repaired ;  and  a  catalogue  was 
made,  which  includes  cTcry  thing  concerning  them,  that  can  be  gleaned  from 
the  Researches,  and  other  quarters ;  whether,  as  to  the  specimens  themselves, 
or  the  names  of  the  donors.  In  making  this  catalogue,  some  difficulty  was  ex- 
perienced from  the  want  of  any  notices  of  the  specimens  ;  and  from  there  being 
no  objects  of  comparison,  by  which  to  discover  the  species  of  an  animal  of 
which  we  had,  perhaps,  but  a  horn,  or  a  single  bone. 

While  this  was  going  on,  attention  was  also  directed  to  the  formation  of  a 
cabinet  of  reference  to  compare  the  fossil  remains,  in  which  the  museum  is  so 
rich,  with  the  living  congeners,  of  the  animals  to  which  they  belonged.  This 
is,  in  its  very  nature,  a  tedious  and  laborious  work ;  but  already  there  have 
been  articulated  and  set  up,  skeletons  of  a  monkey,  weasel,  cat,  rat,  musk-deer, 
horse,  parrot,  and  tortoise.  The  rhinoceros,  which  was  before  but  badly  put 
together,  has  been  made  the  most  of  that  its  condition  would  allow  ;  and  an 
elephant's  skeleton ;  and  those  of  another  horse  and  tortoise  are  being  prepar- 
ed. As  this  branch  of  the  museum  is  of  the  greatest  importance,  I  am  anxious 
to  render  it  as  complete  as  possible  ;  and  with  this  view,  have  written  to  Tarious 
individuals,  likely  to  further  our  object,  who  have  promised  the  bones  of  the 
camel,  wild  buffaloe,  large  deer  of  Tarious  kinds,  the  large  bullock  of  Upper 
IniHa,  the  tapir,  and  the  alligator ;  and  we  may  expect  soon  to  receive  them. 

The  most  valuable  specimens  in  the  osteological  section  of  the  museum  are, 
the  skulls  of  the  Malacca  tapir ;  the  Dugong  ;  the  Van  Diemen's  Land  tiger, 
(whose  dentition  has  been  heretofore  mistaken  iu  all  works  of  Natural  History, 
until  it  was  corrected  in  a  paper,  published  last  year  in  the  Journal  of  the 
Asiatic  Society,  written  from  this  very  specimen ;)  and  the  jaw-bone  of  the 
gigantic  ape  shot  by  Capt.  Cormbfoot  in  Sumatra ;  a  specimen  unique,  and 
▼aluable  as  the  most  lasting,  and  most  striking  remains  of  an  animal  so  strange, 
that  did  not  this  exist,  the  whole  story  might  be  looked  upon  as  a  fable. 

The  specimens  of  mammalia  are  but  few  in  number,  and  their  condition  on 
my  taking  charge  was  any  thing  but  satisfactory.  Some  were  in  such  a  state  of 
decay  as  to  admit  of  nothing  being  done  to  improve  them.  Such  was  the  case 
of  the  Thylacinns  Cynocephalus,  (Van  Diemen*s  Land  tiger,)  to  which  I  before 
alluded,  its  skull  and  paws  having  been  all  that  could  be  retained,— a  circum- 
stance, however,  in.  the  individual  instance  which  turned  out  fortunate,  aa 
thereby  its  dentition  was  discovered.  This  department  of  the  Museum  is 
increasing,  and  in  a  few  years  I  hope  it  wiU  be  worthy  of  the  Society. 

In  ornithology,  although  the  specimens  were  rather  numerous,  their  condi- 
tion was  so  bad  that  four-fifths  were  thrown  away.  But  great  accessions  have 
been  made  during  the  year ;  and  we  are  promised  specimens  from  all  quarters. 
I  have  myself  procured  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Calcutta  more  than  100  birds  % 
and  these,  together  with  several  valuable  donations,  have  put  the  ornithological 
department  on  a  tolerably  respectable  footing  ;  and  I  am  therefore  proceeding 
with  the  catalogue.  This  catalogue  I  propose  to  make  somethiog  more  than  a 
mere  numerical  one,  baring  been  favoured  with  the  valuable  notes  of  Mr.  C.  W. 
Smith,  with  liberty  to  make  extracts  from  them ;  which,  together  vrith  my  owb 
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obMnratioBs  daring  lerertl  yean,  will  enabto  me  to  correct  many  errore,  both 
of  deeeription  and  habit,  that  hare  been  committed  by  the  best  aaturalisti  re- 
gardiDg  the  birda  of  India.  I  may  here  atate,  that  by  following  thie  plan,  the 
Catalogne  of  the  Mnsenm  of  the  Asiatic  Society  may  be  made  a  work  of  autho- 
rity, anch  aa  to  do  credit  to  the  Institution  by  which  it  is  published. 

The  reptiles  in  the  Museum  are  numerous  and  valuable ;  but  they  cannot  at 
present  be  properly  displayed,  owing  to  the  want  of  jars,  in  which  to  place 
them.  Among  them  are  many  of  the  rarer  Indian  serpents.  To  my  friend  Lieut. 
Chibnb,  the  Society  is  indebted  for  many  specimens  during  the  past  year. 

In  fishes  the  coUectiou  is  not  very  extensive,  thov^h  it  contains  some  of 
the  rare  kinds.  Tliese  also  cannot  be  shewn,  until  our  supply  of  jars  and  bot- 
tlea  shall  arrive  from  Europe.  In  this  branch,  Lieut.  Montriorb,  of  the  In- 
dian Navy,  and  Mr.  Shaw,  of  the  Surveying  Vessel  Flora,  have  been  the 
principal  donors. 

There  was  no  cabinet  of  insects  belonging  to  the  Society.  The  whole  of  the 
tpecimens  in  this  department  consisted  but  of  a  few  preserved  in  spirits  ;  and 
those  purchased  along  with  the  Sylhet  collection  of  shells.  During  the  rains  I 
employed  my  servants  to  collect ;  and  they  procured  what  may  be  considered  a  fair 
•ample  of  the  Bengal  Coleopterous  and  Hemipterous  insects  of  the  season.  They 
consist  of  very  many  genera  and  species,  and  in  individual  specimens  amount  to 
■ereral  hundreds  in  number.  The  collection  is  purposely  rich  in  duplicates,  to  al- 
low of  aome  being  placed  in  the  cabinet  of  tbe  Society ;  and  sent  to  various  societies 
•ad  acientific  men.  I  am  also  selecting  for  the  Society's  cabii^et  a  series  of 
duplicates  from  my  own ;  which,  aa  it  is  the  result  of  the  labour  of  nine  years  in 
Bengal,  Behar,  and  Orissa,  contains  many  specimens  but  rarely  to  be  procured. 
At  present  our  whole  collection  is  scarcely  large  enough  for  systematic  arrange- 
ment ;  the  specimens  therefore  are  placed  according  to  their  locality  and  donors; 
a  plan  which  has  also  the  advantage  of  marking  their  geographical  distribution. 

The  American  land  and  Aresh- water  shells,  presented  by  Dr.  Lea,  and  those 
from  Sylhet;  together  with  a  few  specimens  presented  by  Lieut.  Hutton,  and  a 
small  number  of  marine  shells,  composed  the  Society's  collection  of  shells.  We 
have  also  had  a  few  presented  during  the  year;  and  I  have  been  enabled  to  add 
considerably  to  this  branch  of  the  Museum,  by  collecting  the  land,  fresh-wnter, 
and  marsh  shells  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Calcutta,  and  by  transferring  duplicates 
from  my  own  cabinet. 

I  may  sum  up  this  part  of  the  report  by  stating,  that,  during  the  past  year 
there  have  been  added  to  the  Society's  Museum,  in  osteology.  19  crania,  nine 
complete  skeletons,  and  between  three  and  four  hundred  detached  bones  of 
▼niious  animals;  12  specimens  of  mammalia;  133  mounted  birds ;  from  30  to 
50  reptiles,  and  15  fishes ;  in  all  upwards  of  500  specimens  of  the  vertebrated 
animals  ;  and  of  the  invertebrata,  we  have  had  150  shells,  several  Crustacea,  and 
•everal  hundred  insects :  that  many  of  these  are  rare  and  valuable  ;  many  as  yet 
nndescribed,  and  one  bird,  the  Urinorynchus  Oriseus,  is  all  but  nnique. 

To  facilitate  the  collection  of  specimens  for  the  Museum,  a  paper  of  brief 
directions  for  collecting  and  preserving  them  was  written  :  this  hns  been  exten- 
■tvely  circulated.  A  paper  on  the  same  subject  was  also  composed,  in  which  ample 
detaila  were  given ;  and  this  was  published  in  the  Journal  of  the  Society.  We 
are  now  reaping  the  benefit  of  these  instructions,  and  we  shall  do  so  still  more 
as  the  seasons  for  collecting  come  round. 

With  reference  to  catalogues,  I  have  before  stated  that,  that  of  the  osteologt- 
eal  section  of  the  Museum  is  now  in  the  printer's  hands ;  as  is  also  that  of  the 
mammalia.  The  catalogue  of  the  birds  is  in  progress ;  and  in  consequence  of 
the  aid  I  shall  derive  from  Mr.  Smith's  notes,  it  will,  I  trust,  be  valuable  when 
completed.  That  of  the  reptiles  and  fishes  cannot  be  undertaken  until  we  have 
the  means  of  displaying  those  objects.  That  of  the  shells  must  be  delayed 
nntil  the  promised  description  of  the  land  and  fresh  water  shells,  by  Mr.  Bbn- 
BOif,  shall  be  published.  In  the  mean  time,  no  want  of  a  catalogue  will  be  felt  in 
this  branch  of  the  Museum  ;  the  name  of  each  specimen  being  written,  together 
with  its  locality,  on  the  ebony  tablet,  upon  which  the  shell  is  placed. 

One  very  important  object  to  the  Society  is,  I  conceive,  to  become  the  means 
of  extending  a  knowledge  of  the  natural  productions  of  India,  to  scientific  men 
in  other  countries.    I  have  prepared  duplicate  specimens  of  land  and  fresh- 
2  K  2 
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wtter  thells  to  lend  to  England,  France,  America,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
and  the  Isle  of  France.  I  have  also  prepared  duplicate  specimena  of  iniecta 
firom  my  collection,  to  send  to  Tarious  scientific  societies  and  individmals  in 
England.  And  I  have  sent  some  specimens  of  birds,  purchased  in  Calcatta,  to 
a  gentleman,  Monsieur  Virot,  who  is  celebrated  for  his  labours  in  Taxidermy  at 
the  Cape.  These  were  transmitted  through  Sir  CnARLKS  D'Otlt,  who  had 
kindly  undertaken  to  forward  them ;  and  1  took  the  liberty  of  sending  them  in 
the  name  of  the  Society  ;  though,  of  course,  as  1  was  unauthorised  to  do  so,  I 
did  not  burthen  the  Society  with  the  expence  of  the  purchase.  It  has  been 
proposed  to  Monsieur  Virot,  to  send  African  birds  to  onr  Museum  in  exchange, 
and  Sir  Charlks  has  no  doubt  of  his  acceding  to  the  proposition.  Should  he 
agree,  the  Society  will  perhaps  give  me  permission  to  forward  to  him  the  dupli- 
cates now  upon  the  table. 

With  reference  to  the  financial  part.  Of  the  50  rupees  monthly  for  contin- 
gencies, I  have  given  40  to  M.  BoucHiz  for  his  assistance  ;  and  subsequently 
increased  his  salary  to  50  Compy.U  rupees,  by  reducing  my  own  from  150  Sicca 
to  150  Compy.'s  rupees  ;  by  this  the  Society  also  is  a  gainer  to  the  amount  of  a 
few  rupees.  Of  the  sum  for  contingencies,  all  has  been  expended,  and  about  180  in 
excess.  This  sum  I  am  prepared  to  refiind,  should  it  be^thonght  proper  for 
me  to  do  so. 

It  was  stipulated,  that  I  should  give  up  my  occupation  as  Editor  of  th« 
India  Journal  of  Medical  Science ;  and  that  I  shonld  rent  a  house  near  the 
Society's,  if  procurable,  or  entertain  the  means  of  daily  attendance.  I  gave  np 
the  Editorship  of  the  Journal  on  the  publication  of  the  number  following  my 
appointment.  But  with  regard  to  the  house,  I  found  insurmountable  difficnlties 
in  the  way ;  none  being  procurable  but  the  one  immediately  opposite,  and  that 
at  a  rent  far  exceeding  my  means  to  pay.  1  had  recourse,  therefore,  to  the 
alternative,  and  my  attendance  has  been  regular,  always  once,  and  generally 
twice,  a  day. 

With  reference  to  the  present  year,  (should  my  appointment  be  renewed,)  I  do 
not  anticipate  the  expences  will  equal  those  of  the  past ;  the  cabinets,  being 
now  nearly  complete,  I  propose  to  finish  the  Ornithological  and  Conchological 
catalogues,  and  to  arrange  the  fishes,  reptiles,  and  insects.  With  Mr.  Primskp's 
aid  too,  the  fossil  remains  will  be  examined  and  the  new  ones  described.  While 
generally,  the  new  specimens  in  various  departments  of  the  science  will  be  pre- 
pared and  arranged  in  the  Museum,  as  they  come  in.  We  have  reason  to  believe 
these  will  be  very  numerous. 

Such  have  been  the  labours  of  the  past  3rear,  and  what  I  propose  for  the 
present.  I  could  have  wished  to  have  done  more,  particularly  in  completing 
the  catalogues  ;  but  the  difficulties  in  arranging  a  collection  of  Natural  History 
from  the  beginning,  are  greater  than  any  one  not  conversant  with  them  can 
imagine.  In  all  departments  there  was  here  much  to  be  done ;  and  of  some 
there  was  not  a  vestige  when  I  took  charge.  The  Museum  will  now,  I 
trust,  go  on  thriving,  and  be  worthy  the  name  of  the  Society  to  which  it 
belongs.  Its  establishment,  as  a  focus  into  which  may  be  collected  the  natural 
treasures  of  the  East,  is  an  object  I  have  long  had  at  heart :  before  I  waa  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  Society,  several  years  ago,  I  wrote  to  the  President,  and  proposed 
what  hss  now  been  accomplished,  and  what  it  will  be  my  pride  to  be  permitted 
to  sustain.  I  intreat  you  to  carry  it  on  upon  its  present  footing,  for  at  least 
another  year ;  when  I  am  sure  yon  will  be  as  anxious  for  it  to  continne,  as  I  am 
myself.  The  attention  of  mankind  is  now  directed  to  the  natural  sciences,  as 
is  sufficiently  proved  by  the  publication  of  so  many  books  concerning  them ;  and 
none  is  more  attractive  than  zoology.  To  the  attention  the  Society  has  lately  given 
to  these  sciences,  the  great  increase  of  Members  is  to  be  attributed  ;  an  increase 
during  the  last  year  unparalleled  in  its  annals  ;  but  which  I  believe  will  be  fully 
equalled  or  surpassed  in  the  present.  Its  reputation  will  also,  I  doubt  not,  be 
as  much  enhanced  by  the  researches  of  its  members  in  Natural  History,  as  it  has 
been,  and  is,  by  their  labours  in  the  learning  of  the  East. 

Gentlemen,  upon  this  point  I  may  quote  the  words  of  our  illastrious  founder, 
who  said,  that,  the  inquiries  of  the  Society  "  will  be  extended  to  whatever  is 
performed  by  man,  or  produced  by  nature.''    The  former  pitrt  of  this  predictioa 
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o«r  predeceMors  have  aceomplbhed  with  ability  and  aaeoef  a ;  it  la  •!»'•  to  perfona 
the  rest.  And  safaly  may  we  progaoitieate,  that,  under  thoae  who  ftow  direct 
ita  proceedinga,  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  wiU,  not  only  fally  nphold  th» 
repatarton  it  has  so  well  merited,  by  inquiries  into  whatever  is  performed  by 
BMUi :  bat, .  also  nuintain  it,  and  increaae  it,  by  researches  into  the  prodnctiona 
of  nature. 

J.  T.  PsARaoN,  Curmtor,  Mweumj  A$,  Soc. 
Ckltutta,  Ut  May,  1836. 

Remfhed,  that  the  Report  be  adopted  and  presented  at  the  next  Meeting, 
and  the  exceae  of  expenditure  for  oontingenciee  above  the  sum  noted  on 
the  6th  May,  1835,  (about  900  rupees)  be  recommended  to  be  sanctioned. 

Hesofved  further,  that  the  Committee  are  highly  pleased  with  the  ar« 
rangements  adopted  by  Dr.  Pearson  in  the  Museum,  and  with  the  pro- 
gress it  has  made  under  hia  aupervision  ;  and  they  have  no  hesitation  in 
recommending  to  the  Society  a  continuation  of  the  same  system  which  has 
proved  so  beneficial  and  effective  during  the  experimental  year. 

The  Treasurer,  Babu  Ram  Comul  Sen,  having  laid  before  the  Committee 
a  statement  of  the  funds  of  the  Society,  and  an  estimate  of  the  calls  on 
them  daring  the  ensuing  year. 

Balance  of  Cash,    1,325  15     9 

Government  Paper,    1 7,500     0     0 

18,825  15    $ 

Nnmberof  Subseribiai^  Members,  92x64 ssper  an.  5,888     0    0 

BMHmaied  ReeeipU.  ..  ■ 

BaUnceofCash 1,325  15     9 

Bstlmated  Collections, 5,600    0    0 

Interest  OB  Paper,    875     0    0 

Income, ■       7,600  15     9 

EitifFUtUd  Charges, 

Establishment  and  Charges, 2,875  0  0 

Cabineto  for  fossils,  &c.  (ordered), 310  0  0 

Journal  Subscription 1,200  0  0 

Repairs  of  the  House, 200  0  0 

Printing  20th  Volume 3,000  0  0 

One  month  Curator's  salary  due, 200  0  0 

Excess  on  Contingent  Bills  of  do.  sny, 200  0  0 

ToUl  Charge, 7,985     0     0 

Add  Money  advanced  by  the  Secretary  for     ^  jo^  15  10 

Cabinets,  &c.,  j 

8,171  15  10 
Deficiency  on  the  ensni eg  year,    571     0     1 

Rnoived,  that  upon  the  above  view  of  the  means  of  the  Society,  it  does 
not  seem  possible  to  provide  for  the  payment  of  900  rupees  per  mensem, 
lor  the  support  of  a  Curator's  establishment  during  the  ensuing  year, 
without  encroaching  upon  the  vested  funds  of  the  Society.  The  Com. 
mittee  therefore  leave  it  for  the  consideration  of  the  Members  at  large, 
whether  some  other  means  may  not  be  adopted  for  raising  the  amount 
necessary  for  this  very  desirable  object.  Various  plans  have  been  sug. 
gested  in  Committee,  such  as; — 1.  reservation  of  the  vested  fund  for  the 

Eoblication  of  the  Transactions  ;  8.  voluntary  donations,  from  such  mem- 
ers,  as  may  be  interested  in  the  support  of  the  Museum,  and  from  the 
public ;  S.  charging  for  admission  of  visitors.  These  plans  the  Committee 
deem  it  advisable  to  leave  open  to  discussion  in  the  Society  at  large. 
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trusting  that  some  expedient  may  be  devised  for  upholding  the  Museum^ 
which  they  do  not  think  it  will  be  possible  to  maintain  in  a  sUte  of  effici- 
ency without  having  a  paid  Curator. 

Edward  Rtak, 
Ckairman. 

Asiatic  Society's  Hoanu,  > 
AprU  29,  IBSe.  J 


XI . — Miscellaneous. 

1. — Postscript  to  the  Account  of  the  wild  Goat  of  Nepdl,  printed  in  the  S^» 
No,  of  the  Journal,  page  490.     By  B.  H.  Hodgson,  Esq. 

Carefully  as  I  thought  my  account  of  the  wild  goat  of  Nepti,  recently 
published  by  you,  was  executed,  I  find  that  there  is  one  material  error  in 
it,  vis.  the  statement  that  the  species  has  only  two  teats  or  mamms.  A 
recent  dissection  of  a  fine  male  led  to  the  notice  of  the  fact  that  there  are 
four  teats,  which  fact  was  confirmed  by  the  examination  of  two  live  fe- 
males. There  can,  therefore,  be  no  question  that  this  species  of  goat  has 
four  teats :  and  the  circumstance  is  so  remarkable,  that  I  propose  to  sub. 
stitute  the  name  Quadrimammis  or  four-teated,  for  the  popular  name  of 
Jhiral,  under  which  I  described  it.  Deer  are  distinguished  by  four  teats, 
goats  and  sheep,  heretofore,  by  two;  the  intermediate  genus  antilope,  by  four 
or  two,  in  the  several  species.  Capra  Quadrimammis  vel  Jhirat,  by  its  four 
teats,  ofFers  a  singular  and  unique  approximation  (in  this  genus)  to'Cervus ; 
and  another  proof  that  the  infinite  variety  of  nature  cannot  be  designated 
by  our  artificial  signs  and  peremptory  divisions.  Antilope,  Capra,  and 
Ovis,  how  shall  we  contradistinguish  them  ?  Solid-cored  horns,  in  the 
first,  is  no  unerring  mark :  and  now  we  have  a  species  of  the  second,  and 
a  beardless  species  too,  abandoning  his  congeners  to  ally  himself  with 
Cervus,  quoad  the  number  of  mammss. 


S.— iVb^tce  (^  the  Basilosaurus,  a  new  marine  fossil  Saurian,  discovered  in 

America,    By  H.  Pidoinoton,  Esq, 

The  discovery  of  this  most  gigantic  fossil  species  is  due  to  Judge  Breb 
of  Arkansas,  by  whom,  in  1834,  the  first  fossil  vertebra  was  found  in  the 
marly  banks  of  the  Washita  river,  in  the  Arkansas  territory.  In  the 
latter  end  of  the  year,  more  vertebrsB,  fragments  of  the  lower  jaw,  &C 
were  discovered  in  Alabama,  about  30  miles  north.west  of  Chairborne ; 
another  portion  of  jaw,  with  several  teeth ;  an  os  humeri,  several  immense 
vertebrsB  ;  numerous  fractured  ribs ;  a  molar  tooth  ;  the  extremity  of  a 
tibia ;  portion  of  the  shoulder,  pelvig,  &c.  &c.  were  now  found :  and 
recently  (May  1833),  another  skeleton  has  been  discovered,  and  a  large 
collection  of  the  fossil  remains  is  promised.  Near  the  same  spot  a  speci. 
men  of  the  caudal  vertebrie  of  the  Mosaurus  or  Maestricht  monitor  was 
also  found. 

It  is  assumed,  that  the  bones,  though  great  disparity  exists  in  their 
proportions  and  size,  constitute  portions  of  one  species,  and  the  structure 
of  the  lower  jaw,  which  is  hollow,  place  it  amongst  the  Saurians  as  a  loet 
genus.  The  comparative  smallness  of  the  bones  of  the  extremities  seem 
to  indicate  the  tail  as  the  principal  organ  of  motion,  and  the  superior 
extremities  must  have  been  fins  or  paddies. 

The  train  of  vertebrss  extending  upwards  of  100  feet  in  length  in  one 
locality,  and  estimated  to  be  150  feet  in  the  Arkansas  specimen,  shew,  that 
this  gigantic  animal  must  have  probably  attained  upwardi  of  this  leogthj 
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sieriiiDg  thus  most  fully  the  name  Bagilosaurus ;  which  our  honoraij 
iDeinber»  Ih,  Harlan,  Professor  of  Comparative  anatomy  to  the  PhtladeL. 
phia  Museum,  has  bestowed  upon  it.  In  the  Transactions  of  the  Geolofp- 
eal  Society  of  Pennsylvania,  which  I  have  placed  upon  the  table  for  the 
inspection  of  members,  previous  to  sending  it  up  to  Dr.  Faloonbr,  is  a 
detailed  paper  by  Dr.  Harlan,  and  two  beautiful  plates,  illustrating  this 
splendid  discovery. 

H.  P. 

S.'^Tke  Balloon, 

We  should  not  be  exercising  due  vigilance  as  editor  of  a  scientific 
joamal,  were  we  to  omit  recording  the  first  ascent  of  a  balloon  from  the 
plains  of  Bengal  on  the  Slst  of  the  past  month  (March.)  M.  Robertson, 
the  aeronaut,  a  Frenchman,  who  had  made  sixteen  previous  ascents  in 
various  parts  of  Rurope,  came  expressly  to  India  for  the  purpose  of  asto- 
nishing the  natives  with  the  novel  tomasha  of  a  human  being  wafted  out  of 
Sight  into  ethereal  space  in  his  fairy  car  :  and  such  competition  is  said  to 
have  prevailed  at  Paris*,  for  the  glory  of  being  th^  fir$t,  that  M.  Robbrt. 
SON  was  fain  to  hurry  hither  before  the  balloon  itself  was  ready.  The 
bad  success  of  his  attempt  may  be  partly  attributed  to  the  imperfect 
manner  in  which  this  indispensable  article  was  supplied  here. 

The  local  and  pecuniary  arrangements  seem  to  have  been  very  ill  judged; 
the  selection  of  a  spot  of  difficult  access,  at  the  further  end  of  Garden 
Reach,  tended  onlv  to  prevent  those  who  had  subscribed  from  attending  ; 
choking  the  only  land  road,  and  the  river,  with  non.paying  visitors,  who 
expended,  what  would  have  amply  remunerated  the  aeronaut,  in  convey, 
ances  thither  !  The  distillation  of  the  gas  was  effective,  and  the  balloon 
rose  well,  but  ere  it  had  attained  a  mile  of  height,  it  was  seen  to  return  so 
rapidlv  earthward,  that  great  apprehnnsions  were  entertained  for  the 
traveller's  neck.  It  appeared  to  us  that  when  M.  Robertson  entered 
the  car,  and  attached  the  valvc^trings  to  the  netting,  the  valve  was  pulled 
open,  thus  enabling  the  gas  to  escape  freely  from  the  first ;  for  the  silk  was 
found  quite  sound  at  its  return.  The  aeronaut  himself  talked  of  a  sudden 
collapse  of  the  balloon  from  condensation  of  the  gas ;  but  this  was  a 
deception :  when  it  began  to  fall  rapidly,  the  resistance  of  the  air  below 
pressed  up  the  slack  of  the  balloon  liko  an  umbrella,  and  aided  in  driv. 
ingout  the  gas  from  the  open  valve  above ;  in  fact,  the  car  was  supported 
in  its  descent  as  by  a  parachute,  and  could  not  consequently  quicken  its 
pace  to  any  dangerous  extent. 

The  experience  of  such  an  accident  should  very  much  aid  to  increase  the 
confidence  of  the  aeronaut ;  for  it  is  plain  that  with  a  little  contrivance  the 
balloon  may  in  all  cases  be  made  to  act  as  a  parachute  on  the  loss  of  its 
gaseous  contents.  We  trust  the  next  ascent  will  be  made  under  more  auspi- 
cious circumstances,  and  we  hope  that  it  may  be  possible  to  turn  it  to  some 
small  use  in  a  scientific  point  of  view,  by  ascertaining  at  least  the  decre- 
ment of  heat  and  moisture  at  increasing  altitudes,  as  well  as  the  height  of 
the  reverse  current  of  the  upper  atmosphere. 

(This  notice  could  not  find  a  place  last  month. — Mr.  Robbrtson  has  since 
departed  fur  the  inure  cheering  prospects  of  an  ascent  at  Lucknow.] 

*  This  competition  reminds  ns  of  the  rivalry  in  America  to  snpply  us  with 
ioe,  which  has  at  last  led  to  a  confirmed  and  durable  scheme  for  ref^aliag  us  with 
that  luxury  at  a  very  cheap  rate.  Having  noticed  at  length  the  first  ice  cargo, 
we  have  thought  it  unnecessary  to  recur  to  the  subject ;  but  the  eompletion  of  a 
permanent  ice>house  v^  ill  enable  us  hereafter  to  judge,  of  the  best  mode  of  preserving 
the  frosen  element.  The  tan  bed  intended  for  this  object,  from  becoming  wet,  had  an 
opposite  effect,  and  was  indeed  nearly  the  cause  of  a  conflagration  I  while  the  car- 
bonic add  gas  extricated  from  its  fermentation,  killed  a  man  who  incautiously 
descended  to  examine  the  chamber. 


XI. — Meteonlogical  Regitter. 
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l^^^JoMh  and  Us  fwrmer  Dependencies  of  Jompdle  Gaminchi.  By  Lieut. 
Nbwbold,  a.  D.  C.  to  Brigr.  General  Wilson,  C.  B. 

Jok6le,  Of  Joh6le,  the  third  of  the  four  Menangkabowe  %X»,te»,  ttill 
leas  is  known  than  of  Rumbdwe  and  Sungie  Ujong. 

An  Englishman  of  the  name  of  Gray,  (whose  information  is  to  he 
taken,  however,  with  caution,)  is  said  to  have  heen  the  only  European 
who  has  penetrated  into  the  interior  of  this  state.  He  passed  through 
part  of  it  in  1827,  on  his  return  to  Malacca  from  Pahang,  whither  he 
had  performed  a  journey  overland,  across  the  peninsula,  to  harter 
opium  for  the  g^ld  dust  of  the  latter  place. 

His  route  lay  through  Naning,  part  of  Rmnb6we,  Srimendnti, 
J(Kmp6U,  Ulu  Seruting,  Ulu  Brqfgh,  and  Ulu  Pahang,  The  journey  was 
performed  in  14  days. 

From  Tabu,  in  Naning,  to  Jompdle,  he  was  four  days  passing  over 
mount  Lanjut,  to  the  villages  of  Gadang  and  Tanjong;  over  mounts 
M(ko,  Pabi,  and  PUnting  Pdhat,  through  the  villages  of  Passir,  Jdno, 
and  Pila,  in  SHmenanti;  and  from  P{la  to  Jompole,  "  one  day's 
walk." 

Mr.  Gray  descrihes  the  coimtry  he  passed  through,  to  have  heen 
in  a  state  of  high  cultivation,  particularly  at  Miko,  and  in  the  vales  of 
Punting  Pdhat,  Juno,  and  Passir »  ^^ 

He  ohserves  that  the/KM^y  at  Miko  is  preferable  to  that  of  Malacca, 
and  that  it  is  supposed  by  the  people  that  the  ground  there  is  better 
for  cultivation,  one  gantang  of  seed  never  producing  less  than  a  hun- 
dred-fold. 

The  produce  of  mount  Miko  is  sapan  wood,  dammer,  and  canes  of 
the  species  termed  Pinang-lawyers  in  abundance.     Jompdle,  he  coa- 
2  I. 
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jectnres,  to  be  about  90  miles  distant  from  Malacca.  Pahang  is  esti- 
mated at  300  miles  distance  from  Jomp6le,  From  Jompdle  to  Pahang 
the  journey  is  by  boat  down  the  river  Seruting  to  the  large  lake  of 
Brought  called  Tassek  Braugh;  which  is  said  by  Mr.  Gray  to  be 
nearly  fifty  miles  in  circumference,  and  is  formed  by  the  flow  of  water 
from  the  neighbouring  mountains. 

If  this  account  be  correct,  the  lake  Braugh  exceeds  in  dimensions 
the  recently  discovered  inland  lakes  in  Sumatra. 

The  natives,  however,  have  described  this  lake  to  me  to  be  of  much 
less  extent ;  narrow  but  long.  Its  communication  with  the  Pahang 
river,  which  empties  into  the  China  sea,  is  by  a  river  called  the 
Braugh, 

Regarding  the  navigation  of  these  rivers,  Mr.  Gray  observes :  "  In 
some  parts  of  the  Seruting  and  Braugh,  a  brig  might  g^  up,  and  in 
other  parts,  nothing  but  a  small  boat ;  on  account  of  the  water  being 
above  the  fallen  trees,  so  that  the  boat  must  be  lifted  before  it  can 
proceed,  on  account  of  the  overflowing  banks  of  the  river." 

The  Pahang  river,  from  the  place  where  it  receives  the  waters  of 
the  Braugh,  down  to  the  town  of  Pdhang,  is  wide  and  deep.  These 
streams  are  deepest  in  the  months  of  November,  December,  and  Janu- 
ary. From  the  month  of  March  to  that  of  August,  Mr.  Gray  was 
informed,  that  it  is  impossible  to  proceed  from  the  Seruting  river  to 
Pahang,  on  account  of  the  paucity  of  water.  The  general  depth  of 
these  rivers,  in  January,  he  ascertained  to  be  between  40  and  60  feet ; 
but  on  his  return  in  February,  he  found  their  depth  diminished  by  one- 
half. 

There  are  a  few  villages  on  the  banks  of  these  rivers,  but  for  the 
most  part  they  are  covered  with  lofty  forests,  tenanted  by  the  rhino- 
cerous,  tapir,  tiger,  elephant,  and  scarcely  more  civiUzed  Jacoon, 

Mr.  Gray  met  with  g^eat  kindness  and  hospitality  from  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  different  estates  through  which  he  passed.  He  fell, 
however,  a  sacrifice  to  his  exertions,  dying  of  jungle  fever,  contracted 
during  the  journey,  twenty-five  days  after  his  return  to  Malacca. 

Boundaries, — Johdle  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Uld  Pahang  and  part 
of  Rumhdwe :  to  the  south  by  part  of  Naning  and  Mdar  or  Segdmet :  to 
the  east  by  Segdmet,  and  to  the  west  by  Srimendnti  and  part  of  Rumhdwe. 
The  boundaries  vnth  Malacca  are  from  Bdkit  Putt  as  to  Battang  Malacca, 
and  from  Battang  Malacca  by  Bdnkdng*  Chdnddng  to  Mount  Ophir, 

*  B6ni^  Chind6ng  is  a  Urge  tree,  growing  in  the  foreit  that  separates  Auahan 
from  Mount  Ophir,  The  tree  was  still  in  existence  when  I  visited  Mount  Ophir 
in  1833. 
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VTiih  Segimet  and  MHar,  its  boandaries  are  Murbdwe  sa  rdttis  (the 
hundred  MarMwe  trees)  and  Bdnkdng  Chdnddng;  with  Rumhdwe,  Bukit 
Pabi  ;  and  with  Srimendnti,  Bukii  PUa, 

Population,  SfC. — ^The  population  of  Johdle  is  estimated  at  2,080 
inhabitants.  The  principal  villages  are  Nuri,  Londong,  Tney,  Tdnum, 
and  Betmong, 

Joh6le  is  governed  by  a  PoHghuld  and  Ampat  Suku.  The  former, 
like  his  brother  chief  of  Stmgie  Ujdng,  is  elected  by  the  Sdkus,  and  by 
the  Bdiin  dd  abku,  or  twelve  heads  of  the  Jacoons. 

The  name  oi  the  present  PanghdU  is  Abu  Bkkr,  or  Banchita, 
and  his  tide  JoJum  Lildh  Percdsseh  ;  he  resides  at  Nwri,  is  an  intelli- 
gent looking  person ;  plain,  simple,  and  collected  in  manner,  and  much 
respected  by  his  people. 

The  tribes  are  those  of  Bododtub,  Sa  Meldngan,  Tiga,  Battu,  and 


Srimenanii  and  Jomp6le,  were  formerly  considered  dependencies  of 
Johdle,  but  now  assert  their  independence,  as  also  does  Gominchi,  The 
Panghdld,  Lbssti,  of  the  latter  place  died  lately,  and  his  brother  Mah  am- 
MBD  Kari  succeeded  him.  Pdndok  Ptusir,  a  small  state  under  the 
influence  of  Srimendnti,  was  also  a  dependency  of  Johdle,  and  is  ruled 
by  a  petty  Panghdld  of  its  own. 

Besides  the  usual  rights  of  revenue,  the  PanghUld  of  Johdle  levies 
ten  per  cent,  on  the  produce  of  the  tin  mines,  together  with  a  tax  on 
the  gold  of  Gominchi,  which  will  be  shortly  alluded  to. 

Tradt. — The  trade  of  Joh6le  consists  chiefly  in  gold  dust ;  20  catties 
of  which  are  said  to  be  produced  annually.  Tin,  about  300  piculs.  Fruits, 
ratans,  jaggery,  and  fowls  are  brought  in  considerable  quantities  down 
to  Malacca. 

Jompdle, — Jompdle  was  anciently  a  dependancy  of  Johdle,  but  is  now 
nominally  governed  by  Rija  All  a  no,  a  son  of  the  third  Menangkd- 
bdwe  prince,  Eija  Ham.  The  Panghtild  and  Ampat  SCku  exercise 
almost  independent  sway. 

The  name  of  the  present  Panghdld  is  HassaIn  ;  the  tribes  are  those 
of  Bodoanda,  Sa  Meldngan,  Andk  Malacca,  and  Tiga  Bdttu, 

Jompdle  is  in  the  high  road  of  the  Pahang  traders  travelling  across 
the  peninsula  to  Malacca ;  it  is  situated  on  a  small  river  of  the  same 
name,  which  flows  into  the  Muar  river,  [one  of  the  largest  streams  on 
the  western  coast  of  the  peninsula,]  by  which  it  has  communication 
with  the  Straits  of  Malacca.  By  the  rivers  Seruting  and  Braugh,  an 
easy  intercourse  from  November  or  October  to  February  is  kept  up 
with  Pahang  and  the  eastern  coast.  The  Raja  here  levies  a  duty  on 
the  opium,  tobacco,  cloths,  iron  utensils,  salt,  &c.  passing  through 
2  L  2 
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Jompdie  to  Pahang,  aa  well  as  on  the  gold  dost  and  silk  cloths  of  Pahang 
retariiibg  to  Malacca. 

Jompdle  produces  a  considerahle  quantity  of  tin,  sapan  wood,  rice, 
dammer,  ratans,  and  a  little  gold,  which  is  sent  down  the  Mdar  river 
to  Malacca  (eight  days  pull),  and  also  to  Pahang. 

The  population  of  Jomp6le  is  estimated  at  2,000 ;  it  is  divided  into 
three  Miikims ;  viz.  those  of  Limbafon,  Ttwdntong,  and  Qualla  Lenney. 

Gold, — The  following  account  of  the  gold  mines  at  Chimendros,  with 
the  exception  of  the  part  relative  to  the  assaying  of  the  metal,  which  is 
from  personal  observation,  is  almost  entirely  drawn  from  native 
information. 

B^kit  Chimendros  is  a  hiU  situated  in  Gominchi,  a  territory  subject 
to  the  PangMlii  of  Johdle,  and  bordering  on  the  eastern  frontier  of 
Naning,  It  is  covered  and  surrounded  by  an  uninhabited  forest  of 
great  extent,  intersected  by  numerous  rivulets,  which  derive  their  source 
from  the  hill. 

Veins  of  quartzose  rock  run  over  it  at  various  depths  (generally 
from  12  to  20  feet)  below  the  surface,  forming  the  matrix  in  which* 
the  gold  is  found  in  small  broken  streaks. 

The  rock  is  enclosed  in  a  bed  of  a  sort  of  white  clay,  indurated  more 
or  less,  termed  Ndpal. 

The  method  pursued  by  Chinese  and  Malays  for  separating  the 
metal  from  its  matrix  resembles  that  adopted  by  the  Hungarian 
miners,  with  this  exception,  that  the  process  of  amalgamation  is  not 
practised  by  the  former  for  this  purpose.  The  Kling  assayers  of  gold, 
however,  avail  themselves  of  it  in  their  vocation,  as  will  presently 
appear. 

The  Malay  miners,  as  soon  as  the  precise  spot  and  minute  have 
been  determined  by  their  diviners,  Pdwangs,  or  other  charlatans 
supposed  to  be  skilled  in  discovering  the  hidden  treasures  of  the  earth, 
commence  clearing  the  ground  of  trees,  brushwood,  &c.  and  then 
proceed  to  remove  the  roots  and  vegetable  soil  by  means  of  Biliongs 
and  Ckonkoles,  (the  Malayan  adze  and  spade,)  until  the  bed  of  Ndpal 
is  laid  bare.  These  implements  are  now  put  aside,  and  a  heavy 
sort  of  iron  crow-bar,  (PerjongJ  is  had  recourse  to. 

The  first  layer  of  Ndpal  is  soft  and  whitish ;  the  second  has  a  red- 
dish tint.  The  last  is  a  black  incrustation  resembling  brick  in  hard- 
ness, and  hence  called  by  the  natives  Tamhiker  Qudli ;  this  is  commonly 
two  fingers'  breadth,  in  thickness,  and  being  removed,  discovers  the 

*  A  specimen  of  this  rock,  ia  which  s  small  portion  of  gold  is  imbeddedi  or 
rather  disseminated,  has  been  forwarded  to  the  Society. 
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"wliite  vein  of  rock,  the  matrix  of  the  gold,  and  tetaed  tke  Beiin§.  It 
is  generally  between  three  and  four  feet  in  diameter :  andemeath  lie^ 
a  bed  of  whitish  earth,  below  which  gold  is  never  found. 

The  next  process  is  that  of  breaking  up  the  Betimg,  for  which  pur- 
pose the  Perjcng  is  employed.  From  the  extreme  hardness  of  thf 
rock  this  is  a  very  laborious  and  tediona  task..  The  coarse  pieces  are 
then  pounded  in  a  sort  of  large  mortar  cut  frona  tlie  quartz  rock.  The 
pulverized  stone  is  then  passed  through  sieves  C^i»99)  of  ratan.  and 
carried  in  small  baskets  to  a  running  stream,  where  the  smaller  fXonj 
particles  are  washed  away,  while  the  gold  dust,  with  the  grosser  pieces, 
sLok  to  the  bottom  of  the  conical  vessel  in  which  it  is  subjected  to  the 
action  of  the  stream. 

The  refuse  is  picked  out,  and  the  gold  dust  again  carefully  washed 
and  collected  in  a  cocoanut  shell  or  leaf  of  the  Pallas  tree,  and  con. 
veyed  to  the  Bongsal,  where  it  is  dried  by  means  of  a  red  hot  piece  of 
charcoal  being  repeatedly  passed  over  its  surface.  After  the  adherent 
finer  particles  of  the  sand  have  been  removed,  it  is  weighed  into 
quantities,  generally  of  one  tael  each,  which  are  carefully  folded  up  in 
small  pieces  of  cloth. 

These  packets  constitute  the  Bunkals  of  commerce. 

In  Sumatra,  according  to  Marsdbn,  the  parcels  or  Bulaes,  in  which 
the  gold  is  packed  up,  are  formed  of  the  integument  that  covers  the 
heart  of  the  buffedoe. 

The  Bunkals  are,  as  in  Sumatra,  frequently  used  as  currency  instead 
of  coin. 

The  weights*  for  gold  formerly  used  as  Chimendros  and  Toon  (a 
place  about  half  a  day's  journey  thence)  are  as  follow  : 

2  imall  s&gas  {Sdga  ieckil)  =  1  large  akg%  (silga  be$4r). 

8     Sdffa  beidr, =  1  Maiam, 

16    Maiams,    »  1  Tael  or  Bunkal. 

20    Taela,.... =  1  Cattle. 

The  S£ga  is  a  sort  of  small  scarlet  pea  with  a  black  spot,  the 
Ahrus  MaaUatMS. 

Besides  Chimendros  and  Taon^  I  have  not  heard  of  any  place  on  the 
peninsula  where  gold  is  obtained  from  the  solid  rock.  On  Sumatra 
it  is  frequently  found  in  this  state. 

The  gold  dust  at  Pahang  and  Jellye  is  procured  in  the  same  manner 
as  that  in  the  mines  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Ophir,  already  described  in  a 
paper  published  in  this  Journal ;  (voL  it,  page  497  J 

The  mines  at  Reccan  are  estimated  to  produce  annually  about  20 
catties  of  gold  dust. 

*  At  Malacca  10  860a  hndr  or  4  K^ipong*  are  equal  to  one  maium^ 
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The  PangMld  of  Gominchi  first  levied  a  tenth  on  the  produce  of 
these  mines,  but  in  consequence  of  large  quantities  of  gold  dust  being 
secretly  carried  oC  before  the  tenth  had  been  leried,  he  substituted  a 
sort  of  poll  tax,  amounting  to  a  maiam  oi  gold  per  annum,  from  each 
person  working  at  the  mines. 

The  Panghalu  of  JoMle  is  in  the  habit  of  sending  five  or  six  bufiUoes 
a  year  to  the  mines,  receiving  for  every  head  of  cattle  two  taels  of  gold. 

These  heavy  drawbacks  have  caused  the  mines  to  become  unpro- 
fitable to  the  speculators,  and  almost  deserted.  The  former  of  these 
imposts,  I  believe,  could  readily  be  endured  ;  but  the  latter  ad  lUntum 
sort  of  exaction  destroys  all  hope  of  reasonable  profit. 

The  following  is  an  estimnte  of  the  various  degrees  of  purity  of 
gold  dust,  produce  of  the  peninsula.  It  will  be  necessary  to  premise, 
that  mu/tf,  is  a  term  denoting  the  degrees  of  fineness  for  gold,  of 
which  there  are  10,  as  fixed  by  the  native  assayers.  Gold  of  10  mUtd 
is  equal  therefore  to  g^ld  of  24  carats  :  gold  not  reaching  eight  mui£ 
is  caMedmasmdda,  or  young  gold ;  and  gold  from  eight  to  10  mtitd,  nuis 
tdah,  or  old  gold. 

Gold  of  Reeean,    9i  nUUii 

MountOphtr 9i    „ 

Chimendroe  and  1  ^x 

TaoHf  f ^^    " 

Pahang,  1 

Jetlye,  I  «, 

From  Calantan  gold  of  10  mtitd  is  sometimes  obtained. 

The  assayers  of  gold  are  generally  Chuliaha  or  KUngs,  who  acquire 
by  constant  practice  the  power  of  determining  to  the  fraction  of  a 
mdtd  the  purity  of  any  specimen  of  gold  dust  brought  from  the  east- 
ward*. As  they  would  be  perhaps  liable  to  imposition  were  this  the 
only  trial  they  subjected  the  metal  to,  they  have  recourse  to  the 
Battu  uj{  or  touchstone.  This  is  a  roughish  black  stone,  apparently 
basalt,  brought  from  continental  India,  and  generally  set  in  a  small 
frame  of  bronze  or  brass. 

The  assaying  needles  are  generally  from  20  to  24  in  number,  ranged 
on  a  string,  and  aUoyed  in  known  proportions  of  copper  and  silver, 
marked  on  the  surface,  from  three  to  9f  mdtd.  The  needle  and  g^ld 
to  be  assayed  are  rubbed  on  the  touchstone  in  parallel  streaks,  in  the 
usual  manner  ;  a  lump  of  the  adhesive  wax  called  Lilin  kaldldt  is  then 
applied  to  the  surface  of  the  touch- stone,  which  brings  ofif  the  two  thin 
lamina  of  gold. 

*  The  natlTea  are,  I  believe,  totally  ignorant  of  the  aaaay  by  cupeUation  and 
acids. 
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The  difference  between  the  two  being  more  visible  on  the  wax 
(which  is  coloured  black  for  this  purpose  with  a  fine  charcoal  made 
from  the  plantain  leaf)  than  on  the  stone.  This  is  the  reason  the 
native  assayers  give  for  the  removal  of  the  streaks  of  gold  from  the 
stone  to  the  wax,  though  to  me  no  difference  was  perceptible :  possibly 
the  following  may  afford  another  clue  to  the  practice  of  the  natives  in 
this  particular. 

In  this  wax  the  impressions  of  the  gold,  which  would  be  lost  on 
the  stone,  go  on  accumulating ;  a  ball  of  it,  which  my  native  inform- 
ant had  used  for  the  last  30  years,  he  supposed  to  contain  above  two 
taels  of  gold. 

The  metal  is  separated  from  the  wax  by  means  of  heat  applied  gra- 
dually, in  such  proportions  as  barely  to  cause  the  wax  to  pass  off  in 
the  form  of  smoke :  the  residuum  is  then  subjected  to  the  process  of 
amalgamation.  Half  of  the  gold  thus  obtained  is  dedicated  in  alms  to 
the  poor,  or  on  religious  offerings,  at  the  shrine  of  some  favorite  Saint 
or  Wali;  generally  to  that  of  Mi  ran  Sahib  at  Nagore. 

The  calculation  of  a  Malay,  long  employed  in  the  mines  at  ChimeU' 
dros,  makes  the  average  quantity  of  gold  produced  from  40  lbs.  of  the 
pulverized  stone,  24  grains  of  pure  metal.  Lumps  of  virgin  gold, 
weighing  from  five  to  six  taels,  have  been  found  in  the  alluvial  soil  here 
and  at  Toon.  In  Jellye,  a  mass  weighing  upwards  of  a  catiie  has  been 
discovered :  this  will  appear  trifling  if  placed  in  comparison  with  that 
which  Rbauvur  mentions  as  having  been  shewn  to  the  Royal  Academy 
at  Paris,  weighing  448  oz.  Helms  affirms  that  when  one  of  the  highest 
mountains  of  Paraguay  fell  down,  about  50  years  ago,  there  were  disco- 
vered in  it  pieces  of  gold  weighing  from  two  to  fifty  pounds  each. 


Seal  of  Johdle,  dated  A.  H.  1216. 


[The  date  on  the  seal  it  reverttd,  a  miitake  that  we  have  not  nnfreqnently 
obaierved  on  Indian  coins  with  Persian  inscriptions.  As  this  is  the  last  Essay  on 
the  Malacca  States  with  which  Lient.  Nbwbold  will  be  able  to  faror  us,  it  may 
be  as  well  to  point  ont  where  the  preceding  are  to  be  found : 

Visit  to  Mount  Ophir, vol.  II.  p.  497. 

Account  of  Naning, „  HI.  ,.  601;  IV.  297. 

Ditto  the  four  Menangkllbowe  States.        „   1^*  *«  2^^* 

Ditto  Sangie  Ujong, „   IV.  „  537.— En.] 
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II. — Interpretation  of  the  Tibetan  Inscription  on  a  Bhotian  Banner^ 
taken  in  Assam,  and  presented  to  the  Asiatic  Society  bff  Captain 
BoGLB.     By  M.  Alexander  Csoma  Korosi.   [See  PL  VI.  fig.  3.] 

[In  a  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Asiatic  Society ;  tee  alio  Proceedings  of  tha 

Asiatic  Society,  4th  May,  1836.] 

According  to  the  request  conveyed  in  your  letter  of  the  ?Oth  April, 
I  have  translated  the  piece  of  magical  superstition  which  you  have 
faithfully  transcribed  from  the  Bhotian  board.  With  exception  of  the 
salutation  at  the  beginning  and  the  conclusion,  and  a  few  terms  in  the 
luiddle,  the  whole  is  in  the  Tibetan  language.  The  purport  of  it,  as 
will  be  evident  from  the  tenor  of  the  translation,  is,  to  obtain  the 
favour  aud  protection  of  several  inferior  divinities,  to  increase  the 
prosperity,  &c.  of  the  person  and  family  for  whom  the  ceremony 
was  performed,  and  this  magical  piece  was  erected  or  set  up. 

It  may  be  that  the  flag-staff,  with  the  wooden  board  containing 
this  inscription,  was  carried  before  the  Tibetan  chief  in  his  march,  and 
BO  used  as  an  en.«ign  in  war ;  but  it  is  more  probable  that  it  belonged 
originally  to  the  house  top  or  terrace  of  the  prince  in  Bhotan :  for 
the  houses  of  great  personages  in  that  country  are  generally  decorated 
with  such  ensigns  of  victory  at  the  four  comers  of  the  terraced  roof. 
They  are  called  in  Tibetan  SQI'*f*^  rgyal  mtshan  (ensign  of  victory), 
and  always  contain  inscriptions  of  similar  purport  with  this. 

In  regard  to  the  orthography  of  the  piece,  it  frequently  occurs  in 
Tibetan  writings  and  books,  that  the  vowel  signs  are  removed  from 
their  proper  places,  on  account  of  the  dependent  letters  of  the  line 
above ;  several  cases  of  this  occur  in  your  transcript.  The  intersylla- 
bic  points  at  the  end  of  a  line  are  generally  also  omitted,  except  with 
the  conjunction  ^^*  which  will  also  be  remarked  here.  I  have  made 
a  copy  in  Roman  characters,  and  have  also  endeavoured  to  make  a  lite- 
ral translation :  the  words  in  Italics  I  cannot  properly  interpret. 

Om  svasti,  pronounced  by  the  Tibetians  om  soti,  is  rendered  by  them 

in  their  language^  W  x^V^'^'^'S'g^'-S*!  om  hdi'legs-su  gyur^ehig  i 

**  Oh  may  it  please,  may  it  be  prosperous." 

« 
Inscription  on  the  back  of  the  wooden  Board  (fig,  3.  PI,  YlJ 

« TT  wry S'  %'^^^^^Uy  afv  ^y^^" 
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riH-ars«l*  X'S^q  1*  ^'^i;  ^  q(|'  5N'  »r4* 
«f'  ^'<3c;'  H'  4-  ^s\94-  aiqaj'  jji  q^-  §^-  ^c;* 

Om  iTatti  Lhft  Sria  «d^  ^rgyad  thmmt-chad  dang 

lo  sla  sbag  dui  t8*h^i-la  ilTang-Tahi  ^sab  «kar  U*li^ 

Iha  la  Mag  illu  riga  aoga  dr^-pa  ^tso  Akbor 

khyab-fl^vg  (for  Ajag)  Rahola  (ft  lUhula)  ki-kang  (for  kaukar)  Vii*h$t  diu 

mta'han 
ma  pi-Ung  khra  Wha  sogs  ^nyan-po  Adr^  Srin  dang 
phyogs  mts'hams  steng  hog  ^nas-pa  mams  dang 
khyad-par-da  nyi-ma  d^-ring  gang-la  rgyCi  rahi  sa  Mag 
Snang  srid  Iha  frin  loga  thams-ehad  srid-pa 
Hohi  phyag  rgya  Adi-la  /toi-ahig,  Snang  srid  Iha  srin 
5d^  ^rgyad  khed  mama-kyisi  Thub-pahi  Aatan-pa 
la  rab-ta  dad-pahi  rgyn  tbyor  thyin-pahi  Mag 
po  Akhor  dang  6chaa-pahi  t8*h^  dang  dsod 
nams  <fpal  dang  Abyor-pa  thams-chad 
sla-va  yar-gyi  fio  /tar  gong-nas  gong-dn 
Aphd-shing  rgyas-par  mdsad-dn  ^ioU— 
Om  akani  nikani  abhila  ma&^daia 
Menirayi  StAhd,  Sarva  mangulam^ 

Translatwn. 

O  ye  divinities !  all  hail ! — (Ye)  all  the  eight  dasses  of  the  divine 
imps  (S.  RakBhaaas)  ;  also  ye  gods,  regents  of  the  planets,  constella- 
tions (in  the  path   of  the  moon),  and  of  the  lunar  days,  having  your 

2  M 
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influence  upon  the  year,  the  lunation  (or  lunar  month)>  and  tbe  dif* 
ferent  Beasons  or  periods  ;  ye  poesessors  of  the  earth  or  land  (land- 
proprietors),  all  the  eight  kinds  of  the  N£gas  (Hydras),  &c.  Ye  power- 
ful chiefs  and  attendants,  Vishnu  R/hula,  and  the  menial  (instru- 
mental cause)  ViB'hVi ;  ye  goddesses  (or  nymphs)  pi^Umg^kkraa  ts^'ha, 
&c. ;  ye  fierce  inferior  imps,  who  dwell  in  (or  towards)  the  cardinal, 
intermediate,  zenith  and  nadir  points  (or  in  the  ten  comers  of  the 
world) ;  and  especially  ye  divine  imps,  &c.  who  are  mlers  of  those 
regions,  wherein  the  sun  this  day  is  moving ;  ye  all  look  on  this  emhlem 
(seal,  image,  or  signed  writ,  &c.)  of  Hu,  the  regent  or  governor,  (or 
set  up,  or  erected  by  Hu.)  Ye  divine  eight  principal  imps  (lUkshasas), 
rulers  of  the  world  (or  keepers  of  light),  I  beseech  you,  that  you  will 
make  that  this  patron,  the  bestower  of  charitable  gifts,  for  obtaining 
the  fruit  of  his  works  and  actions,  who  is  very  faithful  to  the  doctrine 
of  the  Muni  (Shakta),  may  together  with  his  household  or  family, 
increase  more  and  more,  and  abound  in  life,  fortune,  (prosperity,) 
honour,  and  in  all  his  substance  or  wealth,  like  the  increasing  face  of 
the  moon.  Om  akani  nikani  abhila  mandala,  maniryi,  SvAhd;  Sarva 
fnoHfftthnn, 

Teiteiia,  9th  May,  1836.  A.  C.  Kdadsi. 

in. — Note  on  some  of  the  IndO'Scythie  Coins  found  by  Mr,  C.  Masson 
at  Beghrdm,  in  theKohistdn  ofKdM,  By  Johannes  Aydall,  Esj, 
M.  A.  S. 

[Read  «t  tlie  meeting  of  the  6t1i  May.  ] 

The  results  of  the  valuable  researches  of  Mr.  C.  Masson,  Dr. 
Martin  HoNiaBsaon,  LieutenaDt  Burnks,  the  late  Dr.  Girarj>,  and 
Kbramat  Ali,  in  the  vast  field  of  the  numismatgiogy  of  ancient 
Bactria  and  other  parts  of  India,  must  have  excited  a  deep  interest 
among  the  antiquaries  of  Europe.  It  must  also  be  highly  gratifying 
to  the  lovers  of  this  important  science  on  this  part  of  the  globe,  to 
observe  the  unabated  zeal  and  assiduity  with  which  these  researches 
are  continued  by  eminent  numismatologists,  with  a  degree  of  success 
exceeding  their  most  sanguine  expectations. 

Of  the  Indo-Scythic  coins,  discovered  by  Mr.  C.  Masson  at 
Beghram,  in  the  Kohistin  of  Kibol,  and  described  in  the  28th  number 
of  the  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society,  the  one  bearing  the  Greek 
legend  Nanaia,  has,  it  appears,  attracted  much  attention.  He  is 
persuaded  to  think  it  to  be  identical  with  Bibi  Nanni,  or  "  the  Lady 
Nanni,"  a  name  given  by  the  Muhammedans  to  the  numerous  shrines 
or  Zidrdts,  as  he  calls  them,  found  in  those  regions  of  Asia.    The 
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Hindus  also  teem '  to  attach  to  them  a  peculiar  sanctity,  claiming  in 
the  Bib{  Namni,  a  personation  of  their  favourite  goddess,  Pdrhaiu 
These  are  all,  however,  mere  conjectures,  the  real  meaning  of  the 
Greek  legend  remaining  yet  to  be  explained. 

In  a  subsequent  number*  of  the  Journal  of  our  Society,  a  far  differ- 
ent explanation  of  the  Greek  legend  is  given  by  its  indefatigable 
Editor,  which  is,  perhaps,  a  near  approximation  to  its  true  meaning. 
There  the  goddess  Nanaia  is  represented  to  bear  a  close 'analogy,  in 
name  and  character,  to  the  Anaitis  of  the  Greek,  and  Anahid  of  the 
Persian,  mythology.  This  hypothesis  is  based  upon  the  authority  of 
Strabo,  quoted  by  Colonel  Wilforo.  A  goddess  called  by  the 
former  Anaia,  is  considered  by  the  latter  to  be  equivalent  to  the 
Sanscrit  Andyasd  devi.  But,  how  far  the  deity,  recognised  under  the 
one  or  the  other  appellation,  can  be  supposed  to  be  identical  with 
Nanal4,  remains  yet  to  be  ascertained. 

Anahid  was  the  tutelary  goddess  of  Armenia,  during  its  continuance 
in  the  darkness  of  idolatry.  She  is  also  known  in  our  mythological 
works  by  the  names  of  Artemis  and  Aphrodite,  being  supposed  to  have 
sprung  from  the  froth  of  the  sea,  and  descended  from  Zevs,  Aramazd 
or  Jupiter.  Anahid  or  Anaid  is  considered  by  us  to  be  identical  with 
the  planet  Venus^  and  the  letters  composing  it  being  inverted,  it  reads 
Diana,  which  is  equivalent  to  Artemis,  by  which  name  the  goddess  of 
hunting  is  invariably  designated  throughout  all  the  Armenian  books 
treating  of  the  ancient  mythology  of  our  country. 

The  word  Nanaia,  or  Nawea  distinctly  occurs  in  the  second  book 
of  the  Maccabees :  "  For,  when  the  leader  was  come  into  Persia,  and 
the  army  with  him  that  seemed  invincible,  they  were  slain  in  the 
temple  of  Nan4ea,  by  the  deceit  of  Nanaa*s  priestsf."  It  was  in  the 
compass  of  the  temple  of  this  goddess,  that  Antiochus  the  Great  was 
put  to  death.  She  is  also  called  \i%u,lL-mf  Anaia,  or  ^wli^w*  Naneas, 
the  genitive  of  which,  according  to  the  Greek  termination,  is  written 
«l^iiUwi  Nanea.  It  has  its  derivation  from  the  Persian  language, 
literally  meaning  maternal  or  mot  her  ly.  To  the  honor  of  Nanaia, 
or  Nanaa,  many  temples  were  raised  iu  Armenia,  the  most  magnificent 
of  which,  apcording  to  the  authority  of  UL^iw/^^^^^.***  Aoathanoelus, 
existed  in  a  village  called  {^t^  Thiln,  situated  in  Upper  Armenia. 
This  idolatrous  temple  was  razed  to  the  ground  by  Surb  Gbeoor 
L«I7  SATO  RICH,  and  a  splendid  church  erected   in  its  stead.     \fmt^p^% 

*  Joarnal  of  tbe  Asiatic  Society  for  September,  1S34. 
'f*  II  Book  of  the  Maccabees,  cbap.  i.,  y.  13. 
2  Jf  2 
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t«.  -A--A  £*i.  f^-*  ^''jC  jrfl'kv  -*j-*4-A*  -^E-^t^-A^  f^^ht^M^^% 

(^Jh^ki^^  s*  "  Saint  Grbgort  and  the  king  (Tiridatbs)  broke  down 
'  the  golden  images  of  the  AnaMtic  deity,  and  reduced  the  temple  to 
utter  ruin,  having  divested  it  of  the  gold  and  silver  belonging  to  it. 
Thence  they  crossed  the  river  Groyle,  and  demolished  the  Nanaiatic 
temple,  dedicated  to  the  daughter  of  Aramazd,  in  the  village  of  Thiln.^ 
The  treasure  contained  in  these  two  temples  being  collected,  were 
appropriated  to  the  sacred  purposes  of  the  church  of  God,  to  whom 
the  spots  were  also  consecrated." 

By  the  authority  of  this  ancient  historian,  a  philosophical  inquirer 
will  be  convinced  of  the  similarity  of  the  characters  of  Anaitis  and 
Nanaia,  and  of  the  difference  of  their  names.  It  is  true  that  they 
were  both  the  daughters  of  Zkvs  or  Aramazd  ;  but  an  identity  of  their 
persons  cannot  be  inferred  from  this  relative  circumstance.  Tlie 
progeny  of  the  father  of  the  gods  is  supposed  to  be  nearly  as  numer- 
ous as  the  offspring  of  the  late  lascivious  monarch  of  Persia,  and  it  is 
highly  probable  that  Anaitis  or  Anaid,  and  Nanaia  or  Namta  were 
distinct  deities.  This  probability  is  borne  out  by  the  fact  of  there 
having  existed  in  Armenia  two  distinct  temples,  in  which  these  two 
goddesses  were  respectively  worshipped  by  our  pagan  ancestors, 
under  distinct  appellations. 

*  This  is  an  extract  from  the  historical  work  of  Aoatbanqblub,  who  is  the 
oldest  Armeaian  historian,  being  Secretary  to  the  king  Tiridatbs,  and  having 
flourished  in  Armenia  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourth   century.     AtuUkitic  is 

a  Uteral  translation  of  ll>-'4-»Hf-* '  and  Nanaiatic  is  exactly  rendered  for 

^iif%4*<»t*^9  both  used  in  the  text  adjectirely.     The  derivatire  particle  4*^' 

attached  to  U>-»4A-»  and  *t|-A4r«»  is  equivalent  to  the  English  particle  tie;  for 
example,  Aria,  Ariatic,  Oangu,  GangetiCt  Sfc. 

Note.— Mr.  Avdall  was  not  aware  that  Dr.  Swinbt  liad  pointed  out  the 
coincidence  of  Nanaia  with  the  Naruea  of  Maccabees.  This  fact  I  added  to 
my  paper  among  the  addenda  of  1834.  The  name  I  afterwards  found  in 
Hebbblot's  Biblioth^ue  Orientale,  (folio  edition,)  so  that  the  identity  that  I 
had  ventured  to  anticipate  with  the  Anahid  or  Anais  of  Persia,  and  the  AnAyoid 
deoi  of  Col.  Wilpord,  was  then  considered  to  be  perfectly  established.  Mr. 
AvDALL*8  note  was  elicited  by  Mr.  Masson^s  conjectures  as  to  the  inscription 
at  Bamy^n,  referring  to  the  same  deity.  In  Plate  Vf .  of  the  April  number, 
his  sketch  of  the  supposed  characters  is  given ;  but  I  can  hardly  jet  feel  assured 
ef  their  being  letters. — Ed. 
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rV. — Notes  OH  the  Geology,  S^c.  of  the  Country  in  the  Neighbourhood  of 

Maulamyeng  (vulg.  MoulmeinJ.  By  Capt,  W.  Folbt. 

[Sabmitted  at  the  meetiBg  of  the  6th  May.] 

The  town  of  Manlamyeng  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Martaban 
river,  the  channel  by  which  the  Than-lweng,  Gyeng,  and  Attayen  dis- 
charge themselves  into  the  sea.  Properly  speaking,  Maulamyeng 
may  be  siud  to  mark  the  jonction  of  these  three  rivers,  as  the  N.  £. 
extremity  of  the  tovni  approaches  to  within  a  very  short  distance  of 
the  confluence  of  the  Attayen  with  the  Gyeng  and  Than-lweng ;  it 
would  also  be  more  in  accordance  with  usage,  if  in  the  room  of  "  Mar- 
taban  river"  (the  name  by  which  it  has  been  hitherto  known  to  the 
British,)  the  designation  of  "  Than-lweng  river"  was  given  to  the 
channel  above-mentioned ;  the  Than-lweng,  being  the  largest  of  the 
three  rivers,  is  entitled  to  the  pre-eminence  of  holding  an  uninter- 
rupted course  to  the  Gulf  of  Martaban. 

Immediately  opposite  to  Maulamyeng,  and  separated  from  it  by  the 
Martaban  river,  (in  this  place  about  1^  mile  wide,)  are  the  northern 
end  of  Phullughewn  Island  and  the  town  of  Mowtumma,  backed  by  a 
bold  and  interesting  chain  of  mountains ;  to  the  north  are  the  Than* 
Iweng  river  and  Joe-ka^beng  range  of  limestone ;  while  on  the  eastern 
and  southern  sides,  the  town  and  cantonment  of  Maulamyeng  are 
boxmded  by  the  Attayen  river,  and  a  long  line  of  sandstone  hills,  a 
continuation  of  the  Mowtumma  chain,  which,  leaving  a  passage  for 
the  river,  re-appears  at  the  Kyeit-san-lan  Phyd*,  and  is  seen  taking 
its  course  to  the  south  to  the  right  of  Gnang-dey  and  Gneedone. 

The  general  aspect  of  the  country  is  mountainous,  the  mountains 
taking  a  N.  N.  W.  and  S.  S.  £.  directionf.  The  most  conspicuous 
of  these,  from  its  superior  elevation,  is  the  Zingyet  Thowng,  situated  to 
the  N.  W.  of  Mowtumma  ;  it  attains  an  elevation  of  3000  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  plain,  and  is  seen  at  a  considerable  distance  by  vessels 
approaching  the  coast ;  as  might  have  been  expected,  the  Gulf  of 
Martaban,  with  the  country  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Sitang  river, 
were  visible  from  a  pagoda  placed  upon  a  pinnacle  of  the  mountain,  and 
to  which  I  had  ascended  on  a  clear  day.  Great  labour  has  been 
expended  on  this  quarter  of  the  Zingyet  Thowng,  with  the  view  of 
making  it  more  attractive,  and  rendering  the  ascent  less  irksome,  than 
it  would  naturally  have  been  from  the  precipitous  nature  of  the  rock  : 
steps  have  been  cut  into  the  mountain,  and  the  several  projections 

*  MaaUuDyeng  pagoda. 

t  The  directioii  is  exeeediagly  Tariable;  it  is  sometimes  N.  W.  and  S.  £., 
making  a  oorrespondiDg  difference  in  the  inclinatioQ  of  the  stratiu 
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removed  or  sloped  awaj.  A  brick  wall  (about  3  feet  bigli}  extends 
on  either  side  of  the  road  from  the  foot  of  the  mountain  to  one-third 
of  its  acclivity ;  this  is  succeeded  by  a  dry  wall,  composed  of  pieces  of 
rock  placed  loosely  together,  and  continued  to  the  top.  The  pagoda 
is  small  and  void  of  all  interior  ornament ;  three  handsome  bells  are 
attached  to  the  court- yard,  one  of  which  bears  an  inscription*  having 
reference  to  the  period  of  its  fabrication,  and  the  various  metallic  sub- 
stances of  which  it  is  composed. 

Adopting  the  nomenclature  of  MacCulloch,  the  rocks  under 
review  are  of  the  primitive  and  secondary  class ;  all  more  or  less  dis- 
tinctly stratified,  and  of  a  highly  crystalline  or  compact  nature.  The 
Zingyet  Thowng  is  principally  composed  of  gneiss,  and  covered  with  a 
forest  more  or  less  thick,  according  to  the  depth  of  the  soil  on  which  it 
reposes ;  in  places  where  the  rock  approaches  the  surface  divested  of 
vegetable  mould,  little  or  nothing  is  seen  save  a  few  stunted  bushes 
and  patches  of  parched  grass,  that  had  been  produced  during  the  rainy 
season  ;  these  become  more  perceptible  as  one  advances  towards  the 
summit,  which,  with  the  exception  of  one  particular  spot,  the  site  of 
the  pagoda,  and  terminating  in  a  peak,  is  either  round  backed  or 
cristated.  The  interior  of  the  gneiss  presents  signs  of  disintegration 
from  constant  exposure  to  the  atmosphere  ;  indeed,  the  rock  is  in  some 
instances  so  decayed  that  it  crumbles  to  pieces  in  the  hand ;  but  for 
the  stratification,  it  might  be  taken  for  a  species  of  fine  grained 
granite :  if  I  mistake  not,  granite  has  seldom  been  found  stratified ; 
gneiss  wiU  therefore  be  the  more  appropriate  name.  It  must,  however, 
be  observed,  that  the  stratification  of  the  rock  is  in  some  places  indis- 
tinct and  irreg^ar,  the  inclination  of  the  strata  being  sometimes  to 
the  northward,  and  not  unfrequently  to  the  southward,  of  west. 
Under  this  gneiss  probably  repose  the  quartz-rock  granite  and  mica 
slate  found  extending  from  the  sea  (in  a  N.  N.  W.  and  S.  S.  E. 
direction)  towards  the  Ky4kmi  pagoda.  I  regret  much  that  it  was 
not  in  my  power  to  ascertain,  by  a  personal  and  minute  examina- 
tion, whether  such  is  actually  the  case;  my  visit  to  Ky^kmi  was 
unfortunately  confined  to  a  short  walk  upon  the  beach,  where  these 
rocks  are  found  lying  in  the  following  order ;  they  are  all  regularly 
stratified,  the  several  strata  of  no  great  thickness,  but  dipping  into  the 
gpround  at  an  angle  of  75^  or  80^;  commencing  from  the  jetty,  and 
advancing  by  the  pagoda  to  the  west,  they  were  observed  as  follows : 

1 .  Red  iron  clay  (the  result  of  decomposed  sandstone  }),  encloaing 
nodules  of  quartz ;  this  clay  is  cellular,  of  a  ferruginous  appearance, 
and  has  the  property  of  becoming  hard  on  exposure  to  the  atmosphere. 
Q.     Is  this  the  laterite  of  the  western  peninsula  ? 
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2.  White  quarti'roek,  alternating  with 

3.  ArgiUaeeoiu  ociht ;  blue  or  yellow,  and  slightly  taleose. 

4.  Quaris^roek,  white,  or  pale  yellow,  and  containing  a  few  scales 
of  mica, 

5.  Taleoit'Sehiit  with  thin  layers  of  quarts,  alternating. 

6.  A  white  granite  with  mica  abundantly  disseminated  in  large 
ydlow  sc^des. 

7.  Pink,  or  red,  quarti-rock. 

8.  A  gprey  siliceous  substance  (resembling  cherfj,  with  veins  of 
quartz,  and  succeeded  by 

9.  Gnein,  similar  to  that  of  Zingyet,  but  more  decomposed,  from 
the  acticm  of  the  salt  water, — ^this  is  probably  a  continuation  of  the 
Zingyet  gneiss. 

10.  Red  troa  clog ;  the  same  as  No.  1*. 

Tie  above  constitute  the  whole  of  the  priwUtive  rocks  observed  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Maulamgeng,  and  with  which  I  am  at  present 
so  little  familiar:  the  secondary  rocks,  or  those  now  about  to  be 
noticed,  are  of  a  different  character,  formed  under  other  ciroum* 
stances,  and  at  a  different  epoch. 

The  first  of  these,  is  the  sandstone  of  Mowtumma  and  Mau^ 
lamyeng;  with  little  variation  in  the  line  of  bearing,  the  inclina- 
tion of  At  sandstone  strata  is  diametrically  opposite  to  that  of  the 
gneiss,  quartS'-rook,  and  mica-slate,  &c.  It  has  been  already  shewn, 
that  the  strata  of  the  last  mentioned  rocks  dip  to  the  westward  at  a 
very  great  angle,  whereas  the  dip  of  the  sandstone  strata  is  generally 
to  the  N,  E.,  and  the  angle  of  inclination  not  exceeding  40**  or  50*. 
This  sandstone  is  more  frequently  white,  presenting  spotted  delinea- 
tioDS  of  a  pink  or  red  colour,  and  is,  in  some  instances,  so  highly 
impregnated  with  silica,  that  it  becomes  difficult  to  distinguish  it  from 
quarts^roek^  The  less  compact  portion  of  the  rock.is  generally  inter- 
sected by  vdne  of  quartz.  In  many  instances,  the  base  of  the  sand- 
stone is  an  argillaceous  cement,  impregnated  with  oxide  of  4ron,  which 
gives  a  red  colour  to  the  rock,  and  renders  it  more  liable  to  decompo- 
sition ;  large  masses  of  this  substance  are  found  either  alternating 
with,  or  resting  unconformably  upon,  the  rocks  of  both  classes ;  in  the 
latter  case,  transported  from  its  parent  rock  (the  sandstone  above 
noticed),  and  assuming  the  appearance  of  a  hard  ferruginous  brecciaf. 

The  sandstone  hills  have  an  undulating  appearance,  being  free 
from  the  contortions  and  asperities  peculiar  to  the  limestone  rocks  in 

*  See  Dr.  Bsnza's  obsenrationt  on  the  filon  of  iMmatitic  iron  ia  the  ■leQitie 
granite  of  the  Neilgiris,  toI.  IV.  p.  424.— Ed. 
t  Thii  rock  ia  the  game  aa  that  noticed  at-Ky^kmi,  (No.  1.) 
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their  neighbourhood.  Attaining  a  considerable  elevation,  and  run- 
ning parallel  to  each  other  with  a  distance  of  some  miles  between 
each  chain,  these  mountain  ranges  form  extensive  valleys,  covered 
with  water  during  the  S.  W.  monsoon,  and  devoted  for  the  greater 
part  to  the  cultivation  of  paddy ;  what  remains  nntilled  abomiding 
with  long  grass,  the  coarser  kind  serving  for  house-thatch,  and  the  less 
rank  afibrding  pasture  for  cattle  during  the  dry  season.  Elzoept  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  limestone,  where  a  fine  black 
loam  prevails,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers  and  islands  formed  by 
the  constant  accumulation  of  mud  and  silt,  transported  from  a  day- 
slate  and  limestone  country,  the  greater  part  of  the  soil  found  in  the 
plains  contiguous  to  Maukmyeng  is  an  arenaceous  clay,  mixed  with  a 
small  portion  of  saline  and  vegetable  matter*. 

The  onlv  ore  that  has  been  hitherto  found  in  connection  with  the 
sandstone  is  a  "  Smlphuret  of  Antmomf'*  in  a  vein  of  quartz ;  it  is 
found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Guanydey,  and  appears  abundant. 
Leaving  Maulamyeng,  and  proceeding  to  the  north,  a  few  limestone 
hummocks  are  seen  on  the  right  banks  of  the  Than^lweng  river,  form- 
ing part  of  the  long  but  broken  chain  extending  to  the  south-east  viA 
Joe^ka^heng,  Damatha,  Nyown'beng-seite,  and  Kyema-row.  With  an 
aspect  so  different  from  that  of  the  sandstone,  these  limestone  rocks 
present  peculiarities  of  structure  deserving  mention ;  although  imme- 
diately succeeding  the  sandstone,  the  S.  W.  chains  of  limestone,  or 
those  first  seen  in  contact  with  it,  (advancing  to  the  N.  E.,)  present 
little  or  no  signs  of  stratification.  The  limestone  appears  in  detached 
masses,  rising,  as  it  were,  perpendicularly  out  of  the  earth ;  and  as 
eadi  mass  preserves  a  similar  direction  with  the  one  preceding  it,  the 
range  has,  at  a  distance,  the  semblance  of  an  extensive  chain,  conti- 
nually broken  and  interrupted  by  some  great  convulsion  in  nature. 
That  the  sea  has  covered  the  whole  of  this  country,  and  probably  at 
no  very  distant  period  of  time,  is  perceptible  at  the  first  view.  Four 
distinct  epochs  would  also  seem  to  be  marked  out.  The  two  first 
will  include  the  formation  of  the  prmiiwe  and  gecondary  strata ;  the 
third,  the  iq^-heaving  of  these  strata ;  and  the  fourth,  the  presence 
of  the  sea  upon  the  whole.  The  shattered  and  divided  limestone, 
with  Its  mural  precipices  and  caverns  ;  the  saline  depositions  so  con- 
stantly met  with  on  the  plains,  and  other  appearances  of  a  no  less 
conclusive   character,   attest  the    former  existence    and    desolating 

*  This  saline  matter  is  in  some  places  ao  abundant,  that  the  aoil  is  collected  by 
salt  manufacturers  for  lixiriation  ;  the  liquid  is  strained  off,  and  subjected  to  the 
usual  process  of  evaporation. 
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power  of  the  oeean*.  As  haa  been  already  obaenred,  the  aandetone 
lock  is  regularly  atratified :  the  dip  being  (generally)  to  the  N.  £., 
and  its  angle  of  inclination  from  40  to  50' :  on  the  contrary,  the 
limeatone  that  immediately  succeeds  it  is  (to  all  appearance)  onstra- 
tified,  or  the  indi^iation  of  its  strata  disoemable  only  from  the  fissures 
in  the  rock,  so  great,  as  ta  merit  for  it  the  appellation  of  verik&i.  It 
nay,  howevor,  be  remarked,  that  this  peculiarity  of  structure  is  per- 
ceptible only  in  the  Joe^ku'^heng  and  Mommak  chains  of  limestone ;« 
adTancing  to  the  N.  £.,  and  passing  another  range  of  the  sandstone 
before  noticed,  the  stratification  becomes  more  apparent,  at  the  same 
time,  that  the  line  of  bearing,  dip,  and  indinatimi  of  the  strata  are 
exactly  similar  to  the  sandstone  at  Mondmrnfeng, 

The  general  structare  of  the  limestone  if  maro/,  possessing  consi- 
derable height  but  little  breadth ;  the  angles  of  the  projecting  points, 
are  sharp,  and  as  the  little  vegetation  produced  is  restricted  to  a  itw 
stonted  trees  and  shrubs,  t&e  rock  has  a  remarkably  rugged  appear- 


The  h^ht  of  Joe^ka'hfng,  the  most  elevated  point  of  the  S.  W.  chain, 
is  probably  as  much  as  2000  feet  above  tlie  level  of  the  plain ;  it  has 
a  small  pagoda  on  its  summit,  which  on  a  dear  day  is  visible  at  a 
dtttance  of  20  miles;  but  with  this  elevation,  its  greatest  average 
breadth  will  not  be  more  than  300  feet.  The  limestone  is  of  a  grey 
w  lavender-blue  colour,  sometimes  presenting  spotted  delineations  of 
white,  yellow,  ochre  yellow,  and  red;  of  a  fine  compact  texture, 
rarely  granulated ;  fracture  fine  and  splintery ;  faintly  translucent  oi| 
the  edges;  and  frequently  intersected  by  veins  of  calc-spar,  corre- 
spcmding  in  every  essential  point  with  the  English  "  mountain  lime- 
stone," or  "  Beamdary  UmeBtone"^  of  Jameson.  Another  characteristie 
ef  this  limestone  is  that  it  is  cauenums.  The  caves  are  of  considerable 
magnitude,  and  from  their  containing  (occasionally)  inscriptions 
having  reference  ta  the  fiabrication  and  sculpture  of  the  several  images 
and  temples  therein  placed,,  are  interesting  both  to  the  antiquarian 
and  the  geologist.  The  principal  caverns  are  those  at  Y^i9^,  lyoA- 
kla,  Joe-ka-bengt  Damatha,  Nyaum-beBg-seite,  and  Phabia,  Surrounded 
with  jungle,  these  limestone  caverns  are  not  unfrequently  tenanted  by 
bffds  and  beasts  of  prey.     A  great  quantity  of  bat'a  dung  is  collected 

*  The  ateragt  elevation  of  the  plaios  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  at  high-water^. 
will  not  exceed  tax  feet  at  the  present  time,  while  it  ia  evident,  on  examination, 
that  the  banka  eontignona  to  the  sea,  and  subject  to  the  inflaenoe  of  the  tide, 
kave  been  eoAtinnally  raised  by  successive  depositions,  and  are  still  receiving 
deposits  of  silt  or  saline  matter  on  every  high  rise  of  tide^.or  inandation  pro- 
duced by  the  freshes  during  the  S.  W.  monsoon. 
2  N 
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from  the  T^ok'kia  cavern,  and  used  by  the  natives  in  the  xnaaiifai^iure 
of  saltpetre. 

DamtUha  Cavern,  (western  entrance,)  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  die 
Gyeng  river,  and  about  13  miles  distant  from  Maulamifeng. 

The  mouth  of  this  cavern  is  almost  entirely  closed  by  a  brick  wall : 
a  small  passage  on  the  left  aflbrding  entrance.  It  is  spacious  within» 
being  about  220  feet  long,  100  feet  broad,  and  25  feet  high.  The 
singularity  attached  to  the  cavern  arises  from  its  extending  right 
through  the  hiU,  so  that  entering  on  the  western  side,  one  may  pass 
out  through  the  eastern  mouth  of  the  cave.  The  etaiactUee  are 
numerous ;  several  are  of  an  immense  size,  and  daily  becoming  lai;ger 
from  the  continual  supply  of  water,  impregnated  with  calcareous  mat- 
ter, percolating  through  the  hill,  and  giving  a  new  crust  to  those 
already  formed.  Staiagmitee  likewise  exist,  but  are  generally  much 
concealed  from  view  by  bat's  dung,  with  which  the  floor  of  the  cavern 
is  covered.  As  is  the  case  with  all  the  larger  description  of  caverns,  that 
at  Damatha  is  crowded  with  images  of  BtuWn  in  wood  and  stone ;  he 
is  represented  in  his  usual  sitting  posture ;  in  some  instances,  arrayed 
with  the  "glories,"  but  more  frequently  without  them.  The  work* 
manship  is  very  inferior,  and  little  attention  seems  to  have  been  paid 
to  the  polishing  of  the  stone,  which  is  a  fine  crystalline  marble,  and 
naturally  well  adapted  for  sculpture.  Exposed  as  these  rude  monu- 
ments of  art  are  to  the  ravages  of  a  damp  atmosphere,  as  well  as  to 
the  contamination  of  birds  and  beasts  of  prey,  such  extra  labour  would 
have  been  but  fruitlessly  bestowed ;  the  natural  white  colour  of  the 
marble  is  either  entirely  defaced,  or  it  has  acquired  the  cnrfstalline, 
reticulated  appearance  peculiar  to  the  stalactite.  Fronting  the  eas- 
tern entrance,  and  placed  over  the  larger  Pkyd,  is  the  following 
inscription  written  in  the  Tkaiian  tongue,  and  specifying  (as  I  am  given 
to  understand)  the  time  that  had  elapsed  since  the  cavern  was  first 
consecrated  for  the  reception  of  the  images*.  The  country  was  at 
that  period  in  the  hands  of  the  P^^gof  government,  and  as  mariES 
of  great  age  are  evident  throughout  the  whole  of  the  works  contained 
in  the  cavern,  it  is  probable  that  some  centuries  have  gone  by  since 
they  were  executed. 

Passing  «ut  of  the  Damatha  cavern  on  the  eastern  side,  and  following 
the  limestone  range  to  the  south,  a  smaller  cave  may  be  observed 
within  a  few  yards  of  the  summit  of  the  hiU,  which  is  in  this  place 
about  600  feet  above  the  level  of  the  plain;  the  ascent  to  it  is 
extremely  difficult,  owing  to  the  precipitous  nature  of  the  rock.     A 

•  See  note  at  the  end  of  the  paper  and  the  inscription  lithographed  in 
PL  X.— Ed.  t  Pegu. 
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Urge  brick  and  mortar  image  of  GaiUama  guards  the  entrance  of  the 
cavern,  which  measures  1 8  by  22  feet,  while  its  average  height  will  be 
as  much  as  20  feet.  This  small  cave  had  been  but  lately  selected  by 
the  Phdmgi,  lor  the  better  concealment  of  a  quantity  of  manuscripts 
written  in  the  Thaliim  or  Burmah  character,  and  secreted  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  Damatha  cavern  at  a  time  that  the  country  was  invaded  by 
the  T9hd»*. 

The  manuscripts  were  placed  in  wooden  boxes,  elevated  upon  raf- 
ters ;  many  had  become  perfectly  rotten,  and  others  were  fast  has- 
tening to^ecay  from  constant  exposure  to  damp. 

It  may  be  remarked,  that  curiously  carved  elephant's  teeth  were  at 
one  time  to  be  found  in  these  caverns,  along  with  their  less  costly 
companions  in  wood  and  stone :  these  are  now  exceedingly  scarce ; 
the  greater  number  have  either  crumbled  into  dust,  or  divested  of  the 
gilding  and  characteristic  features  of  the  Buddkist  saint,  have  been  ex- 
posed for  sale  in  the  bazar :  some  few  have  met  with  a  better  fate,  and 
are  probably  now  adorning  the  cabinets  of  the  curiousf.  On  a  survey 
of  the  general  devastation  that  prevails  throughout  these  limestone 
caverns,  it  may  reasonably  be  doubted,  whether  the  hand  of  man  has 
not  proved  equally  destructive  with  time,  and  the  elements,  in  oblite- 
rating much  that  had  claim  to  notice  by  reason  of  superior  antiquity, 
or  novelty  of  design.  The  mutilated  statues  and  broken  shrines 
strewed  around  the  caves  too  well  attest  the  intrusion  of  other  than 
Barmah  devoteei,  and  point  out  the  havock  provoked  by  avarice,  a 
fanatic  zeal«  or  the  more  reprehensible  disregard  of  what  is  due  to  the 
feelings  of  a  conquered  people. 

Notwithstanding  its  exceedingly  compact  nature,  perhaps  no  rock 
possesses  the  property  of  decomposition  and  solubility  in  water  to 
such  a  degree  as  the  limestone  here  treated  of.  Hence  the  rich 
plains  in  its  vicinity,  and  the  no  less  fertile  islands  continually  formed 
and  nourished  by  the  carbonaceous  particles  transported  from  a  lime- 
atone  country  by  the  Than-lweng,  Gyeng,  and  Attayen.  This  tendency 
to  wear  is  particularly  manifest  at  the  Phabawng  Thoumg,  a  limestone 
hill  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Attayen,  and  not  far  removed  from  the 
site  of  the  late  town  and  fort  from  whence  that  river  derives  its  name. 
A  cavern  may  be  observed  in  this  rock  that  has  evidently  been  formed 
by  a  mountain  torrent,  which,  coming  from  the  interior,  rushes  through 

*  Siamese. 

t  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  obtain  three  of  theie  teeth  :  they  appear  to  be  of 
an  immense  age ;  tbe  ivory  of  the  smallest  tooth  is  completely  decayed.      I 
lutve  also  some  of  the  manuscripts  above  alluded  to,  and  reserve  the  whole  for 
presentation  to  the  Asiatie  Society.     (See  Proc.  As.  Soc.  6th  May.) 
2  N  2 
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it  to  join  its  waters  with  the  Attayen;  with  an  average  elevation  of 
15  feet  above  the  surfate  of  the.  water,  and  a  diameter  of  nine  feet^ 
the  cavern  continues  to  cover  the  stream  to  the  distance  of  80  vards 
or  more  beyond  its  place  of  junction  with  the  river.  In  the  dry  season, 
the  stream  is  comparatively  tranquil ;  but  in  the  S.  W.  monsoon> 
when  it  is  greatly  swelled,  and  becomes  tremendously  rapid,  it  rises  to 
the  summit,  and  by  its  overwhelming  force  and  the  constant  attrition 
of  its  waters  on  the  limestone  rock  adds  considerably  to  the  dimea« 
sions  of  the  cave. 

Beyond  the  Phabammg  Thowng,  and  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Attayen  river,  are  the  hoUwells.  They  are  three  in  number,  and 
about  two  miles  distant  from  the  old  town  of  Attayen,  of  which 
toothing  now  remains  save  a  few  bricks  to.  point  out  the  site  of  the 
wall  that  surrounded  it.  A  dense  jungle  of  reeds  and  long  grass 
covers  the  ground,  extending  to  the  hot-^prings  and  the  limestone 
rocks  in  thetr  neighbourhood.  The  largest  of  the  wells  is  of  a  circu- 
lar form,  and  apparently  deep ;  its  diamet^  is  probably  as  much  as 
60  feet.  An  efflorescence  of  the  salt  it  contained  was  perceptible  on 
the  brick  wall  by  which  it  is  enclosed  ;  the  taste  of  the  salt  exceed- 
ingly  bitter,  not  unlike  that  of  "  sulphate  of  magnesia*.*'  The  spring 
was  in  a  state  of  active  ebullition,  and  much  steam  arose  from  its 
surfacef ;  on  the  immersion  of  a  therm,  bulb,  the  mercury  rose  to 
137®  Fahrenheit.  Tlie  springs  evidently  contained  much  rain  water 
collected  during  the  S.  W.  monsoon,  and  which,  overflowing  the 
banks,  is  disengaged  by  means  of  small  rivulets  that  discharge  them- 
selves into  the  Attayen.  Within  a  short  distance  of  the  hat-spring^« 
I  noticed  water  that  had  a  dark  colour,  and  a  disagreeable  foetid  odour, 
like  that  of  "  sulphuretted  hydrogen;"  this  water  was  cold,  although 
contiguous  to  the  hot-springs.  Both  cocoanut  and  palmyra  trees 
were  numerous  on  the  spot,  and  did  not  appear  to  suflbr  from  their 
vicinity  to  the  hot-wdls ;  a  line  young  pipal  tree  grew  luxuriantly 
on  the  bank  of  the  largest  spring :  on  the  contrary,  the  trees  situated 
near  the  water  supposed  to  contain  "  sulphuretted  hydrogen"  were  of 
a  diminutive  size,  and  had  a  sickly  appearance. 

Advancing  beyond  Moumah,  another  or  second  range  of  sandstone 
is  seen  to  cross  the  T^an^tweng  river,  and  take  a  similar  direction  with 
the  limestone  on  which  it  reposes ;  the  rock  is  of  the  same  compact 
or  siliceous  nature  as  that  of  Mowtumma  and  Maulamyeng,  but  cover- 
ed, for  the  greater  part,  by  an  upper  stratum  of  red  iron  clay,  accom- 

*  A  bottle  of  the  water,  taken  from  the  hot  spring,  hai  bsea  presented  to  ths 
Asiatic  Society. 
t  When  riaited  by  me  in  Dec.  1835,  at  an  early  hoar  in  the  forenoon. 
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with  iieaii^,  a  mineral  not  nnlreqnently  found  associated  with 
this  day  in  other  parts  of  the  ooast.  This  range  is  less  wooded  than 
the  sandstone  to  the  southward,  and  has  the  fermginoiis  appearance 
peculiar  to  the  soil. 

Approaching  to  the  Tillage  of  "  Hmeebomg,"  one  cannot  hut  h® 
struck  with  the  singular  appearance  of  the  limestone  rock  on  the  right 
hank  of  the  Tkim-lweng :  the  limestone  appears,  as  usual,  in  large 
isolated  masses ;  hut  the  form  assumed  by  some  of  these  is  remark- 
ably grotesque,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  stratification  of  the  lime- 
stone is  more  perceptible  at  this  place  than  it  has  hitherto  been.  The 
following  may  be  taken  as  a  tolerably  correct  representation  of  these 
rocks,  as  seen  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Hmeehong.     (See  fig,  2.J 

Still  ascending  the  I^an^iwemg,  and  passing  the  island  of  Colon  by 
either  channd,  the  river  becomes  mora  rapid,  owing  to  the  rise  of  its 
bed  and  the  limestone  reefs  that  cross  it  for  several  miles  to  the  north ; 
the  eastern  channel  is  that  generally  navigated :  its  left  bank  is  high 
and  precipitous,  abounding  with  the  cellular  red  iron  clay  so  plentiful 
at  Mttulamgettg  and  Ky^kmi:  from  its  position,  the  day  appears  to 
have  been  transported  to  its  present  site  at  a  comparetivdy  recent 
period,  and  smhsequently  to  a  change  in  the  course  of  the  nam-lweng  ; 
for  it  not  only  reposes  horizomtalkf  upon  the  limestone  rocks,  but  is 
found  reclining  upon  a  thick  stratum  of  round  pebbles  and  coarse 
gravd,  in  every  respect  similar  to  that  found  in  the  bed  of  the  river  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  rainy  season*.  This  conglomerate  is  perhaps 
best  viewed  at  an  escarpment  of  the  bank  a  litde  beyond  Chamyah, 
and  the  great  probability  of  its  containing  organic  remains  merits  for 
it  the  particular  attention  of  the  geologist. 

The  limestone  rock  had  been  hitherto  observed  in  broken  but  elevated 
chains  on  either  bank  of  the  Thtm-hoengt  and  with  the  exception  of 
the  few  reefr  before  alluded  to,  seldom  seen  to  stretch  across  and 
chsturb  the  river  in  its  progress  to  the  south :  leaving  Colon  Island 
and  proceeding  towards  the  YengUeng  Kyowng  the  case  is  far  different ; 
the  country  becomes  more  mountainous,  at  the  same  time  that  the 
rocks  appear  distorted  and  thrown  about  in  the  utmost  disorder :  it 
teems  as  if  a  chasm  had  been  suddenly  formed  in  the  mountains,  and 
a  passage  thus  opened  to  the  J%m^lweng.  Piled  upon  each  other  in 
the  utmost  confusion,  the  limestone  rocks  not  only  form  a  wall  on 
either  side  of  the  river,  narrowing  its  bed,  and  thereby  adding  to  the 

*  Thi«  change  of  eouret  might  ha?e  been  produced  by  the  snddea  deposit  of 
the  day ;  and  which  aocumaUtion  and  deposit  can  only  be  accounted  for  in 
the  same  manner  as  reasons  are  assigned  for  the  singular  appearance  of  the 
limestone  rocks. 
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rapidity  of  the  carrent,  but  spreading  themselyes  across,  obstruct  its 
passage,  and  render  the  navigation  extremely  dangerous  at  any  other 
time  than  the  N.  £.  moonsoon.  The  current  of  the  river  is  very 
strong  near  Miang  and  Mye-an,  but  the  principal  riqnds  are  met  with 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tomng-bio-'Myo :  I  accompanied  Sir  J.  Dick- 
son, K.  C.  B.,  to  this  place  in  March,  1835,  and  we  found  it  impossible, 
for  our  boats  to  proceed  further ;  indeed  our  return  was  not  effected 
without  considerable  risk,  owing  to  the  force  of  the  current,  and  the 
numerous  eddies  produced  by  the  inequalities  on  the  bed  of  the  Tktmr 
Iweng,  which  is  in  this  place  extremely  deep.  Accidents  continually 
occur :  a  boat  once  drawn  within  the  vortex  of  the  whirlpool  is  inevi- 
tably lost ;  both  boat  and  crew  are  sucked  down,  and  never  known  to 
make  their  appearance  on  the  surface. 

At  the  mouth  of  the  Yengbteng  Kyovmg,  a  spot  rendered  peeuliarly 
attractive  by  the  beauty  of  the  surrounding  scenery,  the  limestone  is 
seen  gradually  passing  into  clay'sUUe  ;  the  limestone  has  a  slaty  frac- 
ture, becomes  earthy,  and  is  of  a  darker  colour ;  the  transition  is  at 
length  so  perfected  (to  the  view)  that  but  for  the  effervescence  produced 
by  the  nitric  acid,  it  becomes,  in  some  instances,  extremely  difficult  to 
detect  the  presence  of  the  limestone  in  the  argillaceous  schist,  with 
which  it  is  intimately  blended.  At  a  short  distance  beyond  the  Yettg* 
bien  Kyowng,  a  few  blocks  of  a  grey  siliceous  rock  may  be  observed 
at  the  foot  of  a  hill  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Than-lweng* ;  the  hill  is 
high,-  of  a  conical  shape,  and  covered  with  a  thick  forest  and  under- 
wood. Iron  ore  is  found  in  considerable  quantities  both  on  the  hiU> 
as  well  as  in  its  vicinity ;  and  small  grains  of  iron  pyrites  are  abun- 
dantly disseminated  in  the  rock.  This  is  succeeded  again  by  the 
slaty  limestone,  and  finally  by  the  blue  chy'Slate  that  crosses  the  river 
at  the  Towng^bio  rapid.  Large  masses  of  slate  repose  on  either  bank, 
surrounded  by  a  micaceous  sand  and  pebbles  (consisting  for  the  most 
part  of  talcose  slate),  brought  down  from  the  upper  country  during  the 
8.  W.  moonsoon.  A  dyke  of  porphyritic  felspar  intervenes  between 
the  slate  strata ;  the  felspar  rock  is  of  a  deep  yellow,  and  studded 
throughout  with  small  circular  pieces  of  the  same  mineral,  of  a  lighter 
colour.  I  regret  much  that  I  had  not  leisure  to  pay  a  proper  degree 
of  attention  to  the  structure  of  this  rock ;  our  party  arrived  on  the 
ground  late  in  the  afternoon,  and  we  left  the  place  early  on  the  fol- 
lowing morning ;  but  short  as  was  my  stay  at  the  Towng^bio  rapid,  I 
have  often  since  dwelled  in  pleasing  recollection,  on  the  wUd  and 

*  The  rock  is  extremelj  hard,  and  tlightly  impregnated  with  carbonaceout 
inatter. 
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majestic  scenery  so  bountifully  bestowed  by  nature  on  this  part  of  the 
Ka^feng^dho. 

A  desire  to  become  better  acquainted  with  the  geology  of  this  part 
of  the  world  induced  me  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  Ayein  Kayeng.  The 
following  notes,  having  reference  to  the  geology  of  that  country,  are 
extracted  from  my  journal,  with  the  view  of  rendering  the  description 
of  the  rodcs  before  mentioned  more  complete. 

"  Leaving  my  boat  at  Mye^oM,  and  advancing  in  a  N.  £.  direction 
towards  the  village  of  Yeng^Uen,  a  mass  of  regularly  stratified  limestone 
makes  its  appearance  on  the  left  of  the  road ;  it  forms  part  of  a  broken 
chain  extending  N.  N.  W.  and  S.  S.  £.  The  stratification  of  the 
bmestone  is  remarkably  distinct ;  the  dip  of  the  strata  £.  N.  E. 

"  Proceeding  from  thence  up  a  dry  nullah,  covered  with  fragments  of 
slate  and  sandstone,  the  ascent  lay  over  the  blue  day-slate  that  is  first 
seal  reposing  on  the  limestone  at  the  Tomng-bio  rapid.  The  slate  is 
covered  with  a  forest  of  fine  young  male  bambus,  runs  parallel  with 
the  limestone,  and  may  be  as  much  as  900  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
plain." 

"  Bidding  adieu  to  Yeng^hien,  and  advancing  in  the  same  direction  to- 
wards M^iayo,  Tigunn^,  (TthangeleeJ  and  Bo^thowng,  the  rocks  are  of  the 
same  nature  as  those  encountered  in  route  from  Maulamyeng  to  Towng- 
hh^myo;  viz.  /tmeff^oa^,  alternating  with  #(mi29<oiie  askd  clay-elate ;  the 
sandstone  becomes  extremely  compact  and  siliceous  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Bo'thomng ;  the  limestone  presents  itself  in  the  usual  broken 
masses  of  various  extent.  But  the  clay-slate  of  Bo'thoumg  differs  in 
colour  from  that  of  Towng-bio,  being  either  pink  or  reddish  brown,  with 
a  fine  silky  texture.  The  route  from  Tigwm^  to  Bo'thaumg  is  diffi- 
cult and  dangerous  from  the  precipitous  nature  of  the  rock  which  is, 
at  the  latter  place,  as  much  as  2000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  plain. 
The  ascent  is  also  much  impeded  by  the  leaves  and  clay-slate  pebbles 
profusely  scattered  about,  and  leaving  little  footing  for  the  traveller  on 
a  path  so  inclined.  Descending  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  hill,  the 
path  (if  it  may  be  so  called)  lay  over  masses  of  the  same  pink- 
coloured  slate,  watered  by  a  stream  that  precipitated  itself  over  the 
rock,  and  rendered  the  descent  a  matter  of  no  small  difficulty ;  after 
proceeding  a  hundred  yards  or  more,  in  that  direction,  the  route  lay 
to  the  left ;  a  second  ascent  was  here  commenced,  and  passing  a  few 
heaps  of  stratified  limestone  alternating  with  the  slate,  I  arrived  at 
that  part  of  the  mountain  called  Bo'thowng  .*  silver  ore  is  said  to  exist 
in  a  limestone  rock  at  this  place,  and  judging  from  the  numerous 
excavations  that  had  been  made  by  those  in  pursuit  of  the  precious 
metal,  no  little  labour  has  been  used  in  the  endeavour  to  discover  it. 
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I  had  neither  time  nor  opportunity  for  asoertaining  whether  silver  ore 
does  so  exist ;  pieces  of  copper  green,  iron  pyrites,  and  lead  ore*,  deern^ 
ed  useless  and  cast  aside  by  those  in  pursuit  of  silver,  were  strewed 
around  the  place,  and  for  the  first  time,  in  this  part  of  the  world,  I 
observed  Anthracite  dispersed  in  thin  seams  through  the  limestone 
rock.  The  figure  of  the  limestone  is  not  a  little  singular ;  emerging 
from  the  day-slate  at  the  upper  part  of  the  mountain,  and  confined  to- 
a  line  of  20  or  30  yards,  the  strata  rise  at  a  considerable  an^e,  at- 
taining an  elevation  of  90  or  100  feet,  so  that  the  exterior  form  of  the 
limestone  is  that  of  a  huge  block,  resting  upon  the  hill,  xmconnect* 
ed  with  any  rock  of  the  same  class .  This  structure  is  common  to 
the  limestone  throughout  the  whole  of  the  Bo-tkowng  chain;  but 
notwithstanding  its  peculiarity  of  form,  the  stratification  is  perfectly 
distinct ;  the  dip  of  the  strata  being  to  the  N.  E.  or  £.  N.  £.  precisely 
similar  to  that  of  the  sandstone  or  clay*slate,  with  which  it  altematea." 
The  above  notes  were  hastily  arranged  on  my  return  from  Maala* 
snyeng ;  my  residence  at  that  place  was  necessarily  short,  and  I  am  aware 
that  much  still  remains  deserving  the  attention  of  those  who  wUl  pos- 
sess the  leisure  and  opportunities  that  I  was  not  fortunate  enough  to 
enjoy.  The  field  is  stored  with  much  that  is  valuable  to  the  Antiquarian, 
the  Botanist,  and  the  lover  of  Natural  History,  I  trust  that  othera 
will,  ere  long,  lay  before  the  public  the  treasures  it  contains. 


Note. — ^The  inscription  brought  by  Capt.  Folbt,  from  the  Damatha 
cave,  is  certainly  the  most  enigmatical  that  has  yet  puzzled  the  anti- 
quarian. I  have  lithographed  it  in  Plate  X.,  and  with  the  assistance 
of  Ratna  Paula,  now  furnish  a  copy  in  the  Roman  character  : 
line  I.— sakkarlJE  Iri  kaa,  30—65  nhftfi,  uikkarUi  Irf  kan,  4015061»  nkafi^ 
aakkarkk  kaa  Iri. 
2._^0_45  nhafi,  sakkariLk  Iri  kan,    603304   nhafi,   Mkkar&k  Irl  kna, 

790  nhaSi,  sakkarkk 
3.— IrS  kun,  370  nhan,  sakkarkk  Irf  kaa,  408^409  nhafi,  uikkaHik,  Irf 

kun,  604—30  Qhaii  nhafi. 
4.~8akkar4k  IH  kun,  3096-5-0  nhaSi,  sakkarik  Iri  kva,  303—50  ahafi» 

sakkarkk  Iri 
5.— kan  508309  ahan,  lakkarkk  Iri  kvn,  306060  ahafi,  lakkarik  M  kun 

60—303—5 
6.— nhafi  sakkarik  M  kun,  407—50  nhafi,  sakkarkk  kun  Iri  kim,  6030304, 

nhafi,  sakkarkk  M 
7.— kun  401501  nhan,  sakkarik  Iri  kun,  305602  nhafi,  takkarik  Iri  kan», 
503 — 704  nhan. 

All  that  can  be  predicated  of  this  curious  text  is,  that  it  contains 
either  some  profound  and  unintelligible  calculation,  or  tiiat  it  is  a. 
*  On  analysis,  it  appeared  to  be  an  <*  anefuste  qf  /M<f." 


^  t.1kt0utt£iti'rnn. 
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chronolo^cal  register  of  mythological  times : — if  the  latter,  the  names 
of  the  reigning  monarchs  are  omitted  as  immaterial,  and  the  simple 
fact  announced,  "  in  the  year  so  and  so,  so  many  reigns  ;"-»-but  even 
this  is  conjectural,  and  nnless  errors  have  been  committed  in  copying 
the  figores,  they  do  not  mn  in  any  seeming  order.  The  word  sak" 
karak  is  the  Talain  rendering  of  the  Sanscrit  sakardj,  year ;  in  Barmese 
written  sakkariy  :  the  terms  Iri  kun  and  nkah  are  unknown  to  my  in- 
formant. J.  P.  Sec. 


V. — On  the  Revolution  of  the  Seasons,     By  the  Rev.  R.  Evbeist. 

In  the  Journal  of  April  1835,  I  gave  the  result  of  a  comparison  of 
the  amount  of  rain-£sll  at  Calcutta,  with  difierent  positions  of  the 
moon,  as  far  as  regards  her  declination.  The  averages  shew  that  a 
greater  quantity  of  rain  fell  on  the  days  when  the  declination  was 
large,  say  from  20*  to  38*,  than  when  it  was  small.  Now,  as  there 
are  some  years  in  the  lunar  cycle  in  which  the  declination  never 
reaches  to  20*,  it  followed,  as  a  probable,  though  not  a  necessary, 
inference,  that  in  those  years  there  would  be  a  deficiency  of  rain. 
Shortly  afterwards  I  met  with  this  note,  (Humbouit's  New  Spain, 
translated  by  Black,  vol.  ii.  page  86.)  'vToaldo  pretends  to  be 
able  to  deduce  from  a  great  number  of  observations,  that  the  very 
rainy  years,  and  consequently  the  g^eat  inundations,  return  every  19 
years  according  to,  the  terms  of  the  cycle  of  Saros — Rosier,  Journal 
ie  Physique  1783."  The  recurrence  seems  here  spoken  of  as  an 
exploded  error.  1  have  therefore  used  whatever  means  lay  within  my 
reach  to  obtain  information  as  to  what  really  has  been  the  variation 
of  the  seasons  in  this  country  for  a  long  tune  back,  and  I  will  now 
state  the  results.  But  I  must  first  premise  respecting  the  note  just 
quoted,  that  g^eat  inundations  are  not  a  necessary  consequence  of  very 
rainy  years.  Should  the  rain  fall  regpilarly  or  equably,  it  will  be  less 
likely  to  occasion  an  inundation,  than  a  much  less  quantity  falling  in 
a  very  short  time.  This  will  be  more  particularly  the  case  in  rocky 
and  mountainous  countries,  where  the  channels  are  more  easily  choaked. 
In  wide-extended  plains,  like  those  of  the  Nile  and  the  Ganges,  the 
rise  of  the  river  will  form  a  more  probable  criterion  of  the  amount  of 
the  rainy-season,  though  not  a  certain  one.  To  revert,  however,  to 
the  point  proposed.  The  year  1829,  was  that  of  the  minimum  decli- 
nation of  the  moon,  and  fr^m  the  early  part  of  1827,  to  the  end  of 
1831,  the  declination  is  never  stated  in  the  Almanacks  at  above  20*. 
For  this,  or  rather  for  a  period  somewhat  more  extended,  viz.  from 
1826  to  1833,  inclusive,  we  have  the  following  facts  recorded. 
2  o 
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1826,1 

1827   I 

1828*  r^^^^  drought  in  N.  S.  Wales;  Lieut. Brbrkton's TraveUi. 

1829!  J 

1832.  Public  prayer  by  the  Emperor  of  China  for  rain  on  aooonnt 
of  extraordinary  drought.  Minimum  of  rain  by  Calcutta  Register. 

1833.  Great  drought  through  all  the  Upper  Provinces^  extending 
from  Bundelkhand  to  Kashmir. 

Let  us  next  turn  to  Mr.  Ktd's  Register  of  the  Height  of  the  HugU, 
(see  Journal,  April,  1 835 ;)  and  as  that  has  been  objected  to  as  evidence, 
I  must  be  allowed  to  say  a  word  in  its  defence.  It  is  true  that  the 
level  of  the  HugU  at  Calcutta  is  affected  by  the  tides  in  the  Bay ;. 
but  according  to  Mr.  Kto's  account,  such  an  occurrence  is  very  rare, 
an  inundation  from  the  sea  not  happening  mcHre  than  once  in  a  century. 
Remembering  then  that  the  ninth  year  before  1829  or  1820,  was  that 
oi  the  moon's  maximum  declination,  we  find  that  the  three  or  four 
years  immediately  before  or  after  that  were  higher,  on  the  average, 
than  those  flBurther  off.  Again,  if  we  take  1811,  the  ninth  year  before 
1820,  and  18  years  before  1829,  we  find  that  in  the  years  nearest 
to  it  the  river  was  lower  than  in  those  further  off.  If  we  take 
the  joint  evidence  of  the  height  oi  the  river,  and  the  Calcutta  register, 
we  may  assume  that  1813  was  the  minimum  year  of  rain;  the  10th 
year  alter  that  or  1823,  wat  the  maximum  year  ai  rain :  and  in  the 
ninth  year  again  after  that,  or  in  1832,  came  a  nunimum  again ;  a 
period  of  1 9  years,  or  a  complete  lunar  cycle,  having  intervened  between 
one  minimum  and  its  succeeding  one. 

With  a  view  of  ascertaining  whether  sudi  a  variation  held  in  other 
localities,  I  obtained  from  the  coUactor's  office  here,  a  memorandum 
of  the  character  of  the  seasons  as  to  rain  for  21  years  back.  It  was 
dictated  from  memory  by  an  old  native  officer  of  the  establishment, 
who  would  of  course  have  the  records  of  the  office  to  refer  to ;  and 
these  in  a  climate  wh^e  the  crops  depend  so  much  upon  the  quantity 
of  rain,  would  of  themselves  be  a  tolerable  gaide. 

It  begins  thus:  1812,  great  drought;  1813.  moderate;  1814  to 
1823,  (both  inclusive,  a  period  of  10  years,)  four  years  very  abundant, 
four  years,  abundant,  two  years  moderate.  From  1824  to  1883,  (both 
inclusive,  a  period  of  10  years,)  one  year  very  abundant,  two  yean 
abundant,  three  years  moderate,  three  years,  drought;  one  year, 
1833,  great  drought.  The  seasons  of  great  drought  are  here  placed 
21  years  i4>art,  instead  of  19,  as  in  the  former  case.  Evidence  of  this 
kind,  like  that  from  the  hdght  of  the  river>  though  not  free  from 
objection,  can  hardly  be  deemed  unworthy  of  credit,  when  it  is  corro- 
borated from  other  sources.     There  is  one  advantage,  however,  which 
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informatioii  of  the  two  kinds  aboTe-mentioned,  poesesaes  over  the 
results  of  a  solitary  rain-goage,  however  carefully  kept,  viz.  that  they 
are  an  index,  imperfect  as  they  may  be,  to  what  has  happened  over  a 
large  tract  of  country ;  whereas  the  rain-goage  can  only  inform  us 
as  to  one  particular  spot«  and  rain-guages  in  general  are  so  much 
uff&ded  by  peculiarities  of  situation,  that  the  results  afforded  by  any 
one  singly,  must  be  considered  as  liable  to  doubt.     To  obviate  this 
objection,  I  have  placed  together  in  a  table  all  the  different  series 
procurable,  of  a  date  posterior  to  1820,  (see  Table  No.  1.)     Most  of 
them  are  to  be  found  in  the  diiSerent  Nos.  of  the  Journal ;  and  the 
localities  are  between  Dacca,  (£.  Long.  90^)  and  Delhi,  (£.  Long.  78^) 
between  Nagpur,  (Lat.  21^  North,)  and  Delhi,  28"*  40"  (N.)  To  these 
are  added  the  observations  at  Madras,  which  I  have  obtained  through 
the  kindness  of  the  Astronomer  there ;  at  Macao,  in  China,  (Journal, 
July,  1832,)  and  at  Edinburgh,  (see  Brxwstsr's  Philosophical  Journal^ 
passim.)      In  Table   No.  2,  are  given  the  only  three  series  that  I 
have  for  the  years  between  1 800  and  1 82 1 .    The  two  first  (Madras  and 
Macao)  are  merely  the  preceding  parts  of  the  series  given  in  Table  1. 
Tl&e  last  from  Carlsruhe,  in  Sweden,  is  given  in  the  Eidinburgh  Philoso- 
phical Journal  for  1821,  there  quoted  from  the  Bibliotheque  Universelle 
for  November,  1820.     The  cuiginal  appears  to  be  given  in  French 
inches  and  lines,  and  I  have  not  reduced  them  to  English  measure, 
as  the  doing  so  would  not  affect  the  question  at  issue,  viz.  whether 
some  years  of  the  lunar  cyde  are  more  rainy  than  others.     Now  to 
make  a  more  correct  comparison  of  the  different  years,  we  must  first 
reduce  the  numbers  given  in  Table  1 .  to  a  common  mean.  Thus,  we 
have  Dacca  for  eight  years,  (1827,  1828,  1829,  1830,  1831,  1832, 
1833,  1834,)  and  the  mean  of  the  different  sums  given  is  72*80  inches ; 
at  Calcutta,  for  the  same  eight  years,  the  mean  is  60*37  inches.     The 
difierenoe  between  these,  12*43  inches,  we  may  reasonably  suppose  to 
be  ovnng  to  the  localities.     Subtract,  therefore,  from  each  item  of  the 
Dacca  series,  the  mean  difference  12*43;.  the  remainders  will  be 
reduced  to  the  mean  of  Calcutta*.     Proceed  in  a  similar  way  with  the 
other  series,  only  of  course  where  the  climate  is  drier  than  that  of 
Calcutta,  the  mean  difference  must  be  added,  and  not  subtracted. 
The  series  in  Table  No.  2,  may  be  included  in  the  comparison  by 
treating  them  in  a  similar  way,  and  then  considering  them  only  accord- 
ing to  their  position  in  the  lunar  cyde.    Thus,  if  we  take  1821  for 
the  first  year  of  the  cycle,  1803  (or  the  eighteenth  year  before  that) 
may  also  be  reckoned  as  the  first  year ;  1802  and  1820,  will  of  course 
be  tl&e  last  years.    Place  the  whole  in  columns  numbered  according 
to  their  distance  from  1802  and  1820,  and  an  average  may  be  taken 

*  The  more  correct  mode  would  be  to  mnltiplj  the  Decca  eeries  by  !^.  — Ed. 
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of  the  whole,  as  in  Table,  No.  3.  From  this  it  appears  that  the 
average  of  nine  years  nearest  the  majrimum  is  66*34  inches,  and 
of  nine  years  nearest  the  minimnm,  61*21  inches,  making  a  dif- 
ference of  5*13,  or  nearly  i^th  of  the  whole  between  the  two  periods. 
If  it  be  objected,  that  such  a  diflerence  is  too  trivial  to  be  decisive,  we 
may  answer  that  the  difference  shewn  in  the  table  is  less  than  the 
real  one.  In  all  the' series,  except  those  of  Dacca  and  Macao,  a  quan* 
tity  has  been  added  to  bring  them  to  the  mean  of  Calcutta,  and  of 
course  where  two  quantities  differ,  and  a  third  quantity  is  added  to 
each,  they  are  brought  nearer  to  a  ratio  of  equality*. 

Secondly,  if  we  consider  each  series  separately,  (see  Tables  1 .  and 
2,)  we  shall  find  that  each  confirms  the  opinion  of  the  years  of  ma- 
ximum declination  being  the  most  rainy,  except  the  Macao  one,  in 
which  the  reverse  holds  good.  Thus  the  average  of  1812,  1813,  1814, 
and  1815,  (four  years  near  the  minimum,)  is  80*50  inches.  That  of 
1816, 19,  20, 21, 22,23, 24,  (seven  years  about  the  maximum,)  is61-46. 
Again,  that  of  1825,  26, 27,  28, 29, 30,  31,  (seven  years  about  the  mini- 
mum,) is  71*00  inches.  So  that  thi^  guage,  as  weU  as  the  others, 
favours  the  idea  of  a  recurrence  contemporaneous  with  the  recurrence 
in  the  lunar  cycle.  We  may  here  remark,  that  the  idea  of  certain 
localities  reciprocating,  or  experiencing  at  the  same  time  contrary 
variations  of  climate,  appears,  at  first  sight,  more  probable  than  that 
the  quantity  of  precipitation  over  the  whole  giobe  should  be  abundant 
for  a  series  of  years,  and  then  deficient,  the  great  cause  of  evaporation, 
viz.  the  heating  power  of  the  sun,  remaining  all  the  while  the  same. 

It  will  be  noticed,  that  among  the  series  are  two  from  northern 
Europe  (Edinburgh  and  Carlsruhe).  The  inference  might  have  been 
drawn  without  them,  but  they  were  added,  as  being  the  only  others 
of  any  length  I  had  at  hand,  to  complete  the  cycle.  Notwithstanding 
the  testimony  of  the  Swedish  guage,  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  such 
a  variation  as  is  there  shewn  is  general  over  Europe.  I  say  so :  First. 
Because  of  the  way  in  which  the  idea  is  treated  in  the  note  from 
Humboldt  above  quoted.  Secondly.  From  the  silence  of  modem 
writers  in  meteorology  respecting  it.  Thirdly.  What  English  registers 
I  have  been  able  to  examine  (and  they  are  for  short  periods,  not 
above  three  or  four  years)  do  not  shew  a  preponderance  of  rain  towards 
the  maximimi  declination  of  the  moon,  but  rather  the  reverse ;  so  that, 
from  that,  as  well  as  from  other  sources  of  information,  we  might 
conjecture  the  variations  there  would  rather  agree  with  those  of  the 
Macao  guage,  than  of  the  Indian  ones. 

In  naming  the  places  visited,  either  just  before,  or  zft&r  the  year 
1829,  by  drought,  the  following  was  omitted:  "  During  the  three 

*  This  would  htve  been  obTiated  by  following  the  course  mentioned  in  the 
note,  page  283.— Ed. 
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years  prior  to  1834,  there  had  been  a  complete  drought,  which  had 
brought  a  famine  upon  these  islands,  and,  in  consequence,  some 
thousands  of  the  inhabitants  had  died." — Sketches  of  Cape  de  Verd 
Islands. — ^United  Service  Journal,  July,  1835.  As  these  islands  lie 
in  a  latitude  between  that  of  Calcutta  and  Madras,  the  fact  is  inter- 
esting, but  I  have  no  accounts  to  refer  to  for  the  state  of  things 
during  that  period,  in  the  intervening  countries  of  Egypt,  Abyssinia, 
Arabia,  and  Persia. 

Lastly.  It  will  be  objected,  that  a  regularly  ascending  and  descend- 
ing series  has  not  been  made  out. 

This  is  true ;  but  as  the  number  of  series  from  which  to  take  the 
averages  has  increased,  so  has  the  tendency  to  it  become  more  appa- 
rent. There  is  one  circumstance,  however,  which  may  serve  to  prevent 
a  regular  ascent  and  descent  from  ever  becoming  perceptible,  viz. 
the  place  of  the  perigee.  Having  been  lately  engaged  in  an  examina- 
tion of  barometric  heights  with  regard  to  this,  I  have  noticed  that  the 
average  amount  of  variation  from  the  mean,  either  in  excess  or  defect, 
is  greater  about  the  time  of  perigee,  as  it  also  is  about  that  of  maximum 
declination.  Now  there  are  some  years  in  which  the  day  of  perigee 
coincides  about  the  solstices  with  that  of  maximum  declination,  and 
these  years  are  usually  the  extreme  ones,  both  of  moisture  and  drought. 
I  subjoin  a  sample. 

Perigee 

and  Max. 

South  Decl. 

1822-1823. 

77-2 

26-61 

55-70 

The  three  numbers  in  the  Calcutta  guage  are,  one,  the  highest,  and 
two  the  lowest  up  to  1 833  ;  the  six  numbers  in  the  Madras  guage  are 
the  four  minima  and  two  maxima  noted  up  to  the  same  period.  Of 
the  three  numbers  from  the  Macao  guage,  one  only  is  an  extreme, 
but  the  other  two  are  very  larg^  either  way.  Some  other  circum- 
stances, also,  would  lead  to  the  belief,  that  peculiar  localities  receive 
the  changes  both  of  drought  and  moisture  earlier  than  others.  Thus 
the  last  drought  was  at  its  height  in  Bengal  in  1832,  and  also  at 
Madras ;  but  it  did  not  reach  either  Delhi  or  the  Nilgherries  to  the 
westward  until  1833.  This  of  course  introduces  a  new  source  of 
confusion. 

There  is  one  other  way  of  attempting  to  trace  the  variation  of  the 
seasons,  and  that  is  by  a  comparison  of  the  prices  of  com  in  different 
years  at  different  places ;  but  this  must  be  deferred  for  the  present. 


CalcntU, 

Madras, 

Macao, 


Perigee 
and  Max. 
NorthDecl. 
1814-1815. 

:<2.27 
95-70 


Perigee 
and  Max. 
South  Decl 
1818-1819.- 

77-08  27-62 


Perigee 

Perigee 

and  Max. 

and  Max. 

South  Decl. 

North  Decl. 

1826.1827. 

1831-1832. 

55-42 

50-25 

88-67 

20-07 

51*80 
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Yl,— Recent  Discovery  of  Fossil  Bones  m  Perim  Island,  in  the  Cambay 

Gulph. 

[Read  at  the  meeting  of  the  1st  June.] 

The  following  notice  of  the  interesting  diBCOvery  of  this  new  deposit 
of  fossil  bones  has  been  obligingly  oonunonicated  to  me  in  a  letter  from 
the  Baron  Huobl,  dated  at  Bombay  the  1 7th  April.  Although  its  pub- 
lication anticipates  the  arrival  of  the  specimens  themselves,  it  would  be 
an  injustice  to  science  and  to  Dr.  LasH  to  delay  for  a  moment  so 
important  an  announcement.  The  acknowledgments  of  the  Society  are 
due  both  to  the  discoverer  and  to  the  Baron  Huobl,  for  the  preference 
given  to  our  museum  for  their  preservation.  I  hope  the  circum- 
stance may  lead  to  fresh  exertions  in  the  valley  of  the  Narbada,  where 
doubtless  much  still  remains  to  be  explored. — J.  P.  Sec. 

"  You  will  receive  shortly  a  few  fossil  bones  from  Perim  Island,  in  the 
Cambay  Gulph.  Dr.  Lush  has  the  merit  to  have  found  them,  but  with- 
out exploring  them  at  all.  I  had  no  time  to  go  over  from  Surat,  where 
Dr.  Lush  showed  me  them.  I  requested  him  to  send  them  to  you  through 
Mr.  Wathbn.  One  is  an  imperfect  bone  of  a  mastodon  or  elephant — 
another  the  head  of  a  boar  unknown,  and  one  belonging,  I  think,  to  a 
'  Rongeur;'  but  what  induces  me  particularly  to  wish  them  at  Calcutta 
is,  that  there  is  a  horn  in  its  matrix,  which,  connected  as  these  fossils 
must  necessarily  be  with  those  of  the  Narbada,  might  belong  to  that 
species  of  Bos  mentioned  in  your  Journal :  it  is  decidedly  not  of  a 
Bufiisdo.  I  was  so  anxious  to  reach  Bombay,  that  I  could  not  possibly 
go  to  Perim  myself.  I  did  however  manage  to  send  a  boat  over ;  and 
I  received  yesterday  4 1  pieces  of  fossil  bones :  the'greater^part  belonging 
to  the  mastodon  latidens,  of  which  the  teeth,  in  a  perfect  state,  did  not 
leave  any  doubt ;  some  of  the  bones  are  of  an  immense  size,  one  frac- 
tured piece  of  the  tusk  measuring  from  the  centre  to  the  outside  of  the 
circle  5^  which  gives  10|  inches  diameter,  or  34  inches  in  circumfer- 
ence :  some  of  them  are  in  the  same  hard  matrix  you  will  see  imbedding 
the  horn  ;  some  evidently  rolled  by  the  sea.  There  are  some  curious 
teeth  among  the  fragments  I  possess,  and  two  triangular  shaped  pieces 
similar  to  the  horn  of  a  rhinoceros  :  the  teeth  are  however  too  large  to 
belong  to  that  animal.  I  may  perhaps  send  the  most  curious  specimens 
round  to  you ;  but  I  am  at  this  moment  too  much  pleased  with  my  dis- 
covery to  part  with  them.  It  appears  that  the  island  abounds  with  fossib, 
and  it  is  a  clear  proof  either  that  the  Narbada  must  have  found  only  lately 
its  way  to  the  Cambay  gulph,  or  that  some  otho*  revolution  most  have 
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aeparated  the  little  island  from  KatttwSr,  Havini^  no  opportunity  to 
leave  this  for  either  Persia  or  the  Cape,  I  may  still  perhaps  be  able  to 
go  to  Perim  and  Gogo»  to  trace  the  fossils  on  the  main  land  of  the 
peninsula/*  Huoat. 


Since  the  above  was  set  in  type,  and  just  before  striking  off  the 
sheet,  I  have  been  favored  with  the  subjoined  additional  information 
from  a  new  correspondent*  Lieut.  Fulljamxs,  which  I  hasten  to  make 
known  through  the  Journal,  while  I  venture  to  assure  him  the  thanks 
of  the  Society  for  his  projected  exertions  to  enrich  its  museum.  Who 
will  not  become  an  enthusiast  amid  such  discoveries  ?  It  is  but  four 
years  since  the  existence  of  strata  containing  fossil  bones  was  denied 
in  India,  or  at  least  supposed  to  be  confined  to  Assam  and  Ava.  We 
are  proud  to  think  that  the  Journal  has  been  in  some  measure  the 
humble  means  of  stimulating  the  search  which  has  been  thus  crowned 
with  success  in  so  numy  quarters. — Ed. 

"  On  my  arrival  in  this  part  of  the  country  in  the  month  of  April,  I 
heard  a  report  that  some  bones,  turned  into  stones,  as  the  natives 
called  them,  had  been  discovered  on  the  Island  of  Perim  in  the  Gulph 
of  Cambay,  and  in  latitude  21<'  39'. 

I  lost  no  time  in  going  there  to  see  if  the  report  of  fossil  remains  was 
correct,  and  although  I  do  not  pretend  to  be  a  geologist,  or  to  know 
much  about  fossil  osteology,  stUl  I  consider  my  labours  most  amply 
repaid,  by  my  first  visit  to  the  idand ;  for  I  obtained  a  most  perfect 
specimen  of  the  teeth  of  the  mastodon ;  one  also  that  I  think  belongs 
to  the  palttotherium ;  and  the  femur,  vertebne,  and  many  other  bones 
belonging  to  mammiferous  animals  now  extinct. 

Bdng  well  aware  from  the  perusal  of  your  scientific  Journal,  how 
highly,  and  I  might  say  justly,  remains  of  this  sort  are  prized,  I  shall 
take  the  liberty  of  forwarding  to  the  Society  for  their  acceptance  a  box 
containing  specimens  of  these  fossil  remains. 

The  formation  in  which  they  were  discovered  is  a  tertiary  conglo- 
merate, composed  of  nodules  of  sandstone,  indurated  clay,  and  a  small 
proportion  of  silex,  cemented  together  by  a  yellow  clay  ;  most  of  the 
fossil  remains  have  been  exposed  to  view,  by  the  sea  having  washed 
off  the  upper  part  of  the  matrix,  but  still  they  are  firmly  attached  to 
the  rock,  and  the  only  way  they  were  to  be  obtained,  without  breaking, 
was  by  stone-cutters  carefully  working  all  round  them ;  large  quantities 
of  petrified  wood  were  lying  about  in  every  direction. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  strata  as  they  appeared  to  me,  com- 
mencing from  the  surface,  viz. 

1st.  Loose  sand  and  earth. 

2nd.  Conglomerate,  composed  of  sandstone,  clay  and  silex. 
2  p 
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3rd.  Ydlow  and  whitish  day,  with  nodules  of  sandstone. 

4th.  Conglomerate  as  above. 

5th.  Siliceous  sandstone  with  a  few  fossils.  (Calcareous. —Ed.) 

6th.  Conglomerate. 

7th.  Indurated  clay  more  or  less  c<topact. 

8th.  Conglomerate,  in  which  the  best,  and  I  may  say  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  fossil  remains  have  been  discovered. 

The  deepest  strata  of  conglomerate  are  about  3  feet,  but  they  gene- 
rally do  not  run  more  than  18  inches  to  2  feet,  and  for  the  most  part 
lie  horizontal.  On  the  western  side  of  the  island,  however,  the  strata 
are  much  disturbed,  being  fractured,  and  dipping  at  an  acute  angle  to 
the  east ;  on  the  southern  end  of  the  island,  sandstone  appears  below 
the  fossil  stratum  of  conglomerate,  dipping  to  the  north  at  an  angle  of 
25  degrees. 

There  is  a  tradition  among  the  inhabitants  of  Gogah,  that  the  island 
of  Perim  was  formerly  joined  to  the  main  land,  by  means  of  a  stone 
bridge,  which  has,  in  the  course  of  time,  been  destroyed ;  remains 
of  some  buildings  are  still  to  be  seen,  running  into  the  sea  in  the  shape 
of  piers,  &c.  It  must  have  been  a  very  stupendous  undertaking,  for 
there  is  a  channel  now  between  the  land  and  the  island  of  the  depth  of 
75  fathoms,  and  nearly  500  yards  in  width. 

On  the  island  there  are  the  remains  of  a  considerable  fort,  and 
buildings  of  Hindu  architecture,  for  I  observed  in  an  old  temple  that 
had  tumbled  down,  the  broken  figure  of  Buddha  rudely  sculptured  in  a 
sitting  posture ;  also  the  remains  of  a  large  tank  wall,  and  IhwK.  Among 
the  other  curiosities  of  the  island  are  two  elephants  cut  out  in  the 
rock ;  they  are  covered  now  by  the  sea  except  at  very  low  water ;  one 
is  finished,  and  I  should  say,  measured  about  10  feet  long  by  8  or  9 
feet  high.  Capital  fresh  water  is  procurable  on  the  island,  20  feet 
below  the  surface;  it  is  found  below  the  stratum  of  sandstone. 

I  will  here  enumerate  the  varieties  of  specimens  of  fossil  remains, 
which  I  think  have  been  found.  Teeth  of  mammoth ;  ditto  mastodon, 
jMlaeotheriimi,  hippopotamus,  or  rhinoceros,  and  a  number  of  other 
smaller  animals.  The  head  of  some  large  saurian  animal ;  part  of 
a  tortoise ;  ditto  of  elephant's  tusks.  Femora,  vertebrae,  and  other 
large  bones  ;  one  shell  in  siliceous  sandstone,  and  the  half  of  a  deer's 
foot.  With  this  vast  variety  befofe  me,  it  requires  a  person  much  better 
qualified  than  myself  in  the  art  to  say  to  what  particular  animal  the 
dififerent  specimens  belong,  and  I  therefore  forward  them  with  the 
hopes  of  hearing  the  opinion  of  the  scientific  in  Calcutta. 

It  has  occurred  to  me,  on  reading  over  the  Journal  for  Aug.  1834, 
that  the  conglomerale  in  which  the  fossil  remains  in  the  valley  of  the 
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Nerbodda  have  been  discoyered,  is  very  nearly  mmflar  to  that  in 
which  the  Perim  fossil  are  found  ;  and  if  my  conjectures  are  correct, 
we  shall  be  able  to  trace  the  formation  along  the  whole  line  of  the 
Nerbudda  valley  and  the  g^reater  part  of  the  Kattiw£r  coast.  Should 
such  be  the  case,  and  I  have  but  little  doubt  in  my  own  mind  that  it 
win  be  so,  what  a  vast  field  has  thus  been  thrown  open,  for  discovery 
and  research ;  I  stiU  hope  to  see  my  conjectures  fulfilled  with  regard 
to  finding  coal  in  the  Tajpipla  or  Kattiw£r  range  of  hills  before  the 
lapse  of  many  years. 

Not  wishing  to  take  the  credit  to  myself  of  having  been  the  first 
person  to  discover  these  remains,  I  should  mention  that  I  believe  Dr. 
Lush  was  the  first ;  he  having,  I  understand,  found  a  tusk  of  some  ani- 
mal on  the  island.  During  a  second  visit  to  the  island,  1  was  accom- 
panied by  three  other  gentlemen,  who  have  most  kindly  given  me 
permission  to  forward  any  part  of  the  specimens  so  obtained,  that  I 
think  may  be  acceptable. 

Doubtless  on  further  research  and  on  breaking  up  the  stratum,  more 
perfect  specimens  of  bones  will  be  discovered :  for  I  must  mention  that 
all  those  sent  were  covered  at  high  water,  the  highest  point  of  the  island 
not  being  above  60  feet  higher  than  high  water  mark ;  the  length  of 
th6  island  is  about  1^  miles  to  2  miles,  and  in  breadth  ^  to  f  mile ; 
large  sand  hills  are  formed  on  the  south-west  side,  and  it  is  inhabited 
by  about  12  houses  of  coolies,  who  cultivate  bijri  there  during  the 
monsoon.  A  light-house  has  been  established  there  for  some  years, 
and  kept  up  by  the  Government,  of  which  a  serang  and  five  lascars 
have  charge :  the  expenses  are  defrayed  by  levying  a  duty  on  all  boats 
passing. 

Should  I  be  able  to  make  any  further  discoveries  either  in  fossil 
remains,  or  as  to  the  formation  of  the  Kattiwiir  hill,  1  shall  trouble 
you  with  a  further  communication ;  that  is  to  say,  should  you  consider 
the  present  worthy  of  occupying  any  part  of  the  pages  of  your  inter- 
esting Journal.  Gso.  Fuluambs." 


VII. — Tabu  of  Sub-Hmilaym  Fossil  Genera,  in  tkeDddHpur  Collection. 
By  Ueuis,  W.  £.  BAKsa  and  H.  M.  Dua^Ni^  Engineers. 

The  following  taUe  in  intended  to  illustrate  the  proportion  in  which 
the  respective  genera  have  been  found  to  occur,  and  is  deduced  from 
the  specimens  in  our  collection. 

The  results  might  have  been  presented  in  a  more  simple  form  by 
eonfining  the  table  to  the  two  last  columns ;  but  as  information  with 
regard  to  the  number  of  perfect  and  imperfect  specimens  on  which 
3  p  2 
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the  entries  admitted  into  these  columns  are  based  may  be  deemed 
interesting,  the  following  headings  nnder  which  the  specimens  were 
counted  off  are  also  given. 

Craniums,  which  title  includes  all  specimens  showing  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  head. 

Upper  Jaws.  Allotted  to  such  palates  as  possess  either  one  or 
both  lines  of  molars  complete. 

Lower  Jaws,  Under  this  heading  are  numbered  those  lower  jaws 
which  are  perfect,  and  also  such  as,  though  wanting  the  symphisis, 
present  the  line  of  molars  complete.  The  shape  of  the  lower  jaws  of 
the  mminantia  renders  them  very  liable  to  fracture  immediately  in 
front  of  the  molars ;  accordingly,  a  great  number  of  half  jaws  are 
found,  which,  being  deprived  of  their  symphisis,  afford  no  means  of 
accurately  joining  together  such  of  them  as  may  have  belonged  to  the 
same  individual.  Some  pairs  may  therefore  have  been  overlooked ;  an 
error  nearly  inevitable,  and  which  would  account  for  the  apparent 
excess  of  lower  jaws  in  proportion  to  the  upper. 

Fragments  of  Upper  and  of  Lower  Jaws.  Within  these  columns,  as 
the  heading  imports,  fragments  of  maxillaries,  containing  one,  two,  or 
more  molars,  and  also  those  detached  molars,  the  mazillaries  of  which 
are  not  in  the  collection,  have  been  ranged. 

As  the  table  enters  into  no  detail  of  species,  the  latest  discoveries 
which  it  comprises  may  be  cursorily  noticed.  These  are  a  very  perfect 
cranium  and  lower  jaw  of  a  species  of  Vulpes  ;  an  equally  perfect  cra- 
nium and  lower  jaw  of  a  species  of  the  genus  Gulo ;  also  an  addi- 
tion to  the  Pachyderma,  consisting  of  the  anterior  half  of  a  head,  of 
which  the  posterior  half  was  unfortunately  broken  off;  and  owing  to 
the  carelessness  of  the  excavators,  none  of  the  fragments  have  hitherto 
been  recovered.  The  lower  jaw  is  locked  within  the  upper ;  so  that 
the  exterior  surface,  and  the  outline  of  the  upper  molars  can  alone  be 
examined ;  the  characteristics  of  the  teeth  being  thus  imperfectly  deve- 
loped, and  the  occiput  wanting  altogether,  the  specimen  has  been 
inserted  lathe  table  under  the  general  title  "  Cuvierian  Pachyderma :" 
by  which,  however,  there  is  no  intention  of  conveying  the  idea  that  it 
has  been  identified  with  any  of  the  Pachydermata  of  the  Paris  basin ; 
for  although  it  affords  some  analogies  both  to  the  Palseotherium  and 
to  the  Anoplotherium,  its  essential  peculiarities  are  sufficiently  remark- 
able to  cause  it  to  be  separated  from  either  genus. 

In  the  present  early  state  of  the  search,  the  accompanying  list  can 
only  be  considered  as  an  approximation  to  the  relative  numerical  pro- 
portions in  which  the  different  fossil  genera  existed.  Viewed  as  such,  it 
tends  to  prore  that  species  of  the  genera  Elephas,  Mastodon,  Hippo- 
potamus, Cervus,  Antilope,  and  Bos,  were  abundant ;  that  the  genera 
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RhinoceroB,  Equna,  Sos,  Cani>,  nod  Hyena,  were  of  leu  frequent 
ocdurenoe,  uid  that  the  Camelidte  and  the  Sivatherinm  were  rare. 
Tlte  habits  of  these  genera  may  be  adduced  as  reasons  for  modifying 
tbia  general  Bominary  of  the  atate  of  a  former  zoological  period. 

Ncrri.— BiTing  been  fsTored  witb  tbi  pcrnMl  of  thi  fortbcomlDi;  pipen  on 
tlie  UippopoUmiu,  in  tbe  Aiiitie  Societj'i  Tranuelioni,  !l  becoinci  requiiitc  to 
mnuk,  tti*t  the  ipeciman  placed  aodcr  the  kcdui  ADthracatbcrium  ii  the  ttma 
which  ID  t  DOle  U  page  50,  li  coniiderFd  bj  Dr.  PaI-CONeb  u  belonging  to  ■ 
nnr  leatu.  Cb«Totherinm.  In  our  opinion,  it  ii  t  new  apeciei  of  Antbncolhe- 
ijnni,  nader  which  we  Iutb  iccordinglf  numbered  it.  Mr.  D*wi  h«i  braD|bt 
to  onr  notice  ■  ipecimen  in  hit  potKuioo,  which  contiits  of  the  right  hnir  of  ■ 
lower  jiw  beionging  to  the  Nippoi/clamui  Dinimilii  oF  Dr.  Fai-Conbb  ind 
CapUiu  Caotlet.  It  ti  Ttluible  u  (bowing  two  molir*  which  htre  lufferiid  bnt 
little  detiiliou,  ind  which,  initead  of  the  tapering  corneal  cottinet,  with  laminita 
eloMi  to  each  other.  ■■  in  tbe  Ui^  Hippopotami,  hai  iti  colline  apicet 
widely  leparatcd,  the  tapering  tBliing  place  from  the  point  of  contact  of  their 
b**»  outward*  :  the  outer  tide  of  each  coUiae  ii  nearlf  perpeodii^ulir,  and  from 
the  oanser  in  which  tbe  aloping  and  the  upright  lurfacei  meet,  the  colline  top 
loaea  the  mammillar  aapect,  aunming  a  flattened  almoat  trenchant  form.  Tha 
wear  indicated  i*  the  lame  aa  that  deacribad  In  tbe  paper  aboie  alluded  to. 
Table  of  Svi-Hiwidlaym  Fotail  Genera. 
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Vlll.— Note  on  the  Teeth  of  the  Maatodon  a  dentt  etroUet  of  the  Siwdlik 
Hille.    By  Captain  P.  T.  Cautlet.   PL  XI, 
[Retd  at  the  meeting  of  the  Itt  June.] 

Without  further  preface  I  refer  the  reader  to  the  let  volume  of  the 
Oaemens  fossiles,  page  268.  Figures  1  and  2,  plate  A,  under  the  head 
of  "  Divers  Mastodons." 

These  drawings  were  presented  to  Cuvibr  by  M.  Faujas,  and  the 
fossil  was  found  near  Asti  in  Upper  Italy. 

Cuvibr  merely  alludes  to  this  fossil  as  one  of  the  varieties  into  which 
the  true  Mastodon  ^  dents  etroites  passes  by  a  greater  subdiviBion  and 
an  irregularity  of  position  of  the  mamilla*. ;  the  proportions  of  length 
to  breadth  of  the  tooth  retaining' their  full  and  perfect  character. 

By  comparing  the  accompanying  drawings  with  the  figures  above 
alluded  to,  there  can  be  no  demur,  I  imagine,  in  identifying  the  Siw^dik 
Tariety  of  Mastodon  now  under  review  with  the  Asti  fossil.  It  remains 
therefore  simply  to  note  the  peculiarities  in  form  of  the  tooth  :  al- 
though it  may  be  a  point  of  consideration  hereafter,  whether,, as  the 
character  of  the  tooth  is  so  marked,  and  its  peculiarities  so  rigidly 
adhered  to  throughout  the  whole  of  the  remains  found  in  the  Siw£liks, 
it  may  not  be  placed  under  a  sub*genus,  that  of  " angustidens"  with 
the  specific  denomination  of  M,  SivalensU, 

There  is  no  cortical  substance  or  crusta  petrosa ;  the  tooth  consist- 
ing of  enamel  and  ivory  only,  the  former  being  very  thick  and  mas- 
sive, as  is  normal  in  the  mastodons. 

The  coronal  surface  consists  of  a  double  line  of  conical  and  obtusely 
pointed  mamillse :  those  on  the  external  side  being  in  most  cases  per- 
fect, whilst  those  on  the  inner  side  are  divided  by  a  fissure  or  fissures 
into  two  or  three  irregularly  formed  obtuse  points.  These  mamiUas 
are  not,  as  in  the  true  Mastodon  angustidens,  placed  transversely  or  at 
right  angles  with  the  line  of  surface,  but  meet  each  other  from  right 
to  left  alternately,  so  that  the  furrow  on  one  side  is  interrupted  by 
the  mamilla  on  the  other ;  and  the  mamillae  on  the  whole  line  of  tooth 
lock  into  each  other  in  the  same  way  that  two  serrated  edges  opposed 
to  each  other  might  be  supposed  to  do,  were  they  placed  in  contact* 

The  outer  surface  of  the  enamel  is  smooth,  and  the  space  or  furrow 
between  each  mamilla  both  on  the  external  and  internal  surface  is 
marked  by  a  small  tubercle,  the  presence  of  which  however  does  not 
appear  to  be  constant. 

The  surface  of  the  tooth  of  the  lower  jaw  wears  obliquely  and  out* 
wardly  on  the  grinding  surface,  as  in  the  ruminants,  in  which  respect 
it  differs  entirely  from  the  elephants. 

The  wear  of  the  coronals  is  maiked  at  the  commencement  by  mer 
gularly  lobed  figures,  which,  as  the  detrition  advances,  become  wabut^ 
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ed,  and  gradually  imite»  until  the  mamilln  are  worn  away  entirely* 

when  the  tooth  is  left  with  merely  a  surfiace  of  ivory  surrounded  by 

enamd. 

The  drawings  are  intended  to  represent  the  tooth  at  these  different 

stages ;  from  the  state  of  germ,  to  the  old  and  worn  down  tooth* 

shewing  the  intermediate  state  of  detrition  at  different  ages. 

PL  zi.  Fig,  1 .  Fragment  of  tooth  in  germ,  with  the  enamel  on  one 
of  the  mamillae  fractured. 

Fig.  2.  A  very  perfect  molar  of  a  young  but  adult  animal,  the  front 
surface  being  moderately  worn,  and  the  rear  portion  in  the  state  of 
germ;  This  is  the  right  molar  of  the  lower  jaw.  The  length  of 
this  tooth  is  9*2  inches  or  '234  metres,  and  the  breadth  measured 
on  the  base  or  lower  bulge  of  the  mamillae  2*95  inches  or  *074 
metres ;  it  consists  of  six  pair  of  points  or  mamillse,  with  apparently 
(as  the  fossil  is  slightly  fractured  at  this  point)  a  bilobed  talon  in 
the  rear.     The  coronal  surface  is  here  shewn. 

Fig.  3.     An  internal  view  of  the  same  tooth. 

Fig.  4.  An  external  view  of  the  same,  exhibiting  the  obliquity  of 
wear  on  the  coronal  surface. 

Fig.  5  and  6.  Fragment  of  a  tooth  of  a  greater  age  than  the  preceding. 

Fig.  7  and  8.  Fragment  of  tooth  with  jaw  attached ;  this  is  a  portion 
of  the  left  molar  of  the  lower  jaw  of  an  animal  of  the  same  age  as 
that  represented  in  figs.  5  and  6,  distinctly  shewing  the  cup-Uke 
cavities  formed  by  the  detrition  and  gradual  junction  of  the  ma- 
millae :  the  obliquity  of  wear  towards  the  outer  surface  is  here  very 
distinctly  marked. 

Fig.  9  and  10.    Fragment  of  a  tooth  of  the  same  age  as  the  pre- 
ceding. 
The  three  last  specimens  have  belonged  to  animals  of  nearly  the 

same  age ;  the  mamillae  are  much  worn,  and  we  see  the  gradual  oblite- 
ration of  their  independent  hollows,  reddcing  the  coronal  surface  to 

the  appearance  exhibited  in  figs.  11  and  12. 

Fig.  1 1 .  Shews  the  detrition  at  an  intermediate  state  between  figs.  9 
and  10,  and  fig.  12.  The  posterior  portion  of  this  specimen  still 
retains  the  encircling  lines  of  enamel  on  the  worn  down  points, 
whilst  the  portion  in  front  has  arrived  at  its  last  stage  of  wear. 

Fig.  12.     May  be  considered  as  a  representation  of  the  tooth  in  its 
final  state  of  detrition,  when  all  marks  of  the  mamillated  form  of 
crown  is  obliterated,  and  nothing  remains  but  an  outer  border  of 
enamel  encircling  a  deep  internal  hollow  of  ivory. 
I  wish  to  draw  attention  particularly  to  the  alternating  position  of 

tlie  mamiihe,  which  I  consider  to  be  the  chief  specific  character,  and 

which  is  distinctly  marked  throughout  the  whole  series ;  and,  referring 
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again  to  the  Asti  fossil  as  figured  in  Cutibr,  I  think  that  a  clear  iden- 
tification is  established. 

As  my  object  in  writing  this  note  is  simply  to  point  out  the  dis« 
tinoftive  characters  of  the  teeth  of  the  mastodon  k  dents  etroites,  which 
have  been  found  in  the  Siwalik  hills,  it  is  unnecessary  to  make  any 
further  remarks  until  we  can  enter  upon  a  general  description  of  the 
fossil  mastodons  and  elephants  of  these  hills  ;  noting  however,  that 
from  the  half  of  a  lower  jaw  of  this  species,  with  its  ramus  attached* 
which  is  now  in  my  possession,  we  may  look  forward  to  some  pecu« 
liarities  of  form,  differing  very  materially  not  only  from  the  fossil  and 
existing  elephant,  but  also  from  the  other  species  of  mastodons. 

Up  to  this  period  I  am  only  aware  of  the  discovery  of  two  species 
of  mastodons  in  the  SiwiUik  hills ;  namely,  the  variety  of  Af.  angua^ 
tidens  which  is  the  subject  of  this  note,  and  the  M.  Elephantoides  of 
Clift.     The  former  is  very  rare,  and  the  latter  in  very  great  abundance. 

IX. — Meteorological  Register  kept  at  Bangalore,     By  Dr,  J.  Mouat, 

Medical  Surgeon,  IZtk  Dragoons, 

If  the  accompanying  meteorological  table,  kept  at  Bangalore,  for  the 
year  1835,  be  of  any  interest,  you  are  at  liberty  to  make  any  use  of  it 
you  please.  It  has  been  drawn  up  for  the  medical  reports,  which  I  am 
in  the  habit  of  transmitting  to  the  heads  of  my  department,  and  the 
transcription  of  which  is  all  the  trouble  it  now  gives.  The  original 
table,  as  kept  every  two  hours  for  the  entire  of  1834  and  1835,  are  also 
at  your  service ;  but  they  are  two  voluminous  and  bulky,  I  should  think^ 
for  any  useful  purpose.  The  column  of  monthly  average  was  obtained 
by  adding  the  state  of  the  thermometer,  kept  every  two  hours  for  the 
entire  24  hours  ;  dividing  this  by  12,  gave  the  average  for  each  day. 
These  added  together  for  the  month,  and  divided  by  the  number  of 
days  in  the  month,  give  the  monthly  average  noted  in  the  table. 

The  wards  of  the  hospital  are  visited  by  one  of  the  medical  pupila 
or  apprentices  every  two  hours  from  10  p.  m.  to  4  a.  m.,  whose  duty 
it  is  to  give  medicine,  &c.  to  the  sick,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  mark 
the  thermometer.  The  corporal  of  the  guard,  when  relieving  the  sentries, 
is  responsible,  and  sees  this  duty  performed ;  and,  in  the  day  time,  the 
hospital  Serjeant,  apothecaries,  pupils  on  duty,  &c.  mark  it,  the  rest 
of  the  24  hours ;  so  that  every  source  of  error  is  endeavoured  to  be 
avoided.  The  thermometer  marked  S.,  or  side,  is  fixed  on  the  end  of  a 
shelf,  some  inches  from  the  waU,  and  by  its  position,  screened  from  the 
influence  of  the  glare  or  reflected  heat ;  the  other,  marked  C.  or  centre , 
is  suspended  from  the  centre  of  the  room,  about  seven  feet  from  tiie 
floor,  and  the  general  agreement  of  the  two  instruments  is  a  pretty  good 
guarantee  for  their  accuracy.    The  apartment  is  the  surgery  of  the 
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hospital,  1 2  feet  square,  with  a  door  facing  the  east  and  a  window  to 
the  north.  The  former  always,  and  the  latter  generally,  kept  open.  There 
are  also  two  small  ventilators  on  the  west  side,  always  admitting  a 
circulation  of  air. 

The  other  table  is  from   Sir.  J.  F.  W.  Hbrschbl's  suggestion  of 
meteorological  observations,  &c.  kept  on  four  fixed  days  in  each  year* 
and  the  thermometer,  &c.  marked  every  hour. 

Abstract  of  Two-kourly  Meteoroiogieal  RegUter,  kept  at  Bangalore,  1835. 
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S.  W. 
Wy. 

Wy. 
Wy. 


Remarks. 


Eat'     Weather  delightAilIy  cool 
terly.    and  bracing — some  foggy 
mornings,  and  after  the 
24th,  cloady  days. 
Baa-     Weather  cool  and  pleasant 
terly.      — sun  getting  powerful. 
36  Ey.  or  Mornings  cool,  days  hot, 
Sy.         and  at  times  close  and 
oppressive^one  shower 
of  rain. 

16IEy.  orlGenerally  dose,  hot,  and 
S.    E.     sultry— the  air  cool. 
th.Wy. 
&  V. 

Wy.^r|Weather  cool  and  clondy— 
*"      some  heavy  showers  of 

rain. 
Weather  cool  and  pleasant, 

hazy  or  cloudy,  with  fre- 

qaent  showers,  and  some 

fklls  of  rain. 
Weather    cool  and  hazy, 

with  hea^y  showers,  and 

pleasant. 
Weather  cold    and  chilly, 

with  constant  showers, 

and  some  heavy  falls  of 

rain. 
Weather  cool,  clouded, and 

pleasant — several  heavy 

showers  of  rain. 
Weather  cool  and  pleasant, 

with  some  heavy  falls  of 

rain. 


Wy.th. 
V.  and 
Ey. 
Ey.  & 
N.  E. 
th.Wy. 
&  V. 
Ey.  or 
N.  E. 
&Wy. 


N.   E. 
&  Ey. 


Weather  delightful,  cold, 
bracing  and  generally 
cloudy,8ome  foggy  morn, 
ings,  and  at  times  very 
cold. 

Weather  eold.bracing,  and 
delightfully  pleasant  and 
invigorating. 


26.95 162.82  26.89  44  02 

N.  B.  The  Thermometers  marked  every  two  hours— the  Barometer  at  10  a.  m. 
mnd  3  P.  M. 

•  This  daily  register  of  the  Barometer,  at  10  a.  m.  and  4  f.  m.,  would  be  par- 
iiimlarly  aeceptable,  provided  !he  instrument  was  a  good  one,  which  we  almost 
car  could  not  be  the  case.    (See  below.)— Ed.  2  a 
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X. — Meteorological  Observations,  taken  every  hour,  at  Bangalore,  in  the 
Hospital  of  H.  M.  \Zth  Dragoons,  from  6  a.  m.  ofthe2lst  to  6  p.  m. 
of  the  2^nd  March,  1836,  inclusive,  in  conformity  with  Sir  W.  Her'* 
schefs  instructions.    By  the  same. 


Hours  of  Ob- 
serration. 


March,  1836. 
6  A.  M.  Slst, 

7  ditto,. . . . 
^  dittO|. . . . 
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10  ditto,.... 

11  ditto, 
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1  p.  M 

9  ditto,. . . . 

5  ditto,. ... 

4  ditto,. ... 

6  ditto,. ... 

6  ditto,. ... 

7  ditto,.. .. 

*8  ditto.. .  ■ 
9  ditto,.... 

10  ditto,.... 

11  ditto,.... 

13  Midnight, 

1  A.  M.  22d, 

2  <ditto,. . . . 

8  ditto,. . . . 

4  ditto,.... 

5  ditto,. . . . 

6  ditto,. .  • . 

7  ditto,. . . . 

8  ditto,.. .. 

9  ditto,.. . . 

10  ditto,  . . . 

11  ditto, 

12  Noon.   .. 

1  p.  M 

2  ditto,.... 

3  ditto,.... 

4  ditto,.. .. 
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ai 
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79 
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82.73 

Weather. 


Weather  clear,  cool,  and  pleasant. 

Calm ;  the  snn  getting  hot  when  exposed  outside. 

Much  the  same ;  sun  getting  very  hot  ditto. 

Ditto  ditto  ditto  $  gentle  breeze. 

Very  hot ;  some  light  clouds ;  ditto. 

Sun  hot,  air  cool,  some  light  clouds,  wind  risini^. 

Sun  at  times  obscured,  light  clouds,  and  the  air  cool 
and  refreshing. 

Ditto,  ditto,  ditto. 

Ditto,  ditto,  ditto. 

Sun  yery  oppressive,  rery  little  wind,  and  very  hot 
and  close ;  some  light  clouds. 

Very  close ;  the  snn  very  hot,  scarcely  any  wind. 

Getting  cool,  wind  risiog,  and  very  pleasant. 

Calm  and  pleasant ;  sky  clear. 

Ditto  and  very  dose ;  light  clouds  ;  some  lightning ; 
s.  Is. 

Ditto  gentle  breeze  ditto  ditto. 

Gentle  breeze  ;  some  heavy  clouds ;  Wy.  ditto. 

Calm  and  very  sidtry ;  some  heavy  clouds  hovering 
about ;  some  lightning ;  S.  I^. 

Slight  breeze  from  S.  E. ;  slcy  clearer,  some  light- 
ning, N.  W. 

Ditto,  dear  sky ;  frequent ;  ditto  ditto. 

Cool  and  pleasant ;  ditto ;  gentle  breeze  from  S.  E. 

Wind  rising  and  strong  from  S.  E.;  at  times  variable ; 
sky  dear. 

Still  strong  breeze  from  S.  E. ;  at  times  Wy.  do.  do. 

Gentle  cool  breezes  ditto  ;  doudless  sky. 

Ditto  ditto. 

Very  gentle  breeze ;  not  so  oool  as  at  5,  but  pleasant ; 
ditto. 

Clear  and  pretty  cool ;  very  calm,  but  the  sun  get- 
ting hot. 

Ditto  ditto,  ditto  ditto. 

Much  the  same,  but  the  sun  getting  very  hot,  aearoe- 
ly  any  breeze. 

Getting  very  hot,  very  calm  and  dear,  slight  breeze. 

Gentle  breeze  from  N.  $  sky  dear,  sun  hot,  but  not 
oppressive. 

Calm  and  sultry ;  light  clouds  ;  sun  getting  very  hot. 

Sky  clear  and  doudless  ;  slight  breeze  from  N.;  aua 
very  hot. 

Ditto  ditto,  hot  and  sultry. 

Ditto  ditto,  ditto  ditto. 

Very  sultry ;  little  or  no  wind ;  sky  dear. 

Ditto  ditto  ditto. 

Ditto  ditto  ditto. 


Hourly  Mean 
Average,  ..|26,9B 

N.  B.  The  observations  were  made  in  an  apartment  12  feet  square.  One  ther- 
mometer hung  in  the  centre,  7  feet  from  the  floor  ;  the  other,  at  the  end  of  a  shelf, 
some  inches  from  the  wall,  and  quite  protected  from  reflected  heat.— The  room  has 
a  door  facing  the  east,  and  a  small  window  to  the  north,  both  left  open* . 

*  The  march  of  the  Barometer  seems  so  sluggish  that  we  fear  the  observer  neg- 
lected to  tap  the  tube  previous  to  reading  off— an  indispensable  precaution  with 
or^nary  instruments.— Ed. 
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XI. — Horary  Observations  taken  at  Ddddpur,  in  conformity  with  Sir 

John    Hersckefs    Circular,     By  Col.  Colyin,  Lieut,  Bakbr,  a$ul 

Lieut,  DuRAMD,  Engineers, 

[The  original,  whence  we  hare  with  permission  extracted  these  tables  for  publiea- 
tion,  has  been  forwarded  to  the  Secy,  of  the  South  African  Phil.  Inst. J 

Baromeirieal  Obsertati<m»  taken  at  Ddd^ipur,  Sept.  1835. 
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Calm.  Mist  cannot  be  seen  through  for  300 

yards,  appears  less  over  head. 
Ditto  ditto  clearing  off  a  little,  with  Just  a 

breath  of  wind  firom  east. 
Ditto    ditto  ditto  objects  becoming  visible 
SOOto  1000  yardsoir,air  just  perceptible  E. 
Wind  S.  W.  light  and  variable,  clear  except 
light  wreaths  of  mist  along  the  horison. 
ditto  very  light  ditto,  with  light  low 
transparent  clouds,  apparently  the  re - 
aoains  of  the  mist. 
W.  light  ditto,  still  a  few  light  clouds. 
W.  light  and  yariable,ditto  ditto  ditto. 
W.  light  breeze,  ditto  ditto  ditto. 
W.  ditto  ^ditto        ditto,  except  the 
lioe  of  mountains  which  is  clouded. 

W,  by  N.  ditto  ditto  ditto  ditto  ditto, 
N.  to  S.  E.  in  wliite  masses. 

N.  W.  ditto  ditto  ditto  ditto  ditto  N. 
£.  to  S.  E.  ditto. 
Ditto   ditto  ditto  ditto  ditto  ditto. 
Ditto  much  fallen,  ditto  light  clouds 
over  the  mountains  and  on  the  S.  W. 
horizon. 
Ditto  as  before,  dittoditto  ditto  ditto. 
Ditto  ditto  ditto,  sUrs  bright. 
Ditto  light  ditto  ditto. 
Ditto  breeze  in  gusts,  ditto  ditto. 
Ditto  ditto  light  ditto  ditto. 
Light  air  westerly  ditto  ditto. 
Ditto  ditto  ditto  ditto. 
Ditto  ditto  ditto  ditto. 
Ditto  ditto  ditto  ditto. 
Ditto  ditto  ditto  ditto. 
Ditto  ditto  ditto  do  dHwn  appearing. 
Cfdm,  ditto  mountains  cloudless. 
Ditto  ditto  ditto. 

Ditto  ditto,  except  light  clouds  oyer 
the  mountains. 
Ditto  ditto  ditto  ditto  N  E.  to  S.  E. 
A  very  light  air  from  E.  ditto  large 
white  clouds  on  and  behind  ^e 
mountain  range. 
Ditto  „  W.  ditto  ditto  ditto  ditto. 
Ditto  ,,  W.  ditto  masses  of  ditto 

ditto  ditto  N.  by  E.  to  S.  E. 
N.  W.  Ught  breeze,  dittoditto  ditto. 
Ditto  ditto  ditto  ditto  ditto  ditto. 
Ditto  in  guais  ditto  ditto  ditto  ditto, 
ditto  ditto  ditto  ditto  ditto  ditto  ditto. 
W.  ditto  ditto  ditto,  mountains  clear 

to  N.  cloudy  to  E.  nnd  S.  £. 
W.  light  ditto  ditto  ditto  ditto. 
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SaromelricQl  Observalioiu  taken  at  Dad^pv,  March,  1836. 
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E.  iky  clear,  D*(r  head  llfiht  cloada 
.    kiath,  S<rmnr  uoontaiD*  clouded- 
Wind  E.  Il(ht  dondt  over  manntitiDi  ex- 
cepting the  (ub-Binwlnjai,  vhich  nn 
Titible. 
Ditto  ditto  ditto  ditto. 

Wind  S.  E.  light  but  (tewiT  clondi  in  di- 
rection o(  DU)uiit>la>  cover  nore  of  tlie 

.kjF. 

Wind  E.  Gutty,  elur  over  head,  liglit 

cloud)  all  TOUDd  Ibe  boriion. 
Wind  N.  by  B.  untteuly,  clenr  over  bead, 

clondy  from  N.  W.  to  N.  E.  outliae  of 

TDouatalDt  *i>lblc. 
(rag  WindN.  b;E.  unsteady,  clear  to  S.  W. 

Elaewbere  clouded,   atormy  appearancv 

to  norlb. 
030    Wind  N.  liglit.  Clear  to  S.  W.  ElKwhcre 

light  clDuda,  ostline  of  hills  liaiblc. 
Ditto  ditto  ditto  diuo  ditto. 
Ditto  ditto  <llttn  ditto  ditto. 
Wind  S.  E.  night  dear. 
Ditto  very  light,  night  dear. 
Clear.  Clear  atar  liglit. 
Ditto  ditto. 

Wind  N.  very  Ught,  dear  itar  Ught. 
Ditto  ditto  ditto. 
Ditto  ditto  ditto. 
Ditto  ditto  ditto. 
Wind  N.  brisk,    clear    atar  light.    Dswi 


I  ;|S9-S|77-7|78-3| 
I  flbo-  |76-    IJ6-7| 


Wind  N.  light,  akydear. 
N.  by  E.  ditto  ditto. 
Ditto  ditto  ditto. 
Ditto  ditto  ditto. 


;«lin.  iLv  del 
Vind  S.  E.  il| 


light,  iky  dear. 
Ditto  ditto  ditto. 
Calm,  aky  clear. 
Wind  S.  W.  light,  aky  dear,   cic 

clouds  over  the  moantHiiis. 
Wind  W.  light  ditto  ditto  ditto. 

Ditto  ditto  ditto  ditto'. 


le  obierratioa  of  equ 
A  at  lOh.  am.  31a.  of  31st  March,  comma 
lact  intervals  of  one  hour.  (For  contenieni 
oitted  io  the  Uble.— Eo.) 


altitudes.  ObsBrvation  camnen- 
reckoning,  and  was  continued  at 
the  mlDutes  and  aecond)  hsve  be«a 
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Horary  Observations  taken  at  Dddupur. 
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Memoranda  relative  to  the  above  Table  of  Barometrical  ohtervationt  for  Septem- 
ber 1B35.     By  Lieut.  Durand. 

Instruments  employed. — Colonel  Colvin'b  Barometer  was  made  by  Gary. 
The  cistern  is  of  ivory,  the  Instrumeat  is  adjusted  for  observation  l»y 
bringing  the  surface  of  the  mercury  to  a  level  with  the  slit  in  the  socket 
of  the  stopcock  of  the  cistern,  by  means  of  a  brass  screw  at  the  bottom  of 
the  cistern.  This  instrument  was,  when  compared  with  the  standard 
Barometer  in  Calcutta,  by  J.  Prjnsep,  Esq.,  found  to  be  correct. 

Lieut.  Durand's  Barometer  is  one  of  Trovohton  and  Simm's  mountain 
Barometers.  When  compared  with  the  standard  Barometer,  it  stood  0.043 
too  low. 

In  order  to  determine  the  amount  of  chnnge  which  the  two  instruments 
might  have  suffered,  relatively  to  each  other,  in  consequence  of  the  jour. 
ney  from  Calcutta,  a  comparison  was  instituted  between  the  heights  shown 
by' the  two  Barometers,  during  the  month  of  June  1835 ;  the  following  is 
the  ret^ult. 


Mean. 
Height  of  Bar. 

A  ltd. 
Ther. 

Detd. 
Ther. 

Moist 
Bulb. 

Time. 

Mcsn   of  the   foregoing. 

28.744 
28.8488 
88.74H6 
26.6585 

«>a4 

96.44 

87.83 
80.4 

80.51 
94.25 
88.51 
87.''6 

83.15 
85.14 
8.^22 
82.79 

10a.  m 
4  r.  M. 

10  A.  M. 
4  P.  M. 

28>6944 
28.7035 

<»2.9S    91.83  84.145 
88.616  87.236     83. 

Gary's  Barometer. 

TiionoHTOi*    and 
Simm'b   Barometer. 

Whence  may  be  deduced,  that  Cary's  biurometer  suffered  considerable 
derangement  from  the  inevitable  jolting,  &c.  attendant  on  so  long  a  jour- 
ney. Trououton's  had  evidently  been  lef^s  disordered,  probably  but  little 
BO ;  without  a  second  comparison  with  the  standard  barometer,  however, 
the  comparative  accuracy  of  Trouomton's  rests  upon  supposition. 

Previous  to  the  day  on  which  the  hourly  observations  were  to  commence. 
Cart's  Barometer  was  accidentally  put  out  of  order,  and  it  became  requi. 
site  to  re-fiU  tlie  tube  with  mercury  ;  this  was  accordingly  effected,  but 
the  means  for  safely  heating  the  filled  tube  not  being  at  hand,  and  the 
tube  appearing  to  the  eye  free  from  air,  it  was  inserted  into  the  instru- 
ment ;  the  observations  show  the  great  difference  which  this  untimely 
accident  caused  in  the  heights  of  the  two  mercurial  columns. 

Thermometers. — The  attached  thermometers  of  both  barometers  read 
4>ff  to  degrees. 

The  thermometer  employed  as  a  moist  bulb,  is  one  made  by  Trough. 
TON  and  SiMMS.  When  compared  in  Calcutta  it  stood  1*3  too  high ;  the 
scale  is  graduated  to  degrees. 

The  detached  thermometer  also  by  Troughton  and  Simms,  reads  off 
only  to  two  degree  divisions;  when  examined  in  Calcutta  it  was  found  to  be 
0-4  too  high. 

From  the  foregoing  remarks  on  the  thermometers,  it  is  evident  that  the 
division  of  the  scales  of  these  instruments  did  not  admit  any  perfect  accu- 
racy in  reading  off  the  decimal  parts  of  a  degree  :  the  decimal  parts  in  the 
table  are  therefore  only  careful  approximations,  and  under  particular  cir. 
cumstances,  such  as  reading  off  at  night,  &c.  small  inaccuracies  must  have 
been  unavoidable. 

Time. — The  time  of  apparent  noon  and  the  rate  of  chronometer  were 
ascertained  by  a  series  of  observations  of  equal  altitudes  of  the  sun,  on  the 
1 7th,  18th^  19th  and  20th  September. 

Location  of  Instruments. — The  instruments  were  placed  in  a  verandah 
facing  the  north,  perfectly  shaded,  and  sheltered  from  the  wind,  without,  at 
the  same  time,  hindering  a  free  circulation  of  air.  Carv's  Barometer  stood 
about  4/V.  6,  from  the  wall;  Troughton 's  about  Ift.  6,  from  the  wall,  the 
space  partitioned  off  and  allotted  to  the  instruments  not  admitting  their 
further  removal  from  the  northern  front  of  the  building. 

Piace  of  Observation. — Daddpur  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
JmcauB,  a  little  below  the  junction  of  the  Sombe  :  the  position  of  the  Canal 
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Department  depot  is  somewhat  north  of  the  village,  and  is  in  latitade 
30^  is  N.  and  about  longitude  77°  23'  45''  E.  as  deduced  from  an  obser. 
vation  of  the  transit  of  mercury  on  the  5th  May,  1832.  The  range  of 
low  mountains  separated  from  the  more  lofty  and  older  formations  by  the 
Kyadur  Doon  is  about  20  miles  from  Oadupur.  The  word  mountains 
which  enters  amongst  the  remarks  on  the  particulars  of  the  weather,  must 
be  understood  to  allude  to  the  distant  ranges  of  the  Himalayas,  and' not 
to  the  low  and  neighbouring  mountains. 

It  is  necessar}'  to  add,that  the  hourly  observations  were  taken  by  Colonel 
CoLviN,  Engrs.,  Lieut.  Bakrr,  Engrs.,  and  Lieut.  Dcrand,  Engrs. 

Dddiipur,  Nov.  2ith,  1835. 

The  same  remarks  are  applicable  to  the  March  observations.  Cart's 
Barometer  not  having  been  yet  boiled  ;  the  site  of  the  instruments  waa 
changed,  being  now  under  a  thatch  erected  for  them  in  a  free  circulatioa 
of  air. 

Xn. — Proceedings  of  the  Asiatic  Society. 

Wednesday  evening,  the  Ut  June,  1836. 

W.  H.  Maonaohtkn,  Esq.  Vice-President,  in  the  ch  ir. 

Messrs.  W.  Bruob  and  R.  W.  G.  Frith,  proposed  at  the  last  meetings 
were  bal lotted  for,  and  elected  members  of  the  Society. 

Dr,  LuMQUA,  proposed  at  the  last  meeting,  was,  upon  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Committee  of  Papers,  elected  an  honorary  member. 

The  Rev.  R.  Everest,  requested  his  name  to  be  withdrawn  from  the 
list  of  members. 

Captain  W.  Foley  regretted,  that  private  circumstances  obliged  him  also 
to  retire  from  the  Society. 

Read  letters  from  Colonel  J.  Colvin,  Engineers,  Colonel  Caulfteld,  and 
Colonel  Stacy,  acknowledging  their  election  as  members  of  the  Society. 

Read  letters  from  Nicholas  Carlisle,  Esq.  Secretary  to  the  Antiqua- 
rian Society  of  London,  and  J.  Forsball,  Esq.  Secretary  to  the  Britidi 
Museum,  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  copies  of  the  Index,  &c. 

Read  a  letter  from  Captain  H.  Harkness,  Secretary  to  the  Oriental 
Translation  Committee  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  stating,  that  arrears  of 
the  Society's  subscription  were  due,  to  the  amount  of  iC31  10«.  from  1833 
to  1835,  inclusive. 

Ordered,  that  the  arrears  be  paid  up,  with  an  apology  for  the  delay. 

The  Secretary  stated,  that  upon  an  application  from  himself  on  the  part 
of  the  Society,  the  Government  had  been  pleased  to  grhnt  exemption 
from  postage  on  all  certified  "  proof  sheets,"  addressed  by  him  to  authors 
or  editors  for  correction,  as  well  as  on  their  return,  similarly  attested  to 
his  address.  The  Government  was  also  willing  to  grant  exemption  from 
duty  on  objects  of  Natural  History  or  Curiosity,  imported  for  or  exported 
from  the  museum ;  application  to  be  made  in  each  particular  case. 

Library, 

Read  a  letter  from  Captain  R.  B.  Pembbrton,  forwarding  a  copy  of  his 
report  on  the  eastern  frontier  of  British  India,  with  an  appendix  and 
maps,  for  presentation  to  the  Society. 

Also,  from  Dr.  McClelland,  a  copy  of  his  work  entitled  "  Inquiries  in 
Kanaon,"  Statistical  and  GeologTcal. 

Read  a  letter  from  James  R.  Ewart,  Esq.  forwarding  on  behalf  of 
Captain  J.  Jbrvts,  a  copy  of  his  publication  on  Indian  Meteorology. 

Die  Phiiosophie  der  Hindu  Vaedanta  Sara  von  Sadananda  des  Ram 
Krifihna  Tirtha  von  Dr.  Otbmar  Frakk'— presented  by  the  author. 

Ueber  das  Bild  des  Welthaumeisters,  Vi^vakarma,  von  Othmar  Frank 
•^'presented  by  the  author. 
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The  Indian  Jonmal  of  Medical  Seienee^  No.  61,  June  1836--^  2}r, 
Corb>jfn  the  EdUor, 
The  following  hooks  were  received  from  the  hookaellers : 

Labonbr's  Cahinet  Cjclopedia,  Swainson'8  quadrupeds. 

' ,  Greece,  Vol.  2nd. 

,  Rome,  Vol.  2nd. 

lllustratioDs  of  the  Botany  and  other  hranchea  of  the  Natural  History 
of  the  Him^ya  mountains,  hy  J.  F.  Rotlb,  £8q.  F.  L.  8.  and  G.  S.  and 
M.  A.  8.9  parts  7th  and  8th. 

Mueeum, 

Four  gold  and  silver  fish,  from  Nipti,  were  presented  by  Hari*  Da% 
Mahant  of  Patna. 

A  drawing,  supposed  to  be  of  the  Allahabad  Uth ;  as  it  stood  when 
perfect,  was  received  with  a  note  from  Dr.  Mouat,  H.  M.  13th  Dragoons 
at  Bangalore. 

This  drawing  accords  more  exactly  with  the  Uth  in  Tirhat,  for  which  it  wat 
doabtless  intended,  (See  Vol.  IV.  page  122.) 

Literary. 

A  paper  on  the  valley  of  Cashmir,  by  the  Baron  Huobl,  was  read. 

The  author's  detention  at  Bombay  has  enabled  him  to  communicate  at  greater 
length  the  observations  made  during  his  recent  visit  to  the  valley.  The  Society 
is  much  beholden  to  this  iUustrions  traveller  for  thus  disinterestedly  placing  at 
its  disposal  the  results  of  his  personal  labours,  notwithstanding  he  has  doubtless 
the  intention  of  publishing  himself  on  his  return  to  bis  own  country. 

The  latitude  of  JTotAfiMr  town  (SrimLgar)  is  34*  22'  58^'  and  (if  Virirabad  is 
correctly  laid  down  in  Elphinbtonb's  map),  its  longitade  is  75"  12'  SO''  by  cross- 
bearings  taken  by  the  Baron  from  the  Utter  place  to  the  Pirpm^mbl  pass,  the 
bearing  of  which  was  also  taken  at  Kathmir  town. 

In  most  maps  Che  situation  of  thU  place  is  34"  40'  Ut.  and  75"  58^  long  :— 
in  Hamilton  33"  23'  Ut.  74*  47'  long.:  and  in  H.  T.  Peinsbp's  Ranjbbt 
SiKOH,  derived  from  Capt.  Mubbay*s  Information,  34"  9'  and  75"  32'  re- 
spectively*. 

A  paper  by  Mr.  Avdall^  entitled  ''  A  Memoir  of  a  Hinda  colony  in 
ancient  ArmenU^"  was  submitted. 

[This  will  be  printed  in  our  next.] 

An  attempt  to  fix  the  epochs  of  the  foar  principal  Buddhas,  by  Captain 
Forbes,  of  Ceylon^  was  presented. 

Mr.  CsoM a's  transUtion  of  the  BhotUn  Banner  Inscription^  presented 
at  the  meeting  of  March,  was  read. 

[Printed  in  the  present  number.] 

Facsimile  of  inscription  on  the  Bhittree  Uth  near  Gh^ipur,  was  pre- 
sented  by  Lieut.  A.  Cuitninoham^  together  with  a  drawing  of  the  pillar. 

A  memoir  on  the  geography  oi  Peucelaotis,  and  elucidations  of  Alex, 
andbr's  march,  togeuier  with  drawings  of  all  the  coins  and  relics  disco. 
vered  by  himself,  and  a  map  of  the  country  from  his  own  surveys,  intended 
for  presentation  to  M.  Jaoqubt  of  the  Paris  Asiatic  Society,  was  obliging. 
ly  entrusted  by  the  author  M.  Court,  of  Mahir^ja  Ranjit  Sinh's  service, 
to  the  Secretary,  for  free  communication  to  the  Society  of  such  information 
as  they  may  think  worthy  of  extraction. 

Phyeieal. 

Extract  of  a  letter  from  the  Baron  Huobl  to  the  Society,  was  read, 
announcing  the  important  discovery  of  a  bed  of  fossil  bones  in  Perim 
island^  in  the  gulph  of  Cambay. 

[Printed  in  the  present  number.] 

*  In  the  note  on  Kashmir  published  in  the  March  No.  p.  186,  we  asserted  the 
Utitnde  to  be  34"  35/  with  meridional  (double)  altitude,  79"  4'.— We  supposed  the 
latter  corrected  to  the  Sun*s  centre ;  as  that  was  not  the  case,  15'  must  be  de- 
ducted, while  3'  must  be  added  for  difference  of  dedination  from  Oreenwiel^-mak- 
f  ng  the  latitude  as  above,  34"  23'.— Ed. 
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Specimens  of  li^ite  and  fossil  wood  from  Nipti,  were  presented  on  the 
part  of  Subadar  Joda  Singh. 

Specimens  of  quartz  fossil  wood  and  sheUs  from  Van  Dieman's  Land, 
presented  by  C.  K.  Robison,  Esq, 

A  note  on  the  teeth  of  the  Mastodon  angustidens  of  the  SiwAlik  hills,  was 
received  by  Captain  Cautlby. 

Al80,  by  Dr.  Fai40oner  and  Capt.  Cautlby,  a  memoir  on  the  Felia  Cris^ 
tatdy  a  new  fossil  tiger  from  the  Siwalik  hills. 

A  skeleton  of  a  tortoise  (Carey's  Kuchu$faJ,  presented  by  Mr.  J.  T. 
Prar«(on. 

Specimens  of  the  Indian  Barbet,  ( Bucco  IndicusJ  Woodpecker,  fPictts 
MaceiyJ  and  smaller  green  pigeon,  (Finago  Femans,J  presented  by  Lieut. 
C.  MoNTRiou,  Ind.  Navy. 

A  specimen  of  the  wandering  Albatros,  CDhmedea  exulans,)  present, 
ed  by  J.  Child,  Esq. 

A  specimen  of  the  Bald  Ibis,  (Ibis  eahxij  presented  by  Dr.  A. 
Campbell. 

Skulls  of  the  tiger,  (Feiis  Tigris  J  Leopard,  ^i^.  LeopardusJ  long-lipped 
bear,  (Ursus  labiatusj  and  Gurriyal^  (GariaUs  Gangeticus,)  presented 
by  Dr.  MoCosh. 

A  specimen  of  the  ornamented  snake,  (Coluber  Omata,J  presented  by 
Mr.  Kyd. 
A  specimen  of  Gecko  vittatus  (var.)  by  Dr.  A.  Jaokson. 


XIIL — Address  read  before  the  Bombay  Branch  of  the  Royal  Asiatic 
Society,  on  the  27th  January,  1836.  By  the  Rev,  John  Wilson, 
President. 

[Tbi4  address,  obUeingly  commnnicated  to  us  by  the  author,  gives  so  valuable  a 
review  of  all  that  has  oeea  done  by  the  Bombay  Society /that  we  make  no  apology, 
bat  rather  feel  a  pride  in  transferring  it  to  our  pages  entire  :  the  rather  because  Bom- 
bay does  not  yet  boast  a  Journal  of  its  own,  like  Madras  does.  Since  the  establish* 
ment  of  the  latter  journal,  we  have  discontinued  inserting  the  Proceedings  of  the  So- 
ciety at  that  Presidency,  conceiving  the  means  for  their  preservation  and  circulation 
to  be  more  appropriately  provided  for. — Ed.] 

This  Society  has  now  been  in  existence  for  upwards  of  thirty  years ; 
and  it  may  not  be  improper  for  us,  in  our  present  circumstances,  briefly 
to  advert  to  its  past  proceedings,  and  to  some  of  the  various  subjects  of 
inquiry,  and  especially  those  connected  with  our  situation  in  western 
Indiii,  which  still  invite  our  attention. 

In  the  discourse  delivered  at  the  formation  of  the  institution,  by  its 
first  President  Sir  Jambs  Mackintosh,  that  great  man  declared  himself 
''ambitious  of  no  higher  office  than  that  of  conveying  to  India  the  desires 
and  wants  of  the  learned  at  home."  A  more  worthy  "  representative  of 
the  curiosity  of  Europe,"  could  not  have  presented  himself  in  this  country. 
It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that,  powerful  as  was  his  influence,  and 
remarkable  as  has  been  the  zeal  and  success  of  the  members  in  prosecut- 
ing some  of  the  objects  proper  for  investigation  by  an  Asiatic  Society, 
their  contributions  on  the  topics  to  which  he  more  particularly  directed 
attention,  have  not  been  so  numerous  and  extensive  -as  might  have  been 
reasonably  expected. 

On  Natural  History,  on  which  he  dwells  at  greatest  length,  there  are 
in  our  Transactions  only  a  few  distinct  contributions,  while  the  subject 
is  only  partially  adverted  to  in  the  papers  descriptive  of  particular  dis. 
tricts  of  the  country.    This  is  undoubtedly  a  matter  of  regret,  for  the 
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•lady,  directly  conrerMnt  m  it  is  with  the  works  of  God,  and  with  the 
intimntiond  which  they  give  of  His  wisdom,  power,  and  goodness,  is,  in  all 
dreuoistances,  possessed  of  the  highest  interest,  and  conduces  both  to 
intellectual  gratification  and  to  moral  improvement ;  and  in  such  a  ooun* 
try  as  India,  so  vast  in  its  extent,  and  so  grand  and  multifarious  in  its 
productions,  it  is  possessed  of  peculiar  charms.  It  is  a  study,  in  many  of 
its  branches,  so  intimately  connected  with  national  resources,  and  the 
useful  arts,  and  the  means  of  humane  amelioration,  that  it  is  powerfully 
recommended  to  every  economist  and  philanthropist.  It  is  a  study  in 
which  most  who  have  received  a  liberal  education  may  engage,  and  to 
advance  which,  all  who  give  it  an  ordinary  share  of  attention,  may  consi- 
derably contribute.  The  sojourners  in  Bombay  have,  in  the  mountains, 
forests,  and  islands,  in  the  neighbourhood,  innumerable  objects,  connected 
especially  with  Geology,  Botony,  and  Zoology,  which  both  from  their 
eomparative  novelty,  and  intrinsic  interest  invite  attention.  The  Society 
cannot  do  better  than  encourage  their  investigation,  and  imitate  in  refer, 
ence  to  them,  the  laudable  procedure  of  the  sister  institution  in  Bengal, 
with  regard  to  those  of  a  similar  nature  more  particularly  connected  with 
that  province,  and  among  whose  highest  honours  must  ever  be,  its  having 
numbered  among  its  members  such  men  as  Rozburoh  and  Wallioh,  and 
fostered  their  earliest  attempts  to  unfold  the  beauties  and  mysteries  of 
creation.  The  report  of  observation  and  discovery  connected  with  them, 
if  given  in  this  place,  would  form  an  agreeable  entertainment  even  to  those 
who  may  be  most  furdent  and  persevering  in  their  researches  into  the  other 
importMit  objects  of  the  Society's  inve^igation.  That  a  studious  atten- 
tion to  both  of  them,  by  individuals,  is  not  impracticable,  is  well  evinced  in 
the  cases  of  Jonk,  and  Colbbrookb,  and  Carbt,  and  others,  who  have 
been  distinguished  in  India  both  for  their  science  and  literature;  and  who 
have  been  not  less  remarkable  for  their  knowledge  and  expositions  of  the 
thought  and  feeling  of  man,  as  connected  with  the  objects  of  his  devout 
regard,  or  superstitious  reverence,  and  the  language  by  which  he  holds 
communion  with  his  fellows,  than  for  their  lively  cognizance,  and  philo. 
sophic  interpretation,  of  the  varied  phenomena  of  nature. 

The  Statistics  of  any  country  are  intimately  connected  with  its  Political 
Economy,  and  are  consequently  highly  worthy  of  attention.  Their  import- 
ance was  not  so  generally  admitted,  as  at  present,  on  the  formation  of  our 
Society ;  but  it  is  strikingly  set  forth  by  Sir  Jambs  Mackintosh.  The 
tables  which  he  himself  presented,  connected  with  the  population  of 
Bombay,  and  the  remarks  with  which  he  accompanied  them,  are  valuable. 
Similar  ones,  of  a  later  date,  are  desiderata,  and  when  compared  with 
those  given  by  him,  would  furnish  curious  information.  The  Notices  of 
Jambusar  and  Loni,  given  in  our  Transactions,  by  Drs.  Marsh aui  and 
CoATBs  ;  and  of  certain  districts  of  the  southern  Maratha  Country,  and  of 
the  Jhar^'as,  of  Kach,  in  the  Journal  of  the  home  Society,  by  Dr.  Bird, 
and  Lieutenant  Burnbs,  are  good  specimens  of  what  is  required  of  other 
localities  and  tribes.  Without  the  assistance  of  our  liberal  Government, 
little  can  be  done  with  satisfaction  in  this  department.  Such  assistance, 
by  instituting  special  inquiries,  and  by  delivering  up  documents  already 
in  its  possession,  or  which  could  be  procured  bv  application  to  its  judges, 
and  magistrates,  and  revenue  officers,  it  could  easily,  and  with  great 
advantage  to  itself,  render*. 

Only  one  paper  on  the  subject  of  Political  Economy,  as  connected  with 

*  A  proposition  has,  I  understand,  been  made,  by  an  able  and  xealous  officer 
of  this  Presidency  (Capt.  T.  B.  Jervis)  to  the  different  Goyernments  of  India, 
relative  to  the  periodical  publication  of  the  returns  of  population,  revenue,  and 
eultivatsd  and  waste  lands. 
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India,  has  been  laid  before  our  Society.  It  is  by  Mr.  Brvoe,  and  has  been 
transmitted  to  England,  where  it  will  not  fail  to  be  appreciated. 

Of  all  the  topics  of  inquiry  meriting  attention,  that  of  the  History  and 
Present  Condition  of  the  People,  in  the  different  provinces,  in  regard  ta 
language,  religion,  literature,  science  and  art,  means  of  support,  and 
manners  and  customs,  is  paramount.  It  is  very  extensive ;  and  has  met, 
from  the  members  of  the  Society,  with  considerable  attention. 

The  Parsis,  the  great  body  of  whom  dwell  amongst  us,  present  them, 
selves  as  special  objects  of  inquiry.  The  history  of  their  original  country, 
has  been  ably  unfolded  by  Sir  John  Malcolm;  and  on  its  ancient  chrono. 
logy  previous  to  the  conquest  by  Alexander,  and  its  state  from  the  battle 
of  Arbela  in  A.  C.  831,  to  the  rise  of  Ardmhir  Babeoan,  much  light 
has  been  cast  by  our  late  learned  President,  Colonel  Vans  Kbnhedy. 
Mr.  Erskine's  papers  respecting  them,  are  remarkably  interesting,  as  con- 
taining an  able  review,  and  analysis,  of  the  Works  of  Anqubtil  dv  Per- 
ron, who  followed  Dr.  Hyde  as  the  expositor  of  their  tenets ;  the  results 
of  his  own  observation ;  and  valuable  disquisitions  on  their  sacred  books 
and  ancient  languages.     The  researches  of  Professor  Rask,  in  his  paper 
given  to  this  Society,  whatever  may  be  the  opinions  formed  of  the  parti, 
cular  conclusions  at  which  he  has  arrived,  and  it  must  be  admitted  he  has 
reasoned  ingeniously  in  their  support,  are  also  interesting.     For  the  ori. 
ginal  tracts,  with  remarks,  in  the  course  of  being  published  in  France  by 
M.  Mohl,  we  owe  our  gratitude.     The  History  of  the  Early  Kings  of 
Persia  by  Mirkbond,  translated  by  Mr.  Shea;  and  the  History  of  Vartan 
and  the  Armenians,  by  Mr.  Neumann;  and  of  the  Shah  Namah,  by  Mr. 
Atkinson,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  the  Oriental  Translation  Fund, 
contain  much  historical  information  on  the  religion  of  Zoroaster.    Still 
more  may  be  expected  from  the  translation  of  that  singularly  curious 
work,  the  Dabistan,  which  is  about  to  appear.  The  curiosity  of  the  public 
respecting  the  Parsis,  howpver,  is  far  from  being  satisfied,  as  is  evident 
from  the  inquiries  which  frequently  reach  this  place  both  from  London 
and  Paris.    We  need  a  more  exact  translation  of  the  books  which  they 
esteem  sacred,  than  that  which  is  furnished  by  Anqubtil  dv  Perron. 
Such  a  translation  has  been  promised  by  Professor  Burnouf,  whose  attain, 
ments  in  oriental  literature,  and  ardour  in  oriental  study,  afford  good 
ground  for  hope  that  our  wishes  respecting  it  will  be  realised.    Should  he 
fail,  the  attempt  mny  be  made  in  Bombay,  where  there  are  still  a  very  flew 
Zand  scholars  among  the  Zoroastrians  to  be  found,  and  whose  aasistonce^ 
as  well  as  that  to  be  furnished  by  the  translations  into  Gujurathi,  may  be 
procured*.     We  require  information  particularly  on  their  popular  super- 
stitions, and  domestic  manners  and  customs,  and  general  habits,  as  exhi. 
bited  to  the  native  community,  and  which,  there  is  reason  to  believe, 
differ  not  a  little  from  those  generally  observed  by  their  European  aoquain. 
tances,  and  for  which  they  have  received,  in  the  opinion  of  the  most 
intelligent  of  their  own  number,  a  more  than  quantum  sufficit  of  credit. 
It  was  with  the  view  of  adding  my  mite  to  the  information  possessed  on 
these  topics,  and  not  because  I  conceived  it  possessed  of  any  intrinsic 
merit,  that  I  lately  presented  the  Society  with  a  translation  of  their  Gene, 
ral  SiRosBB.    There  are  extant  narratives  of  their  settlement  and  history 
in  India,  versions  of  which  should  be  presented  to  the  Oriental  Translation 
Fund.    At  a  late  meeting  of  the  Committee  of  Correspondence  of  the 
Royal  Asiatic  Society,  some  of  the  more  liberal  natives  in  Bombay,  were 
invited  to  form  themselves  into  an  association,  with  the  view  of  aiding  in 
collecting  information  on  some  of  the  topics  to  which  I  have  now  adverted* 
Little,  I  fear,  can  be  expected  from  them,  without  the  co-operation  of 

*  Six  Fargards  of  the  Vandidki  can  alio  be  procured  in  Saatkrito. 
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European  acholan,  or  without  the  propoaal  to  them  of  special  queries  oal. 
culated  to  direct  them  in  their  communications.  I  am  decidedly  of  opi- 
nion that  it  would  be  of  advantage  to  both  parties,  were  some  of  them 
associated  with  ourselves ;  and  I  would  fondly  hope  that  should  any  of 
them,  possessed  of  competent  attainments  and  zeal,  and  a  respectable 
character  and  influence,  ask  membership  of  our  body,  it  should  be  readily 
accorded. 

There  is  no  institution  which  has  furnished  more  able  and  interesting 
illustrations  connected  with  the  Musalmtos  than  our  Society.  The  ques- 
tion, 00  interesting  in  the  history  of  the  errors  of  the  human  mind.  Was 
MuBAMMAD  an  impostor  or  an  enthusiast,  has  been  discussed  by  our  late 
President  Colonel  Vans  Kennedy  ;  and  though  many  may  dissent,  as  I 
myself  do,  from  the  conclusion  at  which  he  arrives,  the  ingenuity  with 
which  he  conducts  his  argument,  and  the  varied  learning  which  he  displays 
must  be  readily  acknowledged.  The  same  distinguifiJ^ed  orientalist  has 
fumi^ed  os  with  the  most  correct  estimate  of  the  literature  of  the  MusaL 
Bains  in  Persia,  which  is  extant ;  and  has  given  us  a  minute  and  precise 
abstract  of  the  Muhammadan  Municipal  Law,  with  a  constant  reference 
to  acknowledged  authorities,  and  with  an  arrangement  particularly  lumi- 
nonsy  being  suggested  by  that  of  BiiACkstonb  in  his  Commentaries  on  the 
Laws  of  Engund.  His  paper  furnishes  an  important  aid  to  the  under. 
standing  of  the  state  of  Government,  and  society  in  general,  in  Muham- 
madan countries.  The  points  at  issue  between  the  Shias  and  Sunnit,  and 
which  have  been,  and  still  are,  the  cause  of  the  greatest  distractions  and 
animosities  among  the  Moslems,  are  well  illustrated  by  the  translations 
and  remarks  of  Sir  John  Malcolm  ;  and  the  sentiments  of  the  SuJU  and 
Mthdims,  by  those  of  the  late  Lieutenant  Graham  and  Colonel  Miles. 
The  account  of  the  Akblak-l-Nasiri,  by  Lieutenant  Frissbll,  and  the 
translation  of  one  of  the  discourses  of  Sadi  by  Mr.  Ross,  throw  much  light 
on  the  Musalmin  Economics  and  Ethics,  both  theoretical  and  practical. 
What  we  chiefly  want  in  reference  to  the  Muhammadan  religion,  is  a 
iiiller  account,  drawn  from  a  comparison  of  all  the  existing  authorities, 
of  the  state  of  Arabia  at  the  time  of  its  origin,  and  from  which  we  could 
form  a  more  enlightened  judgment  than  we  do,  of  those  great  revolutions 
brought  about  by  its  author ;  of  the  history  of  its  religious  influence,  dis- 
tinguished as  much  as  possible  from  that  of  the  military  exploits  and  civil 
arrangements  of  its  followers,  which  have  hitherto  almost  altogether 
engroesed  attention ;  of  the  general  arguments  by  which  its  doctors  have 
urged  its  pretensions  in  opposition  to  Christianity*;  of  the  Bohorasf 

*  Some  interesting  ioformation  on  this  sabjeet,  is  to  be  found  in  the  CootroTer- 
tial  Tracts,  by  the  Rev.  Henry  Marttn,  and  his  opponents  in  Persia,  and  the  pre- 
face prefixed  to  them  by  Professor  Lbb,  and  in  the  lasi  of  the  letters  addressed  to 
me,  by  H'aji'  M ahammad  H  'asbim,  and  published  in  Bombay,  As  the  discussion  of 
the  points  at  issue,  however,  is  an  ancient  one,  it  seems  desirable  that  a  oollectioo 
should  be  made  of  the  hints  respecting  it  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  Mnaalm&a 
works  of  theology. 

•f-  To  any  person,  whose  leisure  may  permit  inquiry  into  this  bodv  of  Muaalmins, 
the  following  memorandum  written  by  me  on  a  visit  to  Surat  in  the  beginning  of  last 
year,  may  not  be  unacceptable.  "  The  Bohoras  of  Surat  are  divided  into  three  sects, 
respectively  denominated  Ali,  Sulimin,  and  Ddod.  In  the  first  of  these,  there  are 
only  five  or  six  families;  in  the  second,  about  fifty;  and  in  the  third,  abonc  five 
thousand,  with  a  population  of  about  twelve  thousand.  They  have  accounts  of  their 
tribe,  one  of  which  I  have  seen  in  Arabic,  which  carry  back  their  history  about  six 
or  seven  hundred  years.  They  generally  support  themselves  by  the  vending  and  ma- 
nuCsetare  of  dotlis,  hardware,  household  furniture,  &c.  They  profess  to  be  quite 
distiaet  from  the  agricultural  Bohoras,  who  are  to  be  found  in  the  Baroeh  districts, 
and  of  whom  a  considerable  number  of  families  have  now  also  settled  in  Surat. 

**  The  Bohoras  are  under  the  religious,  and,  to  a  great  extent,  the  civil  govern- 
ment of  a  Mnlli,  whose  head  quarters  were  originidly  in  Arabia.    The  MulU  In 
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an^  other  curious  sectaries ;  and  of  the  peculiar  practices,  saperinduced 
probably  by  intercourse  with  the  Hindus,  of  those'  who  profess  it  in  India, 
and  particularly  in  the  provinces  with  which  we  are  most  intimately 
connected.  That  the  latter  subject  is  not  unworthy  of  interest,  will  appear 
to  any  reader  of  the  work  lately  published  by  Dr.  HkbkIiOts,  and  to  the 
notices  given  of  certain  festivals  by  M.  Oargin  xm  Tasbt.  From  these 
documents,  as  well  as  from  Colonel  Keif nbdt's  paper  on  the  religion  in. 
troduced  into  India  by  the  £mperor  Akbab,  it  appears  that  the  followers 
of  Muhammad,  cannot  only,  when  circumstances  tempt  them,  laj  aside 
their  intolerance,  but  accommodate  themselves  to  existing  prejudices, 
and  indulge  in  the  boldest  speculations.  In  the  almost  universal  neglect 
of  historical  records  by  the  subjugated  Hindus,  we  must  principally  look 
to  the  Muital mills  for  any  historical  information  connected  with  this 
country  which  refers  to  the  times  which  intervene  between  the  commence. 
ment  of  their  conquest,  and  that  of  the  European  powers.  The  History 
by  Ferishta,  translated  by  Colonel  Brioga,  though  neither,  as  was  to  be 
expected ,  very  philosophical  nor  rigid,  is  valuable.  Captain  Rowlandbon 
and  Dr.  Bird,  have  done  well  to  translate  two  works  which  treat  of  the 
history  of  Malabar  and  Giijerat.  They  contain  much  interesting  inform. 
tion.  Another  history  of  the  latter  province,  by  a  very  intelligent  BrAh. 
man,  but  principally  from  Muhammadan  authorities,  and  which  may 
prove  worthy  of  translation,  was  lately  presented  to  our  Society  bT  our 
zealous  Secretary.  There  are  materials  to  be  found,  in  different  plaoes, 
sufficient  to  throw  light  upon  the  principal  occurrences  in  almoal  every 
province  of  India. 

Of  various  tribes  of  thfe  Hindus,  as  the  Katis,  the  Bhils,  the  Banjaria, 
the  Pandu  Kolis,  the  Dakhan  Kunbis,  and  the  Karadi  BrAhmans,  and 
the  inhabitants  of  Sindh,  very  curious  notices  are  to  be  fouud  in  our 
Transactions.  Of  many  other  tribes,  accounts  have  appeared  in  separate 
publications*.  Many  more,  however,  with  marked  natural  pecularities, 
and  in  a  strange  social  state,  still  remain  to  to  be  described.    Those  who 

Sarat  sits  upon  a  throne,  and  is  highly  respected.  He  Is  thrice  saluted  by  erery 
person  wnen  he  is  tn  cathedra  j  and  his  attendants  give  him  all  the  attentions  whieh 
the  princes  of  the  land  receive  when  they  are  In  DarhAr.  He  has  deputies  in  all  the 
town<i  in  India  where  Bohoras  are  to  be  found,  and  even  in  Maskat,  Basora,  Jadda, 
and  Molcha.  He  has  a  very  large  income,  arising  principally  from  donations  at 
births,  marriages,  and  deaths ;  but  from  his  funds,  the  poor  of  the  sect,  whether 
resident  in  Surat  or  occasional  visitors,  are  supplied.  He  nomiuates  his  successor, 
havine  a  principal  regard  to  his  talents,  information,  and  capacity  to  govern. 

"  The  MuUi,  or  Mull^i  as  he  is  called  by  way  of  distinction,  reads  the  Korin, 
and  addresses  the  people  during  five  or  six  days  of  the  Moharram,  and  one  day  du- 
ring the  month  of  Raraaxin,  when  his  auditors  are  numerous.  In  the  part  of  Surat 
principally  inhabited  by  Bohoris,  there  are  many  courts,  in  each  of  which  there  is  a 
MuilA  to  conduct  worship  early  in  the  morning.  The  people,  however,  aeem  most 
to  relish  praying  at  the  tombs,  or  great  mausoleums,  which  contain  the  sepulchres 
of  some  of  the  ancient  MuUAs  and  their  relatives.  They  actoally,  as  we  oDscrved, 
Idas  the  chuoam  covering  of  the  graves ! 

**  In  regard  to  marriage,  it  may  be  observed,  that  the  number  of  wives  permitted 
by  the  Koriin  is  allowed,  as  in  the  ease  of  other  sects  of  Mnsalmans.  The  follies  of 
the  Hindus  have  found  a  place  among  them,  in  the  manner  in  which  marriages  are 
contracted  and  celebrated.  Girls  are  espoused  at  the  early  age  of  five  years,  and 
without  much  regard,  on  the  part  of  their  parents,  to  the  age  of  those  with  whom 
they  are  united.  The  processions,  and  feaatings,  are  conducted  much  as  among  the 
other  classes  of  the  natives. 

"  The  shaving  off  the  hair,  which  is  viewed  as  a  kind  of  sacrament,  is  performed 
on  the  7th  or  21st  day  after  the  birth,  either  of  a  son  or  daughter. 

"  Expulsion  from  caste  follows  the  practice  of  gross  immoralities,  and  par- 
ticularly the  drinlcing  of  ardent  spirits. 

'*  Funerals  are  conducted  with  considerable  solemnity.  Those  of  the  higher  elass* 
es  are  attended  by  the  MulUl." 

*  Among  the  fullest,  and  most  interesting  of  these,  is  the  History  of  the  RAmo* 
shis,  lately  published  by  Captain  Mackintosh. 
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are  fonail  residwit  in  tne  jungles,  and  in  mottntainous  districts,  and  who 
are  probably  the  remains  of  the  Aborigines  of  the  countrv,  are  particu. 
larly  worthy  of  investigation.  Attention  to  them  is  called  for,  by  all 
who  desire  to  advance  their  civilization,  and  to  elevate  them  from  their 
present  degradation.  Description  must  precede  any  considerable  efforts 
made  for  their  improvement.  Perhaps  some  similarities  may  be  dis- 
eovered  in  their  language,  religion,  and  customs,  which  may  lead  to 
important  conjectures  as  to  the  ancient  history  of  India.  Of  many  of 
them  it  has  been  already  ascertained,  that  they  have  had  no  connexion 
with  Briihmanism,  except  in  so  far  as  they  may  have  felt  its  unhallowed 
influenoe  in  excluding  them  from  the  common  privileges  of  humanity, 
and  banishing  them  to  the  wilds,  or  dooming  them  to  ignorance,  and 
unwilling  and  unrewarded  servitude*. 

Thoogh  on  the  Hindu  religion  and  literature  in  general,  our  publics. 
tions  contain  rather  scanty  observations,  some  of  our  membersiiave  added 
greatly  to  the  information  communicated  by  the  distinguished  literati  of 
the  other  side  of  India,  and  of  Europe.  Our  Society  was  the  first  body 
to  aubmit  to  the  public  a  proposal  for  a  union  for  the  promotion  of  trans- 
lations from  the  Sanskrits.  Its  claim  to  this  honour,  it  is  right  again  to 
re-assert.  It  will  be  established  by  a  reference  to  a  letter  addressed  to 
the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  in  1806,  by  Sir  Jamks  Mackintosh,  and 
published  as  an  appendix  to  the  first  volume  of  our  Transactionst.  Such 
translations  were  practically  encouraged  by  the  Society  itself,  in  the  case 
of  the  LUiwati,a  treatise  on  Arithmetic  and  Geometry  by  Bhaskara  A  char. 
TA,  and  the  Prabodh  Chandrodaya,  a  curious  allegorical  play  illustrative 
of  the  opinions  of  the  Vedantikas,  and  both  published  by  the  late  Dr. 
John  Taylor.  The  first  general  account,  of  any  considerable  size,  of 
the  Hindu  Pantheon,  is  hy  one  of  our  members,  Major  £dward  Moor. 
In  Colonel  Kbnnrdt's  Ancient  and  Hindu  Mythology,  we  have  a  work, 
than  which  none  more  important,  if  we  refer  either  to  original  quotfitions 
from  the  ShMraSj  or  learned  disquisitions,  has  yet  appeared.  I  make  this 
remark  with  the  more  freedom,  that  circumstances  called  me,  on  the  pub* 
lication  of  the  work,  to  animadvert  on  the  estimate  which  it  forms  of  the 
moral  character  of  Br^manism  in  a  manner  which  gave  the  learned  author 
offence.  In  the  Essay  on  the  Vedanta  by  the  same  gentleman,  we  have 
the  best  account  of  that  very  curious  system  of  speculation,  considered  in 
a  philosophical  point  of  view,  which  has  yet  appeared,— -an  account  which 
proves  it  to  be  a  system  of  spiritual  pantheism,  and  as  such  entirely  dif- 
ferent, except  in  occasional  expression,  from  that  of  the  Mystics  of 
Europe,  to  which  it  had  been  maintained  to  be  similar  by  Sir  William 
JoNBS,  and  other  writers^.  It  was  in  this  place  that  the  first  defence,  by 
a  Native,  of  both  the  exoteric  and  esoteric  systems  of  Hinduism,  in  reply 
to  those  who  seek  to  propagate  the  principles  of  our  Holy  Faith,  appeared  ; 
and  it  was  here  that  a  rejoinder,  embracing  briefly  the  consideration  of 

*  See  particolarly  Mr.  BAasa's  Answers  to  the  Queries  of  a  Committee  of  the 
HoDse  of  Lords  on  the  state  of  Slavery  in  the  South  West  of  India, 
t  Page  310. 

X  Id  the  works  of  the  Mystics,  and  of  the  pious  writers,  to  whom  Sir  William 
JoNBS  alludes  in  the  course  of  his  reasonings,  there  are  figures  of  speech,  and  other 
expressions,  very  similar  to  those  used  by  the  Vedintista.  Others,  atiU  more  strik- 
ingly similar,  could  easily  be  produced.  I  give  one  from  the  Poems  of  Rich  a  an 
BAXTxa. 

"  But  O !  how  wisely  hast  thou  made  the  twist  1 

To  love  thee  and  myself  do  well  consist. 

Love  is  the  dosnre  of  oonnaturals ; 

The  soul's  return  to  its  originals  : 

As  every  brook  is  toward  the  oeean  bent ; 

And  all  things  to  their  proper  element : 

And  as  the  Inclination  of  the  sight, 

How  small  soeyer  is  unto  the  light : 
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both  these  subjects^  was  published.  About  two  years  ago,  a  portion  of 
the  Rigveda,  the  most  considerable  which  has  yet  been  printed,  was  pub- 
lished in  Snnskrita^  Marathi,  and  bnglish,  by  one  of  our  members.  A 
translation  of  the  whole  of  this  work,  to  which  I  believe  Prof.  H.  H. 
Wilson  has  turned  his  attention,  and  of  4he  Bhagawata  Purdnaf  which, 
though  it  cannot  claim  an  antiquity  much  exceeding  that  of  six  hundred 
yeari4,  is  certainly  the  greatest  practical  authority  at  present,  at  least  in 
the  West  of  India,  are  greatly  to  be  desired.  On  the  different  sects  of 
the  Hindus,  and  on  their  provincial  superstitions,  much  light  has  yet  to 
be  cast.  On  the  North  of  this  Presidency,  we  have  the  Faishnava*  ;  in 
our  immediate  neighbourhood,  the  Smartfu;  and  in  the  South,  the  Skawas 
or  Lingavants,  in  the  practice  of  all  their  peculiarities.  In  the  Dakshan, 
we  have  a  general  worship  of  deified  heroes,  as  yet  unnoticed,  except  in 
the  most  incidental  manner.  Many  curious  classes  of  mendicants,  of 
whom  little  or  nothing  is  known*,  are  to  be  found  within  the  sphere  of 
our  peculiar  observation.  The  religion  of  the  Jainas,  on  which  most 
valuable  manuscripts,  procured  by  Mr.  Wathbk,  are  deposited  in  our 
library,  is  still,  in  many  respects,  to  be  unfolded.  Our  Transactions  have 
only  one  paper,  by  Captain  McMurdo,  which  refers  to  it.  In  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Jainas,  there  are  many  works  calculated  to  throw  much  light 
on  the  religious  history  of  India  in  general,  with  the  use  of  which  some  of 
them  would  not  be  unwilling  to  favour  a  European  student.  I  fondly 
trust  and  believe,  that  there  are  among  our  members,  those  who  will  con. 
tinue  to  contribute,  as  circumstances  may  call  them,  to  the  exposition  of 
the  systems  of  faith,  which  have  so  long  exercised  their  sway  in  this 
country,  and  the  various  literary  works,  which,  though,  unlike  those  of 
Greece  and  Rome,  they  are  of  little  or  no  use  in  the  cultivation  of  taste,  are 
valuable  as  they  illustrate  the  tendency  of  these  systems  in  their  connex. 
ion  with  social  and  public  life,  and  as  they  explain  a  language  the  most 
copious  in  its  vocables,  and  powerful  in  its  grammatical  forms,  in  which 
any  records  exist.  Destitute  of  a  knowledge  of  these  systems,  and  the 
works  in  which  they  are  embodied,  the  native  character,  and  the  state  of 
native  society,  will  never  be  sufficiently  understood,  a  right  key  obtained 
to  open  the  native  mind,  and  all  desirable  facilities  enjoyed  for  the  in- 
troduction among  the  people  of  a  body  of  rational  and  equitable  law,  and 
the  propagation  of  the  Gospel  and  the  promotion  of  general  education. 
There  are  some  respectable  patrons  of  the  latter  supremely  important 
work,  who  overlook  its  importance ;    but  their  number  is  on  the  decrease. 

As  the  toucb'd  needle  poiateth  toward  the  pole ; 

Thus  unto  thee  inclines  the  holy  sonl : 

It  trembleth  and  is  restless  till  it  come 

Unto  thy  bosom  where  it  is  at  home." 
No  person  who  is  familiar  with  the  UpanWutdt  can  fail  to  mark  the  coincidence 
of  the  lanpoage  of  Baxtkr  in  the  preceding  passage,  with  that  of  the  Transcend- 
entalists  of  India.  This  coincidence  of  language,  however,  does  not  warrant  the 
inference  that  there  Is  the  least  agreement  of  statement.  In  proof  of  this  position, 
we  have  merely  to  quote  the  lines  which  follow  those  now  given. 

'*  Yet  no  such  union  dare  the  soul  desire 

As  parts  have  with  the  whole,  and  sparlcs  to  fire  ; 

But  as  dependent,  low,  subordinate, 

Such  as  thy  will  of  nothing  did  create. 

As  tendeth  to  the  sun  the  smallest  eye 

Of  silly  vermin,  or  the  poorest  fly. 

My  own  salvation  when  I  malce  my  end, 

Full  mutual  love  is  all  that  I  intend, 

And  in  this  closure  though  I  happy  be, 

Its  by  intending,  and  admiring  thee.*' 

*  Of  one  of  these,  the  Mdnhhavatj  whom  I  had  particularly  in  view  in  nuUng  this 
remark,  I  have  just  received  an  interesting  account  from  Captaia  A.  Mackizitosh, 
the  autho  r  of  the  History  of  the  Ramoshis. 
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Thej  ottfrht  to  consider  that  the  situation  of  those  to  be  instructed,  is  to 
be  attended  to,  as  well  as  the  instmetions  to  be  delivered.  While  divine 
truth  must  be  propagated  with  unwavering  fidelity,  and  all  hopes  of  ulti. 
mate  success  rest  on  its  own  potency,  its  suitableness  to  the  general  cha. 
raeter  of  man,  and  the  assistance  of  divine  grace,  judgment  ought  to  be 
employed  in  the  mode  of  its  application  to  those  who  vary  much  in  their 
creeds,  and  differ  much  in  their  moral  practice.  We  have  the  highest 
aathority  for  an  accommodation  such  as  that  for  which  I  plead.  Though 
the  great  trutlis  proclaimed  by  the  apostle  Paul  were  the  same  in  all  cir. 
cumstances^  they  were  introduced  in  very  different  ways  to  the  Jewish  Rab. 
bis  and  people,  and  to  the  mem  hers  of  the  Athenian  Areopagus.  I  must  hold, 
that  there  is  no  little  unsuitableneas  in  India,  in  addressing  a  Pantheist  as 
a  Poly  theist,  and  oice  vena :  in  speaking  to  a  Jaina  as  to  a  Brahman ;  in 
condemning  that  at  random  which  the  natives  may  suppose  to  be  unknown, 
and  in  using  theological  terms,  and  general  phrases,  without  any  very 
definite  sense  of  their  application  by  the  natives  themselves.  The  more 
a  knowledge  of  Hinduism  and  of  Hindu  literature  is  possessed  by  soy 
teacher,  the  more  patiently  and  uninterruptedly  will  he  be  listened  to  by 
the  people,  and  the  more  forcibly  will  he  be  enabled,  and  principally  by 
contrast  and  concession,  to  set  forth  the  authority,  and  the  excellence,  of 
the  doctrines  of  Christianity. 

In  connexion  with  the  subject  to  which  I  have  now  adverted,  I  may 
allude  to  the  peculiar  duty  which  devolves  on  us  of  collecting  Banskrita 
manuscripts.  They  are  to  be  found  in  a  purer  state  in  the  Dakshan  than 
in  anv  other  part  of  India,  and  the  poverty  of  the  firihmans  leads  them 
readily  to  part  with  them.  Those  which  were  lately  purchased  by  us  are 
very  valuable. 

I'he  contributions  of  the  members  of  our  Society  to  the  elucidation  of 
Hindu  AntiquUiee,  have  done  much  to  extend  and  support  its  credit.  The 
l^ximity  of  the  ancient  excavations,  which  may  be  classed  among  the 
wonders  of  the  world,  could  not  fail  to  excite  curiosity  and  inquiry.  The 
descriptions  and  illustrations  of  those  of  Gkaripur  TElephanta),  SashH 

SSnleette),  KaraU  (Carlee),  Ferula  (Ellora),  Bag  and  AJanta'*,  though  a 
ew  errors  and  oversights  may  be  detected  in  them,  are  highly  interesting. 
Mr.  Ebskinb  has  satisfactorily  shown  the  distinguishing  diaracteristics  of 
those  of  them  which  are  respectively  to  be  attributed  to  the  Baud'dhas 
and  Jainas,  and  the  Brihmans.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  inscriptioas 
which  are  to  be  found  on  some  of  them,  and  which  are  in  the  Sanskrita 
language,  and  in  ancient  characters  very  similar  to  those  which  have  late- 
ly been  published  in  the  ably  conducted  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of 
Bengal,  will  be  soon  understood.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Stxvbnson  has  already 
been  successful,  to  a  great  extent,  in  decyphering,  and  translating  those  of 
the  temples  of  Karali,  and  thus  leading  to  inferences  by  no  means  unim. 
portant.  Some  of  those  of  Kanadi,  on  Salsette,  I  should  think,  from  a 
partial  trial,  present  no  greater  difficulties  than  those  which  have  been 
already  overcome.  The  stone  bearing  the  inscription  of  the  temples  at 
£lephanta,  we  learn  from  Diaoo  de  Couto  the  Portuguese  Annalist,  was 
sent  to  JoHH  the  Third  of  Portugal  about  the  year  1534,  and  is  probably 
now  either  in  the  Royal  Museum  of  Lisbon,  or  in  the  University  of  Coimbra. 
The  Royal  Asiatic  Society  may,  without  difficulty,  procure  a  transcript. 
There  are  excavated  temples  in  the  country,  such  as  those  of  Nasik,  and 
Junar,  and  others  which  have  been  erected,  such  as  those  of  Abu,  Palitana 
and  Girnar,  which  have  not  yet  been  particularly  described.  What  we 
principally  require  in  reference  to  them  all,  is  information  as  to  the  time 
at  which,  and  the  views  with  which,  they  were  constructed ;  an  estimate 
of  them  as  works  of  art,  or  as  indicative  of  the  resources  of  those  to  whom 
they  are  to  be  ascribed ;  and  an  inquiry  into  the  religious  rites  and  ser. 
vices,  for  which  they  have  been  appropriated,  and  the  moral  impressions 
*  Written  by  Messrs.  Salt,  Ebskihb,  Col.  SvKXi,  &e. 
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which  they  seem  fitted  to  make  on  those  resorting  to  them.  They  are 
worthy  of  attention  only  as  they  may  illustrate  the  civil  and  religious 
history j  or  practices,  of  the  coantry.  The  grants  of  land,  engraven  on 
copper. plates,  many  of  which  are  still  to  be  found  in  different  parts  of  the 
country,  are  next  to  them  in  importance  in  the  advancement  of  antiquarian 
research.  One  of  these  was  translated  by  Dr.  Taylor.  Mr.  Wathbn  has 
been  successful  in  deciphering  the  most  ancient  of  those  in  our  museum  ; 
and  the  results,  as  stated  by  him  in  his  communication  in  the  Journal  of  the 
Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal  for  August  last,  are  both  curious  and  useful. 
Ancient  coins  are  occasionally  found  in  different  parts  of  the  Presidency, 
and  the  Native  States  to  the  northward,  which  may  aid  in  the  correction, 
or  enlargement,  of  such  Genealogical  Tables  as  have  been  lately  published 
by  Mr.  Prtnsrp  of  Calcutta*. 

There  is  a  small  body  of  Armenians  in  Bombay,  from  which  somethin^f 
interesting  might  be  learnt.  A  dissertation  by  one  of  them  on  the  anti* 
quity  of  their  native  language,  with  notes  by  Mr.  Dickinson,  has  lately 
been  transmitted  by  us  to  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  and  cannot  fail  to  be 
acceptable.  There  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  the  Armenians  can  fill  up  im- 
portant blanks  in  our  Church  History,  which,  to  the  undue  neglect  of  the 
orientals,  is  principally  formed  on  the  authority  of  the  Roman  and  By* 
santine  Fathers. 

The  BenUIsrael  of  Bombay,  and  the  adjoining  territories,  amount  to 
about  eight  thousand.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  no  considerable  aooount 
of  them  has  yet  appeared,  partlcularhr  as  they  have  been  long  settled  in 
the  country,  refuse  the  appellation  of*^  Jew,  and  are  probably  a  portion  of 
the  Ten  Tribes,  never  amalgamated^  as  the  body  of  them  probably  was^ 
with  those  of  Judah  and  Benjamin. 

The  researches  of  our  members  on  antiquities,  and  other  subjects  of 
observation  and  rational  inquiry,  have  not  been  confined  to  India ;  but  I 
cannot  longer  detain  you  by  alluding  either  to  their  results,  or  by  attempting 
to  form,  what  is  unnecessary,  and  what  in  me  would  be  presumptuous,  an 
estimate  of  the  enterprize  and  intelligent  observation  and  research  of  our 
MaiiOOLms,  Elphinstonbs,  Pottinobbs,  Riohbs  and  Burnbsbs.  The  oon. 
tiguity  of  our  Presidency  to  Persia,  Arabia,  and  Egypt ;  and  the  prospect  of 
increased  intercourse  with  Uieae  countries,  by  steam  navigation,  afford 
ground  to  hope  that  our  geographical  and  historical  knowledge  of  them 
will  ere  long  be  greatly  enlarged.  There  is  scarcely  a  country  of  Asia, 
which,  even,  in  our  present  circumstances,  does  not  furnish  visitora  to 
Bombay,  who  prove  themselves  ready  to  communicate  to  intelligent  inquir. 
ers,  information  on  places  never  as  yet  surveyed  by  any  modern  European 
traveller.  Mr.  Wathbn  has  been  able,  from  conversing  with  Muhamma. 
dan  pilgrims,  to  prepare  a  brief,  but  interesting,  memoir  of  Chinese  T«r. 
taryt. 

I  owe  to  the  meeting  an  apology  for  the  many  imperfections  of  the 
sketch  which  I  have  rapidly  taken.  I  have  rather  endeavoured  to  mark 
our  progress,  than  to  point  out,  what  would  perhaps  have  contributed 
more  to  our  encouragement,  the  advantages  and  means  of  further  advance, 
ment.  Our  Society,  1  may  be  permitted  to  hope,  will  soon  agwn  be  inspir. 
ed  with  its  pristine  zeal,  at  the  same  time  that  it  is  directMi  by  its  aocu. 
mulated  experience ;  maintain  the  character  which  it  has  earned  for  itself; 
and  prove  not  unworthy  of  its  incorporation  with  the  Royal  Asiatic  Societj 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  an  incorporation  which  most  be  admitted, 
notwithstanding  some  disadvantages,  to  be  beneficial,  as  it  secures  that 
literary  sympathy  and  communication  which  is  greatly  to  be  valued,  and 
the  circulation  of  our  papers,  with  no  expense  to  ourselves,  and  now  in  a 
convenient  form,  throughout  the  world. 

'    *  Such  coins  are  occasiooaUy  worn  as  personal  ornaments  by  natives,  who  have 
no  idea  of  their  valne. 
t  See  Asiatic  Society* s  JoarnoL  for  December,  1835. 
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XIV.— Ifireel^mMtf. 

1.— Oit  Urn  Canig  rn/jpet   motUawi^  in'  HiO  Fom.   Bff  J.  T.  Pbamok, 

Atit.  Surg.,  Cur,  Mus.  As.  Soe. 
[Reprinted  from  the  Beogml  Sporting  Magtslney  Ju.  I8M.] 

CI.  Mammalia,  Cur.  Gen.  Cani$t  Auotoram. 

Ord.  Camas$ier9,  Cuv.  Sub-^^en.  Fuipei,  Auetorum 

Fam.  Carniwtra,  Cmr.  8p.  Canis  Fulpei  montana,  mihi. 

Riifoua  ifrey  fox,  with  black  throat,  and  tail  white.tipped. 

Description. — Sixe,  length  from  tip  of  the  nose  to  the  insertion  of  tha 
Uil,  8  ft.  6  in. ;  length  of  tail,  1ft.  7  in. ;  height  at  the  shoulders,  1  ft 
1|  in. 

Colour :— general  ooloar,  rufous  on  the  upper  and  fore  parts  of  tha 
body  ;  becoming  grisly  behind,  at  the  sides,  and  at  the  sides  of  the  tail  $ 
behind  the  ears,  rich  velvettv  black,  edged  at  the  outer  middle  third  with 
short  velvetty  fur  of  a  light  fawn  colour,  and  at  the  inner  upper  third,  with 
light  rufous ;  tip  of  the  nose,  a<i  is  usual  in  the  ffenus,  black  and  naked : 
upper  lip  white,  with  a  few  black  bristles,  and  a  narrow  band  of  white 
extending  along  Just  above  the  margin,  which  is  brown,  to  the  corner  of 
the  mouth,  where  it  widens  and  unites  with  a  somewhat  similar  but  fainter 
band  from  the  angle  of  the  lower  Jaw,  from  which  junction  the  white 
proceeds  along  the  side  of  the  throat  as  far  aa  the  shoulder,  forming  a 
iioundary  between  the  black  of  the  throat  and  the  pale  fawn  colour  of  the 
tide  of  the  neck.  A  greyish  black  irregular  spot,  upon  which  the  whiskers 
are  set,  is  situated  at  the  side  of  the  munle  from  near  the  nose  to  the  eye, 
and  extending  behind  in  tiie  form  of  a  line  to  the  root  of  the  ear,  where 
it  takes  an  abrupt  course  downwards,  and  is  lost  under  the  chin ;  middle 
of  the  nose  and  crown  of  the  head,  greyish  rufous  ;  inside  the  ears,  side 
of  the  neck,  and  half  the  side  behind  the  shoulder,  (raid.way  between  the 
shoulder  and  hip)  and  the  flank,  light  fawn  colour,  with  a  dark  rufous 
band  extending  from  between  the  ears  to  the  middle  of  the  back,  where 
it  becomes  less  distinct,  and  is  continued  along  the  upper  side  of  the  tail 
aa  far  as  the  white  tip.  This  longitudinal  band  is  crossed  by  another 
over  the  shoulders,  forming  a  well  defined  cross ;  shoulders,  outer  sides 
of  the  hind  legs,  and  sides  of  the  tail,  dark  grisly  grey,  partaking  at  the 
edges  of  rufous ;  outer,  and  back  part  of  the  paws,  tan,  with  toes  of  min. 
gled  rufous  and  black, ;  throat,  chest,  fore  part  of  the  belly  and  inner 
side  of  the  thighs,  dusky  black,  having  a  few  white  hairs,  interspered 
under  the  throat,  a  white  triangular  spot  on  the  ehest,  an  approach  to  a 
rufous  tint  on  the  belly,  and  being  bounded  by  a  white  line  in  front  of  the 
thighs  and  hind  legs.  The  remaining  under  surfiuse,  hinder  part  of  the 
fore  .legs,  and  under  side  of  the  root  of  the  tail,  is  of  a  light  fawn,  ap. 
proaching  in  some  parts  to  an  Isabella  colour.  Tail,  dark  rufous,  waved 
with  black  above,  grisly  grey  at  the  sides,  fawn  colour,  gradually  becom- 
ing waved,  with  black,  underneath,  and  ^mished  for  alMut  the  length  of 
three  inches  with  a  white  tip. 

The  general  ground  colour  of  the  fur  is  a  dingy  back,  or  dirty  white, 
according  to  the  shade  of  tiie  part.  It  is  long,  thick,  soft,  and  verv  warm, 
mixed  with  a  few  strong  hairs  ;  it  varies  in  length  from  an  inch  to  one 
inch  and  half  upon  the  neck,  sides,  and  back.  Upon  the  muule,  shoulder, 
and  outer  side  of  the  thighs,  under  the  chin,  and  on  the  limbs,  it  lies  dose, 
and  is  short ;  while  behind  the  ears,  it  is  very  short,  and  has  the  gloss  and 
softness  of  velvet.  The  tail  is  exceedingly  bushy,  some  of  the  fur  being 
full  two  inches  in  length,  and  at  the  tip,  more  than  three. 

The  hill  fox  appears  to  approach  the  marking  of  the  C.  Ihcunatut 

(cross  fox)  in  the  dark  colour  of  a  portion  of  the  under  parts,  and  in  the 

croas  over  the  back  and  shoulders ;  but  the  cross  is  not  black  in  this 

species,  as  it  is  described  in  that.    It  is  of  a  bright  rufous  colour  in  this, 

2  s 
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and  is  rendered  particularly  distinct  by  the  light  fawn  colour  at  the  Bidee 
of  the  neck  and  behind  the  shoulders.  The  perpendicular  stroke  of  the 
cross  is  SAinchet4  wide  nponthe  back  of  the  neck,  and  two  inches  imme. 
diately  behind  the  shoulders,  while  further  back,  it  is  wider,  but  indistinct. 
The  cross  band  is  two  inches  and  a  half  wide,  and  very  distinct,  until  lost 
on  the  shoulders  in  the  mixture  of  rufous  and  frrisly  grey  of  that  part. 

The  hill  fox  is  a  very  hand^omt*  animal.  Its  colours  are,  for  the  most 
part,  bright,  and  often  well  defined  at  their  edges,  offering  a  strong  con. 
trast  with  tho^e  adjoining,  or,  a»  upon  the  neck  and  anterior  part  of  the 
thighs,  separated  fn^m  one  another  by  a   narrow  distinct  line  of  white. 

It  seems  to  be  intermediate  between  the  Vulpe$  mlgnrit  (common  fox) 
and  the  crosi«  fox,  which^  indeed,  may,  after  all,  be  probably  varieties  of 
the  same  species. 

A%  nothing  is  known  of  the  habits  and  manners  of  this  animal,  it  would 
be  conferring  a  boon  upon  zoological  science,  if  any^erson,  well  acquainted 
with  the  subject,  would  describe  them.  It  is  said  to  be  a  native  of  the 
lower  range  of  the  Himalayan  mountains. 

9.«-0»  Me  Soil  9uitMe  for  Cotton,  Tobaeeo,  Sugar,  and  the  Tm  piani* 

^  Bjf   H,  PiDDlNeTON. 

[Rflwl  at  Urn  mwtlog  of  the  Agtiaritiml  Society.  March  18SBJ] 

I  preface  what  I  have  to  say  to  the  Society  onf  the  soils  placed  on  the 
table  with  a  few  remarks,  which  I  tmst  may  bethought  worth  placing  on 
record.  My  object  in  doing  so  is  again  to  impress  upon  members  of  what 
vital  importance  it  is  to  the  advancement  of  the  agricultural  interests  of 
the  country,  and  to  the  safety  and  success  of  every  a^icultural  specula- 
tion, to  procure  samples  of  all  soils  from  other  countries  in  which  valuable 
products  grow. 

The  same  climate  and  soil  jire,  we  know,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  the 
essential  requisites  for  obtaining  the  production  of  one  country  in  another  ; 
and  for  our  present  purpose  we  may  perhaps  say  that  plants  jfiMf  their  food 
in  the  soil,  and  are  enabled  to  dignt  it  by  the  climate.  They  do  digest, 
we  know,  and  this  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word. 

The  popular  ideas  of  climates  are  vague  enough,  but  it  may  be  roundly 
asserted,  that  scarcely  one  who  usee  the  word  knows  what  is  really  meant 
by  soil ;  or  rather  what  is  really  meant  by  "  the  same  soil."  This  arises 
from  our  vague  notion  of  the  thing  itself.  The  very  words  used  to  die. 
tinguish  soils  express^  mere  frequently  than  any  thing  else,  their  appear* 
anoe,  and  some  of  their  physical  qualities ;  scarcely  any  their  essential- 
thai  is  their  chemical  properties.  We  talk  of  light  and  heavy,  of  sandy 
and  clayey,  moist  and  dry  soils,  which  are  all  physical  properties,  and  two 
elayey  or  two  sandy  soils  may  be  actually  as  different  as  light  and  dark, 
ness  from  each  other  I  The  words  ferruginous  and  calcareous  are,  it  is 
true,  chemical  terms,  but  such  vague  ones  that  they  designate  whole  ciaeeet 
of  soils,  of  which  each  sort  is  widely  diffSerent  from  its  neighbours.  The 
tea  soils  and  the  Arracan  tobacco  soils  on  the  table  are  both  ferruginous 
soils,  but  difftering  as  widely  as  soils  can  do  ;  for  the  iron  in  the  one  is  a 
earbonate  of  iron,  and  in  the  other  the  red  oxide  of  iron. 

Cotton — Nothing  then  bat  a  sample  of  the  soil  and  a  correct  analysis  of 
it  can  assure  the  siNHmlator,  that  while  he  is  trying  to  rear  any  given  fb. 
reign  product,  he  is  not  (misled  by  loose  names)  absolutely  blundering  in 
damness,  and  attempting.an  impossibility.  I  begin  with  Cotton  as  a  most 
prominent  example,  though  my  proofs  on  the  subject  are  not  quite  so  ftill 
as  1  could  wish ;  and  I  shall  surprise  the  Society  not  a  little  when  I  say, 
that  all  the  expensive  efforts  which  have  been  made  hitherto  to  obtain 
good  cotton  have  probably  failed  from  this  one  cause,  that  we  have  been 
ai  work  on  the  wrong  eoii  !  How  f^r,  with  the  American  cottons,  diffleren. 
ces  of  dimate  may  also  have  operated  is  not  here  the  place  to  examine^ 


but  vegetable  produetions  do,  to  a  great  extent,  acclimate  themselves  ; 
while  it  ]s  probable  that  nothing  can  compensate  to  them  the  want  of  a 
principal  constituent  of  the  soil.  Now  I  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  spe* 
cimens  of  the  American  cotton  soils^  but  I  iiave  good  authority  for  stat. 
ing  that  the  soil  of  the  Sea  Islands  is  wholly  a  calcareous  sand — in  other 
words  a  light  chalky  or  shelly  soil ;  so  that  it  may  probably  oontain  from 
50  to  60  per  cent,  of  calcareous  matter  (lime  generaUy  in  the  state  of  chidk}, 
and  we  have  been  attempting  to  grow  this  cotton  on  a  soil  which  barely 
contains  a  trace  of  it !  The  soil  of  the  Botanic  Garden^  for  instance,  not 
containing  more  than  1}  or  9  per  cent. :  Indeed  we  may  say  generally,  that 
till  we  reach  the  kankur  districts,  none  of  the  soils  of  lower  Bengal,  out 
of  the  reach  of  the  inundations,  contain  any  great  portion  of  lime.  I 
showed  some  years  ago*,  that  the  inundations  deposit  lime,  and  that  much 
of  the  fertilising  effect  they  produce  is  due  to  it. 

The  American  cotton  id,  then,  on  account  of  differences  of  climate,  a 

case  not  strictly  in  point,  but  the  Bourbon  cotton— grown  both  at  Bourbon 

and  the  Mauritius — which  sella  for  a  shilling,  when  the  Sea  Inland  sells 

lor  IStL  and  the  Manilla  cotton,  which  sells  tor  1 1d.  when  the  Bourbon  is 

worth  a  shilling,  are  both  cottons  of  hot  climates  like*our  own ;   and  both 

these  are  grown  in  highly  calcareous  soils.    The  soil  on  the  table  before 

you  Is  from  the  Mauritius;  it  is  eent  me  by  M.  Gxubve,  of  La  Riviere 

Noire,  one  of  the  fineet  estates  09  the  island,  as  an  excellent  cotton  soil^ 

and  ermtains  32  per  cent,  of  carbonate  of  lime,  (or  in  plain  English,  one. 

third  dialk  ;)  there  is,  moreover,  phonphate  and  perhaps  not  less  than  40 

per  cent,  of  calcareous  matter  t    Its  iron  too  is  m  a  peculiar  state,  that 

of  protoxide  or  the  black  oaide  of  iron  ;  and  in  this  respect,  it  probably 

resembles  the  black  cotton  soils  of  Southern  India.    No  wonder  that  the 

Bourbon  cotton,  though  it  grows  well  in  many  of  our  gardens  near  town, 

where  it  meets  with  plenty  of  calcareous  matter  amongst  the  lime^nibbish 

with  which  most  of  them  are  filled,  is  said  to  degenerate  when  cultivated 

in  the  open  fields  which  do  not  contain  9  per  eent.  of  lime.      1  know, 

from  the  experience  of  several  years,  that  it  does  not  degenerate  if  it  is 

doly  supplied   with  calcareous  matter;   but  that  it  will  produce  moat 

abondantly,  and  for  years,  cotton  worth  from  lOd.  to  1  Id.  per  lb.  in  a 

proper  aoil.    If  the  soil  does  not  suit  it,  it  will  produce  little  else  than 

leaves  and  wood,  and  the  staple  will  deteriorate.    Samples  of  Ameriean 

cotton  soils  are  wanting  now  to  make  our  theory  on  this  head  perfect ; 

but  I  would  advise  no  man  to  attempt  foreign  cottons  in  a  soil  containing 

lees  than  15  per  cent,  of  lime,  and  its  iron  mostly  in  the  state  of  protoxide 

or  black  oxide. 

ToBaooo.— Tobacco  soils  are  the  next,  and  here  we  are  more  fortunate, 
for  there  are  an  the  table  soils  from  Arraean  (Sandoway)  ;  a  soil  from 
Singour  in  Burdwan,  near  Chandernagore,  the  tobacco  of  which,  though 
of  the  same  species  as  that  of  the  surrounding  country,  seUs  at  the  price 
ef  the  Arraeair  sort !  and  the  soil  of  the  best  Bengal  tobacco,  which  is 
grown  at  ai^  about  Hinglee,  in  the  Kishnagar  district,  near  factories  for- 
merly held  by  me.  CoL  Hasbta  and  Dr.  Casanova  are  our  authorities 
for  saying,  that  the  tobacco  soils  of  the  Uavanna  are  red  soils,  and  those  of 
Manilla,  I  know,  are  also  red  soiL  Now  the  red  and  reddish  brown  soils 
eontain  most  of  their  iron  in  the  state  of  peroxide,  or  the  reddish  brown 
oxide  of  iron ;  while  the  light.grey  soils  oontain  it  only  in  the  state  of 
protoxide,  or  the  blade  oxide  of  iron.  I  believe  the  quality  of  the  tobacco 
to  dep«id  mainly  on  the  state  and  quantity  of  the  iron  in  the  soil ;  while 
It  is  indifiiBrent  about  the  lime,  which  we  have  seen  is  so  essentiid  to  cotton. 
None  of  these  tobacco  aoils  contain  any  lime.    Their  analysia  shows  them 

to  contain  :•«• 
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Araean  90U,  Singour  90U,    HingleB  mritm 

Oxide  of  iron  (peroxide) 15.65  10.60  6.00* 

Water  and  saline  matter I.OO  0.75  1.50 

Vegretable  matter  and  fibres.. S.75  1.10  .75 

Silex 76.90  80.65  87.25 

Alumina S.OO  4.50  1.50 

99.40  97.69  97.00 

Water  and  Lose 60  S.40  3.00 


100.0  100.00  100.0 


-^from  which  it  will  he  seen  that  the  best  tobacco  soil  we  have  hitherto 
found  in  India  contains  16  per  cent.,  or  nearly  one-sixth,  of  iron,  which 
.  is  mostly  in  the  state  of  peroxide,  and  that  the  inferior  sort  of  tobacco 
grows  in  a  soil  containing  only  6  per  cent.^  one-sixteenth  of  iron  of  which  19 
moreover  mostly  in  the  state  of  protoxide  or  black  oxide. 

I  thought  it  worth  examinin<!:  what  the  quantity  of  iron  in  the  diiierent 
sorts  of  tobacco  would  be ;  and  I  found  that,  while  the  ashes  of  one  ounce, 
or  480  grains,  of  Havannaand  Sandoway  cheroots  gave  exactly  1.91  grains 
or  0.  40  per  cent,  of  peroxide  of  iron,  the  ashes  of  tlie  same  quantity  of  the 
Hinglee  or  best  Bengal  tobacco  only  gave  1.50  grains  or  0.33  per  cent., 
and  it  appears  to  exist  in  the  first  two  in  the  state  of  peroxide,  and  in  the 
last,  as  a  protoxide,  of  iron ;  rendering  it  highly  probable  that  the  flavour 
of  the  tobacco  to  the  smoker  depends  on  the  state  and  quantity  of  the 
iron  it  contains !  for  we  have  now,  observe,  traced  the  iron  from  the  soil 
into  the  cheroot.  Green  copperas  water,  which  is  a  solution  of  sulphate 
of  iron,  is  often  used  by  the  American  and  English  tobacconists  and 
planters  to  colour  and  flavour  their  tobacco;  and  this  would  be  decomposed 
by  the  potass  of  the  tobacco,  and  sulphate  of  potass  and  carbonate  of  iron 
be  formed.  Carbonate  of  iron  Is  of  an  ochre  yellow  colour.  I  took  care 
to  ascerUun  thai  this  process  had  not  been  performed  with  the  cheroots 
used  for  my  experiment ;  and  I  do  not  believe  our  Bengal  cheroot-makera 
know  of  this  method. 

SuoAR. — Sugar  seems  to  depend  both  on  the  state  of  the  iron  and  on 
lime  in  the  soil.  The  sugar  soil  before  you  is  also  from  the  Black  River, 
(Mr.  Gknevb's,)  an  estate  upon  which  from  3000  to  7000,  and  even  on  one 
spot  the  astonishing  quantity  of  12,000  lbs.  of  sugar  have  been  obtained 
from  an  acre,  of  from  18  to  150  bazar  maunds  per  bigah  !  Captain  Slbbman 
is  my  authority  for  these  statements. 

Now  the  peculiarity  of  this  soil  is,  you  will  observe,  that  it  is  a  red  eoU, 
i.  e.  that  its  iron  is  mostly  in  the  state  of  peroxide ;  and  it  contains  more, 
over  about  9  per  cent,  of  carbonate  of  lime,  with  probably  some  sulphate 
and  phosphate  of  lime,  say  perhaps  altogether  10  or  19  per  cent,  of  calcare. 
ous  matter.  We  have  in  many  instances  endeavoured  to  cultivate  this 
cane  on  soils  destitute  both  of  peroxide  of  iron  and  lime,  and  we  complain 
that  the  cane  has  been  found  watery.  It  is  clear  that  the  cultivator  who 
would  succeed  in  sugar  should  pay  attention  to  these  peculiarities ;  for 
without  doing  so  he  may  have  returns,  but  often  no  profits.  His  profits,  in 
a  word,  may  depend  upon  his  canes,  his  cotton,  or  his  tobacco,  beingyW 
with  the  food  which  they  require.  I  used  the  words /Mi  and  digeH  because 
it  cannot  be  too  often  repeated  that  plants  are  living  beings,  and  that  the 
vigour  of  their  life  depends,  as  with  ourselves,  on  abundant  and  suitable 
food. 

Tea  Soiia — The  tea  soils,  though  I  notice  them  last,  are  not  the  least 
interesting.  The  first  is  a  soil  ^m  Assam,  for  which  I  am  indebted  to 
Captain  Jbnkinb  ;  and  the  second  is  from  the  Bohea  Hills  in  China,  sent 

*  Mostly  protoxide* 
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round  by  Mr.  Gordon,  the  decretary  to  the  Tea  Committee,  and  obliging. 
ly  given  to  me  by  Mr.  Grant,  of  the  Honourable  Company's  Export  Ware, 
house.  How  very  alike  they  seem,  you  will  at  once  have  noticed,  and 
their  analysis  gives  as  follows  :-* 

Tea  soils  of  Assam.   Tea  soil  of  China. 
Surface  At  2^  feet 
^^  8oll.  deep. 

Water.™,.*,-^^— ^^..«<,^.,^,^^^«.^^<..,^^  2.45        g.oo  3.00 

Vegetable  matter«^.«^ 1.00  .80  1.00 

Carbonate  of  Iron 7.40  6.70  9.90 

Alumina •. ., ^.^.^^.^ 3.50  5.45  9.10 

Silex..^.. ..^ ^ 85.40  84.10  76.00 


99.75       99.05  99.00 

Traces  of  phosphate  and  sulphate  \  ^^ 

of  lime  and  loss, j  '^^  '^^  *  '"^ 

100.0  100.00  10.000 
There  are  two  peculiarities  in  these  soils  ;  the  first,  that  they  contain  no 
carbonate  of  lime,  and  only  traces  of  phosphate  and  sulphate  ;  and  the 
next,  that  their  iron  is  almost  wholly  in  the  state  of  carbonate  of  iron-*a 
widely  diiFerent  compound  from  the  simple  oxides.  They  would  be  called 
poor  yellow  loams ;  and  cotton^  tobacco,  or  sugar-cane  would  probably 
starve  upon  them :  but  we  find  that  they  suit  the  tea  plant  perfectly. 
It  is  a  striking  coincidence,  that  we  should  find  our  tea  soUs  and  those  of 
China  so  exactly  alike. 

I  fear  to  grow  prolix,  though  I  have  much  more  to  say  on  the  subject 
of  soils ;  I  shall  therefore  break  off,  trusting  that  for  the  present  I  have 
amply  shown  the  necessity  of  a  caireful  examination  of  the  soil ;  and  that 
Uie  commercial  public,  who  can  do  so  much  for  us  in  this  way,  will  not 
neglect  their  own  interests  in  procuring  specimens  of  soils  for  us;  for  to 
go  to  work  in  ignorance  of  this  great  element  of  success,  is  absolutoly  to 
blunder  on  in  the  dark  where  chemistry  would  lend  us  an  unfailing  liffht. 

[We  have  also  received  specimens  of  the  tea  soils  for  analysis,  but  for  want  of 
apace  mast  postpone  the  notice  of  ourresnlts,  which  agree  for  the  most  part  with  Mr. 
PiDDiNGTOx's.    We  haye  also  an  analysis  of  the  Assam  tea  soil  by  Dr.  McClbl- 

LAKD.— ElJ.] 

3. — Action  of  Copper  on  Ink. 

A  earioas  case  lately  came  under  my  notice  of  the  effect  of  saline  mois. 
ture  and  copper  united  on  writing  ink.  The  Bengal  Bank  referred  to  my 
examination  three  bank  notes  sent  in  by  a  native,  who  protested  he  knew 
not  how  the  numbers  and  signatures  had  disappeared  ;  that  he  had  left 
them  in  a  small  copper  box  on  his  departure  into  the  country,  having 
precisely  noted  the  amounts  and  numbers — and  that  on  his  return  they 
were  thus  altered.  The  Secretary  of  the  Bank  disbelieved  the  marvellous 
statement,  because  the  endorsements  remained  untouched. 

I  eonoeived  it  would  be  very  easy,  at  first  sight,  to  restore  the  writing 
by  the  usual  method  of  slightly  acidifying  the  paper,  and  then  testing 
with  prussiato  of  potosh,  which  if  the  smallest  traces  of  the  iron  remained, 
would  develope  the  letters  in  blue.  The  only  effect  however  of  the  appli. 
cation  of  this  re.agent  was  to  develope  a  copious  red-brown  upon  the 
entire  surface  of  the  paper,  proving  how  strongly  it  had  been  impregnated 
with  a  solution  of  copper : — ^in  one  of  the  three  papers  there  was  a  general 
faint  blue  where  the  signature  might  be  expected,  but  not  the  faintest 
trace  of  a  number  or  letter  could  be  recovered.  It  immediately  occurred ' 
to  me,  that  a  eolation  of  copper  would  in  fact  dissolve  away  the  iron  while 
It  deposited  the  copper,  and  thus  leave  none  of  the  former  metal  to  be 
acted  upon  by  the  pruauate.  To  prove  this  point  beyond  a  doubt,  I  select. 
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ed  paper  containiD^  b1iiekfwritiii|^  that  had  stood  for  many  years  nnlnjured 
and  plaGini;  it  between  two  clean  copper  plates,  allowed  a  current  of  acidulat* 
ed  water  to  pass  through.  In  a  minute  or  two  the  whole  writing  disappear* 
ed,  and  could  not  be  restored  by  the  prusaiate ;  although  where  Uie  colour  of 
the  ink  was  merely  discharged  by  acid,  the  usual  effect  was  manifest.  The 
native  ink  being  carbonaceous  remained  uninjured  throughout ;  and  where 
even  a  slight  proportion  of  this  ingredient  was  mixed  with  the  English  ink, 
the  removal  was  so  far  prevented.  This  circumstance  presents  a  ready 
mode  of  obviating  such  accidents  for  the  future,  for  the  present  is  not,  it 
appears,  the  first  occasion  of  the  kind.  A  poor  native  pilgrim  took  some 
notes  to  Jagannith  in  a  small  copper  roll  kept  on  his  person  for  safety. 
Afler  the  customary  period  of  bathing  in  the  sea,  he  returned,  and  found 
his  notes  effaced,  nor  would  the  bank  at  that  time  make  them  good  to  the 
unfortunate  holder. 

The  preventive  alluded  to  is  simply  to  mix  Bengali  or  Indian  ink,  half 
and  half,  with  the  English  metallic  ink.  I  have  long  been  in  the  habit  of 
doing  so  for  the  labels  of  mineral  cabinets,  where  it  is  known  that  pyrites 
and  other  substances  frequently  obliterate  the  traces  of  common  writing 
ink.  J.  P.  Sec, 

4. — SuipetuioH  Bridge  at  Fribaurg  m  SwiUerland. 

[HaviD^  alluded  ia  the  last  number  to  this  sarprisiag  work  oq  the  authority  of 
private  descriptions  just  rcoeived  from  relatives  in  Switzerland,  we  imagine  onr 
j£Dgineer  friends  in  this  eonntry  (so  many  of  whom  we  are  proud  to  reckon 
among  our  readers)  will  be  curious  to  hear  mora  of  it.  We  therefore  hasten  to 
extract  the  following  account  from  Jamkson's  Edin.  Phil.  Journal*.— Ed.J 

The  town  of  Fribourg  is  built  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Sarine.  Both  sides  of 
this  small  stream  are  very  steep ;  and  rise  to  the  height  of  about  220t  feet 
above  its  bed ;  snd  travellers  coming  from  Borne  to  Fribourg  were  formerly 
obliged  to  descend  the  hill,  in  order  to  reach  a  small  wooden  bridge  which 
crosses  the  river,  and  immediately  after  by  a  steep  ascent  of  about  200  feet  to 
reach  the  tep  of  the  opposite  bank  before  coming  to  the  centre  of  the  town* 
The  passage  through  Fribourg  thus  occupied  nearly  an  hour  s  but  the  ease  is 
chsaged  since  the  erection  of  the  new  suspension  bridge. 

These  difficulties  and  delays  were  long  considered  the  unavoidable  conse- 
quence of  the  local  situation  of  the  town,  until  some  bold  spirits  conceived  the 
idea  of  uniting,  by  means  of  a  suspension  bridge,  the  steep  banks  of  the  Serine. 
It  was  necessary  that  the  bridge  should  pass  over  a  great  part  of  the  tewn  itself, 
and  the  scheme  was  considered  completely  Utopian ;  yet  certain  of  success,  the 
authorities  and  some  active  citizens  determined  to  submit  the  measure  to  the 
consideration  of  engineers  of  different  districts.  Various  designs  were  accordingly 
offered,  and  the  government  of  the  canton  gave  the  preference  to  that  ot  M. 
Cb ALLEY,  of  Lyons,  whose  plan  has  since  been  executed  under  his  immediate 
superintendence. 

The  gateways  at  either  end  of  the  bridge  are  of  Doric  architecture,  and  are 
about  65  feet  in  height.  The  tops  of  their  arches  are  aboot  42  feet  above  the 
roadway,  and  the  arches  have  a  span  of  20  feet.    The  masonry  of  the  gate  is  46 

*  We  take  this  opportunity  of  correcting  a  few  errors  In  our  observations  on  the 
Roof  of  St.  PcTBn*s  Church  in  the  Fort. 

I.  The  central  vault  had  not  opened  in  the  vertex  from  end  to  end,  but  only  a 
little  towards  the  east  end.  We  remembered  having  seen  it  apparently  cracked,  but 
this  was  merely  from  the  knocking  away  of  the  Gothic  moulding  to  examine  its 
state— Its  firm  condition  should  have  been  an  additional  argument  against  condemn* 
ing  it. 

S.  The  present  groined  roof  of  the  nave  has  not  a  flat  roof  above  it,  this  is  eon- 
fined  to  the  side  aisles. 

8.  We  understand  that  the  additional  ezpence  to  Government  has  been  only 
abo^t  one-third.  We  alluded  however  only  to  the  roof,  in  supposing  that  the  cost 
had  been  '*  doubled  or  tripled."— Ed. 

t  All  the  measurements  have  been  reduced  ftom  French  to  English  agreeable  t» 
the  ratios  given  in  the  Annuaire  du  Bureau  des  Longitudes. 
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l^t  in  width,  and  its  tUckness  iff  about  20  feet ;  although  the  Urgait  blocki  ef 
the  hard  limestone  of  Jura  were  employed  in  this  work,  iron  oramps  were  used 
to  complete  the  unioo  of  the  stones,  and  aboTe  24  tons  of  iron  were  used  for 
this  purpose. 

The  width  of  the  Talley  of  the  Serine  at  the  point  where  the  bridge  is  bailt, 
or,  in  other  words,  the  distance  between  the  inner  face-work  of  the  two  gate- 
ways on  either  bonk  of  the  rirer,  and  consequently  the  span  of  the  suspended 
roadway,  is  871  feet.  It  may  be  easily  conceived  that  a  good  deal  of  doubt  was 
entertained  as  to  the  proprietyof  trusting  to  a  span  of  so  great  sn  extent,  and  the 
idea  of  suspending  the  bridge  at  the  middle  at  first  occurred  to  M.  Cr alley  as 
the  best  mode  of  forming  the  communication.  On  weighing  the  difficulty,  how- 
ever, of  obtaining  a  solid  foundation  for  a  pier  220  feet  in  height  in  the  bottom 
of  an  alluvial  Talley,  he  soon  relinquished  this  idea  ;  and  the  bridge  has  there- 
fore  been  constmeted  with  a  single  span  of  871  feet. 

The  roadway  is  suspended  in  the  manner  now  universally  known,  by  four 
cables  of  iron  wire*  passing  over  the  upper  part  of  the  gateways.  Each  cable 
eonsista  of  1200  wires,  each  about  f^  Inch  in  diameter,  and  1)40  feet  in  length. 
To  avoid  the  difficulty  of  moring  these  heavy  cables,  each  wire  was  brought 
separately  to  its  place,  and  they  were  united  on  the  spot  by  the  workmen,  who 
were  suspended  during  the  work.  We  are  happy  to  add,  that  no  accident  of 
any  kind  occurred  during  this  operation.  It  is  calculated  that  the  four  united 
cables  are  capable  of  sustaining  a  weight  equal  to  2946  tons. 

The  four  cables  are  fixed  in  chain-pits  or  shafts  cut  out  of  the  solid  roek  on 
cither  side  of  the  river.  In  each  of  these  pits  four  cables  pass  through  a  verti- 
cal eylindric  chimney  or  pillar,  which  bears  three  heavy  domes  resting  upon  it, 
and  at  the  same  time  abutting  against  grooves  cut  with  much  care  in  the  rock 
to  receive  the  springing  stones.  At  the  bottom  of  the  pillars  the  cables  are 
made  faat  to  blocks  of  Tory  hard  stone,  which  are  cubes  of  Gi  feet.  The  cables, 
therefore,  cannot  slide  without  lifting  the  whole  of  these  enormous  buildings, 
strengthened  as  they  are  by  their  connexion  with  the  solid  rock. 

M.  CsALLBT  began  this  work  in  the  spring  of  1832.  He  brought  out  of 
Friraee,  we  think,  only  a  foreman  who  had  assisted  him  on  former  occasions,  and 
engaging  in  this  arduous  enterprise  with  the  inexperienced  workmen  of  the  countryi* 
who  had  never  seen  a  suspeaslon  bridge,  he  completed  the  work  in  spite  of  all  these 
cKfficulties  ;  and  on  the  15th  October  1834,  fifteen  pieces  of  artillery  dravm  by 
forty-two  horses,  and  surrounded  by  300  persons,  crossed  the  bridge  through  ; 
they  united  in  one  body  aa  well  oo  the  middle  as  at  the  ends  of  the  roadway. 
Nor  waa  the  least  appearanee  of  derangement  of  the  structure  discovered  on  the 
eloseat  examination.  Some  days  after  the  whole  inhabitants  of  Fribourg  and  its 
fluburbs  passed  over  in  proeession,  so  that  there  were  no  fewer  than  1800  per- 
sons on  the  bridge  at  the  same  time ;  and  all  classes  of  travellers,  mercantile 
and  curious,  have  since  united  with  the  natives  of  the  Swiss  cantons  in  testify- 
ing their  entire  satisfaction  with  the  bridge.  Although  the  severe  proof  to  which 
constructor  of  this  work  subjected  it,  by  loading  the  roadway  with  about  20  lbs. 
on  eaeh  square  foot,  did  not  take  place  till  the  month  of  October  1835,  yet  it 
may  safely  be  said  that  the  colossal  bridge  of  Fribourg  was  completely  finished 
in  two  years  and  a  half.     The  whole  expense  was  only  about  j^.24,000. 

The  only  bridge  which  can  be  compared  for  its  dimensions  with  that  of  M. 
Crallby  is  tbe  Menai  or  Bangor  bridge,  which  joins  the  Isle  of  Anglesea  to 
the  main  land  of  England.  The  largest  vessels  sail  below  it  with  full  canvass 
set.  It  was  constructed  by  the  celebrated  Engineer  Telford  ;  but  the  Menai 
bridge  is  only  550  feet  in  length,  while  the  bridge  of  Fribourg  is  871  feet.  The 
roadway  of  Mr.  Tblfobd's  bridge  is  about  106  feet  above  the  level  of  high 
water,  and  M.  Challby's  \67  feet  above  the  level  of  the  river  Serine. 

*  It  is  not  perhaps  generally  known  that  in  all  the  suspension  bridges  in  nranee 
ropes  formed  of  wires  are  employed,  instead  of  the  solid  links  used  in  England. 

t  This  remark  reminds  us  of  the  SAgur  bridge  buUt  by  Col.  Presgrave  under  diffi- 
enlttes  so  much  superior.— See  vol.  U.  p.  638. — En. 
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I. — Note$  m  tk9  Buddkat  from  Ce^lmne  mUhorUUtt  with  m  attempt  to 
fatJkedategof  the  oppetaroMee  of  ike  la$t  /Swr;  behuf  thoee  of  the 
Makd  Bkadra  Kalpa,  for  Prtoeni  ApeJ  Bf  G^pteni  J.  Fomsjis, 
H.  M.  7Qik  Hifkkmdero. 

1.  Of  the  Buddhas  who  appeared  prior  to  the  Makd  Bhadra 
Kofyop  the  names  of  the  earliest  Baddhas  mentioaed  in  Baddhist  writ* 
ings^are 

Brahma  Bnddha. 

Gautama  Bnddha*. 

Tanhankara. 

Medhankara. 

Saraaankara. 
The  foDowing  are  the  names  of  twenty*fonr  Baddhas,  who  succes* 
wffHj  foretold  the  advent  and  exaltation  of  the  present  Gautama 
Buddha. 

1  Deepukkarsi  12  Sigato, 

2  Kondhaayo,  13  Piadaui, 

3  Mangalo,  14  AthadiMi-AtthadMii, 

4  Sanumoy  15  Dhammadani, 
6  Reweto,  16  Siddatto, 

6  Sobhito,  17  Ti^o, 

7  Anomadaiait  18  Cumo, 

8  Fadvaio,  19  WipMd. 

9  Ktrado,  20  Sikhi, 

10  Padamntto,  21  Winabha. 

11  Sanedoy 

Comneneemant  of  the  Makd  Bkadra  JTajpc. 

22  KakYuanda, 

23  Konagamma, 

24  KlMjiapa. 

*  Kot  the  Gautama  Buddha  now  wonhippad. 
2t 
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Erery  fiuddha,  on  baving  attained  the  object  of  bis  ambition,  not 
only  appropriated  to  bimself,  and  received  from  bis  followers  the 
innumerable  titles  of  former  Buddbas^  (many  of  wbicb  were  apper- 
taining to  tbe  gods,)  but  by  visiting  the  same  places,  enjoining  the 
same  observances,  retaining  tbe  same  moral  laws,  and  imitating  all 
tbeir  actions ;  be  identified  himself  with  the  meritorious  deeds  as  well 
as  with  the  moral  doctrines  of  his  predecessors.  From  these  cireum- 
stances  it  is  not  easy  to  particularise  the  acts  of  any  individual 
Buddha;  and  the  difficulty  has  been  increased  by  writers  on  this 
subject,  who  in  general  have  preferred  aimless  dissertations  to  histo- 
rical incidents. 

Of  Kakvsanda, 
7^  first  Buddha  in  the  present  dispensation,  B.  C.  3101*. 

At  the  commencement  of  this  the  (Mahd  Bhadra  Kalpa)  most 
auspicious  age  of  the  world  according  to  Buddhists,  KakusanDa 
BcDDHA  appeared  in  Magadka\,  when  KsHSMAt  was  king,  and  the 
name  of  the  capital  was  Kshemawattinuwaraf.  He  visited  Ceylon, 
which  then  was  known  by  the  name  of  Ojti  Dweepia,  and  first 
manifested  himself  from  Adam's  peak,  at  that  time  called  Dewiyahtta, 
and  on  tbe  summit  of  which  he  found  memorials  of  the  religion  of 
former  Buddhas  were  still  existing.  The  Mahamuvuna  g^dens  (com- 
prising the  plain  on  which  the  most  sacred  edifices  at  Anuraadhapura 
are  situated)  was  called  Mahitirtiwana ;  and  to  the  eastward  of  these 
was  the  city  Abhya,  the  residence  of  a  king  of  the  same  name ;  here 
also  was  situated  the  Pi3ral  Kula  mountain,  (afterwards  called  Mehint- 
allai)  and  a  cave  which  the  Buddha  chose  for  his  temporary  abode. 

A  pestilence  which  had  swept  off  multitudes^  having  ceased  at  the 
time  of  Kakusakda's  arrival,  the  people,  believing  that  it  was  by  his 
miraculous  interpositions,  eagerly  listened  to  the  exhortations,  and 
adopted  the  religion  of  their  benefactor.  The  garden  Mah&tirtiwana 
having  been  oflened  to  the  Buddha,  he  sent  to  Kshemawatti  to  pro- 
cure a  branch  of  the  Maharibodi  tree;  that  it  might  remain  as  a 
memorial  of  himself,  and  an  emblem  of  his  religion.     The  tree  was 

*  The  period  not  of  his  birth  or  death,  but  of  hii  becoming  a  Baddha. 

t  Mftgadha,  Bahar. 

X  Kahema. 

§  Ksbemawatimnwara  or  Khemawatinnwara,  probably  Saewatnnwara,  or  Gaya  > 
the  great  antiquity  of  which  city  may  be  inferred  from  the  manner  in  which  it  ig 
mentioned  in  the  R&m^yana.  In  the  transmigrations  of  Gautama  Buddha 
before  he  attained  the  perfection  necessary  for  a  Buddha,  he  is  said  to  have  been 
incarnate  at  this  time  as  this  very  king  Kbhbma,  vide  Siddhamasnma,  Tbnpa 
Wanzae,  &c. 
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9ent  by  the  king  Kshbma  under  charge  of  the  priestess  Ruchitananda 
and  the  priest  Mabadbwa,  and  accompanied  by  numerous  priests, 
priestesses,  and  attendants;  they  arrived  safely,  and  the  tree  was 
planted  by  the  king  Abhta  according  to  the  privilege ;  and  with  the 
ceremonies  which  had  been  usual  on  such  fortunate  o<x:asions  by 
former  monarchs  of  the  island.  The  j^ace  selected  for  the  tree  was 
near  the  plain  Sirisamfla,  where  the  Buddha  had  once  rested  himself, 
and  which  in  after  times  became  the  site  of  the  Lowa  Maha  Fiyi*» 
Having  preached  from  where  the  Thnpa  Ramaf  afterwards  stood, 
and  made  innumerable  converts ;  Kakvsanoa  bestowed  his  drinking 
cup  as  a  memorial  to  his  followers ;  appointed  Ruchitanamda  chief 
over  500  priestesses,  and  Mabaokwa  over  1000  priests,  to  maintain 
religion;  then  having  seen  the  consecrated  places  of  Ceylon,  and 
revisited  Deviya  Kuta,  he  departed  to  the  continent  of  India. 

From  these  particulars  it  would  not  appear  that  the  commencement 
of  the  Mahd  Bhadra  Kalpa  was  marked  by  any  general  revolution  in 
the  face  of  nature ;  but  the  commencement  of  an  era  at  that  time  may 
be  rationally  accounted  for,  by  the  successful^inistry  of  IUkusanpa 
Buddha;  this  would  abo  account  for  the  same  era  being  styled 
Kdi  yv^a  (age  of  vice)  by  the  brjhmans ;  and  Mahd  Bhadra  Kalpa 
(the  most  auspicious  age)  by  the  Buddhists. 

In  support  of  my  opinion  for  fixing  so  remote  a  period  as  the 
commencement  of  the  KaU  yuga  B.  C.  3-101,  as  th^  era  of  this  Buddha ; 
I  have  the  unanimous  assertion  of  Buddhist  writers,  that  he  appeared 
at  the  commencement  of  the  present  age,  or  Maha  Bhadra  Kalpa. 
Sir  William  JonssI  writing  on  this  subject  says,  **  The  best  autho- 
rity  after  all  is  the  Bhdyawat  itself,  in  the  first  chapter  of  which  it 
is  expressly  declared,  that  Buddha  the  son  of  Jina  would  appear  at 
Cieata§  for  the  purpose  of  confounding  the  demons,  just  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Kali  yuga"  Again  I  quote  firom  the  same  authority!! : 
"  Bhrigu  says.  From  this  Msnu  named  Swa  tambhuva,  '  or  sprung 
from  the  self-existing,'  came  six  descendants,  other  Msnus,  or  per- 
fectly understanding  the  scriptures,  each  giving  birth  to  a  race  of 
his  own  an  exalted  in  dignity,  eminent  in  power — 

•  At  AnorMdhapors.  In  tbe  remaiiu  of  this  building  are  ttiU  to  be  asea 
(1600)  rongfa  atone  pillara. 

t  At  Anoraadhapnra.  A  Dagobah  and  Wihar^,  now  in  roina  j  tbe  slender, 
but  elegant  colamna  of  which,  have  not  inaptly  been  compared  to  the  Areks 

tree. 
X  Sir  William  Jones,  Asiatic  Rcsearchea,  VII.  122. 

I  Bahar. 

It  Sir  William  JoNas,  Laws  of  Menu,  Article  on  the  Creatioa,  Section  61. 

2  T  2 
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"  Swiroeli]Bha,--~Aiittami,— TaiiiaBa,---IlaiwaU  likewise,  and  Cfaie- 
ahnsha  beaming  with  glory,  and  Vaivaswata  child  of  the  Snn." 

Chlcshusha  ia  evidently  the  same  name  asKaknsanda,  the  final  letters 
being  a  nsoal  honorary  affix  in  Cingalese.  He  is  called  by  Bbntlbt* 
ChfluooBo^  by  Wiltokd  Ghlbhushat,  by  Wilson  Chikahnsat,  by 
CoLXBaoon  Cucach1ianda§ ;  he  is  also  called  KarkQtchand|» 
FkBxdianda  Dew£f ,  and  Kraknchanda*'*' ;  and  appeared  as  a  Menn  or 
Mnni,  (which  in  Cingalese  is  a  term  applied  to  a  Saint  or  a  Buddha,) 
prevums  to  Vaivaswata,  who  by  many  of  the  most  eminent  chronolo* 
gers  has  been  considered  identical  with  Noah,  B.  C.  29S4.tt 

Hie  Cingalese  works  state  that  Kakusanda  was  of  the  race  of 
Bamata  R&ja.  The  first  Menn,  also  the  first  king,  and  elected  by  the 
people,  after  they  had  lost  immortality  and  become  subject  to  earthly 
passionstt* 

At  the  time  of  Kakusanda  Buddha,  Adam's  peak  was  called  Dewi- 
yakuta,  (peak  of  God ;)  when  Konaoamma  Bitddha  visited  it  B«  C. 
2100,  the  name  was  Samantkuta,  (peak  of  Saman.)  This  appellation 
I  shonld  infer  from  Cingalese  history  it  obtained  from  Saman§$, 
brother  of  Ra^a  ;  whose  era  is  fixed  by  the  date  of  the  partial  sub* 
merging  of  Ceylon,  B.  C.  2387,  which  is  three  years  previous  to  the 
date  of  the  flood||||,  and  thus  refers  Kakusanda  Buddha 'to  a  period 
preceding  that  event. 

The  following  quotation  is  from  Tod's  Annals  of  Bijasthin ; 
«<  Though  a  passage  in  the  Agni  Pur&n  indicates  that  the  line  of 
S^rya,  of  which  Icsbwaoa  was  the  head,  was  the  first  colony  which 
entered  India  from  Central  Asia,  yet  we  are  compelled  to  place  the 
Patriarch  Buddha  as  his  cotemporary,  he  being  stated  to  have  come 
from  a  distant  region,  and  married  to  Ella  the  sister  of  Icshwaca." 
Referring  to  the  era  of  RiCMA  as  already  giren,  viz.  B.  C.  2387,  and 

*  Remarks  on  the  eras  sad  dates  of  the  ancient  Hindus,  Asiatic  Res.  V. 
t  WxLroBD*s  Chronology  of  the  Hindus,  Asiatic  Res.  V. 

X  Sanscrit  Dictionary. 

f  Colbsbookb's  obsenrations  on  the  Jaias,  Asiatic  ReSt  IX. 
II  Asiatic  Journal,  1832,  p.  380. 
f  Asiatic  Journal,  1834,  p.  220- 
**  Asiatic  Journal,  No.  48,  p.  87. 
ft  Dr.  Li.0TD*a  Bible  chronology. 

XI  Jananda  Pota^  (Cingalese  work.) 

§§  Saman,  Lacksbmaka,  brother  of  Rama. 

nil  According  to  Dr.  Lloyd's  Bible  chronologj,  Noah  was  born  B.  C.  2984, 
and  the  flood  commenced  when  Noah  had  lired  six  hundred  years^  two  months 
and  seTcntaen  days,  Gen.  tU.  11 ;  or  B.  C.  2384. 
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aflowing  20  yean  as  the  length  of  each  reign  of  the  thirty-six  bo< 
▼er^puB  from  Ra'm a  up  to  Icbhwaca,  would  give  the  date  B.  C.  3107 
as  the  time  of  Ioshwaca,  and  confirm  the  above  passage  regarding 
BimDHA  being  contemporaneous  with  this  monarch ;  and  a  similarity 
of  Boond,  as  well  as  coincidence  of  date,  tempts  me  to  suggest  the 
poesible  identity  of  Icshwaca  with  Ksbsma  or  Kshxmaka,  who  is 
described  as  being  the  royal  patron  of  Kakusanda  Buddha*. 

To  explain  why  I  have  fixed  the  era  of  Ra'ma,  B.  C.  2387.  The 
Ujawalia  states  that  from  the  time  of  Rawbna  until  the  era  of 
Gautama  Buddha  (at  which  time  a  connected  Cingalese  history  com- 
menoesf)  1844  years  had  elapsed.  In  several  Cingalese  works}  the 
partial  enbmerging  of  Ceylon  is  mentioned  as  having  occurred  im« 
mediatdly  alter  the  death  of  Rawbna  ;  and  the  consequent  decrease  in 
the  drcnmference  of  the  island  is  stated  to  have  been  133  yoduns  or 
2128  milesf.  It  was  in  this  visitation  that  the  splendid  capital  Sri 
Lank£-pura  (which  was  situated  to  the  north-west  of  the  present 
island)  is  said  to  have  been  overwhelmed,  and 

**  Towen  and  temples  through  the  elouBf^  wsve 
A  glimmering  ray  of  tncient  spleadovr  gftve." 

Of  KOMAOAMM A, 

The  eecond  Buddha  of  the  present  diepeneatUm,  B.  C.  3099. 
At  a  time  when  long  continued  draught  had  caused  scarcity  and  sick- 
ness in  Ceylon,  Konaoamma  Buddha  appeared|| ;  and  seasonable 
rains  having  frdlen,  the  consequent  prosperity  of  the  country  was  at- 
tributed to  his  power  and  presence.  At  this  time  the  island  was 
caBed  Wara-dwipa,  and  the  peak  on  which  he,  according  to  the  cus- 
tom of  his  predecessors,  commenced  his  ministry  in  Ceylon,  was 

*  Tbapa  Wansae,  Bnddha  Waniae,  Blahawaniae,  Saddhama  Snmana,  Ri^a- 
walia,  R&jakatnaikara. 

t  Translated  and  arranged  by  Mr.  TumNoaa,  from  B.  C.  543  to  A.  C.  1815. 

X  Rajawalla,  Kadaimpota,  Lank4  Wictrie.  The  Kadaimpota  also  records  a 
similar  oalamifcy  as  haring  reduced  Lank&  to  its  present  size,  B.  C.  267. 

§  In  GuTZLAvr'a  History  of  China,  the  following  near  coincidence  of  dates 
with  regard  to  the  deluge  occurs.  ^<  We  are  now  arriyed  at  a  period  which  Con- 
wcivs  himself  has  delineated.*' 

**  Taou  began  to  reign  B.  C.  2337."  "There  is  an  extraordinary  eatsstro* 
phe  mentioned  in  the  reign  of  Yaov,  which  is  one  of  the  greatest  erents  in  the 
history  of  mankind,  the  deluge.  Mano-tss  (Mencins)  in  speaking  of  the  same 
event,  iwnsrks,  tiiat  at  the  time  of  Yaou  the  deluge  had  not  yet  entirely  sub* 
sided.  During  die  reign  of  Yaou,tv  commenced  the  draining  of  the  waten  ^ 
sad  the  confining  of  the  rirers  to  their  beds.' ' 

ll'  KAKAXA-MUifi,  Asiatic  Journal,  1834,  p.  220, 
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called  Samanta-kuta  or  Samanella ;  from  thence  he  Tuited  the  capi* 
tal  Wadhamanika,  situated  on  the  sonth  side  of  the  Maha-Mewnna 
gardens*,  which  then  bore  the  name  of  Maha-Antowana,  and 
being  acknowledged  as  a  Buddha  the  king  Samubdha  dedicated  to 
him  these  gardens  by  the  name  of  Anopawana.  At  the  request  of 
the  prophet,  the  king  Sobhana  sent  from  the 'continent  of  India  a 
branch  of  the  Udam^ara  tree,  accompanied  by  many  priests  and 
priestesses ;  the  whole  were  received  with  due  honor,  and  the  Udam- 
bara  tree  planted  by  the  king  Samctbdha  became  the  emblem  of  the 
new  Buddha.  Konaqamma  Buddha  (after  having  visited  the  various 
places  consecrated  by  the  presence  of  former  Buddhas  in  Lanki)  gave 
charge  over  the  priestesses  to  the  chief  priestess  Kanakadanta,  and 
over  the  priests  having  placed  SaDHAMA,  he  bestowed  his  girdle  as  a 
memorial  to  his  followers,  and  departed  for  the  city  of  king  Sobhana. 

Regarding  the  date  which  I  have  assigned  to  this  Buddha,  viz. 
B.  C.  2099. 

I  have  connected  the  reign  of  Pbadtota  king  of  Magadha,  with  the 
time  of  KoNAGAMMA  Buddha,  by  the  various  accounts  of  the  incarna- 
tions and  transmigrations  of  Gautama  Buddha  ;  these  all  state  that  at 
the  time  of  Konaoamma,  Qautama  was  incarnate  as  that  fortunate 
king  of  Magadha,  Pabwatia  or  FABOUTATAf ;  whom  I  consider  the  same 
as  Pbadtota  of  Jonbs  and  Bbntlbt,  Pbadhtota  of  Wilfobd,  and 
Pbidot'h  ANA  of  Tod.  These  authorities  all  agree  that  in  the  reign  of 
that  king  a  Buddha  appeared,  although  they  have  all  assigned  difier^ 
ent  dates  to  the  event.  I  follow  that  of  Sir  Wm.  Jonbs,  who  gives 
his  authority ;  a  quotation  from  the  Bhagawatamrita.  **  He  (Bud* 
dha)  became  visible  the  thousand  and  second  year  of  the  Kali  yuga 
being  past." 

"  PuBANJATA  son  of  the  twentieth  king  (of  Magadha)  was  put  to 
death  by  his  minister,  Sumaca,  who  placed  his  own  son  Pbadtota,  on 

•  *  At  Anaratdhapara. 

t  Lett  the  ftither  of  Pbavtota  being  a  murderer,  and  himtelf  an  iisiirper« 
•houldbe  made  objections  against  this  being  the  king  Pabwatia,  ia  whieh 
Bvddtiist  writers  have  declared  that  Gautama  Buddha  was  incamatet  I  qiifta 
the  life  of  the  most  revered  of  Baddhist  sorereigns,  Dhabmasoka,  asit  iswrittea 
by  Baddhist  priests,  and  which  may  be  thus  abridged  : 

He  commenced  his  career  as  Asoka,  a  prince  and  a  brtLhman  ;  attained  power 
by  becoming  a  fratrieide  and  nsurper;  B.  C.  323,  retained  it  as  a  sealoas 
Bvddliist,  and  died  king  of  India,  at  Patalipura,  (Pataa.)  His  memory  has  beea 
eitoUed  by  all  Baddhist  writers,  and  his  name  and  deeds  are  sanctified  by  th« 
appellation  OHAaM a  (the  righteous)  prefixed  to  Asoka. 

We  also  find,  that  Gautama  was  belicTed  to  have  been  incarnate  as  Sakta, 
a  chief  of  the  Yaksbas,  and  as  Atula  a  king  of  the  Nagas. 
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the  throne  of  his  master ;  and  this  revolution  constituteB  an  epoch  of 
the  highest  importance;  first,  because  it  happened*  according  to  the 
Bhagawatamrita»  two  years  exactly  before  Buddba's  appearance  in  the 
same  kingdom ;  next,  because  it  is  believed  by  the  Hindus  to  have 
taken  place  2100  B.  C. ;  and  lastly,  because  a  regular  chronology, 
ac<iording  to  the  number  of  years  in  each  d3masty,  has  been  esta- 
blished from  the  accession  of  PaiDTOTA  to  the  subversion  of  the  ge« 
nuine  Hindu  government."  In  the  Cingalese  accounts  we  find  Kona- 
OAMMA  received  that  protection  and  assistance  from  the  king  Sobha- 
NA*,  which  his  predecessor  had  received  from  the  king  Kshbma.  In 
tlie  list  of  kings  of  the  line  of  Buddha,  of  the  Ooru  or  Oorvasu  branch, 
in  Colonel  Tod's  tables,  and  about  the  year  B.  C.  2050,  we  find  the 
name  of  the  king  Sovahana  ;  and  in  supposing  Sobhana  and  Sovahana 
identical,  there  is  neither  discrepancy  of  dates  nor  designation,  for 
KoNAOAMMA  BuDDHA  Only  appeared  B.  C.  2099,  and  as  there  is  no 
letter  v  in  Cingalese,  Sovahana  would  be  written  Sobhana,  that 
being  the  nearest  transmutation. 

Of  K48TAPA, 
The  third  Buddha  in  the  present  dispeneatian,  B.  C.  1014. 
On  Kastapa  visiting  Ceylon,  he  found  it  called  Mad£»dwipa  ;  and 
the  capital  Wisala,  situated  on  the  west  of  the  Mah£-Mewuua  gardens, 
was  the  residence  of  the  king  Jatanta.  The  people  were  divided  into 
two  hos^e  parties,  the  one  headed  by  the  next  heir  to  the  throne, 
Samiddho;  the  other  by  the  king's  ministers  :  the  armies  had  approach* 
ed  each  other,  and  were  only  prevented  from  engaging  by  a  dreadful 
conflict  of  the  dements,  accompanied  by  darkness,  and  succeeded  by 
showers  of  fiery  sparks.  Kastapa  at  this  time  descended  from  the 
peak,  which  was  then  called  Subhakuta,  and  having  succeeded  in 
reconciling  the  contending  parties,  was  acknowledged  as  a  Buddha, 
and  the  Mah-Mewuna  gardens  were  ofiTered  to  him  by  the  name  of. 
Sagara  gardens.  From  Brahmadatta  of  the  Okakaf  race,  king  of 
Baranast,  he  procured  a  branch  of  the  Nigr6dha  tree,  which  was 
accompanied  by  numerous  priests  and  priestesses ;  and  was  planted 
in  the  consecrated  ground  of  Sagara,  by  the  king  Jatanta,  with  the 
ceremonies  which  had  been  performed  on  such  occasions  by  former 
kings.  Kastapa  after  converting  the  people,  and  visiting  the  places 
hallowed  by  the  presence  of  former  Buddhas,  bestowed  as  a  relic  to 
his  followers,  the  bathing  cloth  which  he  had  used;  then  giving 
charge  over  the  600  principal  priestesses  to  the  chief  of  them  Sud« 
hamma;  and  over  1000  priests  placing  Sarwamanda  to  maintam 
religion,  he  departed  from  the  island  to  return  to  Baranas.  Regard- 
*  SoBBANA.  t  Okaks,  lame  m  Iktbwakt.  X  Bsnarea. 
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ing  the  date  which  I  have  aaaigned  to  the  oommeneemeut  of  Kasta- 
fa'b  miniBtry : — 

In  a  fragment  of  a  poem  which  has  die  appearance  of  having  been 
rendered  into  Cingalese  from  Sanscrit,  called  the  Leechawee  history, 
Brahmadatta.  king  of  Baranas,  is  mentioned,  and  that  Buddha  was 
then  residing  in  that  dty.  The  date  is  given  in  round  nmnbers  2000 
years  after  the  commencement  of  the  KaU  ynga,  which  corresponds 

with •. B.   C.  1101 

Padmakarpa,  a  Laat  of  Bkoten,  fixes  thedatOy • 1058 

The  Chineie  pUee  the  birth  of  Buddha*, 1036 

M,BaiUy« 1031 

MatoDan  Sin, a  Chinese  Histomat, 1027 

.  De  Gaig^es,  from  Mongolian  record^, •••.»•   1027 

Japanese  Encyclopedia  fixes  his  birth, 1027 

Ditto  ditto  his  death, 960 

Inscription  at  Boddha  Gya*, 1014 

Mongol  Chronology  of  Pallas, 991 

Cassiano  by  the  ealcnUtions  of  the  Tibetians  appeared!, • 959 

Ditto  ditto  died, 950 

Giorgi,  death  of  Bnddha, 959 

La  mort  de  Bonddha,  on  plntot  de  Shakyamnni  le  premier  de  Bouddhas, 
est  plac^e  par  na  monument  d'nae  antbenticit^  incontestable,  L'Ency- 
elopedie  Japonaise,  ea  950  aTant  notri  ^re§, ••••     950 

From  these  concurring  dates*  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  that  the 
death  of  Kastapa  Buddha  occurred  about  B.  C.  950,  and  the  earlier 
dates  given  above,  are  either  that  of  his  birth  or  of  his  having 
become  a  Buddha. 

Of  Gautama, 
Thefowrth  Buddha  in  the  present  dispensation — Became  Buddha^B.  C. 

588;  dMed,B.C.54Z. 

B.  C.  543  is  the  era  of  Gautama  Buddha,  and  generally  used  in  tiie 
religious  and  historical  works  of  Ceylon. 

It  is  this  Gautama  whose  moral  doctrines  are  recognised  as  the  nde 
of  conduct ;  whose  name  is  still  invoked  as  the  present  Buddha  by 
the  Cingalese;  and  the  existing  records  of  whose  life  and  minis* 
try  are  so  minute  and  credible,  that  they  may  fairly  claim  to  be 
admitted  into  genuine  history.  The  following  are  a  few  of  the  moat 
remarkable  events  of  his  life,  particularly  as  connected  with  Ceylon. 

*  From  Sir  William  Jones's  Chronology  of  the  Hindos* 
t  PaiNsap's  Chronological  Tables. 
{  WiLFoan's  Chronological  list  of  the  kings  of  Bfaghada. 
§  Messrs.  BouaNouF  et  Lasbbk. 
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Prince  Siodhabta,  the  eon  of  king  Sudohodana,  by  one  of  his 
queens  Mata,  was  born  at  Kapilawasta  or  Kambuiwatpnra,  a  town  oi 
Central  India* ;  at  16  yean  of  age  he  was  married  to  the  princess 
Yasodak^  (called  also  Subhaddakacbchana),  and  when  29  years  of 
age  his  wife  brought  him  a  son  (who  was  called  Rahul  a,  and  after- 
wards became  a  priest).  On  the  same  day  that  his  son  was  bom, 
Sn>i>HAXTA  forsook  his  family  and  country,  and  commenced  a  life  of 
penance  and  meditation,  which  he  continued  for  six  years  in  the  forest 
of  Oorawelle ;  during  this  period  existing  solely  by  charity,  and  feed- 
ing on  wild  fruits.  He  fasted  for  49  days,  and  after  a  severe  struggle 
having  finally  overcome  Marya  and  his  attendant  host  of  demonsf, 
became  a  Buddha  by  the  name  of  Gautama. 

Gautama  Buddha  proceeded  to  commence  his  ministry,  and  first 
expounded  lus  doctrines  at  the  grove  called  Isipatanfc  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood  of  the  dty  of  Baranas.  In  the  ninth  month  after  he  became 
Buddha,  Gautama  arrived  at  the  town  of  Mahiwelligamt  the  capital 
of  the  Yakshas  in  Ceylon,  and  which  then  covered  a  space  twelve  miles 
in  length  and  eight  in  breadth  on  the  banks  of  the  Mahawelliganga. 
The  majority  of  the  Yakshas  appear  to  have  been  converted,  and  to 
have  driven  those  who  adhered  to  their  ancient  superstitions  into  an 
island  called  Yakgiri.  Tradition  places  this  island  to  the  south-east 
of  Ceylon,  and  the  legends  which  are  preserved  (on  that  coast)  of 
sunken  cities,  may  refer  to  some  territory,  of  which  the  Bass  rocks  are 
all  that  now  remcun. 

A  portion  of  the  hair  of  the  Buddha  was  enclosed  in  a  gulden  cas- 
ket, over  which  a  D&goba  was  built  at  Myungana§  in  Mahawelligam, 
and  this  relic  is  said  to  have  prevented  the  return  of  the  Yakshas || 
(devils)  whom  Buddha  had  expelled  :  i.  e.  the  worship  he  had  super- 
ceded. 

«  Madhya-d^a. 

f  It  might  be  translated  overcame  death  and  deadly  lin ',  for  (man)  and 
(mara)  tignifies  death,  destroying,  luat;  also  a  name  of  Kama,  god  of  lore. 
Clouoh's  Cingalese  Dictionary. 

X  Where  Myangana  now  stands  in  Beentinne. 

§  Mynngana  is  still  a  sacred  place  of  pilgrimage  near  the  village  of  Been- 
tinne ;  the  DAgoba  originally  bnilt  by  the  chief  of  the  converted  Yakshas,  was 
afterwards  enriched  by  the  addition  of  the  Griwa  (neck  bone)  relic,  and  enlarged 
to  the  height  of  twelve  cubits  ;  it  was  increased  by  the  king  Chula  Bhta  to 
thirty  cubits,  and  D(it6gaim<in6,  between  164  B.  C.  and  140,  raised  it  to  the 
height  of  ninety  cnbits. 

II  The  superstitions  of  the  Yakshas  had  again  become  general  in  the  time  of 
Panoukabhta  (100  years  after  Baddha),  aad  continued  to  prevail  nntil  B.  C. 
307. 

2u 
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Tbe  second  yisit  of  Gautama  Buddha  to  Ceylon  was  B.  C.  581 ;  on 
which  occasion  he  reconciled  two  rival  princes  of  the  Nagis,  Chulodsa 
and  Mahodea,  who  had  been  carrying  on  a  destructive  war.  Tliese 
princes  were  near  relations,  and  their  capitals  of  Kellania*  and 
Wadenaw^gallaf  were  situated  in  that  part  of  the  western  ooaat  of 
Ceylon  which  was  then  called  Nigi-diwinia.  On  the  termination  of 
their  feud,  the  throne  for  which  they  had  contended,  was  made  an 
offering  to  the  Buddha,  and  enshrined  by  the  Nig£s  in  the  Digobah 
of  Kellania{  to  be  worshipped  as  a  memorial  of  their  teacher. 

Gautama  Buddha  a  third  time  came  to  Ceylon  B.  C.  577,  and  hav- 
ing revisited  Kellania,  from  thence  proceeded  to  Scunanella  (Adam's 
peak),  Diganakhya  in  Ruhunu,  the  eight  places  at  Anuraadhapura, 
and  all  others  which  had  been  sanctified  by  former  Buddhas ;  then 
took  his  final  departure  from  the  island,  and  proceeded  to  his  principal 
residence  in  the  temple  of  Jaitawanarama  in  Saewatnuwara§  of 
Mag^adha.  Gautama  Buddha  continued  to  be  indefatigable  in  pub* 
lishing  his  doctrines,  and  to  be  eminently  successful  in  increasing  hia 
followers,  and  at  last  died  placidly  at  a  short  distance  from  the  town 
of  Kusin£r£nuwara  in  Malwa»  in  the  81st  year  of  his  age,  and  B.  C. 
543. 

Of  Maitrf, 
Turn  axpacTBD  Buddha»  whosb  advent  is  FoaaroLo  bt  Buddhists. 
Buddhists  believe  that  to  complete  the  predestined  number  of  the 
Buddhas,  allotted  for  the  Makd  Bhadra  Kalpa,  and  to  renovate  the 
faith  of  a  degenerating  race,  Maitri  Buddha  will  be  bom  of  Wiharb 
Dbwi,  who  in  her  last  transmigration  was  the  daughter  of  Ksllania 
TissA  Ra'ja,  and  who  about  B.  C.  220  became  queen  of  Miigam||, 
and  wife  of  Kawantibsa  BjCja. 

The  emblematic  tree  which  will  be  selected  by  Maitri'  Buddha,  and 
become  sacred  from  the  time  of  his  appearance  until  the  end  of  this 
Kalpa,  it  is  predicted  will  be  the  Nagaha  or  iron-wood  tree. 

*  Kellanifty  four  milet  from  Colomba. 
t  Wadeaaw&galla  in  the  Swinkorlea. 
X  This  D&goba  ttill  ezisto. 

I  BaddhsGyait  probably  SaewatnQwara,  and  containf  amidst  iti  sbapeless 
rains  the  remaina  of  6autama*8  residence ;  as  weU  as  the  wreck  of  thoie  aplen- 
did  templea  which  were  bvilt  to  commemorate  hia  worth,  or  corer  hia  lelica. 

II  The  roins  of  the  city  of  M&gam,  extend  OTer  a  conaiderable  space,  and  in- 
elude  sereral  large  Diigobaa  rained  and  oTergrown  with  jangle;  they  lie  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Menick  Gangs,  and  between  Katragam*  and  Hambsntotti } 
from  the  latter  place  to  Magam  is  fourteen  miles. 
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II.--lf<niiotr  of  m  Hmdk  Cohmf  in  Aneimd  Armenia,      Bf  Jobannbs 

Atdall,  Eeq,,  M.  A.  8. 

A  singular  account  of  a  certain  colony  of  Hindus,  that  emigrated  from 
India  into  Armenia,  is  recorded  in  the  historical  work  of  Zbnobios, 
a  Syrian  Bishop  and  primate  of  the  convent  called  Innaknian*,  who 
flourished  in  Armenia  in  the  beginning  of  the  third  century.  The 
narrative  was  evidently  written  in  Syriac.  and  intended  for  the  Syrian 
nation,  though  the  writer  seems  to  have  subsequently  1%-written  the 
same  in  the  Armenian  language,  but  with  Syrian  characters ;  the  letters 
of  our  alphabet  having  beeii  invented  a  century  posterior  to  that 
period.  By  a  very  long  residence  in  Armenia,  Zbnobius  was  success- 
fully enabled  to  acquire  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  Armenian  language, 
in  which  his  history  has  been  handed  down  to  us.  This  interesting 
work  was  published  in  Venice,  in  the  year  1 832,  being  carefully  collat- 
ed with  five  manuscript  copies,  written  in  different  periods. 

I  shall,  in  the  present  memoir,  first  give  a  description  of  this 
Hindu  colony  from  the  narrative  of  ZsNoaiua,  and  then  an  account 
of  the  religious  wars  waged  between  them  and  the  first  propagators 
of  Christianity  in  Armenia. 

"  This  people  had  a  most  extraordinary  appearance.  They  were 
black,  long-haired,  ugly  and  unpleasant  to  the  sight.  They  claimed  their 
origin  from  the  Hindus.  The  story  of  the  idols,  worshipped  by  them 
in  this  place,  is  simply  this  :  DiMBTat  ^nd  KbisanbtJ  were  brothers, 
and  both  Indian  princes.  They  were  found  guilty  of  a  plot  formed 
against  their  king,  Dina8kbt§,  who  sent  troops  after  them,  with 
instructions  either  to  put  them  to  death  or  to  banish  them  from  the 
country.  The  felons,  having  narrowly  escaped  the  pursuit,  took  a 
shelter  in  the  dominions  of  the  king  Valabsacbs,  who  bestowed  on 
them  the  principality  of  the  country  of  Taron.  Here  a  city  was 
founded  by  the  emigrants*  who  called  it  Vishap  or  Dragon.     Having 

*  b^9^fUL4%blL%  ^*"'*^^'^»  literally  meaaing,  aiDS  springs  or  foantaini* 
which  existed  in  the  place. 

t  0«hiirl7Sp  1^'^***  ^*  ^  Oreek  name,  probeblyborrowed  by  the  Hindu  from 
the  Bactrisns  or  the  descendants  of  the  troops  of  Albxahdbb  the  Great.. 

J  <^1»\J0,%1^  Kbisawby  is  derired  from  ^}^\J  ^-ji  ^^9  which  both,  in 

Armenian  and  Persian,  signifies  a  ringlet  or  a  cnrling  forelock.    Thos  we  have 
la  BiCHAmasoN    u^J-xic^r^-iwvi  locks  fragrant  as  amber. 

§  t\M  II  n4iH    Diwbskby  is  the  name  of  the  Indian  king  mentioned  in  the 
Armenian  text,  for  which  I  hare  in  vain  learohed  in  all  old  historical  records 
and  chronological  tobies  of  the  dynasties  of  anoieat  India. 
2  n  2 
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come  to  Ashtishat*,  they  raised  idols  there  in  the  Dame  of  those  they 
worshipped  in  India.  Fifteen  years  after  their  settlement  in  the 
country,  hoth  of  the  brothers  were  pnt  to  death  by  the  king,  for 
what  fault  I  do  not  know.  He  conferred  the  principality  on  their 
three  sons,  named  Kuab,  Mbohti  and  Horain.  The  first  built  a 
village,  and  called  it  after  his  own  name  Kuars.  The  second  founded 
a  village  on  the  plain,  and  called  it  after  his  own  name  MeghH. 
The  third  a)|o  built  a  viUage  in  the  province  of  Palunies,  and  gave 
it  the  appellation  of  Horains. 

After  a  certain  space  of  time,  Kuar,  Mbohti  and  Horain,  of  one 
accord,  resolved  on  changing  their  abode.  They  sojourned  on  the 
mountain  called  Karki,  which  to  a  delightful  temperature  added  a 
fine  and  picturesque  appearance.  It  abounded  in  game,  herbs,  wood* 
and  all  that  is  adapted  for  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  man.  Here 
they  raised  edifices,  where  they  set  up  two  idols,  respectively  dedicat- 
ed to  Kbisanbt  and  Dbmbtr,  in  honor  of  whom  attendants  were 
appointed  out  of  their  own  race.  Kbisanbt  had  long  flowing  hairs, 
in  imitation  of  which  his  priests  allowed  the  hairs  of  their  heads  to 
grow,  which  custom  was  afterwards  prohibited  by  authority.  This 
class  of  people,  on  being  converted  to  Christianity,  were  not  deeply 
rooted  in  their  faith.  They  durst  not,  however,  openly  profess  the 
religion  of  their  pagan  ancestors.  They  continued,  therefore,  dissem- 
blingly  to  allow  their  children  to  wear  plaited  hairs  on  the  crown  of 
their  heads,  in  remembrance  of  their  idolatrous  abominations." 

The  description  of  this  idolatrous  colony  is  entirely  accordant  with 
the  colour,  appearance,  manners  and  religion  of  the  present  Hindus. 
The  cause  of  their  emigration  from  India  is  distinctly  stated  by 
Zbnobius,  but  through  what  route  or  in  what  period  they  found 
their  way  into  Armenia,  it  is  very  difficult  to  determine.  It  is,  how- 
ever, clearly  evident  that  they  had  formed  a  permanent  settlement  in 
bur  country  prior  to  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era.  Valar- 
SACBS,  under  whose  government  they  found  protection;  was  grand- 
son of  Arsaces,  the  Parthian,  and  brother  of  Arsacbs  the  Great,  by 
whom  he  was  appointed  king  over  Armenia,  Anno  Mundi  3852,  or  a 
century  and  a  half  before  Christ.  I  shall  now  proceed  to  give  a 
translation  of  Zbnobius's  narrative  of  the  religious  wars  of  this 
Hindu  people  with  the  first  Christian  converts  of  Armenia. 

'  *  ULCLShClLS  ^'^^^^^^  was  a  city  in  Armeaia  Mi^or.  It  was  so  called  from 
ILCS  ^^^*fi^^^  ^^^  CIJLS  """"^  •  ^^^  innumerable  sacrifices  were  offered  there 
to  the  gods  and  goddesses  of  Armenia.  It  might,  perliaps^  be  well  compared  t# 
Jagann&th  or  Kill  Ghiit  of  tliis  coiintrj. 
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"  Having  taken  our  departure  from  Thordan»  we  intended  to  pro- 
ceed to  Carin  and  Hare.  St.  Grboort  was  informed  by  some  of  the 
pffinoes  of  the  existence  of  two  idolatrous  temples  in  the  province  of 
Taron,  the  inhabitants  of  which  offered  sacrifices  to  the  devil.  Here- 
vpon,  our  course  was  changed  to  the  place  where  these  temples  stood, 
with  a  view  to  effect  their  demolition.  Having  arrived  in  the  country 
of  Palunies,  in  the  extensive  village  called  Keisaney,  near  the  town  of 
Kuars,  we  met  there  some  of  the  heathen  priests.  Having  ascertained 
from  the  prince  of  Hashtens  that  on  the  following  day  the  great 
images  of  Kbisanbt  and  Dkmbtr  were  to  be  levelled  to  the  ground, 
they  repaired  to  the  temples  in  the  dead  of  the  night,  and  removed 
from  thence  all  the  treasure  into  subterraneous  places.  Intimation 
of  the  impending  danger  was  forthwith  sent  to  the  heathen  priests  in 
Asbtishat,  who  were  earnestly  urged  to  collect  warriors,  and  quietly 
join  them  on  the  morrow  in  order  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  battle, 
which  was  to  be  fougbt  by  the  great  Kbisanbt  with  the  apostate 
princes.  In  like  manner  the  inhabitants  of  Kuars  were  also  instigated 
to  lie  in  ambush  in  the  hedges  of  gardens,  and  ruffians  were  sent  to 
waylay  the  Christians  in  the  forests.  The  head  priest,  called  Arzan"^, 
and  his  son  Dbmbtr»  took  the  command  of  the  troops  stationed  at 
Kuarstan,  and  halted  there,  awaiting  the  arrival  of  reinforcements 
from  other  quarters.  On  the  following  day  they  made  a  descent  to 
the  skirts  of  the  mountain,  in  order  to  indulge  in  marauding  and 
pillage. 

"  St.  Grxoort,  accompanied  by  the  prince  of  Arzruniesf,  the  prince 
of  Anzevazies,  and  the  prince  of  the  house  of  AngU,  and  followed  by 
a  small  number  of  troops  amounting  to  about  three  hundred,  ascended 
the  mountain  in  the  third$  hour  of  the  day,  where  Arzan  lay  in  am- 
busb.  They  had  not  the  least  knowledge  of  the  position  of  the  ene- 
my, and  never  expected  to  meet  him  there.     On  a  near  approach  to 

*  n^pon  V  Arzan  J  literally  means  in  Armenian,  statue,  image  or  idol. 

"^  HP}>»(HlN*bM^  ^rzrHni€9  was  the  title  of  a  satrapy  in  Armenia,  and 
%\gti\^t%  eagle-bearert.  The  Satraps  known  by  this  appellation,  used  to  carry 
eagles  before  the  Arsacian  king  Valarsacbs  and  his  successors. 

:a'b^b'USn^^l  ^"y^^^*  *»»«  genitive  of  which  is  0.^9-171,811% 
Anglian,  means  the  house  of  Angl  \J^\fy*%  ^^  vulture.  This  was  a  title  of 
distinction,  conferred  on  a  noble  family  in  Armenia,  compared  to  that  bird  of  prey, 
on  account  of  the  ugliness  and  deformity  of  their  features. 

$  This  is  to  be  understood  according  to  the  mode  of  the  computation  of 
time,  obtaining  in  eastern  countries.  The  hour  mentioned  Iiere,  corresponds 
with  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Thus  we  have  in  the  Acts  :  "  For  these  are 
not  drunken,  as  ye  suppose,  seeing  it  is  but  the  third  hour  of  the  day." 
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the  acclivity  of  the  mountain^  Aezan  and  Dbkbtr  rashed  out  from 
the  ambuBcade,  and  on  a  signal  being  given,  the  trumpets  of  war  were 
sounded,  and  a  furious  attack  was  instantly  commenced.  This  was 
enough  to  alarm  the  Christian  princes,  whose  horses  took  fright  from 
the  sound  of  the  trumpets,  and  began  to  neigh  and  plunge,  and  create 
the  greatest  confusion.  Hereupon,  the  prince  of  the  house  of  Angl 
raised  his  voice  and  cried,  *  Prince  of  the  Seunies,  step  forward  and 
see  whether  these  are  the  troops  of  the  prince  of  the  north.'  The 
necessary  inquiries  were  made,  but  no  satisfactory  information  was 
obtained.  The  prince  of  the  Seunies  returned  and  insisted  on  the 
removal  of  St.  Gaaaoar  and  his  companions  to  a  secure  place,  lest, 
he  feared,  they  might  be  made  prisoners  by  the  enemy,  which  event 
would  surely  excite  the  anger  of  the  king,  and  bring  the  Christian 
princes  into  disg^race.  '  Send  then,'  added  he,  '  a  trusty  person  to 
recall  our  troops,  for  the  number  of  the  enemy  is  alarmingly  great, 
and  innumerable  flags  are  seen  waving  in  the  air.' 

**  No  sooner  was  the  warning  given,  than  the  prince  of  the  house  of 
Angl,  g^ve  charge  of  St.  Grboort  to  the  prince  of  the  Mocks,  with 
instructions  to  convey  him  to  the  castle  of  Olkan,  and  there  to  await 
the  issue  of  the  battle.  Information  of  this  was  immediately  sent  to 
the  troops.  The  prince  of  the  Mocks,  accompanied  by  St.  Gasooar, 
descended  the  declivity  of  the  mountain,  wishing  to  repair  to  Kuars« 
They  met  with  great  resistance  on  the  way  from  a  party  of  the 
enemy,  but  by  the  help  of  Providence*  at  last  succeeded  in  effecting 
their  escape.  We  were,  however,"  pursued  by  a  number  of  villagers, 
but  being  mounted  on  swift  horses,  took  refuge  in  the  castle  of 
Olkan,  where  we  met  with  a  timely  assistance  and  protection.  The 
villagers  having  proceeded  to  the  town  of  Kuars,  informed  its  people 
of  the  place  of  our  retreat.  The  castle  of  Olkan  was,  therefore, 
instantly  besieged.  We  were  thus  seized  with  apprehensions  for 
our  safety,  and  forthwith  dispatched  a  messenger  with  letters  to  the 
prince  of  the  house  of  Angl,  conveying  him  information  of  the  peril- 
ous situation  in  which  we  were  then  placed.  He  immediately  sent 
us  four  thousand  troops,  all  selected  from  the  army,  and  furnished 
with  swords,  who  crossed  the  river  and  reached  their  destination  on 
the  following  day.  After  a  siege  of  three  days,  they  took  possession 
of  the  town  of  Kuars,  and  reduced  its  walls  to  ruins,  and  razed  all 
its  houses  to  the  ground.  The  people  of  the  place,  that  had  escaped 
the  stroke  of  the  sword,  were  conducted  to  Meghti. 

"  The  Christian  princes  being  apprised  of  this,  ascended  the  moun- 
tain, and  descried  Arzan  in  ambuscade  with  four  hundred  men,  more 
or  less.    They  immediately  made  a  sortie  on  the  enemy*  and  put 
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Akzan  to  flight.  The  Armenian  troops  having  heard  the  din  of 
hattle,  immediately  crowded  to  the  mountain.  Upon  this,  Arzan 
began  to  raUy,  and  heap  on  the  Armenian  princes  torrents  of  abuse. 
*  Step  forward,  said  he, '  ye  base  apostates,  who  disbelieve  the  gods 
of  your  ancestors,  and  are  opposed  to  the  glorious  Kbisanbt.  Do 
you  not  know  that  it  is  Kbisanbt  that  wages  war  with  you  this  day, 
and  will  subdue  you  under  our  hands,  and  inflict  you  with  blindness 
and  death  ?'  The  prince  of  Arzrunies,  having  rushed  forward,  said, 
*Thou  worthless  bully,  if  you  fight  on  behalf  of  your  gods,  you 
deceive  yourselves ;  if  you  fight  on  behalf  of  your  country,  you  only 
display  your  own  folly.  Behold  the  prince  of  the  house  of  Angl, 
and  the  prince  of  the  house  of  Seunies,  and  the  other  nobles,  whom 
you  know  too  well.'  To  which  Dbmbtb,  the  son  of  Abzan,  thus 
replied :  '  Listen  unto  us,  ye  Armenian  princes !  it  is  now  nearly 
forty  years  since  we  are  engaged  in  the  service  of  the  mighty  gods. 
We  have  an  experience  of  their  powers,  and  are  assured  that  they 
fight  with  the  enemies  of  their  servants.  We  are  not,  however,  able 
to  cope  with  you  in  battle.  This  is  the  habitation  of  the  king  of 
Armenia,  and  ye  are  his  nobles.  But,  be  it  known  to  you  all,  that 
though  it  is  out  of  our  power  to  conquer  you,  yet  we  prefer  to  die  a 
glorious  death  to-day  in  upholding  the  honor  of  our  g^s,  than  to 
live  and  see  their  temples  polluted  by  you.  Death  is,  therefore,  more 
welcome  to  us  than  life.'  Having  spoken  this,  Dbmbtb  challenged 
the  prince  of  the  house  of  Angl  to  a  single  battle. 

"  The  prince  of  the  house  of  Angl  having  accepted  the  challenge, 
made  an  instantaneous  attack  on  Abzan,  who  inflicted  a  wound  with 
his  spear  on  one  of  the  thighs  of  his  antagonist,  and  was  on  the 
point  of  levelling  him  to  the  ground.  The  prince  of  the  house  of 
Angl  having,  by  an  adroit  movement,  regained  his  position,  thus 
addressed  the  enemy  :  '  Know  thou  this,  Abzan  !  that  this  spot 
must  receive  the  appellation,  by  which  you  are  called  ;  for  here  thou 
art  destined  to  fall,  and  be  fixed  like  a  statue  !'  No  sooner  was  this 
spoken,  than  he  lifted  up  his  arm,  and  aimed  a  stroke  of  his  sword 
on  his  right  shoulder,  by  which  his  head,  together  with  his  left 
shoulder  and  leg,  was  instantly  severed  from  the  body.  Thus  fell 
Abzan,  and  was  fixed  like  a  statue  on  the  ground.  He  was  buried 
on  the  very  spot,  which  to  this  day  is  called,  after  his  name, 
ArMon, 

"  Hereupon  the  heathen  army  was  immediately  swelled  by  re-inforce- 
ments  sent  by  the  priests  from  the  city  of  Vishap.  The  people  of  Par- 
tukh,  and  Meghti  and  Astaghon,  also  crowded  to  the  spot  of  battle. 
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and  the  number  of  the  army  was  thus  increased  to  five  thousand  four 
hundred  and  fifty. 

"  Their  arrival  in  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  created  great  noise 
and  confusion  in  the  ranks  of  the  two  armies.  The  heathen  priests 
made  a  simultaneous  attack  on  the  Armenian  troops,  and  by  a  vigor- 
ous pursuit  after  them  made  them  descend  the  declivity  of  the  moon* 
tain  and  fly  towards  the  village.  The  villagers,  who  lay  in  ambush, 
having  encountered  our  troops,  stopped  their  progress,  and  these 
being  thus  hemmed  in  on  both  sides,  were  put  to  the  sword.  But 
the  prince  of  the  house  of  Angl  having  passed  through  the  ranks  of 
the  heathen  priests,  directed  his  course  towards  the  mountain,  where 
several  men  were  kept  in  reserve,  and  caused  g^eat  mischief  by 
flinging  stones  at  our  horses.  Dbm btb  having  observed  the  prince 
of  the  house  of  Angl  ascend  the  mountain,  left  the  rest  below  and 
pursued  his  steps.  He  was  immediately  followed  by  his  troops,  all 
mounted  on  horses. 

"  The  battle  was  resumed  on  the  top  of  the  mountain.  Our  army 
waited  in  expectation  of  further  re-inforcements.  The  whole  of  our 
troops  had  not  yet  assembled  on  the  spot,  of  whom  four  thousand 
remained  in  charge  of  the  prisoners  in  M eghti,  and  three  thousand 
proceeded  to  Basain  and  Hare.  The  rest  were  given  to  pillage  and 
marauding  in  the  field.  Ere  decisive  blows  were  exchanged,  the 
approach  of  night  put  a  stop  to  further  operations.  Both  armies 
were,  therefore,  obliged  to  encamp  on  the  spot  and  wait  the  dawn  of 
the  mom.  On  the  following  day  the  expected  Armenian  troops 
made  their  appearance ;  and  a  re-inforcement  of  about  five  hundred 
men,  from  the  city  of  Tirakatar,  came  to  the  assistance  of  the  heathen 
priests.  The  number  of  both  armies  were  swelled  in  this  n^anner. 
The  heathens  amoimted  to  six  thousand  nine  hundred  and  forty- six 
men,  while  the  Armenians  were  only  five  thousand  and  eighty  in  all. 
The  trumpets  were  sounded,  and  the  battle  commenced  on  both  sides. 
In  the  beginning  the  Armenians  proved  victorious  over  the  heathens. 
But  the  prince  of  Hashtens,  formerly  attached  to  the  party  of  Dsmbtr, 
but  now  commanding  the  Armenian  army,  deserted  his  post,  and 
joined  the  ranks  of  the  heathen  priests  with  seven  hundred  men.  The 
Armenians  met  with  a  formidable  antagonist  in  this  deserter.  Our 
troops  were  seized  with  fear  and  dismay  at  the  desertion  of  this 
brave  warrior,  whose  superiority  in  military  operations  was  generally 
acknowledged,  and  whose  extraordinary  prowess  had  rendered  him 
an  object  of  respect  and  admiration  with  all  the  Armenian  princes.- 
The  rebel  attacked  our  army  with  the  g^reatest  fury,  and  was  flushed 
with  the  success  of  his  arms.     Hereupon  the  prince  of  the  Seunies 
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cried  to  him  in  a  contemptuous  voice,  •  Thou  whelp  of  a  wolf*  !  thou 
heganat  to  display  the  dispoaition  of  thy  father,  and  feel  a  delight  in 
feasting  upon  carrion/     The  rehel  replied  in  a  bold  and  reproachful 
manner.  •  Thou  vainglorious  eaglef !   thou  only  piquest  thyself  on 
the  power  of  thy  wings ;  but  if  thou  ever  fallest  in  one  of  my  traps, 
thou  shalt  soon  feel  the  weight  of  my  arms.'     The  prince  of  the 
Seunies  could  not  brook  this  taunt,  but  furiously  rushing  on  him, 
du-ected  the  axe  which  he  held  in  his  hand  to  his  helmet,  and  having 
driven  him  to  some  distance  from  his  troops,  pursued  him  to  the 
eastward  of  the  mountain.     Here,  opposite  to  the  convent  of  Innak- 
nian,  he  brought  him  to  the  ground  by  a  violent   shove  from  the 
horse  ;  and  having  himself  alighted,  instantly  severed  his  head  from 
the  body,  which  he  precipitated  headlong  from  the  mountain.     '  Now,* 
said  he,  *  let  vultures  behold  you,  and  know  that  the  eagle  has  killed 
the  hare/    Immediately  after  this,  the  prince  of  the  Seunies  returned 
to  the  army;  and  the  place  where  the  prince  of  Hashtens  fell,  is  to 
this  day  called  by  the  appellation  of  the  Eagles. 

"  The  Armenians  were  emboldened  by  this  success,  and  the  prince 
of  Arzrunies  attacked  the  head  priest  of  Ashtishat,  called  Mbtakbs 
whom  he  dragged  to  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  commanding  a 
view  of  the  battle.  Mbtakbs  here  made  a  violent  resistance,  and 
inflicted  a  wound  on  one  of  thq  thighs  of  his  pursuer.  The  latter, 
burning  with  rage  and  a  spirit  of  revenge,  levelled  a  stroke  of  his 
Bcymetar  on  his  neck,  which  he  cut  oflT  from  the  body.  He  threw 
down  the  headless  trunk,  and  the  spot  where  the  deed  was  committed, 
received  the  appellation  of  Metsakol. 

"  The  prince  of  J  Arges  seeing  this,  consulted  his  safety  in  flight, 
and  secured  himself  in  a  place  of  concealment.  The  prince  of  Arzru- 
nies, seemingly  not  noticing  this,  gently  approached  the  fugitive,  and 
made  a  sudden  and  unexpected  attack  on  him.  The  wretch  fled  into 
the  forest,  wher^  the  sharp  point  of  one  of  the  branches  of  a  tree 
having  passed  through  his  breast,  hastened  his  fall  and  dissolution! 
The  conqueror  returned  with  the  horse  of  the  dead,  and  the  spot 
was  called  the  vale  of  Arges. 

"  Immediately  after  his  return  he  found  DxifiTa  and  the  prince  of 

•  ^haeUa'lflPbh'U  ^«*'«*^«^.  litenUy,  meaat  «    youDg  wolf,  or  tho 
cnb  of  a  wolf. 

'''  IX'^e  aPJ^dhne  St\3Jh  ^  w*ba«iT«modcof  exprenlon  in  ArmenUa, 
rfMilsr  to  that  of  q^^q    qjqj^    q^(^  tkou  toa  of  a  dog. 

t  hCWl'ii'U  ILPifiJlNB  ^'^^^^  <^  Arges  wtM  another  title  of  nobility  in 
ArsMnit,  literally  signifying  the  jirtece  qfihs  boars. 
2x 
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the  house  of  Angl  wrestling  together  with  the  greatest  fory.  Having 
made  a  violent  rush,  he  chopped  off  the  right  shoulder  of  the  former, 
and  threw  it  ou  the  ground.  The  severed  head  he  carried  away  in 
his  knapsack.  The  victorious  Armenians  put  the  heathen  army  to 
the  sword,  and  the  number  of  the  killed  amounted  to  one  thousand 
and  thirty-eight.  The  rest  were  made  prisoners,  and  stripped  of  all 
they  were  possessed  of.  The  son  of  the  prince  of  the  Mocks  fell  in 
the  battle  by  the  hand  of  Dbmbtr,  and  this  melancholy  event  spread 
universal  sorrow  among  the  Armenian  troops. 

"  The  fall  of  Dbmbtr  was  made  a  signal  of  cessation  from  slaughter, 
and  the  trumpet  of  peace  was  sounded  by  order  of  the  prince  of  the 
Seunies.  The  two  armies  immediately  desisted  from  the  continuance 
oi  carnage.  The  surviving  heathen  priests  gladly  availed  themselves 
of  the  occasion,  by  soliciting  the  Armenian  princes  to  sanction  the 
interment  of  their  dead.  Their  request  was  readily  granted.  The 
killed  on  both  sides  were  collected  in  heaps,  and  buried  in  pits  dug 
for  the  purpose.  Monuments  were  raised  on  their  graves,  bearing 
the  following  inscription,  in  S3rrian,  Hellenic,  and  Ismaelitish  charac- 
ters. 

afraAb^i  -nasbPaAir  no  b'utN  ene*  uhtjsmi 

no  m.Q  aeiiP  'b  p^a'uirai, 
bb  ^V)*  *bira  ULPH  -^aAiiP  bPtonKu  bN  nwa- 
bN  Aaeu  *nasbPaAir  iLPiLpa^  <l\i\]%  ^bua^buia  wm 

bN  a,airb  +PbUSIli)b» 

rr  THE  FIRST  BATTLE  FOUGHT  VERY  FIERCELY, 
THE  CHIEF  COMMANDER  IN  THE  BATTLE  WAS  ARZAN  THE  HEAD  PRIEST, 

WHO  LIES  HERE  INTERRED, 
AND  WITH  HIM  ONE  THOUSAND  AND  THIRTY-EIGHT  MEN. 
WE  WAGED  THIS  WAR  FOR  THE  IDOL  KEISANEY 
AND  ON  BEHALF  OF  CHRIST.** 

Here  concludes  the  narrative  of  the  religious  war.  Our  historian, 
it  appears,  was  an  eye-witness  to  the  scene  he  describes.  This  vic- 
tory was  celebrated  by  the  Armenians  with  the  greatest  pomp  and 
merriment.  The  heathen  temples  were  razed  to  the  ground,  and 
the  images  of  Kbibanbt  and  Dbmbtr  were  broken  to  pieces.  They 
were  both  made  of  brass.  The  length  of  the  former  was  fifteen  feet, 
and  that  of  the  latter  twelve  feet.  The  priests  of  the  idols,  with 
tears  in  their  eyes,  intreated  the  victors  to  put  themselves  to  death, 
rather  than  destroy  their  mighty  Kbisanbt.  Six  of  the  priests 
were  killed  on  the  spot,  for  the  resistance  they  offered  to  the  Armeni- 
ans.    On  the  restoration  of  peace,  the  prince  of  the  Seunies  proceeded 
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to  the  village  of  Knars,  and  succeeded  in  persuading  its  inhabitants 
to  forsake  idolatry  and  embrace  the  Christian  religion.  Being  duly 
prepared  for  baptism,  they  were  conducted  to  the  valley  of  Ayzasan, 
where  they  were  baptised  by  St.  Grkgort,  and  thus  admitted  into 
the  fellowship  of  the  Church  of  Christ.  "  The  number  of  persons," 
says  ZsNOBivs,  "  christened  on  the  first  of  Navasard*,  including  men 
and  children,  amounted  to  five  thousand  and  fifty."  Females,  it 
appears,  were  excluded  from  this  number,  and  baptised  on  another 
day,  appointed  for  the  occasion.  Some  of  the  heathen  priests  and 
their  fBimilies,  however,  tenaciously  adhered  to  the  idolatrous  practices 
of  their  forefathers.  The  paternal  persuasions  of  St.  Greoort  had 
no  efifect  upon  their  minds.  "  Remember  this  well,"  said  they  to  the 
Armenian  princes,  "  that  if  we  live,  we  will  make  you  a  recompense 
for  your  treatment ;  but,  if  we  die,  the  gods  will  wreck  their  venge- 
ance on  you  all  on  our  behalf!"  Hereupon  the  prince  of  the  house 
of  Angl  ordered  them  to  be  taken  to  the  city  of  Phaitacaranf,  where 
they  were  imprisoned  and  their  heads  shaved.  The  number  of  these 
prisoners  amounted  to  four  hundred. 

It  is  impossible  to  know  what  was  the  number  of  this  Hindu  colony 
at  the  time  of  their  emigration  from  India  into  Armenia.  We  are, 
however,  certain,  that  from  the  date  of  their  first  settlen^ent  in  the 
Armenian  province  of  Taron  to  the  day  of  the  memorable  battle,  a 
period  of  about  four  hundred  and  fifty  years,  they  must  have  consi- 
derably increased  and  multiplied,  and  thus  formed  a  part  of  the  popu- 
lation of  the  country.  No  vestiges  of  this  Hindu  race  can,  at  present, 
be  traced  in  Armenia,  save  the  record  of  their  exploits,  handed  down 
to  us  in  the  narrative  of  Zknobius}. 


«  <  11  Kll  niLfb  ^^'^f^^"^^  1*  ^^^  o^  ^^^  ancient  Armenian  months,  corre- 
sponding with  the  month  of  Augvit.  An  account  of  these  months  is  given  by  M. 
Brosbbt  in  the  Noweau  Journal  AHaiique  for  December  1832,  page  526. 

'^  4^lLBSUL4ll.Pt}.^  P^^^^^'*  ^^  ^^  capital  of  an  extensive  province 
of  that  name,  where  Sanatkue,  the  great  Armenian  Satrap,  proclaimed  himself 
king  immediately  after  the  death  of  Tibioatss.  It  is  sitoated  on  the  confluence 
of  the  rivers  Arazes  and  Knr. 

%  Oar  historian  was  also  called  by  the  appellation  of  <^m]^||  Glak^  whom  St. 

Gbboort  appointed  primate  of  the   convent  of  b^*v,U,t|%lylJ.*g  Innaknian, 
which  afterwards  received  the  appellation  of  <fil^(].|)  ^'«^< 
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III. — Facsimiles  of  various  Ancient  Inscriptions. 

Fearing  that  many  of  the  inacriptions  with  copies  of  which  I  have 
been  favored  by  my  mufussil  correspondents,  may  be  mislaid  or  lost 
sight  of  unless  committed  to  print,  I  am  led  to  anticipate  the  full  ex- 
planation which  many  of  them  doubtless  might  receive  from  those  who 
have  learning,  industry,  and  will,  to  decypher  them,  but  want  the 
necessary  leisure  at  present  to  undertake  the  task» — by  transferring 
them  to  the  stone  at  once,  and  recording  them  in  the  Journal  along 
with  the  notes  that  accompanied  them,  where  they  may  be  at  all  times 
available  when  accidental  discovery  may  open  a  clue  to  their  interpre- 
tation. Some  indeed  are  of  a  promising  nature,  andhave  been  in  a  great 
measure  made  out,  while  others  have  been  alluded  to  in  former  Nos. 
of  the  Journal  or  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Society,  to  which  refer- 
ence alone  is  all  that  can  be  offered.  I  must  proceed  in  the  inverse 
order  of  the  plates,  having  numbered  them  without  consideration. 

Konkan  Inscription. 

No.  I.  of  Plate  X.  is  the  reduced  facsimile  of  an  inscription  on 
a  slab  of  stone  from  Wara  in  South  Konkan,  presented  to  the 
Bombay  Literary  Society  by  Captain  T.  Jbrvis,  of  the  Engineers,  by 
whom  it  was  supposed  to  be  in  the  Cufic  character.  It  was  communi- 
cated to  the  Bengal  Society  by  our  associate  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bat£ma.n, 
in  January,  (see  p.  58.) 

Those  who  have  noticed  the  series  of  ancient  Hindu  coins  depicted 
in  the  November  and  December  Nos.  of  the  Journal  of  last  year,  will 
doubtless  recognize  in  the  present  inscription  the  peculiar  form  of  the 
Nagari  character  on  the  Saurashtra  group  of  coins.  The  trisul  sur- 
mounting the  inscription  would  indeed  have  been  sufficient  to  negative 
the  possibility  of  its  Cufic  origin.  From  the  position  of  this  8}'mbol, 
which  we  must  suppose  to  have  been  in  the  centre  of  the  slab,  it  is 
probable  that  a  third  of  the  inscription  on  the  left  hand  is  broken  off, 
which  alone  would  prevent  the  possibility  of  coming  at  the  purport 
of  it.  This  is  a  pity  on  more  than  one  account ;  for  the  initial  invo- 
cation might  have  afforded  a  clue  to  a  few  of  the  letters,  to  the 
language,  and  to  the  sect  of  Hindus  that  erected  the  monument ;  al- 
though the  latter  may  be  considered  to  be  sufficiently  established  by 
the  symbol  of  Siva  surmounting  the  legend. 

The  chief  peculiarity  of  this  form  of  alphabet  is,  that  the  tails  of  the 
letters  are  lengthened  and  turned  up  backwards  in  a  loop.  Abstracting 
this  portion,  the  essential  part  of  the  letter  resembles  the  Gujeritf 
type  of  Mr.  Wathen's  inscriptions,  (See  vol.  iv.  p.  477.)  The  voweb 
idso  belong  to  the  same  type  :  the  y  is  subjoined  to  the  s  and  other 
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consonants  in  the  same  manner ;  and»  in  short,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  both  are  of  one  family,  and  that  the  monuments  bearing 
these  characters  may  boast  of  as  high  an  antiquity  as  has  been  allowed 
to  the  coins,  (PI.  XLIX.  vol.  iv.  page  684,)  of  the  Saurashtra  g^oup. 
8ome  of  these,  it  will  be  remembered,  have  a  trilingual  s3rmbol,  in  com- 
mon with  the  oldest  form  of  coins  dug  up  near  Sehiranpur ;  and  the 
head  on  their  obverse  is  supposed  to  be  imitated  from  the  Greek  coins 
of  Kodos,  probably  a  Parthian  successor  of  some  of  the  petty  Greek 
chieftains  on  the  Indus.     Other  coins  have  a  trident  on  the  reverse. 

In  the  first  and  third  lines  there  appear  to  be  numerals,  which  may 
be  read  ^^^^  and  *^^««,  1110  and  1 100:  the  figure  (me  being  rather 
like  the  Bengflf  than  the  Nigarf  form.  Iliese  however  can  hardly 
refer  in  any  known  era  to  the  period  assigned  to  the  coins. 

Moulmein  Inscription. 
No,  II.  of  the  same  plate,  is  the  inscription  in  the  Barma  character 
and  Tb/dtji  language  found  in  the  Damatha  Cavern  near  Moulmein  by 
Captain  W.  Folbt,  and  mentioned  in  his  paper,  (page  274  of  the 
preceding  No.)  1  have  appended  a  translation  by  Ratna  Paula  in  a 
postscript  to  the  same  paper,  but  nothing  can  be  made  of  such  an 
enigmatical  jumble  of  figures. 

Chunar  Inscription. 

No.  I.  of  Plate  IX.  is  taken  from  a  pencil  sketch  of  a  stone  slab 
in  the  Fort  of  Chunar  near  Benares,  by  Lieut.  A.  Cumningham, 
EiUgineers. 

This  young  officer,  who  during  his  short  residence  at  Benares  has 
brought  so  many  facts  and  antiquities  to  light  as  to  make  me  blush  for 
my  own  inactive  residence  there,  had  some  time  previously  sent  me  a 
Nagarf  transcript  of  the  same  inscription,  in  its  present  mutilated 
condition,  written  out  by  a  Benares  pandit,  who  also  supplied  the 
missing  part  of  the  text  from  a  copy  taken,  he  asserted,  some  years 
ago,  before  the  surfietce  of  the  stone  had  peeled  away.  An  imperfect 
copy  of  t^e  same,  as  it  formerly  existed,  was  also  found  among  the  Fort 
Adjutant's  records  at  Chunar.  On  comparing  the  three,  however, 
many  discrepancies  were  perceived,  and  the  position  of  the  erasures 
was  not  marked  in  the  pandit's  transcript.  I  therefore  again  wrote 
to  Lieut.  Cunningham,  who  proceeded  to  the  fort  and  took  the  copy 
himself  from  the  stone,  whence  the  present  lithograph  is  made. 

Having  such  abundant  materials  for  making  out  what  appeared  a 
most  simple  inscription,  I  entrusted  the  whole  to  a  young  pandit,  late 
of  the  English  class  in  the  Sanscrit  College,  to  put  together  and  trans- 
late.   He  made  several  alterations  in  the  Benares  pandit's  readings, 
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and  substituted  what  he  considered  would  better  fill  up  the  gaps ;  the 
sense  was,  however,  so  completely  jumbled  by  these  amendments,  that 
I  was  loth  to  trust  the  translation  to  print  without  first  troubling  our 
learned  Vice-President,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Mill,  to  look  it  over :  and  it  "was 
fortunate  1  did  so,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  comment  his  valuable  notes 
afibrd  on  the  attempt  of  the  Benares  pandit !  As  for  the  Bengali's  ver* 
sion,  it  was  so  much  worse  as  to  be  unworthy  of  notice. 

I  had  first  imagined  that  the  Shahab  ctd-din,  whose  invasion  and 
assault  brings  upon  him  the  epithet  of  '^VTUrr  (the  wicked-minded 
and  tyrannical  Yavana,)  must  be  the  first  Pat&n  sovereign  of  that 
name,  whose  overthrow  of  Rija  Banar  of  Benares  in  1 193,  A.  D.,  is 
circumstantially  recorded  in  Fxrishta.  The  date,  however,  which  cor- 
responds with  Thursday,  the  5th  August,  1333,  A.  D.,  fiaUs  in  the 
reign  of  Muhahmbd  Shah  ;  and  Dr.  Mill  has  succeeded  in  discover- 
ing the  actual  owner  of  the  title  Shahab  ud-din  referred  to. 

The  inscription  has  some  interest  in  a  historical  view,  as  supplying 
the  names  of  three  successive  rdjas  of  Benares  in  the  1 3th  century, 
of  which  no  clue  is  to  be  obtained  from  other  sources.  Neither  local 
tradition  nor  history  supply  any  information  regarding  the  holy  city  sub- 
sequent to  Jthe  overthrow  of  the  fort  by  Cutb  ud-din,  until  a  cursory 
notice  of  it  occurs*  as  the  site  of  an  encampment,  in  Babbr's  Memoirs. 

Dr.  Mill's  restoration  of  the  text  is  as  follows,  placing  the  inter- 
polations in  smaller  type.  1  have  inserted  his  notes  on  the  pandit's 
version,  as  afibrding  an  useful  example  of  the  caution  necessary  in 
such  cases,  and  proving  how  utterly  void  of  trust  are  the  attempts  of  the 
pandits  of  the  present  day,  unless  they  have  to  deal  with  one  capable 
of  understanding  what  they  would  foist  upon  the  unsuspicious  as 
faithful  transcript  and  good  sense. 

2  II  •   ^fritr  ^nwff^RTtr  fro^i  wiinfw  i 

3  III.    ^^wT^wnrir  ^mr:  ^w^  ^'^mVfhm^ \ 


A*/»v.--4j.J". 
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5    VI.       ji*i<wftf*[^'w  ^  ^^t^]frrer:  I 
HIT  ^vm  ^  ?rat  ir^ifi^  [vf^irt^^;  w 

VII.  ^w:  #]  M^ftfiniii^^  TO  irr^  [  ^  yt^ii  I 

VIII.  iRTO  iw  irft^^t^ireiT  ff[*^»*T*^' » 

7  l|^*ll«ll  TliTT  ^TT  inpf  yiPni^*IH  I! 

10  XI.      eiwii^Ji^^T  ^*i^  twwT  ^mr  ^  w^^t  i 

Translation. 

Om  !  Salutation  to  GANAPiiTi. 

I.  Of  him  who  under  the  name  of  DsViicA,  reigned  on  the  oppo- 
site coast  to  Kiisi  (Benares),  the  son  called  Sbvana  was  as  the  sun  in 
the  firmament,  greatly  renowned. 

II.  That  king  being  celebrated  as  illustrious  by  the  sovereigns  of 
the  world,  was  ever  surrounded  by  sages«  ever  devoted  to  Sambhu 
[or  Siva],  as  the  bee  to  the  lotus. 

III.  Of  him  was  Chandraoana  born,  merciful,  devout  to  the  gods, 
endued  with  all  kingly  virtues,  lord  of  aU,  guardian  of  the  city, 
(Benares). 

IV.  His  younger  brother  Svami  R&ja  excels  as  a  religious  king, 
gracious  to  all  creatures,  and  skilfully  exercising  government,  to  the 
delight  of  good  men. 

V.  By  MuHAMMBD*,    lord  of  the  hostile  Yavanas   [Moghals] 

*  This  waa  Mub  ammid  Sha'h,  the  third  Emperor  of  Dehli  of  that  name,  who 
succeeded  hia  father  Tvohlec  Sha'h  Ghatasb  uo-oIn,  A.  H.  725— eight  years 
before  the  date  of  this  iascription^celebrated  for  his  frantic  expedition  to  the 
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Shahab  tD-DiN*  and  the  rest,  tbough  an  enemy,  was  SAiRAjAf*  the 

« 

treasure  of  benignity,  employed  as  prime  minister. 

VI.  (By  him)  from  a  (far)  country  (was  an  army  sent  to  the  bank 
of  the)  Ganges.  (The  king)  on  hearing  of  this^  (believed)  that  an 
angry  and  invincible  (enemy  was  approaching.) 

VII.  Upon  this  (Svami  Raja  and  other  brave  men),  went  with 
horses  and  men,  and  sound  (of  arms,  &c.)  to  defend  from  the  assaults 
of  the  (foe,  their  fort)  [Chunar.] 

VIII.  Then  did  all  the  inhabitants  sleep  secure,  for  those  (waves 
of  terror)  had  passed  by :  (and  then  the  army  of  Yavanas  entered 
their  fort  by  surprise  or  stratagem.) 

IX.  And  since  pacification t  was  not  expedient,  he  [Svami  Raja} 

Chinese  border,  his  attempt  to  remove  the  seat  of  empire  from  Dehli  to  Doula- 
tibad,  his  application  for  investiture  from  the  Khaliph  of  Mecca,  and  many  ex- 
travagancies which  caused  his  sanity  to  be  suspected.  [The  name  Yavana,  at 
is  well  hnown,  is  generally  applied  by  the  Brahmins  to  their  Mahometan  con- 
querors ;  though  arising  from  a  misconception  of  the  term  as  occurring  in  their 
own  ancient  books,  where  it  undoubtedly  refers  to  the  Greeks,  whom  Persian% 
Phoenicians  and  Hebrews  always  designated  by  the*same  name.] 

*  The  Srahab  ud^dik  here  meant  is  not  the  emperor  Omar  Sbahab  ud-din, 
who  succeeded  his  father  Ala  ud*din,  A.  H.  716,  and  was  murdered  after  a  short 
reign  of  three  months ;  but  mast  be  one  to  whom,  as  Fbrishta  tells  us,  Mvbaic. 
i»D  Sba'h  gave  the  title  of  Malic  (by  which  he  is  called  at  the  close  of  this 
inscription)  and  a   place  called  NusaH  as  a  jaghir.     Fikisbta's  words  are 

^jr  jj^  Further  on  in  the  life  of  the  sam^  Emperor  Mabamkkd  Ibm  Tuob- 
LBK,  and  nine  years  after  the  date  of  our  inscription,  that  at  the  close  of  a  sue* 
cessful  expedition  to  the  Dekhan  he  gave  to  Sultan  Sbabab,  who  is  most 
probably  the  same  person,  the  title  of  Nasabbt  Kba'k,  and  the  government  of 
Baider  on  the  Indns,  yielding  annually  the  revenue  of  a  crore  of  rupees  i^^.  *■ 

«jb  jU  AaIsUU  $ISi  w£.1!a^jK  U^'y  ^^  ^^  ^^'  ^  confirmatory 
of  what  is  apparent  from  the  inscription,  vis.  that  this  Sbaba'b  ud-din  was 
the  general  of  the  army  which  Mubammbd  Sba*b  or  his  Hindu  minister  sent 
against  the  Rilja  of  Benares. 

[A  celebrated  Casi  named  Sbabab  vo-din  is  commemorated  by  Abvl  Pasl^ 
who  was  flourishing  at  the  time  of  Timcu's  invasion  at  the  dose  of  the  14th 
century.    But  this  is  somewhat  too  late.] 

t  This  Saira'ja  I  do  not  find  mentioned  by  any  hlstoriaa  of  tho  time. 

X  The  allusion  is  here  to  the  several  modes  of  deaUng  with  an  enemy  enu- 
merated in  Menu  VII.  198,  viz.  ^r^«f  peeifietttionf  ^j^  pretenti   ^  sow. 

in^  diiientitmi ;  either  of  which  three  the  Hindu  legislator  prefers  in  respect  of 
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abandoned  the  fort  for  some  days ;  only  (presents)  having  been  g^ven 
(to  the  enemy,  according  to  usage.) 

X.  (But  once  more)  to  protect  his  own  people  did  the  noble  king 
SvAKi  Raja,  the  crusher  of  the  pride  of  alien  heroes  in  fight,  (ascend  his 
chariot)*  surrounded  by  applauding  heralds:  but  (having  perceived)  the 
great  Turkish  warrior  sumamed  (Sata)  dos  [or  him  of  the  hundred 
arms],  at  the  approach  of  the  hateful  one  in  battle,  he  again  left  the 
fort  of  his  own  accord. 

XI.  Thence  having  approached  Bkagmmti  [the  goddess  Anna 
PuRNA  Dsvi  at  her  city  Benares,]  having  abode  there,  and  meditated 
on  her  benevolence,  thence  returning  with  care,  he  established  his 
kingdom  here  free  from  all  thorns  of  trouble. 

Samvat  1390,  in  the  month  Bhadra,  fifth  day  of  the  waning  moon, 
[Aug.  5,  O.  S.  A.  D.  1333,]  on  Thursday,  was  the  kingdom  set  free 
from  Malic  Shah/b  ud-din,  acting  under  the  protecting  favor  of 
SAiaijA  DsvA  aforesaid. 

Rrmarks  on  trb  Sanscrit  tbxt. 

Verse  I.  The  Benares  Pandit's  reading  ^n^4mi}y  ^JWT  ^"  ntich  worse  in 
sense,  beside  being  inconsistent  with  the  OTident  letters  of  the  inscription,  which 
are  as  exhibited  aboTO.  The  %f  is  required  in  Sanscrit  construction  by  the  ipf 
of  the  next  line. 

II.  The  B.  P.»s  reading  %u{^.  ^  ^  fw^H^  ftw  W^^lfl^:  though 
somewhat  smoother  in  metre,  is  inferior  in  every  other  respect  to  this, 
which  (except  for  the  indistinctness  of  the  ^  in  f^T^T^T  *»<!  of  the  sylla- 
bles W^irrf^  !■  clearly  marked  on  the  stone. 

In  the  second  half,  the  B.  P.*s  reading  Himn^  1*  inconsistent  with  the  cha- 
racters  on  the  stone. 

III.  In  the  last  quarter  of  this  Terse,  I  wish  I  could  read  with  the  B.  P. 
pl^HM^mm^;   in  one  compound ;  TisT^sa-pura  being  a  well-known  name  of 

Benares. — But  the  ifUarffa  is  too  clear  on  the  stone  to  admit  of  that  reading. 

IV.  In  the  second  half  of  this  yerse  only  the  beginning  ;|^  and  the  end 
B^  with  the  exception  of  an  j  in  the  middle,  is  clearly  legible.   My  conjectural 

reading  of  the  rest  in  small  characters  is  accommodated  to  this— whereas  the  B. 


prudence,  to  the  fourth  t^  ffMng  hattU:  and  our  prince  SyA'MillA'jA  seems  to 

have  been  of  the  same  mind.  The  meaning  here  is  however  that  to  the  first,  pacific 
€«<»«•,  ho  preferred  the  second,  of  buying  oif  the  enemy.  Ifforin^  we  read  ijg-^ 

it  would  mean  that  he  abstained  from  both  of  these  methods:  if  we  read  Wlifr* 
k  W0nU  mean,  on  the  contrary,  that  he  was  profuse  in  his  presents  while  he 
abstained  from  making  peace.  The  first  seems  to  me  the  best  reading  of  the 
three :  and  all  of  them  more  probable  than  wm  which  is  the  reading  of  the 

Bonares  pandit. 

•  I  find  no  lioghul  or  Afghan  warrior  to  whom  this  name  can  be  eonsiderod  as 
•eeesaarily  applying.    The  syllable  ipi  sata  U  conjeoturely  supplied  to  fiU  a 
hiatus  on  the  stone.^W.  H.  11. 
2t 
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irreconeiUble  with  the  yet  remaining  letters  of  the  verse. 
V.    The  B.  P.'s  reading  of  this  yerse : 

has  only  the  advantage  of  mine  as  to  the  ante  penal  ti  mate  syllable  of  the  first 
half,  vis.  the  2Dd  "s-  being  someiriiat  more  like  what  appears  on  the  stone.  In 
every  other  respect  where  there  is  any  difference,  any  one  may  see  how  entirely  he 
varies  from  the  characters  there  visible,  beside  being  incorrect  in  grammar  and 
prosody,  and  quite  nnintelligible.  Only  three  syllables  of  mine  are  conjectural, 
in  a  place  where  the  stone  is  broken. 

TI.  All  of  this  verse,  which  is  not  distinguished  by  small  letters,  is  most 
clearly  traced  on  the  stone :  but  the  B.  P.  has  retained  nothing  of  it  but  the 
three  first  syllables  of  the  second  line,  (in  which  also  he  has  thrust  in  another 
syllable  with  a  piMtrgm  without  warrant)  in  his  reading,  which  is — 

IRCT  Hm*  *l^lil«IT:  ICrftl  ^TTRTW^:  I 

mil  ^WT  ^  ^nr?  iP'ftfM  inrtTff !  ii 

most  entirely  gratuitous  I  beside  that  it  annexes  the  first  to  si.  5,  and  begins  the 
6th  with  the  other. 

VII.  VIII.  In  these  two  verses,  between  which  there  is  an  interval  in  a 
broken  part  of  the  stone  sufficient  to  contain  a  half-sloka  or  line,  and  which 
may  throw  some  reasonable  doubt  as  to  the  precise  divisions  of  the  slokas  or 
distichs,  the  B.  P.,  who  divides  differently  from  me,  has  not  attempted  to  retain 
any  thing  of  the  yet  remaining  large  characterr  on  the  stone,  except  in  the  first 
line,  and  the  beginning  of  the  last  but  one ;  while  any  one  who  compares  his 
reading  with  mine,  will  see  how  much  more  he  varies  from  his  original.  His 
reading  is  in  five  lines,  as  follows  : 

^^^T^tfinnfiirft:  ^wj|I|<^'^^;  tl  [Here  ^j^  on  arrow  is  misspelt.] 

^rrWr  "^ac  *^^  ^nrorr^^Wcr:  l     [No  ^Nr^^  ••  on  the  stone.] 

3lf«rtV  ^  "^  "^S  ^^^  ^T  ^fkW:  II   [A  false  concord  here.] 

ini^  ^  ^ff^nt  ^irmrnff  VlUnr:  l     [^U  but  the  first  syllables 

^  quite  incompatible  with  the  stone.] 

IX.  This  the  B.  P.  read  quite  differently  ;  but  any  person  comparing  his  tw^ 
first  lines  with  mine,  may  judge  which  is  the  nearest  to  the  actual  inscription. 
His  third  line  is  altogether  gratuitous. 

X.  In  this  sloka,  which  is  in  the  lyrical  measure  called  SdrMla  HMdiiim 
the  B.  P.  has  made  the  following  very  serious  mistakes,  1st,  making  its  99eimd 
p4da  or  hemistich  thtjirtt,  (reading  it  otherwise  quite  corrccUy)  to  theexclusioii 
of  all  the  legible  syllables  of  the  first  pkda,  whose  phce  in  the  measure  is  ao 
palpable,  viz.  the  3rd,  4th,6th,  6th,  16lh,  16th,  17th.  18tfc  and  19th  or  last,  which 
are  on  the  stone  clearly  as  they  are  here  represented  in  Urge  letters  [having 
gratuitously  suppUed  their  place  by  a  3rd  AnnsMh  Une  to  verse  IX.  I]     2ndly. 
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Pming  «p  the  plaoe  of  the  3rd  md  4th  p<dM  bj  a  crowded  thru  of  hie  own 
making  entirely,  except  the  eight  last  lyllablea  of  the  last—though  so  much 
more  of  them  are  eUarly  legible  on  the  stones  at  their  proper  intarvals— just  as 
I  have  placed  them  in  the  midst  of  the  conjectural  supplements.    The  B.  P.  has 

(This  3rd  p4da  has  a  glar.   ^Tfll  WW<ffi1lw4^Ht>|  ^|Jimmit|^^Hf 
ing  false  quantity .)         WTVJ^mf^  yrfmhipT  V  ^:  m^fim  ^  Wi  I 

XI.  This  last  verse,  which  is  AnuetMbkt  like  the  nine  first,  is  read  by  the  B. 
P.  as  I  read  it,  except  that  the  2nd  quarter  is  with  him  ^f^pTW  fimfkif  quite 
unlike  the  stone»  and  that  the  3rd  he  begins  differently,  vis.    H^m(fm^|j|jm 

borrowing  to  this  place  what  he  had  omitted  in  the  2nd.    The  stone  gives  clearly 
throughout  what  I  have  written  above. 

After  the  date  and  the  word  ji^T^  ^^  B.  P.  has  gratuitously  expanded  the 
rest  into  a  sloka,  as  follows :         "^ 

I  will  add,  that  the  iiiBcription,  as  it  is  now  legible,  affords  no  counte- 
nance to  the  B.  P/s  supposition,  that  the  discreet  Sva'mi  Ra'ja  acted 
under  his  elder  brother  Chandraoana.  He  rather  appears  to  have 
been  his  successor.  W.  H.  Mill. 

Barahdt  Inscr^tian. 

No,  III.  of  the  oame  plate,  is  the  inscription  from  RaraMt  in 
Gwrhwal,  presented,  in  duplicate,  to  the  Society  by  the  Commissioner, 
Mr.  Traill.  This  inscription  also  has  been  deciphered  in  part  by  the 
Rev.  Principal  of  Bishop's  College,  who  has  kindly  communicated 
its  contents  to  me  in  the  following  letter : 

"  I  have  the  pleasure  of  sending  one  of  the  Kemdon  inscriptions, 
that  of  Barahdt  in  GarkwdL 

It  opens  with  the  invocation  9f%  ^:  Svasti  Sri,  addressed  apparent- 
ly to  a  prince,  and  the  first  line  contains  the  words  if^  ^i|  ^(^  ^^ 
fif^  li  ^V  '  whose  and  where  is  a  palace  which  is  on  a  lofty  peak 
and  splendidly  magnificent.'  The  second  line  of  the  inscription  is 
a  turgid  verse  in  the  Sdrddla  vikridiia  measure,  as  follows : 

WTWlt  g-  '^  TW^rrfPcw:  ^If'R^fhC:  V  irf  (understand  *ift) 

"  His  son,  whose  ample  condition  was    exalted  by  a  numerous 
army,  devouring  the  juices  of  the  earth  like  the  sun  of  summer,  then 
arising  sat  on  the  throne,  and  even  with  his  bow  unbent,  still  ruled  with 
2  T  2 
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sage  counsels,  and  the  abandonment  of  aU  selfish  passions.  He  who 
was  originally  by  name  Uddra-chariia,  (die  man  of  generons  deeds,) 
being  skilled  in  all  holy  duties,  did  even  thus  at  once,  as  the  best  of 
the  lords  of  power,  reduce  to  fragments  the  army  opposed  to  him, 
though  crushing  all  other  adversaries,  chariots  and  all." 

This  is  the  whole  of  the  second  line.  The  third  and  last  which 
is  in  prose  begins  4tlf :  ^Ft^T  "  the  beloved  son  of  a  beloved  father, 

and  ends  with  the  words fw%W  WW^  ftMHI  IIIW#41P5:" 

^<1iftlK^<«^  ITOT^  TPffJ  l^Bt^  "  As  long  as  the  sacred  mark 
remains  in  the  body,  so  long  has  the  glory  of  these  two  illustrions 
ones  (fother  and  son)  been  concealed:  but  henceforward  may  the 
immortality  of  this  king  be  unshaken  !" 

The  meaning  is  not  very  good,  and  the  word  ^IJrH:  for  Illustrious, 
is  unusual,  if  not  semi-barbarous,  in  its  formation  ;  but  I  can  make 
nothing  better  of  it,  neither  can  I  spell  out  the  father's  name  from 
the  strange  characters  of  the  first  line.  The  second  one  is  the  only 
part  on  which  I  have  no  doubt.  W.  H.  Mill. 

Iskardo  Inscription, 

No,  3  of  Plate  IX,  is  a  copy  of  the  inscription  on  a  granite  rock 
near  Iskardo,  the  capital  of  Little  Tibet,  taken  by  Mr.  Vignb,  the 
English  traveller,  who  sent  it  down  through  Captain  Wadb  in  hopes 
that  M.  CsoMA  DB  KoRos  would  be  able  to  decypher  it. 

Being  found  under  an  image  of  Buddha,  it  may  be  concluded  that 
this  inscription  is  but  an  extract  from  some  of  the  sacred  volumes  of 
his  followers ;  but  it  is  in  too  imperfect  a  state  for  M.  Csoma  to  be 
confident  of  die  rendering,  although  a  large  portion  of  the  letters 
may  be  read  with  ease  and  certainty.  Their  accurate  form  would 
pronounce  them  to  have  been  copied  by  an  artist,  if  not  by  one  ac- 
quainted with  the  Tibetan  alphabet. 

Ajunta  Inscription, 

No,  4  of  Plate  IX,  This  mutilated  inscription  is  from  the  caves 
of  Ajunta.  I  am  indebted  for  it  to  Mr.  Ralph  and  Capt.  Grbslbt, 
of  Aurang(b£d,  who  paid  a  visit  to  those  celebrated  excavations  last 
year,  and  I  am  not  aware  that  this  particular  .inscription  has  been 
yet  published. 

Mr.  Ralph  states  that  it  was  found  "  not  in  the  largest  Bauddha  cave, 
but  in  the  first  which  we  inhabited,  and  the  one  where  a  square  was 
formed  by  four  pillars  each  way.  The  letters  were  on  the  right  hand 
of  a  doorway  of  a  small  apartment  leading  into  one  containing  the 
figure  of  Buddha  ;  but  here  he  was  not  represented  with  the  two 
Afirican  statues  of  attendants,  nor  is  this  the  cave  where  the  Grecian 
helmets  are  found.     The  rough  sketched  countenances  which  are  plae- 
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ed  under  the  writiiig  are  in  keeping  with  those  that  cover  the  whole  of 
the  little  chamher,  at  distances  of  two  or  three  inches  from  one  another 
— ^these  appear  to  he  portraits  of  disciples  seated, — all  half  lengths." 

Captain  Grbslst  has  favored  me  with  a  ground  plan  of  the  cave 
from  memory,  but  as  accurate  measurements  were  taken  by  Dr.  Biro 
in  1828,  for  Sir  John  Malcolm,  for  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  it  is 
unnecessary  to  insert  it. 

"  The  large  cave,  40  feet  square  within  the  eight  columns,  has  more 
brilliant  figures  in  fresco  painting  than  any  I  have  visited.  It  is  the 
one  which  contains  what  some  have  miscalled  the  zodiac,  a  portion  of 
a  large  circle  on  the  wall  outside  the  first  cell  on  the  left  hand  on 
entering  the  cave-temple,  where  many  small  figures  may  still  be 
traced."  Some  damage  has  been  done  since  1828,  and  it  is  the 
opinion  of  these  travellers  that  time  and  rain  will  soon  render  the 
caves  altogether  inaccessible. 

The  first  letter  of  the  inscription  is  sufficient  to  shew  to  what 
alphabet  the  Ajunta  writing  belongs :  it  is  precisely  the  y  of  the 
Allahabad  and  Gujerat  inscriptions ;  the  second  letter  is  dA  of  the  same 
alphabet,  and  the  third  is  the  m  of  the  coins  of  the  same  period, 
dififering  slightly  from  that   of  both  the  inscriptions  above  named. 

The  collocation  of  these  three  letters,  agreeing  exactly  with  the 
commencement  of  the  sacred  text  so  constantly  found  on  all  the 
ancient  Buddhist  images  lately  brought  to  notice  from  Ava,  Benares, 
or  Tirhdt,  Ye  dharma,  &c.,  led  me  to  look  for  the  remainder  of  the 
stanza ;  but  it  was  evident  that  the  text  would  not  bear  such  a  con- 
struction. Perhaps  the  Rev.  Mr.  Stxvsnson,  whose  attention  has  been 
successfully  engaged  on  the  Carli  inscriptions,  than  which  however  the 
present  seems  considerably  more  modem,  may  be  able  to  fill  up  the 
chasms  and  rectify  the  mutilations  of  this  short  legend,  if  indeed  it  be 
worth  while  to  do  more  than  recognise  and  record  the  style  oiNdgari 
to  which  it  belongs. 


No,  5  of  Plate  IX,  is  merely  a  word  in  an  inscription  from  the 
Behtari  column,  Gkazipur  district,  concerning  which,  as  it  occurred 
on  the  Allahabad  column,  a  difference  of  opinion  existed :  Captain 
Tbotbb  reading  it  Yag$M  Kacha,  and  Dr.  Mill,  Ghatot  Kacha :  the 
latter  is  evidently  the  most  probable,  if  it  be  not  quite  certain  ;  but  I 
hope  to  be  able  to  insert  the  whole  inscription  (taken  down  with 
great  care  by  Lieut.  A.  Cunninobam,  Engineers)  in  my  next  number, 
with  a  full  interpretation  by  the  Rev.  Principal  of  Bishop's  College. 
I  had  lithographed  it  as  Plate  VII.  to  precede  the  present  two,  but 
the  translation  was  not  ready  for  insertion.  J*  P* 
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YV  ,^^iye8cr%pi%ve  Catalogue  of  Terrestrial  and  Fluviatile  Testacea, 
chiefy/rom  the  North-Eoit  Frontier  of  Bengal.  By  W.  H.  Bxnson, 
JEsg.  B»  C,  S. 

The  species  of  land  and  fresh- water  shells  described  in  the  following 
pages,  form  a  collection,  chiefly  made  in  the  hiUs  on  the  N.  E.  frontier, 
which  was  purchased  by  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal  in  1833.  One 
of  the  land  shells,  Scarabus  triangularis,  and  two  Neritina  and  a 
Melania  among  the  fluviatile  shells,  inhabit  the  jungles  and  streams 
of  the  Gangetic  Delta,  and  were  probably  collected  on  the  route  to 
Sylhet.  Several  shells  belonging  to  the  genera  Ceritluum,  Cancellaria, 
Planaxis,  Phasianella,  and  Pedipes,  which  occur  in  the  collection,  have 
been  omitted,  as  being,  in  all  probability,  marine,  or  semi-marine 
productions  procured  from  the  embouchures  of  the  Deltaic  rivers. 

1.  Vitrina  Gigas,  Testft  tenui,  comeo-virente,  ovato-depressft, 
auriformi,  velociter  crescente,  suprii  planatft,  rugis  concentricis  et 
striis  radiatis  decussate ;  subtus  tumidft ;  ultimo  anfractu  valde  ventri- 
coso,  pen^  totam  testam  effbrmante ;  apertur&  transversa,  rotundato 
ovatSi,  prsegrandi;  labio  vald^  arcuato.     Diam.  1.15  poll. 

This  shell  is  so  flattened,  and  enlarges  so  quickly,  that  it  has  very 
much  of  the  appearance  of  one  of  the  macrostomata,  to  which  I  refer- 
red a  specimen  from  the  caves  of  Sylhet,  recently  fossilized  with  calc- 
tuff,  when  I  first  saw  it.  It  has  only  two  whorls  exclusive  of  the 
apex,  and  differs  in  size,  in  the  depression  of  the  spire,  in  the  very 
arcuated  left  lip;  and  the  more  extended  mouth  from  the  European 
species  V,  elongata.  I  believe  that  it  is  the  first  sheU  truly  belong- 
ing to  this  genus  which  has  been  ascertained  to  inhabit  India.  Since 
I  became  acquainted  with  it,  I  have  met  with  a  second  species  alive, 
adhering  to  dead  leaves  at  the  roots,  and  to  the  lower  part  of  the 
trunks  of  trees  in  the  teak- wood  attached  to  the  Botanic  Garden  of 
Calcutta ;  but  the  characters  of  the  animal  restrict  it  to  the  genus 
Helicarion  of  Cuvibr.  Whether  V.  Gigas  belongs  to  Cuvibr's  Helu 
colimax  or  to  Helicarion,  cannot  be  ascertained  without  an  examination 
of  the  animal ;  I  therefore  leave  it  in  the  original  genus  as  defined 
by  Lamarck. 

2.  Nanina  decussata.  Testd  come&,  discorded,  sub-depress&,  umbi- 
licatd ;  spirft  exsertiusculft,  obtusft ;  anfractibus  septem  suprk  planatis, 
ultimo  obtus^  angulato ;  epidermide  suprk  argute  decussate,  inhk 
radiatim  striata ;  apertura  transversa,  lunat&.  Diam.   1  poll ;  axis  0.35 

On  a  cursory  inspection  of  this  shell,  I  erroneously  considered  it 
to  be  a  variety  of  the  species  "  vitrinoides"  Dbshatbs,  bdonging  to 
Mr.  Grat'b  genus  Nanina,  (Zool.  Proceedings,  8th  July,  1834,)  which 
I  indicated  under  the  name  of  MacrocMamys  in  the  first  No.  of  the  Jour- 
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nal  of  the  Amatlc  Society  for  January  1832»  pp.  18  and  76,  and  which 
1  altered  to  that  of  ToMychlamifa  in  a  paper  on  the  genos  read  before 
the  Zoological  Society  in  August  1834.  Mr.  Gray's  characters, 
drawn  up  firom  specimens  preserved  in  spirits,  and  from  General 
Habdwicks's  drawings,  having  the  advantage  of  priority  of  publica- 
tion, hb  name,  although  inexpressive,  will  necessarily  be  adopted. 
Several  independent  observers  have  united  in  stating  the  necessity  of 
separating  this  genus  from  Helix,  on  the  characters  of  the  animal ; 
witness  the  observations  of  Lieut.  Hutton,  Journal  of  the  Asiatio 
Society,  vol.  iii.  p.  83. 

The  species  under  review  differs  from  N.  viirinaides  in  sculpture, 
has  a  more  ezserted  spire  than  the  generality  of  specimens  of  that 
sheU,  has  a  more  angular  periphery,  is  of  a  lighter  colour,  and,  pos- 
sessing the  same  number  of  whorls,  is  larger  and  of  a  thicker  substance. 
The  epidermis  is  apt  to  peel  off  the  under  side. 

I  have  a  third  species  belonging  to  this  country,  which  I  lately 
took  at  the  foot  of  the  Rajmahal  hills.  It  differs  in  its  smaller  size, 
its  lighter  colour,  and  in  the  form  of  the  aperture  from  both  vUri^ 
noides  and  decuasata,  and  from  the  former  it  altogether  differs  in  its 
habits  even  when  inhabiting  the  same  spot,  abounding  on  shrubs  and 
bushes,  while  N,  vitrinoides  is  confined  to  the  ground,  to  rocks,  and 
to  brick  work. 

3.  Helix  plectostoma,  Testd  reversi,  depresso-conoided  subtilu 
tamidft ;  spirft  ezsertiusculi ;  anfractibus  suprii  planatis,  radiatim  pli- 
catis,  mgis  transversis  decussatis;  ultimo  angulato,  angulo  subtiis 
marginato.  Apertur&  lunatd,  plicii,  (ut  in  Helice  personata)  interdum 
inconspicud,  ultimo  anfractui  adhserente ;  umbiUco  profundo,  anfractus 
plerosque  ezhibenti.     Diam.  0.35  poll,  paulo  plus. 

This  shell  has  a  salient  plate  on  the  penultimate  whorl  connecting 
the  two  extremities  of  the  peristome,  as  in  H,  personata,  but  differs 
from  it  in  its  other  characters.  The  peristome  is  more  rounded  than 
in  H.  Cocyrensis,  the  spire  more  conoid,  and  the  satures  less  conspi- 
cuous. It  belongs  to  the  subgenus  Helicodonta  of  Db  Fbrussac,  but 
in  the  angularity  of  the  periphery  it  approaches  to  Helicigona. 

4.  Helix  Oxytes.  Testd  femigineo-comed,  depress^ ;  spirft  con- 
Texi,  apice  planato ;  periphserift  acut& ;  anfractibus  obliqu^  subplicatis, 
fluturis  non  excavatis;  peristomfte  subrefiexo;  umbilico  lato  et  pro- 
fondo  anfractus  usque  ad  apicem  exhibenti.     Diam.  1.8  poll. 

In  form  it  exactly  resembles  H,  acurnen  of  Dalmatia,  but  exceeds 
it  in  size,  and  differs  in  colour,  in  its  sub-refiected  mouth,  and  in 
sculpture,  the  whorls  being  destitute  of  decussating  striae  and  of  the 
polish  which  adorns  the  latter.     It  belongs  to  Da  Fbrvs^c's  groupe 
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of  Helicigona,  and  to  the  2nd  diviflion,  Vartien.    It  would  stand  as 
a  Carocolla  of  Lamarck.     Whorls  six,  exdosive  of  the  apex. 

5.  Helis  cltmaeterica.  TeetA  subdepressA,  snbtlls  tumidft;  spirA 
sab-conoidea,  gradatA ;  anfiractibus  omnibus  angpilatis,  snprii  planatis, 
argute  plicatis ;  apice  obtusb.  PeriphsniA  angpilati.  Feristomate 
acuto,  non  reflexo.     Umbilico  nullo.     Diam.  0.75  poll. 

This  species  resembles  H,  barbata  of  Cephalonia  in  its  general 
habit  and  in  the  peculiar  form  6f  its  spire,  which  rises  like  a  flight  (tf 
steps ;  bat  the  apex,  though  obtuse,  is  more  exserted,  and  is  desti* 
tute  of  the  flattening  observable  in  the  Cepbalonian  species.  Whorls 
eight,  exclusive  of  the  apex.  It  belongs  to  HelkigiMa  of  Da  Fbrussag, 
and  to  its  first  groupe,  which  is  destitute  of  an  umbilieos. 

6.  Helix  Serrula,  Testi  subdepressA,  sub-conoideA  subtos  convexA ; 
apice  acuto ;  anfractibus  suprA  confertissim^  radiatim  plicatis,  maigi- 
natis,  marginibus  elevatis ;  ultimo  anfractn  infrA  beviore,  periphseria 
marginatA,  serratA.  Umbilico  profimdo,  mediocri ;  peristomate  acato. 
Diam.  0.55  poll. 

Whorls  seven,  exclusive  of  the  apex.  This  is  also  a  HeUdgoma, 
2nd  gronpe.  It  is  allied  to  a  new  unnamed  species  which  I  have  from 
Malta,  but  has  a  smaller  umbilicus  in  proportion,  and  a  more  acute 
spire.     It  is  also  larger. 

7.  Helix  tapeina.  TestA  sub-conoideA,  suprA  convexA,  subtttf 
tnmidA;  epidermide  minutissim^  corrugatA;  periphseriA  angulatA, 
peristomate  non  oontinuo,  subreflexo.  Umbilico  mediocri,  profimdo ; 
omnes  anfractus  exhibente.    Diam.  0.6  poll. 

Whorls  seven,  exclusive  of  the  apex.  It  is  allied  to  Carocolla 
Lapicidut  but  differs  in  sculpture,  in  its  discontinuous  peristome,  less 
angular  periphery,  and  more  conoid  spire.  The  aperture  is  also  more 
open.  It  belongs  to  the  2nd  groupe  of  Helicigona  of  Ds  Fsrcssac, 
and  to  the  g^nus  Carocolla  of  Lamarck. 

8.  Helix  deUbratus.  TestA  depresso-planA,  subtiis  tumidA;  epi- 
dermide comeA  deciduA;  anfractibus  transversa  striatis ;  aperturA 
transversa  rotundato-ovatA ;  peritremate  vix  continuo,  reflexo;  umbilico 
lato,  anfractus  plerosque  exhibente.     Diam.  0.9  poll. 

Whorls  four.  Of  the  same  type  as  the  European  species  H.  cornea^ 
from  which  it  differs  in  colouring  and  in  the  form  of  its  spire,  whic)i 
resembles  that  of  H,  deplana  of  Croatia ;  but  from  this  species  it 
differs  in  the  form  of  the  mouth,  and  in  the  markings,  as  well  as  in  its 
more  open  umbilicus.  From  Helix  granulata  (mihi)  of  the  Western 
Provinces,  it  differs  in  the  more  transverse  month,  more  flattened  spire, 
and  wider  umbilicus,  in  its  plainer  colouring  and  greater  size,  and  in 
the  want  of  that  minute  shagreened  appearance,  under  the  lens,  which 
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raiders  that  species  so  remarkable.  It  belongs  to  tbe  subgenus 
Heltcella  of  Ds  Fbbussac.  The  epidermis  scales  off  like  that  of  the 
Solenes,  whence  the  trivial  name  which  I  have  conferred  upon  it. 

9.  HeUx  Cestua.  IVstft  subdepressft,  corned  vel  fuscescente, 
nidiatim  striatfi,  subtus  convex4,  perforata ;  spirft  sub-conoideft ;  apice 
obtuso  ;  ultimo  anfractu  sub-angulato,  fasciA  unici  rufo«-fuscft,  medid, 
reliquis  fasciftsatnrali  cinctis;  peristomate  sub-reflexo.  Diam.  0.65  poll. 

Whorls  five.  H,  cestus  approaches  in  form  and  colour  to  a  species 
which  I  possess  from  the  Tyrol,  and  which  is  marked  "  H,  zonata" 
but  which  does  not  agree  well  with  Lamarck's  characters  of planospira, 
of  which  he  gives  Db  Fbrussac's  zonata  as  a  synonym.  It  difiers  from 
it  in  not  having  a  white  or  a  much  reflected  peristome.  It  belongs  to 
the  sub-genus  Heltcella, 

10.  BMlimuz  citrimts,     Lamarck. 

This  is  the  reverse  variety  of  a  handsome  shell*  of  which  South 
America  is  recorded  as  the  habitat  by  Lamarck.  It  is  perforated,  (of 
which  character  he  makes  no  mention,)  and  of  an  uniform  yellow, 
without  bands  or  marks,  and  being  weathered,  no  polish  is  observable. 
Length  one  inch. 

11.  '  Achatxna  tenuispira.  TestA  elongato  turritd,  comeft,  longitu** 
dinaliter  striatd,  versus  apicem  attenuate,  columnari ;  anfractu  tdtimo 
interdum  feisciis  quibusdam  albidis  transversis  omato ;  suturis  im- 
pressis;  apice  obtuso.     Long.  I  poll,  circiter.  Lat.  0.55. 

This  Achatma,  belonging  to  Db  Fbrussac's  subgenus  Cochlicopa  and 
to  his  groupe  of  Hyloides,  is  remarkable  for  the  attenuated  columnar 
form  of  the  terminal  whorls  of  the  epire. 

12.  Achatina  crassilabriz.  TestA  turrito  conic&,  Isevi,  come&,  Ion* 
gitndinaliter  striata ;  anfractibus  convexis,  suturis  excavatis ;  labro 
inths  incrassato ;  columella  pnearcuatA ;  apice  obtuso.  Long.  0.7. 
Lat.  0.3  poll. 

This  shell  has  the  habit  of  a  Ceylon  species  which  I  believe  to  be 
A.  nitens  of  Gray.  It  differs  in  greater  size,  in  its  incrassated  outer 
lip,  in  its  somewhat  more  ventricose  form,  and  in  its  sculpture.  It 
approaches  to  Swainson's  genus  Achatinella  in  the  arcuation  of  the 
columella,  but  differs  in  the  absence  of  the  thickened  pliciform  termi- 
nation to  it,  and  in  having  the  incrassation  quite  at  the  edge  of  the 
outer  lip,  instead  of  removed  to  a  little  distance  within  it. 

13.  Clausilia  loxostoma,  Test&  sinistrorsii,  fusiformi,  medio  ven- 
tricosft,  comeo-grisescente ;  anfractibus  convexis,  Isevigatis,  striis 
obsoletis ;  suturis  confortissim^  crenulatis ;  aperture  elongate  obliqud, 
bi-plicatd,  supr^  angastiori,  infrk  dilatatA  peristomate  reflexo ; 
columella  pnearcuatd.     Long.  0.85  poll. 

2  z 
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Out  of  a  collection  of  32  European  Clausilut,  I  find  none  with  a 
similar  obliquity  of  mouth,  from  which  character  I  have  named  liie 
species.  The  outer  lip  projects  beyond  the  plane  of  the  aperture.  TL^e 
crenulations  of  the  sutures  differ  altogether  from  the  papillary  appear- 
ance which  is  common  to  several  species,  such  as  papiUaris,  (Ubo-- 
guttata,  &c.,  and  they  are  not  elongated  as  in  C  nitida.  . 

14.  ,Scarabu8  triangularis,  Test&  compress^  ovato-conica,  aetate 
subtriangulari,  cornea,  fasciis  castaneis  plurimis  interdum  obsoletis 
dncti,  rugis  longitudinalibus  salcisque  transversis,  distantibus,  inter- 
ruptis  decussata.  Spir&  acuti  breviori ;  suturis  obsoletis.  AnfractCU 
ultinu  varice  saliente  lamelliformi.  Aperturft  quadridentata,  biplicata ; 
dentibus,  uno  insuper  columeUarium,  tribus  super  costulam  intro- 
labialem  sitis ;  plic&  un&  columellarii  duplici,  pandatd,  alterA  columellse 
recurvd,  parv&.  Umbilicolineari,  transversali,  pen^  clauso.  Length  0.9. 
Breadth  0.65  inch. 

This  shell,  independently  of  its  form,  sculpture,  colouring,  and  acute 
variz,  may  be  at  once  distinguished  from  Scarabu$  imbrium  by  its 
peculiar  umbilicus ;  that  feature  being  rounded  and  perforate  in  the 
Malassan  species.  The  number  of  teeth  on  the  rib,  which  is  situated 
at  some  distance  within  the  outer  lip,  is  very  variable,  ranging  from 
three  to  seven ;  of  these  three  are  always  more  prominent.  In  wea« 
thered  specimens  the  subordinate  denticulations  are  generally  unob- 
servable.  Occasionally  the  whole  of  the  shell  is  of  a  dark  chestnut 
colour,  with  obscure  bands  of  a  more  saturated  colour.  In  his  Synop* 
tical  table,  Da  Fbrussac  mentions  two  species  from  fiengal,  S.  plica' 
tu8  and  S.  Petiveri,  both  distinct  from  S.  imbrium.  As  he  gives  no 
description,  I  am  unable  to  say  whether  our  shell  is  identical  with 
either  or  both :  the  latter  contingency  may  possibly  be  the  case,  consi- 
dering the  great  difference  of  form  observable  between  young  and 
aged  specimens,  and  the  uncertainty  attendant  on  the  species  S» 
Petiveri,  which  appears  to  have  been  established  solely  on  the  inspec- 
tion of  a  plate,  no  reference  being  made  to  any  museum. 

All  the  specimens  of  the  shell  in  the  collection  are  weathered,  and 
in  that  state  appear  of  a  livid  purple  colour ;  this  circumstance  was* 
however,  amply  compensated  for  by  an  excursion  which  I  made  with 
Dr.  Pbarson  to  the.  alluvial  island  opposite  to  Fort  William,  in  quest 
of  objects  of  natural  history,  during  which  that  gentleman  discovered 
the  live  animal  under  decayed  vegetation,  and  under  bundles  of  the 
hoogla  grass  cut  down  for  sale.  From  these  retreats,  which  it  occupied 
in  company  with  the  amphibious  Assiminia  Gangetica,  we  made  a 
large  collection  in  a  short  space  of  time.  I  have  searched  for  it  in 
vain  on  the  neighbouring  mainland,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Bishop'* 
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College  and  the  Botanic  Gardens,  at  well  as  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river ;  but  specimens  of  deserted  shells  were  taken  by  a  friend,  aa 
low  down  as  the  junction  of  the  Damoda  with  the  Hooghly. 

It  is  only  of  late  that  French  natoraliats  have  verified  the  terrestrial 
habits  of  the  genns.  The  present  species  is  much  distressed  when 
thrown  into  water,  and  crawls  out  of  it  when  immersed.  Its  decidedly 
amphibioQs  companion,  Assimima  GangHica,  i  have  met  with,  on 
dewy  mornings,  more  than  a  fiurlong  from  the  river's  bank,  crawling 
among  moist  grass. 

15.  Cycloetomm  imoobmius.     (Mullbr.) 

This  elegant  species,  which  is  abundant  in  a  living  state  at  Rajma* 
hal,  Secrigally,  and  Patharghkta  in  fiehar,  attains  a  large  size  in  the 
Silhet  collection.  When  adult  it  is  always  possessed  of  a  beautiful 
orange  colour  on  the  peristome.  It  is  Cyclostoma  torqwUa  of  Lieut^ 
HuiTON,  J.  A.  S.  vol.  iii.  page  82,  and  is  the  species  alluded  to  by 
me  in  vol.  i.  page  12,  in  my  remarks  on  the  genus  Pterocycloa. 

16.  Cyciosioma  gehrumm,  Testd  albidft,  strigis  plurinus  nifo* 
custaneis,  angulato-fleruoais  pictA,  spir^  depressiusculft,  acuminati; 
anfiiactibua  plicis  paucis  tnmsversalibus  distantibus,  ultimo  rugis  un- 
dulatis  longitttdinaUbus  sculptis ;  carina  mediA  subacuti.  Apertori 
ampU,  peritremate  reflezo  ;  umbilico  parvo.  Epidermide  crassi,  fused, 
plicis  longitudinalibus,  his  setis  fortibus  munitis,  instructis.  Diam. 
10.35  poD. 

I  was  at  first  disposed,  from  a  consideration  of  the  habit  of  this 
sheU,  to  view  it  as  a  variety  of  a  Tenasserim  shell,  described  by  Mr. 
G.  B.  SowBRBT  in  the  5th  volume  of  the  Zoological  Journal  under  the 
name  of  Cyci<w^oflia  perdix;  but  a  careful  comparison  with  specimens 
which  Mr.  Sowbrbt  had  kindly  presented  to  me,  has  enabled  me  to 
distinguish  it  as  a  separate  species.  It  differs  in  its  sculpture,  in  its 
more  developed  keel,  more  contracted  umbilical  cavity,  and  in  the 
possession  of  a  singular  epidermis,  of  which  Mr.  Sowbrbt's  speci* 
mens  of  C  perdix,  though  one  was  taken  aUve  at  Tenasserim,  appear 
to  have  been  destitute.  In  the  latter  species  the  markings  are  white 
mottled  on  a  chestnut  ground ;  in  zehrinum  they  consist  of  distant 
zigzag  flames  of  light  chestnut  on  a  white  ground. 

17.  Pterocyclo9  kispidus,  Spiraculum  hispidum,  Pb arson.  Journal 
of  the  Asiatic  Society,  vol.  ii.  p.  S91. 

The  acquisition  of  several  live  specimens  of  this  genus  (established 
by  me  in  the  first  No.  of  the  Journal)  during  the  last  rainy  season,  at 
the  hill  of  Patharghata  in  Behar,  where  I  first  met  with  dead  speci- 
mens of  P.  rypestris,  enables  me  to  disprove  the  conjecture  of  Dr. 
Fbarson  that  a  branchial  apparatus  or  projecting  syphon  is  attached 
2  z  2 
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to  the  neck  of  the  animal,  as  well  as  to  confirm  its  affinity  with  the 
genus  Cydostama,  with  which  Mr.  Sowbrbt  has  classed  it.  The 
name  originally  annexed  to  the  genas  was  altered  by  Dr.  Pbabsok,  on 
insufficient  grounds,  as,  independently  of  the  violation  of  received 
rules  of  nomenclature*,  of  the  existence  of  the  tabular  appendage  in 
perfection  in  only  one  species  of  the  genus,  and  its  non-existence  in 
others,  the  new  name  tended  to  convey  an  erroneous  impression  of 
the  use  of  the  anomalous  excrescence  observable  in  the  shell  of  P. 
Ikiepidus, 

Dr.  PSARSON  assumes  that  the  specimens  <^  P.  n^festris  from  which 
the  characters  of  the  g^nus  were  taken,  were  immature  shells,  but>  a 
strict  search  in  the  habitat  of  the  species,  and  the  acquisition  of  i  S 
specimens  of  different  ag^s  and  growth,  of  which  12  bore  all  th« 
marks  of  being  adult,  dispelled  all  doubt  of  the  obtainment  of  the 
perfect  shell .  The  retromitted  and  retroverted  tubular  wing,  afford- 
ing an  index  of  a  former  mouth,  and  which  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  accompanied  by  a  reflexion  of  the  peristome,  exists  in  that  form 
in  P.  Mspithu  only,  and  the  sinus  under  the  wing  which  crowns  the 
final  aperture  is  never  so  strongly  marked  as  in  the  other  species, 
bearing  more  resemblance  to  the  channel  under  the  wing  of  Grat's 
Cyehstama  Petiverianum,  which  shell  indicates  the  passage  to  the 
Grenus  Cyclastoma,  not  only  by  this  feature,  but  by  the  intermediate 
form  of  its  umbilical  cavity,  and  its  operation. 

A  comparison  of  the  animal  of  Pierocfcloe  <mj  four  livings 
specimens  of  which  I  assumed  to  be  female,  from  the  absence  of  the 
exserted  organ  so  conspicuous  on  the  neck  of  the  male  Cycloaioma/ 
with  that  of  Cychstoma  involvulus  shewed  only  the  following  dififer* 
ences.  In  P.  rupestris  the  mantle  is  sinuated,  to  correspond  with  the 
sinus  at  the  crown  of  the  aperture,  and  its  edges  are  reflected  over 
the  edges  of  the  sinus,  but  there  is  no  organ  projected  through  it  by 

*  In  conferring  generic  names  it  is  an  obvious  rale  that  the  part  ihonld  not 
be  put  for  the  whole,  by  designating  the  genus  from  an  organ,  without  a  change 
of  termination,  or  the  addition  of  a  distinguishing  epithet.     The  drcumstance 
of  the  feature  being  pecaliar  in  the  family  to  which  the  groupe  belongs,  will  not 
justify  a  departure  from  the  rule  ;  were  a  relaxation  from  it  allowed  in  one 
instance,  we  might  be  called  upon  to  recognize  an  anomalous  form  among  the 
acephalous  moUusca  (to  suppose  an  extreme  case)  as  the  genus  "  Caput  1"     lo 
the  present  instance  the  effect  of  the  proposed  aubsti.tution,  is  to'  set  aside  a 
name  published  by  the  first  describer  of  the  genus,  which  name  is  equally  appli- 
cable to  every  species  hitherto  discovered,  as  it  is  not  contingent  on  the  presence 
or  absence  of  a  sinus  or  a  tabular,  or  other  perforation,  but  on  the  existence  of 
a  wing  attached  to  the  otherwise  circular  aperture.     Hence  the  supposed  neces- 
sity for  a  change  of  Bomenclature  is  not  apparent. 
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the  animal,  nor  does  the  mantle  line  the  interior  surface  of  the  wing. 
No  ofgan  likely  to  occupy  the  sinus  is  observahle  either  when  the 
animal  is  crawling  or  when  it  is  drawn  out  to  its  fullest  extent.  The 
foot  is  shorter  in  proportion  than  that  of  Cyclostoma,  hardly  appear* 
ing  beyond  the  disc  of  the  sheU  when  the  animal  is  crawling,  and  the 
curious  cup*shaped  operculum  is  received  into  the  wide  vortici-form 
umbilicus  of  the  shell,  which  it  almost  fills,  whereas  the  thin  flat 
operculum  of  C.  involvuhu  is  carried  behind  the  shell. 

My  living  specimens  of  Pi.  rvpestris  were  taken  atPatharghata*  dur- 
ing a  morning  shower  in  September.  I  had  in  vain  searched  the  ground 
and  bushes  among  the  moist  rocks  and  dripping  jungle,  where  multi- 
tudes of  Cyclostama  mvoivulus,  the  reversed  Helis  inierrypta  and 
N^mima  vUrinMe»  were  moving  about,  and  had  nearly  abandoned  the 
search,  when  I  thought  of  trying  an  open  tract  of  the  hill  whence  the 
jungle  had  recently  been  cut.  Here,  on  the  exposed  side  of  the  hill, 
as  well  on  the  bare  surface,  as  under  leaves,  I  at  last  discovered  the 
sought-for  shell.  At  the  foot  of  the  hill  a  single  specimen  of  a  small 
*t)onoid  HeUs,  which  I  had  recently  discovered  at  Berhampore,  was 
found  adhering  to  the  leaves  of  a  shrub. 

Pterocycloa  hispidui,  ia  perfectly  distinguished  from  P.  ngtestris  by 
its  greater  size,  the  flatness  of  its  spire,  its  sculpture,  hispid  epidermis, 
retromitted  tube,  and  the  inferior  development  of  the  adult  mouth. 
Coming  from  a  climate  where  it  enjoys  damp  throughout  the  year, 
it  may  possibly  use  the  perforation  for  a  breathing  hole  when  its 
aperture  is  closed,  but  in  P.  rupestris  the  operculum  is  drawn  in 
beyond  the  sinus,  so  that  no  such  use  can  be  made  of  it  for  breathing 
air,  for  which,  moreover,  it  has  probably  little  occasion  during  the 
season  of  drought  and  torpidity. 

18.  Pterocjfclos  parvus.  Spiraculum  parvum,  Pbarson,  Journal 
of  the  Asiatic  Society,  vol.  ii.  p.  692. 

This  species,  which  is  coloured  like  one  of  the  varieties  of  P.  rtf|ie«« 
iri$,  never  attains  more  than  half  the  size  of  that  species.  The  numer- 
ous specimens  brought  from  Silhet  have  all  a  perfect,  reflected  peris- 
tome. It  is  also  distinguishable  by  the  greater  tendency  of  the  sinus 
being  often  in  strict  contact,  though  the  circle  is  never  completed  by 

*  Betidei  eome  other  plants  in  flower  which  I  had  not  leiiure  to  note,  I 
obeerred  a  little  bine-flowered  TVitdeic^miui,  a  dwarf  RutHia,  and  a  beautiful 
Imrge-flowered  Ptiiieiu  with  apikea  of  flowers  of  a  pale  verdigrit-gieen  colour, 
which  I  had  only  once  before  seen  ornament  ing  a  corolla  in  a  species  oilxia  (J, 
maculata?)  In  December  1831,  the  jungle  on  the  side  of  Patharghata  was  flam- 
ing with  the  rich  blossoms  of  Holmskioidia  eoccinea.  On  Kotan&si,  a  hill 
between  Fktfaarghata  and  Terriagali,  I  captured  a  fine  specimen  of  the  splendid 
Btg^ettii  Ckrytii. 
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the  confluence  of  the  shelly  matter.     The  impending  wing  also  shews 
a  greater  tendency  to  a  retroverted  and  tabular  form. 

It  is  probable  that  Sowbrbt's  Cydostoma  bilabiatmm,  from  Salem 
in  the  Madras  presidency,  will  fojrm  a  fourth  species  of  Pteracydoa, 
distinguished  by  the  sinuated  addition  at  the  back  of  the  true  lip. 
When  I  examined  it  in  London,  I  thought  that  it  was  identical  with 
P.  rupeatris^  and  that  my  specimens  of  the  latter  had  not  attained 
their  full  growth  ;  a  further  search  in  the  locality  of  the  species,  and 
the  consideration  that  the  sinuated  lip  must  have  been  of  previous 
formation  to  the  reflected  circular  aperture,  have  contributed  to  alter 
my  opinion  on  the  subject.  , 

Cyclostoma  suturale  has  the  aspect  of  an  immature  Pterocyclos,  Its 
habitat  is,  I  believe,  Demarara. 

I  had  prepared  the  whole  of  my  notes  on  the  ooUectioB  both  of 
land  and  fresh- water  shells  during  a  period  of  leisure  previously  to  the 
close  of  last  year,  but  I  have  dince  then  been  prevented  by  want  of 
time  from  correcting  and  arranging  them.  Dr.  Pearson's  hint,  in 
his  report  on  the  Museum,  has  called  forth  this  first  brochure,  consist- 
ing of  the  land-shells,  I  fear  in  rather  an  unfinished  state,  for  which 
I  trust  that  circumstances  will  prove  an  apology.  The  fresh-water 
shells  shall  follow  at  the  earliest  practicable  period. 

V. — Description  of  two  new  spedea  belonging  to  «  new  form  of  the 
Mendine  Group  of  Birds,  with  indication  of  their  generic  character. 
By  B,  H.  Hodgson,  Esq.  Resident  in  N'kpdl 

These  birds  have  the  wings,  tail,  and  feet  of  Twrdns ;  and  if  we  conti- 
nue the  compaiison  from  the  external  to  the  internal  characters,  we  find 
a  similar  construction  of  the  tongue,  stomach,  and  intestines  in  both. 

Both,  too,  have  a  similar  regimen,  habits,  and  manners.  Yet  they 
are  strikingly  contradistinguished  by  the  respective  forms  of  the 
bill.  In  the  thrushes  that  member  is  compressed,  and  has  its  arched 
maxilla  freely  exserted  from  the  frontal  feathers,  and  very  little  cut  out 
by  the  nasal  fossse.  In  the  birds  now  in  question,  on  the  contrary, 
the  bill  is  so  much  depressed  as  to  be  more  than  twice  as  broad  as 
high  at  the  base ;  and  its  straight  maxilla,  greatly  incumbered  by  the 
frontal  plumes,  has  the  nasal  fosse  so  frir  produced  to  the  front  as  to 
pass  the  centre  of  length  of  the  bill. 

In  the  birds  before  us,  too,  the  head  is  furnished  with  a  garruline 
crest ;  which  is  never  observed  in  Tardus,  The  tarsi  are  lower  than 
in  the  generality  of  thrushes ;  and  the  tail  is  somewhat  longer  and  lesa 
even  at  the  end.  Like  most  of  the  Nipalese  thrushes,  these  birds  are 
common  to  all  the  three  regions  of  the  kingdom.    They  are  shy  in 
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their  manners,  adhere  exclusively  to  the  woods,  live  solitarily  or  in 
pairs,  breed  and  moult  but  once  a  year,  nidificate  on  trees,  and  feed 
almost  equally  on  the  ground  and  on  trees.  I  have  taken  from  their 
stomachs  several  sorts  of  stony  berries,  small  univalve  mollusca,  and 
sundry  kinds  of  aquatic  insects. 

These  birds  are  not  generally  or  feuniliarly  known  to  the  Nipalese, 
but  the  foresters,  whom  I  have  met  with,  denominate  them  Cocho  :  and 
by  that  name,  latinised  into  Cochoa,  1  have  designated  them  generi- 
cally  in  my  note  book. 

As  a  Meruline  genus,  placed  close  to  Turdus,  the  following  charac- 
ter may  perhaps  serve  to  mark  them. 

Wing^,  tail,  and  feet,  as  in  Turebis, 

Tarsi  rather  lower  and  tail  somewhat  longer. 

BiU  straight,  considerably  depressed  :  the  maxilla  excided  beyond 
the  centre  by  the  nasal  fosse :  the  nostrils  very  large,  and  nearer  to 
tip  than  to  gape.  Head  crested  as  in  Crarrulua.  The  two  species  at 
present  known  to  me  I  shall  call,  from  their  prevalent  colour,  Viridis 
and  Purpurea. 

The  following  is  their  description  : — 

Cochoa  purpurea.  Purple  Cocho,  Mihi.  Male,  dark  purple :  cheeks 
black :  crest,  tail,  and  upper  apert  portion  of  the  wings,  soft  grey 
blue,  more  or  less  purpurescent :  lower  part  of  the  wings  and  tip  of 
tail,  black ;  and  both  black  internally  :  a  white  speculum  on  the  wing, 
just  below  the  false  wing  :  bill  and  legs  black  :  iris  brown.  The  fe- 
male, brown  where  the  male  is  purple ;  and  the  upper  part  of  the  wiugs 
also  brown.  The  young  are  rufous  below  with  black  bars :  brown 
above  with  rufescent  white  drops :  head  blue  as  in  maturity,  but 
barred.  The  species  is  eleven  to  eleven  and  a  half  inches  long  by  six* 
teen  to  seventeen  wide,  and  weight  three  and  half  to  four  oz.  % 

Co.  Viridis.  Green  Cochoa,  Mihi.  Brilliant  parrot  green,  paler  and 
changing  into  verditer  blue  on  the  belly  and  thighs :  crest,  cheeks,  and 
neck posteally,  brilliant  blue:  upper  part  of  the  wings  and  tail,  the 
same,  but  paler  with  a  grey  cast ;  and  both  black  internally,  and 
apertly  towards  the  ends,  as  in  the  preceding  species;  through 
the  eye  to  the  nostrils  black :  bar  of  same  hue  across  the  pale  portion 
of  the  wings,  caused  by  the  long  coverts  and  bastard  wing  being  tipt 
with  that  colour :  legs  fleshy  brown :  bill  black :  iris  brown :  size  of  the 
l&st :  sexes  alike. — N.  B.  This  species  is  apt  to  vary  considerably 
before  it  has  reached  maturity  as  well  as  under  moult,  when  the  back 
is  sometimes  lunated  with  black ;  and  the  soft  blue  portion  of  the 
wings  is  smeared  with  brownish  yellow.  At  first,  the  young  males  are 
exactly  likethe  female.    The  following  more  particular  description  of 
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the  several  members  and  organs  is  equally  and  exactly  applicable  to 
both  species. 

Bill  to  head  as  five  to  four :  sometimes  merely  equal  to  the  head : 
considerably  depressed,  except  near  the  tip ;  at  base  more  than  twice 
as  broad  as  high ;  straight ;  culmen  produced  among  the  frontal  fea- 
thers, which  are  soft  and  turned  back  ;  sides  of  the  maxilla  cut  -xmt 
beyond  the  centre  by  a  broad  membranous  and  plumose  fosse  :  tomisd 
locked,  trenchant,  and  entire ;  towards  the  gape  somewhat  incurved— 
towards  the  tip,  straight :  tip  of  upper  mandible  inclined  and  notched ; 
of  the  lower,  subrecurved  and  subemarginated,  sometimes  straight  and 
entire.  Nares  nearer  to  the  tip  than  to  the  gape  ;  at  fore  end  of  the 
nasal  fossae,  lateral,  longitudinal,  elliptic,  large,  free,  shaded  above  by 
a  small  nude  process  of  the  fossal  membrane,  and  set  over  with  tiny 
incumbent  hairs :  gape  scarcely  to  the  fore  angle  of  the  eye  and  sub« 
ciliated:  wings  reaching  to  centre  of  tail,  firm,  first  quill  bastard, 
second  long,  fourth  longest ;  all  four  slightly  emarg^ed  on  their  inner 
web.  Tail  composed  of  twelve  firm  feathers,  rather  longer  than  in 
Tardus,  the  four  laterals  gradated  in  a  small  degree,  more  than  in 
Turdus. 

Tarsi  submcdial,  stout,  rather  longer  than  the  central  toe,  usually 
smooth,  sometimes  crossed  by  three  or  four  scales. 

Toes  simple,  ambulatory,  compressed,  moderately  unequal;  outer  ba- 
sally  connected ;  hind  stouter  and  subdepressed. 

Nails  compressed,  obtuse  :  the  central  fore  with  both  margins  dilated 
but  entire. 

Head  furnished  with  a  soft,  fiiU,  garruling  crest.  Tongue  simple, 
fiat,  medial,  subcartilaginous,  with  cartilaginous,  subjagged,  tip. 
Stomach  muscular,  of  medial  subequal  thickness,  the  lining  tough  and 
grooved.  Intestinal  canal  20  to  25  inches  long,  of  subequal  calibre 
throughout ;  close  to  anal  end,  two  grain-like  caeca. 

The  intestines  are  longer  in  proportion  than  those  of  Turdus :  but 
otherwise  similar. 


VI. — On  a  New  Genus  of  the  Meropidm.-^By  the  same. 

Order  Insxssorss  ;   Tribe  Fissirostrbs  ;  FamOy  MerajndtB,  Vigors. 

Order  Passbrxs,  Section  Stndacttli,  Cuvier»  Genua  new.  Bucia, 
Mihi. 

Generic  character : — 

Bill  much  elongated  and  arched  throughout,  strong,  greatly  com- 
pressed ;  the  sides  nearly  vertical,  and  the  ridge  flattened  towards  the 
base.    Wings  moderate,  full,  not  acuminated,  fourth  quill  longest* 
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one  and  two  considerably  and  aubeqaally  gradated.  Narea  endrely. 
concealed  by  incumbent  aetaceoua  tofts.  Tail  longish,  quadrate.^ 
strong.  Feet  and  tongae  as  in  Merops.  In  the  family  of  the  Mero-. 
pid^  but  one  genus  has  heretofore  been  recognised.  If  the  above 
characters  be  admitted  to  differ  materially  from  those  of  Merop*,  and 
if  the  birds  to  which  they  apply  are  distinguished  by  a  marked  and 
consequent  diversity  of  manners,  I  presume  the  propriety  of  the  generic 
aeparation  will  not  be  questioned. 

Now,  the  bee-eaters  proper,  according  to  my  experience,  have 
invariably  a  long  and  acuminated  wing,  and  atrial  swallow-like  habita 
corresponding  to  that  form  of  wing.  Again,  their  bill  is  considerably 
spread  laterally  except  towards  the  tip ;  the  general  form  being  tetra- 
gonal, and  the  ridge  acute. 

In  Bucia,  on  the  contrary,  the  wing  is  not  so  much  acuminated  as 
in  the  thrushes.  It  is  distinguished  for  considerable,  uniform,  breadth ; 
not  at  all  for  length  ;  and  the  habits  of  the  bird  are  quite  foreign  to  per- 
petual questing  on  the  wing  in  the  open  country :  they  lead  it  to  seek 
the  deep  recesses  of  the  forest, — and  there,  tranquilly  seated  on  a  high 
tree,  to  watch  the  casual  advent  of  its  prey,  and,  having  seized  it,  to 
return  directly  to  its  station.     The  bill,  again,  is  greatly  compressed 
with  vertical  sides  and  ridge  flat  towards  the  base,  convex  towards  the 
tip.     This  organ  is,  moreover,  strong,  longer,  and  more  arched  than 
in  Merops,    The  Bucia  are  of  rare  occurrence,  and  are  solitary  wood- 
landers  ;  whereas  the  bee-eaters  proper  are  gregarious,  and  common 
tenants  of  the  champaign.     Our  birds  are  found  in  the  lower  and  cen- 
tral regions  of  Nepal ;  but  seldom  or  never  in  the  northern.     The  Nipa- 
lese  call  them  Bukay-chera ;  chera  being  merely  a  corruption  of  chtria, 
or  bird.     I  latinise  the  former  word  to  procure  a  generic  appellation. 
I  have  as  yet  discovered  but  one  species,  of  which  the  following  is  the 
specific  name  and  character. 

Bucia  Nipalensis,  Nipalese  Bvcta,  Mihi.  Bright  parrot  green,  shad- 
ed on  the  belly  and  vent  with  bright  buff:  lining  of  the  wings  and 
lower  tail  covert,  pure  buff:  wings  internally  and  basally,  and  tail 
on  the  inferior  surface,  the  same  :  forehead  and  gular  hackles,  blue : 
the  last,  formed  of  a  double  series  of  long,  composed,  drooping 
plumes,  ranged  opposite  to  each  other  on  either  side  the  tnichea : 
bill  plumbeous,  with  black  tip :  iris  brown :  legs  greenish  yellow. 
Length  thirteen  to  fourteen  inches :  breadth  between  the  wings  seven- 
teen to  eighteen :  weight  three  to  four  oz. :  sexes  alike. 

The  bill  is  more  than  twice  as  long  as  the  head.     It  has  a  consider- 
able and  uniform  arcuation  throughout ;  is  hard,  strong,  entire,  very 
moderately  excavated  internally ;  at  base  scarcely  broader  than  high ; 
3  ▲ 
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And  nearly  twice  as  high  as  broad  immediately  beyond  the  base.  The 
ridge  above,  though  narrow,  is  quite  flat  from  the  brow  to  the  centre  of 
length ;  beyond  it  and  below,  convex.  So  great  is  the  lateral  com- 
pression, that  the  sides  are  plane  and  nearly  vertical :  the  cutting  edges 
are  trenchant  and  unemarginated :  the  tips  pointed  and  nearly  equal. 
The  nares  are  rounded,  lateral,  basal ;  the  fossee  evanescent ;  the  aper- 
ture covered  closely  by  a  small  incumbent  tuft  of  setaceous  plumuli. 

The  tongue  is  long,  flattened,  pointed,  cartilaginous,  and  feathered 
towards  the  tip.  The  gape  is  scarcely  deft  to  the  fore  angle  of  the 
eye,  and  smooth. 

The  wings  are  of  very  moderate  length,  but  of  great  and  pretty 
uniform  fulness  or  breadth :  the  tertiaries  and  primaries  equal :  first 
and  second  primaries  considerably  and  subequally  gradated :  third 
and  fourth  nearly  equal.  Fourth  longest :  first  not  bastard;  more 
than  half  as  long  as  the  fourth. 

The  tail  is  rather  long,  and  is  composed  of  twelve  very  firm,  broad, 
and  equal  feathers.  The  tarsi  are  very  low :  knees  and  more  plumose : 
acrotarsia  scaled :  paratarsia  smooth  :  toes  long  and  typically  syn- 
dactyle  ;  the  soles  being  quite  flat,  and  the  exterior  toe  joined  to  the 
central  fore  as  far  as  the  second  joint — ^the  interior,  as  far  as  the  first. 

Nails  snbequal,  much  compressed,  falcate,  feeble,  and  acute :  the 
central  fore  with  a  large  unpectinated  comb.  From  the  chin  to  the 
breast  depends  a  row  of  plumes,  inserted  opposite  to  each  other  on 
either  side  the  trachea.  They  are  more  than  two  inches  long,  of 
composed  web,  and  medial  equal  breadth.  Their  mobility  gives  the 
living  bird  a  very  g^tesque  appearance.  Some  such  appendage 
seems  to  distinguish  one  of  the  true  bee-eaters,  viz.  that  called 
(tmictus. 

These  birds  feed  principally  on  bees  and  their  congeners :  but 
they  likewise  consume  great  quantities  of  scarabsei  and  their  like: 
They  are  of  dull  staid  manners,  and  never  quit  the  deepest  recesses 
of  the  forest. 

In  the  Rija's  shooting  excursions  they  are  frequently  taken  alive 
by  the  clamorous  multitude  of  sportsmen,  some  two  or  more  of  whom 
single  out  a  bird  and  presently  make  him  captive,  disconcerted  as  he 
is  by  the  noise.  It  may  be  worth  while  to  add,  in  conclusion,  that 
the  true  bee-eaters  are  never  seen  in  the  mountains  :  nor  the  Bucue 
ever,  I  believe,  in  the  plains.  The  intestinal  canal  in  our  birds  is 
usually  about  twelve  inches  long,  with  caeca  of  an  inch  and  more  in 
length,  placed  near  to  the  bottom  of  it.  The  stomach  is  muscular, 
and  of  medial  subequal  thickness.  Such,  too,  is  the  character  of  the 
stomach  and  intestines  in  Merops, 
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VII.— 0«  a  new  Pieeaiery  Gemteo/tke  Strigim  Fmnify.^^Bp  the  eame. 

Order  Raftorbs.     Family  STEiotDii. 

Genus  new.  CultrnngmU,  Mihi. 

Generic  cbaracter : — 

Bill  Bubeqoal  to  the  head,  straightened  as  fiur  as  the  oere,  gradually 
curved  beyond  it,  moderately  compressed,  strong.  Wings  medial, 
equal  to  the  tail,  four  and  five  longest  and  subequal ;  three  first  con- 
siderably g^dated,  first  not  pectinated.  Tarsi  rather  elevate,  partially 
or  wholly  nude,  reticulate.  Toes  nude,  and  reticulate  with  three  or 
four  scales  next  the  talons ;  the  anteriors  subequal.  Talons  medial, 
stout,  subequal,  compressed,  cnltrated  below*.  Egrets  as  in  Bubo, 
disc  and  ears  as  in  Noctua,     Tail  short. 

It  is  some  time  since  Gen.  Hasdwickb  made  known  to  science  an 
owl  with  nude  tarsi t.  The  circumstance  was  remarkable,  but  it  does 
not  seem  to  have  led  him  to  any  further  investigation.  Some  years 
back  I  discovered  a  similarly-characterised  species,  and  at  the  same 
time  noted  that  the  talons  were  sharpened  like  a  knife  on  their  lower 
edge.  In  process  of  time  I  discovered  another  species  with  the  tarsi 
half  naked ;  and  this  also  had  cultrated  talons.  But  my  specimens  of 
both  species  happened  to  have  the  stomach  empty ;  and  I  had  no 
immediate  means  of  observing  the  manners  of  the  birds.  In  1830  I 
had  opportunity  to  note  that  both  species  flew  well  by  day,  and  were 
constantly  found  on  the  banks  of  rivers.  Analogy  with  the  eagles 
then  led  me  to  suspect  that  these  birds  might  possibly  be  fishers : 
but  still,  until  I  had  seen  them  fishing,  or  had  obtained  specimens 
with  fish  in  the  stomach,  I  could  have  no  safe  ground  for  assuming  so 
extraordinary  a  fact.  I  have  now,  however,  procured  specimens  with 
tiie  stomach  full  of  fish,  and  fish  ovlyX ;  ft^d  I  presume  that  the  expoiU 
facto  inference  from  structure  to  habits  will  scarcely  be  questioned. 
Whether  H  ardwicks's  owl  will,  when  better  known,  constitute  another 
genus  of  the  fishing  owls,  remains  to  be  proved:  but  that  bird  is 
sufficiently  distinguished  from  either  of  mine  by  its  shielded  tarsi.  In 
forming  a  new  genus  for  two  new  species,  essentially  alike,  and  very 
materially  difiering  both  in  conformation  and  habits  from  all  known 
birds  of  this  family,  I  rely  upon  the  sanction  and  support  of  men  of 
science.  And  I  shall  only  add,  before  proceeding  to  give  the  specific 
diaracters,  that  those  of  the  genus  have  been  derived  from  a  freer 
use  of  ordinary  external  characters  than  has  heretofore  been  made  in 

*  Henca  the  generic  name,  eultratuM  and  nnguit. 

•f  Of  the  yet  earlier  Stris  nudipu  of  Daudin,  nothing  seems  tcearatelj 
kaowa. 

X  I  have  just  dlaoovered  that  they  prey  on  crabs  as.  well  as  common  fish« 
B.  H.  H.,  2nd  July,  1836. 
3  A  2 
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respect  to  the  Strigine  birds.  Cwnsft  regarded  these  birds  as  consti- 
tating  bat  one  genus.  Vigors  raised  this  genus  to  the  rank  of  a 
fistmily,  advancing  Cavisa's  subgenera  to  genera.  But  Viooas  left 
Cuyibr's  character  as  he  found  them, — ^whether  wisely  or  not,  I  shall 
not  presume  to  say.  I  suspect,  however,  that,  as  species  multiply  and 
become  accurately  known,  resort  will  be  had  to  characters  analo- 
gous to  those  by  which  the  Diurnal  Raptores  (to  go  no  further)  are 
genericaUy  distinguished,  if  not  from  a  sense  of  the  superficialness  of 
the  (dd  characters,  yet  from  a  want  of  determinate  new  ones.  It  is 
surely  reasonable  to  distinguish  all  the  Raptcres  upon  similar  princi- 
ples ;  and,  as  the  external  construction  of  the  Strigine  birds  certainly 
renders  this  quite  practicable,  so,  I  believe,  that  the  analogies  thus 
necessarily  suggested  to  the  student  between  them  and  the  Faloonidse, 
would  tend  to  the  higher  uses  of  the  science. 

First  species  :  C.  Flavipes,  yeUow-footed  Cultrunguis,  Mihi.  Head, 
neck  and  body  below,  bright  rusty,  each  plume  striped  down  the 
shaft  with  saturate  brown  ;  the  stripes  narrower  below  than  above : 
disc  and  leg-plumes  immaculate :  back  wings  and  tail,  saturate 
brown,  transversely  barred,  and  largely  emarginated  and  tipt,  with 
rusty  ;  the  bars  interrupted  on  the  shafts,  and  frequently  resembling 
triangular  indentations :  four  bars  across  the  great  quills  and  tail 
feathers ;  and  the  tips  of  both  largely  paled :  plumes  of  the  thighs 
and  tarsi  downy :  half  the  latter  nude :  nude  portion  and  the  toes, 
flavesoent  fleshy  grey  :  talons  horn  yellow :  bill  blue,  with  a  dusky  tip  : 
iris  bright  yellow  :  edges  of  eye-lids  black  :  twenty-two  to  twenty-three 
inches  long  by  55  to  58  wide.   Weight  three  and  a  half  lbs. 

N.  B.  The  sexes  resemble  each  other  both  in  size  and  colours. 

Second  species :  Cultrunguis  Nigripes,  Mihi.  Head,  neck,  back,  and 
whole  body  below,  pale  earthy  brown,  with  a  fawn  tinge ;  paler  and 
albescent  on  the  abdominal  surface ;  each  plume  striped  down  the 
shaft  with  a  saturate  brown  mark,  which  is  narrower  below  than 
above;  and  each  also  crossed  with  numerous  slender  zigzags  of 
brownish  fawn  colour :  winga  and  tail  saturate  brown,  triangularly 
indented  or  cross-barred,  and  broadly  tipt,  with  obscure  rufous  yellow^ 
which  is  freckled,  for  the  most  part,  on  the  tertiaries,  and  scapulars, 
with  brown  :  great  quills  and  rectrices,  quadricinctate,  as  in  the  preced- 
ing :  disc  earthy  brown  :  thighs  pale  fawn  :  both  immaculate  :  throat 
white,  and  almost  or  wholly  unmarked :  wings  albescent  towards  the 
roots  of  the  feathers  :  bill  dusky  horn  :  iris  bright  yellow :  edge  of 
eye-lid  black :  tarsi  and  toes,  purpurescent  dusky :  talons  the  same, 
with  black  points :  thighs  and  knees  to  the  front,  covered  with  downy 
plumes  :  tarsi  and  toes,  nude :  size  of  the  last. 
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,  N.  B.  This  species  bears  an  extreme  resemblanoe,  in  point  of 
colours  and  size,  as  in  other  respects,  to  the  Strw  HardwickU,  Bat  it 
may  be  at  once  distinguished  therefrom  by  its  reticulated  tarsi. 

Tlie  sexes,  as  in  the  preceding  species,  are  alike  both  in  eige  and 
oolours.  These  birds  moult  once  a  year,  between  June  and  October, 
inclusive ;  they  breed  in  February-March ;  and  are  almost  equally 
common  in  the  several  regions  of  Nepil,  notwithstanding  the  great 
diversity  of  climate. 

The  structure  of  their  stomach  and  intestines  offers  no  marked  pe- 
culiarity. The  intestinal  canal  is  from  three  and  half  to  four  feet  long ; 
very  thick-coated  throughout ;  considerably  wider  above  than  below  ; 
and  furnished  with  two  thin  cseca,  from  three  to  four  inches  long, 
which  are  situated  near  the  anal  extremity  of  the  canal,  and  widened 
considerably  at  their  distad  end. 

The  stomach  is  rounded,  considerably  and  equally  thickened  in  its 
coats,  and  provided  with  a  toughish  and  rugose  lining,  which  is' 
easily  separated. 

The  coats  do  not  consist  of  proper  muscle,  but  of  a  substance  be- 
tween gland  and  cartilage  ;  for  which  I  know  no  name,  commonly  as 
it  occurs.  The  succentorial  stomach  is  purely  glandular,  with  soft 
papillated  lining,  not  distinguishable  from  the  body  of  the  organ;  the 
points  of  the  papillae  being,  in  fact,  mere  excretory  pores  directly  in 
contact  with  the  secreting  substance. 

The  following  detail  of  dimensions  is  taken  from  a  male  specimen 
of  Flmnpes :  but  so  similar  are  the  two  species,  and  the  sexes  of 
both,  that  it  will  equally  represent  the  average  size  and  proportions 
of  the  males  and  females  of  both  species. 

Tip  MU  to  tip  teil 1  10 

BiU,  length  of, 0    2 

'i btMl  height  of, 0     1     | 

baud  breadth  of,  0     1) 

Tail,   0    9 

Taraus, 0    3    § 

Central  toe, 0     2    i 

Bzpanae  of  wings,  4  10 

Weight, 3ilbi. 

VIII. — Report  of  the  Society  of  Arts  on  Specimens  of  Rice,  Wool,  SfC, 

from  Nepal  and  Assam. 
[Communicated  by  Government.] 
The  Society  having  received  from  their  Committee  of  Colonies  and 
Trade  a  report  on  sundry  articles  sent  to  them  for  examination  from 
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the  Honorable  Court  of  Directors  of  the  East  India  Company,  have 
been  pleased  to  approve  the  same,  and  have  directed  their  Secretary 
to  transmit  a  copy  of  the  Report  forthwith  to  the  Honorable  the  Coiourt 
of  Directors,  with  an  assurance  that  the  Society  will  at  all  times  be 
happy  to  receive  from  them  any  commmiications  connected  with  the 
objects  of  this  Society. 

(Signed)     Arthur  Aikin,  Secy. 

Report. 

The  Committee  of  Colonies  and  Trade  having  been  directed  by  the 
Society  to  examine  sundry  articles  sent  to  the  Society  by  the  Honor- 
able the  Court  of  Directors  of  the  East  India  Company,  and  referred 
to  this  Committee  4th  November,  1835,  report  as  follows  : 

I.  The  Soomla  or  Himalaya  paddy,  or  mountain  rice,  received 
from  Mr.  Hodgson,  Resident  at  Nepal,  appears  to  be  of  the  same 
kind  as  a  sample  (comprising  five  varieties)  sent  to  the  Society  of 
Arts  in  1821,  by  Dr.  Wallicu. 

From  the  great  height  above  the  level  of  the  sea  at  which  this 
grain  is  cultivated  in  Nepal,  it  is  suggested  that  it  may  perhaps  be 
advantageously  introduced  as  an  agricultural  crop  in  the  North  of 
Europe. 

Before  this  can  be  determined  in  the  affirmative,  it  is  necessary  to 
prove,  first,  that  this  grain  is  capable  of  coming  to  maturity  in  the 
climate  of  the  North  of  Europe  ;  and,  secondly,  that  the  clear  profit  of 
a  crop  of  hiU-rice  from  a  given  area  shall  be  at  least  equal  to  that 
of  a  crop  of  oats,  barley,  or  rye  from  the  same  area. 

Several  parceb  of  the  former  quantity  of  hill-rice  were  distributed 
by  the  Society  to  persons  residing  in  various  parts  of  England  ;  and 
several  were  likewise  sent  to  France,  to  Switzerland,  to  Germany, 
and  to  Russia.  Of  those  sent  to  the  Continent,  the  Society  has 
received  no  intelligence  ;  and  of  those  distributed  in  Elngland,  the  result 
has  been,  with  one  exception,  that  the  seeds  did  not  germinate.  A 
notice  likewise  was  inserted  in  one  of  the  French  journals  a  few 
years  ago,  from  which  it  appeared  that  various  attempts  had  been 
made  to  grow  the  hill-rice  of  Nepal  in  some  of  the  districts  of  France 
from  seed  distributed  by  the  Government  of  that  country,  but  wholly 
without  success. 

'Mr.  Andbrson,  the  Curator  of  the  Apothecaries'  garden  at  Chelsea, 
was  one  of  those  who  undertook  to  make  an  experiment  on  the  possi- 
bility of  growing  the  hill-rice  in  England,  and  was,  in  consequence, 
furnished  with  some  seeds  of  the  five  varieties  at  that  time  in  the 
Society's  possession.  They  were  sown  in  March,  and  some  of 
each  kind  germinated  and  did  very  well  while  they  were  kept  in  the 
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liot-hoose.   In  May  they  were  removed  to  the  green-house,  where  they 
became  stoat,  healthy  plants.  In  the  end  of  June  they  were  transferred 
to  a  sheltered  place  in  a  basin  for  the  growth  of  aquatic  plants,  having 
nine  inches  depth  of  water  and  twelve  of  mud;  here  they  grew  and 
promised   well  till    the    beginning  of  August,  when,   the  weather 
becoming  cloudy  and  rather  cold,  they  became  sickly,  and  were  all 
dead  by  the  beginning  of  September  without  having  come  into  flower. 
It  seems,  therefore,  evident  that  the  temperature  even  of  the  wanner 
parts  of  England  is  not  sufficient  for  the  successful  cultivation  of  hill-rice. 
The  latitude  of  Sirinagar,  where  this  grain  is  cultivated,  is  about 
30^  ;  that  is,  under  nearly  the  same  parallel  as  Cairo ;  and  although 
from  its  height  above  the  sea  and  its  vicinity  to  ridges  of  snowy 
mountains,  the  winters  are  severe,  yet  in  such  situations  the  summers 
are  much  hotter  than  on  lower  levels  in  higher  latitudes,  where  the 
average  temperature  of  the  whole  year  is  not  perhaps  greater  than 
that  of  the  middle  of  one  of  Europe.    In  Florence,  and  even  in  Rome 
frost  and  snow  are  by  no  means  of  unfrequent  occurrence  in  the 
winter,  and  yet  the  summers  are  hot  enough  to  bring  to  perfection 
many  annual  vegetable  products,  rice  among  the  rest,  which  will 
not  succeed  north  of  the  Alps. 

Concerning  the  second  head  of  inquiry, — ^viz.  the  comparative  profit 
of  land  cropped  with  hill-rice,  and  with  barley  or  oats, — ^the  Committee 
are  not  in  possession  of  a  single  fact  on  which  to  found  an  opinion. 
But  they  may  be  allowed  to  state  that,  as  the  farinaceous  food  of 
Europeans  is  consumed  chiefly  in  the  form  of  bread  or  of  cakes,  and 
as  rice  is  not  capable  of  being  made  into  either  one  or  the  other  of 
these  preparations  by  the  simple  process  of  kneading  with  cold  water 
and  then  baking,  either  an  additional  process  of  cooking  would  be 
necessary  in  the  attempt  to  substitute  rice  for  the  ordinary  European 
gprains,  or  the  new  habit  must  be  superinduced,  of  doing  without 
bread  and  replacing  it  by  boiled  rice. 

In  order  to  obtain  a  correct  opinion  of  the  comparative  value  of 
hill-rice  with  the  other  qualities  of  this  grain  in  the  London  market, 
a  sample  was  sent  to  Mr.  Ewbank  for  examination.  That  gentleman 
reports  that  fine  Carolina  rice,  imported  in  the  state  of  paddy  and 
cleaned  here,  is  worth  30  shillings  per  cwt. ;  that  fine  Bengal  rice 
cleaned  here,  is  worth  23  shillings  per  cwt. ;  that  rough  and  inferior 
East  India  rice,  imported  half-cleaned  and  finished  here,  is  worth  14 
shillings  per  cwt.  This  latter  was  purchased  from  the  importer  at 
eight  shillings,  lost  20  per  cent,  in  cleaning,  and  the  cost  of  this 
process  was  two  shillings  per  cwt. ;  so  that  there  remained  only  two 
shillings  per  cwt.  for  interest,  profit,  &c. 
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The  hill-rice  is  nearly  of  the  same  quality  as  the  latter  kind,  being 
dark  coloured,  opaque,  and  not  at  all  calculated  for  the  English  market. 

The  opinion,  therefore,  of  the  Committee  is,  that  the  hill-rice  cannot 
be  successfully  cultivated  in  Europe  ;  and  that,  if  capable  of  being  so 
cultivated,  it  could  not  enter  into  competition  in  the  European  market 
"with  Bengal  rice. 

II.  The  wool  of  the  Hooniah  sheep  of  Hbet  consists  of  two 
samples,— one,  of  the  wool  in  its  natural  state  ;  and  the  other,  of  a 
portion  from  which  the  black  hairs  have  been  separated. 

The  former  is  of  precisely  the  same  quality  as  a  parcel  sent  last 
year  (1834)  to  the  Society  by  Dr.  Wallich;  and  the  market  price 
of  it  in  London,  at  that  time,  was,  according  to  Mr.  Ebs worth,  of 
Basinghall  Street,  from  10  to  11  pence  per.  lb. 

The  two  samples,  after  being  examined  by  the  Committee,  were 
also  examined  by  Mr.  Ebsworth,  and  by  Mr.  Southbt,  of  Coleman 
Street. 

According  to  Mr.  Ebsworth,  the  value  of  the  wool  in  its  unsorted 
state  is  from  five  to  seven  pence  per  lb.  A  considerable  quantity 
of  similar  wool  from  India,  but  rather  coarser,  has  been  sold  in  the 
London  market  during  the  last  two  years  at  from  two  and  half  to  seven 
pence  per  lb.  The  sorted  wool  is  worse  than  the  unsorted ;  for,  in  se- 
parating the  dirt,  all  the  finer  filaments  have  likewise  been  taken  away. 

Mr.  SouTHET  estimates  the  value  of  the  unsorted  wool  at  about 
10  pence  per  lb. ;  and  states,  that  it  greatly  resembles  a  large  portion 
of  the  wool  imported  from  Jutland  and  Denmark. 

Mrr  Hodgson's  expression  that  the  **  wool  is  said  to  be  superb," 
does  not  in  the  least  apply  to  the  sample  actually  sent  by  him  ;  but 
as  he  has  stated  that  the  animal  "  is  of  trans- Himalayan  origin,  and 
will  not  bear  the  heats  of  Nep£l*,"  it  seems  probable  that  the  wool 
in  question  was  grown  in  that  country,  and  has  greatly  degenerated ; 
it  being  well  known  that  the  sheep  of  Barbary  produce  hair  rather 
than  wool. 

The  Committee  think  it  incumbent  on  them  to  notice  an  opinion 
expressed  by  Mr.  Southbt,  from  the  great  attention  which  that 
gentleman  has  paid  to  the  growth  of  wool ;  namely,  that  the  Hooniah 
and  other  coarse  qualities  of  Indian  wool,  of  which  many  hundred 
bales  have  recently  been  imported,  would  be  very  materially  improved 
by  the  introduction  of  some  well- selected  rams,  of  which-  an  ample 
supply  might  no  doubt  be  obtained  from  New  South  Wales. 

*  This  expresfion  completely  confirms  the  observations  previously  made 
respecting  the  hiU-rice  of  Nep&l,  wbiph  thus  seems  to  grow  in  a  climate  too  hot 
for  the  production  of  wool. 
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III.  Two  large  pieces  of  cloth  made  from  the  down  of  the  Simool  or 
Tree-Cotton,  Bombax  heptaphifllum,  from  Gowahatty  in  Assam,  the 
place  oi  their  manufacture. 

On  examining  the  cloth  it  appears  that  the  fine  short  down  of  the 
Bombax  has  been  span  into  a  large  wove  slightly  twisted  cord  or 
roving,  and  that  this  is  made  into  doth  by  interweaving  it  with  a 
warp  and  short  of  common  thin  cotton-thread,  much  in  the  manner 
of  carpeting.  It  composes  a  loose  cloth,  incapable,  probably,  of  being 
washed  without  injury,  but  considerably  warm,  very  elastic,  and  light. 

From  the  shortness  of  the  staple  and  the  great  elasticity  of  the 
fibre,  it  is  not  at  all  probable  that  it  could  be  spun  by  the  machinery 
now  in  use  for  spinning  cotton  ;  but  the  combinati<m  which  it  exhi- 
bits, of  fineness  of  fibre  with  gpreat  elasticity  wiU,  no  doubt,  make  it 
rank  high  as  a  non-conductor  of  heat,  and  therefore  fit  it  for  making 
wadding,  and  for  stuffing  mufls,  and  perhaps  mattresses.  When  carded 
with  wool  it  might  probably  form  the  basis  of  fabrics  of  g^at  warmth, 
lightness  and  silky  softness. 

IV.  Sample  of  Safflower  made  at  Myrung  in  Assam,  by  Lieut. 

RUTHBRrORO. 

The  Committee  not  wishing  to  rely  entirely  on  their  own  judg- 
ment in  this  case,  more  especially  as  the  whole  quantity  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Society  is  not  enough  for  a  satisfactory  compa- 
rative trial  either  on  silk  or  on  cotton,  have  availed  themselves  of  the 
opinion  of  several  dyers  and  brokers,  the  concurrence  of  whose  judg- 
ment with  that  of  the  Committee  induces  them  to  consider  it  as 
correct. 

Mr.  Gribvb,  silk  dyer,  of  Booth  Street,  considers  the  sample  to  be 
dear  and  of  good  quality. 

Messrs.  Racinr  and  Jaqcjbs,  silk  dyers,  of  Spitalfields,  consider 
the  sample  to  possess  a  fair  proportion  of  colour,  though  not  of  equal 
iquaUty  with  the  best  from  Bengal. 

Messrs.  Johnson  and  Rbnnbt  exhibited  to  the  Committe  samples 
of  safflower  from  difierent  places  and  of  various  qualities.  They  stated 
that  the  best  Indian  comes  from  Dacca,  of  which  there  are  two  varie- 
ties, one  from  Paturaghauta,  and  the  other  from  Billespour ;  the  former 
of  which  is  the  more  valuable  to  the  amount  of  about  20  per  cent. 

Mr.  Rbnnbt  stated,  that  during  his  residence  in  India  he  paid 
much  attention  to  the  preparation  of  this  dying  drug.  The  time  for 
gathering  the  flowers  is  near  the  end  of  the  dry  season,  when  the 
tanks  are  almost  exhausted;  in  consequence  of  which,  the  water 
employed  to  wash  the  safflower  is  generally  muddy  and  swarming 
with  animalcuhe :  hence  it  happens  that  the  cakes,  though  packed  in 
3  B 
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close  boxes,  are  often  more  or  less  injured  by  worms  ;  whicb  injury 
he  conceives  would  be  greatly  diminished  by  substituting  clean  spring 
water  for  that  of  the  tanks.  The  sample  before  the  Committee  is 
fair  and  clean,  and  suitable  for  the  market,  and  is  worth  about  £  7 
a  cwt. 

The  finest  safflower  of  aU  comes  from  China,  but  is  not  an  article 
of  regular  appearance  in  the  market.  The  comparative  value  of  it  is 
as  high  as  £  30  per  cwt. 

Mr.  Emlst,  drug-broker,  and  a  Member  of  the  Committee,  considers 
the  sample  to  be  of  good  fair  merchantable  quality,  and  in  value  as 
stated  by  Messrs.  Johnson  and  Rbnnbt. 

V.  Two  skeins  of  fibre  made  from  the  leaves  of  the  wild  pine- 
apple, and  two  net  bags  made  of  the  same  material,  sent  from  Gowa- 
hatty  in  Assam,  by  Captain  Jenkins. 

The  sample  is  not  sufficient  for  any  fair  comparative  trial  of  its 
tenacity. 

The  Society  are  already  in  possession  of  fibre  from  the  leaves  of  the 
black  Antigua  pine  and  from  the  Penguin  pine  of  Jamaica,  which  latter 
is  occasionally  made  into  ropes  in  the  West  Indies,  but  is  not  the 
object  of  any  regular  manufacture,  the  expense  of  labour  in  those 
colonies  rendering  it  more  advantageous  to  import  from  England 
cordage  ready  made.  It  appears  likewise  (from  Bdrnbtt's  Wander- 
ings in  New  South  Wales,  &c.  vol.  ii.  p.  207),  that  at  Singapore  the 
Chinese  settlers  obtain  fibre  from  the  leaves  of  the  wild  pine-apple, 
which  fibres  are  exported  to  China,  where  they  are  employed  as  a 
material  for  linen.  Also  in  the  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of 
Bengal,  for  January,  1832,  is  a  paper  by  Lieut. -Col.  Watson  on 
Chirra  Punji,  the  sanatory  station  recently  occupied  by  the  'Eaat 
India  Company,  in  which  it  is  stated,  p.  27,  that  the  pine-apple  plant 
flourishes  in  great  abundance  in  the  adjacent  valleys,  4,200  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  and  that  the  leaves  are  gathered  by  the  natives 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  from  them,  by  a  very  simple  process,  a 
strong  fibre-,  which  they  employ  as  the  material  of  the  net  pouches  or 
bags  in  common  use  among  them. 

From  these  indications  it  would  perhaps  be  worth  while  for  the 
Court  of  Directors  to  have  a  quantity  of  the  fibre  imported,  sufficient 
for  a  fair  comparative  trial  with  hemp  and  flax. 

IV.  Sample  of  the  wood  of  the  Nipal  Privet,  Ldgustruro  Nipalense, 
from  Mr.  HoDQsoN. 

A  specimen  of  this  wood  was  found  among  those  sent  to  England 
by  Dr.  Wallich,  and  of  which  a  catalogue  is  published  in  the  48Ui 
vol  of  the  Society's  Transactions.    It  appearing  to  Mr.  Aikin,  the 
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Secretary,  when  drawing  up  the  catalogue*,  that  the  specimen  referred 
to  promised  to  be  nsefnl  to  engravers  on  wood,  it  was  accordingly 
pot  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Branston,  who  reported  very  favorably 
respecting  it.  That  specimen  was  a  piece  of  a  bough  or  trunk  a  few 
inches  in  diameter,  and  had  been  taken  sufficiently  high  above  the 
root  to  be  of  a  perfectly  uniform  texture.  The  present  sample,  from 
its  broad  irregular  rings,  appears  to  have  been  cut  as  near  as  possible 
to  the  root,  in  order  to  get  it  of  the  greatest  size  :  but,  in  so  doing, 
the  uniformity  of  texture  absdntely  necessary  to  fit  it  for  use  by  the 
engraver  has  been  wholly  overiooked,  and  the  result  is  a  sample 
perfectly  worthless  for  the  object  for  which  it  is  intended. 

By  order : 

(Signed)     Arthur  Aikin,  Secy, 


IX. — Proceedings  of  the  Amatic  Society, 

Wednetday  Evening,  tike  6th  July,  1836. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Mill,  Vice-President,  in  the  chair. 

Captain  R.  Llotd^  I.  N.^  Dr.  D.  Strwabt,  and  Dr.  McClelland,  pro. 
posed  at  the  last  meeting,  were  ballotted  for,  and  elected  members  of  the 
Society. 

Mr.  Wu.  Speir  was  proposed  by  Mr.  J.  Prinsep,  seconded  by  Dr.  Mill. 

Sergeant  Da  we,  of  the  Delhi  Canal  Establishment,  proposed  as  an  asso- 
ciate member  by  Mr.  J.  Prixsep,  seconded  by  Dr.  Pearson. 

Read  a  letter  from  Wm.  Mackbnzte,  Esq.,  stating  that,  in  consequence 
of  the  pressure  of  business,  and  other  indispensable  engagements,  he  was 
obliged  to  retire  from  the  Society. 

Read  a  letter  from  Charles  Konio,  Foreign  Secretary  to  the  Royal 
Society,  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  the  Journal,  and  Index  As.  Res. 

The  following  circular,  enclosed  in  the  above,  was  read  and  directed  to 
be  printed  for  general  information  : — 

Royai  Society  qf  London^  Somernt  fioute,  iVbv.  19,  1835. 
Sir, 

1  am  directed  by  Hit  Royal  Highness  the  President  and  Council,  to  acquaint 
you,  for  the  information  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  that  His  Majesty  the 
King  has  been  pleased  to  grant  two  Gold  Medals,  of  the  value  of  Fifty  Guineas 
each,  to  be  awarded  by  the  Royal  Society  on  the  day  of  their  Anniversary 
Meeting  in  each  sneeeeding  year,  for  the  most  important  discoveries  in  any  one 
principal  branch  of  Physical  and  Mathematical  knowledge. 

His  Majesty  having  graciously  expressed  a  wish  that  scientific  men  of  all 
nations  should  be  invited  to  afford  the  aid  of  their  talents  and  researches,  I  am 
aeeordingly  directed  by  the  Council  to  annonnce  to  yon,  Sir,  that  the  Royal 
Medals  for  1838  will  be  awarded  in  that  year,  the  one  to  the  author  of  the  most 
important  unpublished  paper  in  Chemistry  which  may  have  been  communicated 
to  the  Royal  Society  for  insertion  in  their  Transactions,  after  the  present  date 
and  prior  to  the  month  of  June  in  the  year  1838  ; — the  other,  to  the  author  of 

*  See  Journal  As.  Soc.  II.  182. 
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the  most  important  unpublished  paper  in  Phyaics,  which  may  have  been  com- 
mnnioated  to  the  Koyal  Society  for  insertion  in  their  Transactions,  after  the 
present  date  and  prior  to  the  month  of  Jane  in  the  year  1838. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be, 
Sir, 
Your  very  obedient  humble  servant, 

Chas.  KoNio,  Far.  See.  A.  S. 
To  Jamvs  Prinsep,  Esq. 

Secretary  of  the  Aeiatie  Society  of  Bengal,  Calcutta. 

Read  a  letter  from  H.  T.  Prinsbp,  Esq.  Secretary  to  the  Government 

of  India^  General  Department,  intimating^  that  the  Right  Honorable  the 

Governor  of  Bengal  had  been  pleased  to  empower  the  Curators  of  the 

Public  Library  to  make  over  to  the  Society  the  Oriental  books  printed  m 

Europe,  on  the  same  conditions,  with  the  manuscripts  and  works  already 

transferred  from  the  College  of  Fort  William.   The  Secretary  stoted  that 

he  had  in  consequence  received  charge  of  three  hundred  volumes — some 

few  being,  however,  duplicates  of  works  already  in  the  library. 

A  letter  from  the  Civil  Auditor,  desiring  to  be  furnished  with  an  abstract 
of  the  establishment  entertained  for  the  care  of  the  Government  Oriental 
Works.  Understanding  the  78  rupees  monthly  to  be  a  consolidated  allow- 
ance, in  wliich  case  no  detail  of  its  expenditure  need  be  furniahed^  Resolv- 
ed to  make  a  reference  on  the  subject  to  Government. 

Library, 

Read  a  letter  from  H.  T.  Prinsrp,  Esq.  Secretary  to  the  Government 
of  India,  forwarding  on  behalf  of  the  Honorable  the, Court  of  Directors 
for  presentation  to  the  Society,  a  copy  of  the  Catalogue  of  Stars  in  the 
Southern  Hemisphere,  by  Lieut.  Johnson,  H.  C.  Ast  at  St.  Helena. 

Read  a  Persian  note  from  Manu  Lal,  presenting  a  copy  of  a  compila. 
tion  from  standard  Persian  and  Hindustani  Poets,  published  by  himself 
under  the  name  of  Guldeeteh  i  Niehdt, — The  Nosegay  of  Pleasure. 

Read  a  letter  from  Kumar  Radhacanth  Dbb  Behadur,  forwarding 
for  presentation  to  the  Society  a  copy  of  his  great  publication,  entitled 
Sabda  Calpa  Drama,  an  Encyclopedical  Lexicon  in  Sanscrit,  vols.  1,  2, 
and  S.  The  subsequent  or  the  remaining  vols,  will  be  forwarded  when 
published.  Also  translation  of  an  extract  from  a  Horticultural  work  in 
Persian,  printed  by  the  Roy.  As.  Soc.  of  London. 

A  volume  of  selected  papers  of  a  literary  nature  published  in  the 
Grovernment  Gazette  while  Mr.  Wilson  was  Editor,  was  presented  by 
JIfr.  James  Prinsep. 

Meteorological  Registers  for  April  and  May  1836,  were  presented  by  the 
Surveyor  General. 

Museum. 

Read  a  letter  from  Prof.  Goodbve,  Secretary  to  the  Medical  and  Phy«. 
sical  Society,  requesting  the  Society's  acceptance  of  a  pair  of  glased 
almirahs,  their  contents  having  been  transferred  to  the  Medical  College. 

Two  large  chatta-hats  from  Ass&m,  were  presented  by  Dr.  W.  B.  Davis. 

Various  rude  specimens  of  domestic  implements  from  New  Zealand,  by 
Mr.  H.  T.  Prinsep. 
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LUerary  and  Anii^[mtiei, 

Rmd  a  letter  from  R.  D.  Mangles^  Esq.  SeereUry  to  the  Government 
of  Bengal,  Judicial  Department,  transmitting  on  behalf  of  the  Right  Ho- 
noorable  the  Governor  of  Bengal,  a  Cenaus  of  the  population  of  the  town 
of  Gyah  and  ita  suhurbe,  framed  nnder  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Ha- 
TBORN,  the  Magistrate  of  Bekar, 

A  note  on  the  origin  of  the  Armenian  era  and  the  reformation  of  the 
Haiean  Kalendar,  by  Mr.  Johannee  AviAll^ 

Read  a  letter  from  L.  Wiuunsom,  Esq.  Agent  at  Bkopal,  forwarding  the 
copy  of  an  inscription  on  a  copper  .plate  lately  found  at  Piplianagar  in 
the  Shujal  Perganah,  by  a  krisan,  or  husbandman,  in  ploughing ;  with  an 
English  transhition. 

Read  a  p^jier  by  Major  LLOYnJlfta  the  sacred  silicon  vests  of  the  Tibe. 
tan  priests,  alluded  to  in  Tubmbb's  Embassy.  They  are  adorned  with 
images^  and  have  a  lettered  border  of  sacred  texts  woven  into  the  scarf : 
one  of  these  had  been  submitted  to  Mr.  Csoma  de  Kdnos,  and  by  him 

translated. 

[This  note  will  be  printed  in  our  next.] 

Mr.  Hodgson  forwarded  an  amended  list  of  the  Sanscrit  Bauddha  works 
procurable  in  Nep^.  Such  as  have  been  sent  home  to  Paris  or  London, 
were  noted  by  an  asterisk. 

Physical. 

A  note  on  the  progress  of  the  boring  in  Fort  William  was  read  by 
Capt  Tatlob,  Town  Major.    [Vide  infra.] 

A  memorandum  of  a  well  sank  in  the  Chandpur  bunds,  near  the  foot  of 
the  Sewalik  range,  was  likewise  communicated  by  Lieutenant  Bakbb, 
En^eers. 

A  descriptive  catalogue  of  part  of  the  Society's  collection  of  Silhet 
shells,  was  received  from  Mr.  W.  H.  Benson,  M.  A.  8. 

[Printed  in  the  present  number.] 

A  letter  from  Lieutenant  Geo.  Fulljambs,  giving  further  detail  of  the 
fossil  discoveries  at  Perim,  and  announcing  the  despatch  of  specimens  for 
the  Society's  museum. 

[As  this  letter  arrived  while  the  Baron  Hugvl's  note  was  in  the  press,  the 
iateresting  particulars  it  contained  were  appended  to  that  paper ;  see  last  No. 
p.  290.] 

Mr.  B.  H.  Hodgson  transmitted  97  further  specimens  of  his  Illustra- 
tions of  Niptiese  Zoology ;  also  papers. 

On  three  new  genera  of  thrush. 

On  three  new  species  of  woodpecker. 

Dr.  W.  Caivtob  submitted  his  sketch  of  an  undescribed  hooded  ser. 
pent  with  fmgs  and  maxillar  teeth,  accompanied  with  coloured  drawings 
on  a  large  scale. 

Dr.  N.  Waluoh  presented  two  papers  on  new  genera  of  plants,  by  Xh. 
Gbipfitbs,  to  which  the  author  has  given  the  names  of  Buoklandia  and 
SedgwUia. 

[These  will  be  inserted  in  our  next.] 
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PrewntaHom  to  the  Mueeum  qf  Naturai  Hiatory. 
Specimens  of  the  great-eared  owl,  (Bubo  Macroeephafa  ;)  Flammeona 
Fly.catcber,  CMtudeapa  Flammea;)  Gurial  King-fisher^  V^oi^ii  Qu^ 
rial;)  black.headed  Oriole,  (Oriolue  Mtlanocephtdue ; }  Bengal  wood, 
pecker,  fPicui  BengaHeneie; ) — Woodpecker,  ^/*letM  Afa^ft /^  skvlla  of 
Hornbill,  (Buceros  Homrai;)  and  Pelican,  (Pdeeanue  Onoerotalu»,J  and 
skin  of  the  Amethystine  Python ;  presented  by  JT.  B.  Daoie,  Etq. 

Specimens  of  Silky.throat  SHyi,  (Raya  Sericeo^gula  ;)  Nepal  Bueia, 
(Bucia  Nepaleneh;J  black.headed  Sibia,  fSikia  NiiHoepe  /^Pieaoid  Sibia. 
(SUAa  Picaoidci;J  and  blue-winged  Chloropsis,  fChtor^feie  Cpanopterue  ;J 
presented  by  B,  H.  Hedgwnj  Eeq, 

The  above  are  specimens  of  new  genera,  instituted  by  Mr.  HoDoaoif ; 
papers  on  which  he  has  favored  the  Sodlety  with  ;  and  the  specimens  will 
be  figured  in  his  great  work  on  the  Fauna  of  Nepal. 

Specimens  of  white  eye-browed  Jacana,  ^Parra  SnpereUioea,)  and  Girra 
Teal,  (Anas  GirraJ  presented  by  W.  C.  Smith,  Btq. 
The  internal  ear  of  the  Whale,  presented  by  H.  T,  Prineep,  Btq. 
Specimens    were  exhibited  of  Birds  from  Abnorah,  mounted  in  the. 
Museum ;  and  an  articulated  skeleton  of  the  Adjutant,  also  prepared  there. 
On  the  conclusion  of  the  ordinary  business  of  the  meeting, 
A  letter  was  read  from  the  Most  Rev.  the  Bishop  of  Cochin  China, 
(who  was  present  at  the  meeting)  resubmitting  a  proposition  for  the  pnb. 
lication  of  his  Anamitan  Dictionary,  and  stating  that  in  an  interview 
with  the  Governor  General,  he  had  been  empowered  by  his  Lordship  to 
renew  his  application  to  Govt,  through  the  Secretary  of  the  Society. 

The  favorable  recommendation  embodied  in  the  report  of  the  Committee 
of  Papers  last  year,  was  qualified  on  one  poiBt—- namely,  in  as  much  as  the 
specimen  of  the  work  then  before  them  wanted  the  Chinese  character,  which 
was  deemed  essential  to  its  perfection  as  a  literary  work.  This  was  now 
removed,  and  the  Bishop  was  present,  and  ready  to  engage  for  its  correct 
insertion :  he  would  also  engage,  should  it  be  determined  to  publish  in  li. 
thography,  to  write,  or  superintend  and  correct,  the  whole  of  the  work  on 
transfer  paper,  for  the  consideration  of  4,000  rupees.  The  paper  and 
printing  might  cost  about  1,200  more.  On  these  new  grounds  it  was  agreed 
that  there  would  be  no  disrespect  in  submitting  a  second  application  to 
Government  in  favor  of  the  proposition,  which  the  Secretary  was  requested 
to  prepare. 


Note  on  the  Progress  qf  (he  Boring  in  Fbrt  William,    By  Captain    Tay- 
lor, M.  A.  S. 

In  laying  before  the  Society  the  aeoompanyiiig  section*  and  specimens 
of  the  strata  found  in  the  recent  operations  carried  on  in  Fort  William 
for  the  discovery  of  a  spring  of  pure  water,  it  may  be  expected  that  I 
should  give  some  account  of  the  progress  and  state  of  the  experiments ; 
I  therefore  beg  to  offer  the  foUoning  observations. 

*  We  postpone  this  uDtil    the  operations,  hitherto  so  Buccessful,  may  have 
been  brought  to  a  close. — Ed. 
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A  detail  of  the  early  fwrt  of  these  operations,  which  commenced  in 
October  last,  would  eomprine  little  besides  a  narrative  of  difficulties  barren 
of  facts  seientificallf  interesting^.  It  will  be  sufficient  briefly  to  stute,  that 
in  the  first  attempt  a  depth  of  136  feet  only  was  attained  by  bonng ;  when 
the  same  quicksand  which  in  every  case  seems  to  have  baffled  General 
Garstin's  eilbrts  to  proceed,  put  an  end  to  this  also. — The  tubes,  without 
support  in  the  loose  sand,  separated  in  several  places,  and  fell  out  of  the 
perpendicular  ;  all  attempts  to  rejoin  or  recover  them  failed. 

As  the  same  strata,  and  consequently  in  so  much  as  that  is  conoemed, 
the  same  difficulties  might  be  expected  to  occur  in  boring  in  any  part  of 
the  alloviid  formation  of  the  delta  of  the  Ganges,  it  was  not  supposed 
that  any  material  advantage  would  be  gained  by  changing  the  site  of 
operations ;  it  was  resolved  to  proceed  with  a  second  attempt  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  that  where  we  had  just  failed. 

On  the  86th  of  April  another  shaft  was  commenced ;  experience  had 
suggested  several  improvements  in  the  arrangement  of  the  machinery,  aud 
taught  us  to  use  the  tools  with  better  effect.  The  improved  skill  of  the 
wonmen  was  made  manifest  by  the  fact,  that  the  depth  of  126  feet, 
which  in  the  first  attempt  occupied  forty-seven  working  days  to  attain, 
was  now  reached  in  eighteen  with  ease  and  facility. 

So  far  the  strata  piwsed  through,  eorresponded  precisely,  in  their  order 
at  least,  with  all  that  had  occurred  on  former  occasions.  The  same  quick. 
sand  which  caused  the  abandonment  of  the  first  attempt  was  reached  at 
180  feet ;  and  at  this  point  our  difficulties  commenced.  To  obviate  the 
disaster  which  had  rendered  our  labour  abortive  in  the  first  instance, 
the  tubes  were  secured  against  dislocation  in  the  loose  sand  by  screws  at 
their  joints ;  and  to  this  proeaution  must  be  attributed  the  success  of 
the  work  so  far.  The  sand  alluded  to  is  of  so  loose,  I  may  sav,  semifluid 
a  character,  that  on  the  removal  of  a  portion  of  the  water  which  stands 
in  the  tube  to  15  feet  from  the  surface,  it  immediately  rose  17  feet ;  and 
although  at  this  time  the  work  was  prosecuted  night  and  day  without 
any  intermission,  the  sand  rose  faster  in  the  tubes  than  it  could  be  remov- 
ed;  so  that  at  the  end  of  eleven  days  and  nights  of  incessant  toil  it  had 
risen  from  184  to  103  feet. 

Hence  it  became  evident  that  the  only  mode  of  overcoming  the  oh. 
stacles  presented  by  the  sand  was  to  force  the  tubing  down,  until  coming 
in  contact  with  some  fijm  stratum,  the  sand  should  be  excluded.  By  unre- 
laxing  porseverance  and  much  labour,  frequently  gaining  but  a  few  inches 
in  the  day,  the  tubes  at  last  attained  a  depth  of'^  157  feet.  The  sand  was 
gained  upon ;  at  158  feet  it  was  observed  to  become  darker  in  color  and 
coarser  in  grain,  containing  a  quantity  of  what  appeared  to  be  small  pieces 
of  iron  ore*.  At  159  feet  a  stiff  clay  with  yellow  veins  occurred,  resem- 
bling in  appearance  a  thin  stratum  passed  at  187  feet.  The  borer,  which 
during  the  prevalence  of  the  sand  was  always  behind  the  tubing,  some- 
times several  feet,  now  penetrated  in  advance  of  it,  and  in  less  than  84 
hours  reached  the  depth  of  175  feet. 

The  clay  at  163  feet  changed,  for  a  short  space,  remarkably  in  color  and 
■ubstance ;  becoming  dark,  friable,  and  apparently  containing  much  vege- 
table and  possibly  some  ferruginous  matter.  At  170  feet  it  l^came  sandy, 
and  gradually  passed  into  a  very  coarse  sharp  sand  mixed  with  small  frag- 
ments of  quarts  and  felspar,  which  was  brought  up  from  175  feet. 

This  gravel  or  shingle  at  present  impedes  further  progress,  until  we 
■hall  hare  made  some  auger  capable  of  penetrating  and  lifting  the  stones. 

*  Red  wstsrworm  nodules  of  hydrated  oxide,  like  the  Uterite  of  South  la- 
die.— 8n« 
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l.-^TrmuHatwH  of  a  Tdmba  Paira,  wMck  wa»  fimni  m  9  field  of  the 
foUUge  of  PipUdmegor  m  the  Skigdlpur Pargand,  hy  uKriedn  engaged 
M  pUmghmg,  end  preeeKted  to  Mr.  L.  Wilkimsom,  the  PoU^cal 
Agent  at  Bhopdl,  bg  the  Jagirddr, 

[In  a  letter  to  the  Editor  of  the  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Sodety.] 

It  is  incnxnbent  upon  the  friend  of  research  to  contribute  erery 
piece  of  information,  however  trifling,  thrown  in  his  way  by  accident 
or  opportunity,  by  which  the  future  researches  of  our  successors  in 
regard  to  the  history  and  chronology  of  this  country  may  be,  in  any 
degree,  promoted.  With  this  view  I  have  thought  it  proper  to  for- 
ward to  you  the  copy  of  an  inscription  on  a  copper  plat6  lately  found 
at  PiplULnagar,  in  this  neighbourhood.  For  the  benefit  of  the  purely 
English  reader,  I  have  added  a  translation,  which,  if  found  correct, 
you  can  also  insert. 

On  referring  to  the  Chron<dogical  Table  of  the  rijas  of  MAlw£, 
given  in  the  number  of  your  Journal  for  December  1835,  I  find  that 
this  plate  confirms  the  Ujjain  Inscription  in  regard  to  the  order  of 
succession  of  four  princes. 

Three  other  copper-plates  have  since  been  found  at  the  same  vil- 
lage.  I  have  not  yet  had  time  to  translate,  or  indeed  to  decipher  them. 

L.  Wilkinson. 

[This  inscription  does  more  than  Mr.  Wilkinson  allows,  for  it 
adds  four  important  names  to  the  Ujjain  list,  below  that  of  Jatavar* 
MA,  (see  ChroH.  Tab.  105.)  and  having  a  date  A.  D.  1210  to  Arjun 
the  last  of  the  list,  it  exactly  fills  the  blank  between  the  former  prince 
(1148),  and  Birsal  in  1220.  We  have  no  space  for  comments, 
but  we  offer  our  best  thanks  to  Mr.  Wilkinson  for  his  valuable 
contribution . — Ed.] 
8  c 


378  Text  of  a  Copperplate  grant  [Jvlt, 

Trammpt  of  the  text  in  Modem  Ndgari. 

nl^jn^4i<  ^^atfitma  STi^ii^nfa^  I  \^  I 

^  ^  -<>*»■     -  ■  ■     ■     ■  -v 

^nn  ^<^^  "^THt  ww^  ^r^  rrvj  i  \<  i 


^^m  <m^\H\\  ^v^^%vni.\\  iiftOi^iRmf  ftny  ^^m^i^-^ 


ivrM^nvi  ^fWT  ^nrfw  *  iRTcifirtw*  I  ^na  ^np  ir[t  ijtir 

^BNB  W9  tr^T  w^  I 

3q2 


7VaM«/itftofi. 
To  Virta6j  the  moot  worthy  object  of  dcmre  to  man,  hail ! 

1 .  May  the  best  -of  Bilhmans,  who  gives  happineas  to  the  whole 
univene  by  aooeptiiig  a  small  portion  of  the  earth  as  an  emblem  of 
the  whole,  give  happiness  to  yon. 

[Or,  may  Shbsha,  who  g^yes  happiness  to  the  whole  world,  uphold- 
ing (by  contact  with)  that  portion  (resting  on  his  head),  give  happi- 
ness to  yon.  Or,  may  the  moon,  who  gives  happiness  to  the  whole 
world,  and  who  receives  (in  an  eclipse)  the  shadow  of  the  earth,  give 
happiness  to  yon.] 

2.  May  that  PARASHunif ma,  who  gave  to  the  Brahmans  the  whole 
earth,  after  it  had  become  red  as  the  setting  son,  being  drenched  in 
the  blood  of  the  race  of  Cdbatariyas  prostrated  in  terrible  conflicts, 
ever  be  praised. 

8.  May  that  R/ma,  who  victorious  in  battle,  quenched  in  the  flood 
of  tears,  caused  Mandodahi  to  shed  the  Are  that  burnt  in  the  breast 
of  the  virtuous  Si'ta,  when  torn  from  her  consort,  give  salvation 
to  you. 

'  4.  May  Yudhisbthiea,  whose  feet  the  valiant  Bhi'ma  kissed  in 
humility,  and  whom  Chandra,  the  founder  of  his  race,  formed  wholly 
in  his  own  likeness,  live  for  ever. 

5.  The  illustrious  Raja  Bhoja  Diva,  formerly  reigned:  he  was 
the  diief  of  the  Paramir  princes,  and  in  glory  equal  to  the  conquercnr 
of  Kansa.    He  traversed  the  earth  in  victory  even  to  its  ocean  limits. 

6.  On  the  appearance  of  this  glorious  king,  the  fame  of  all  hos- 
tile princes  in  all  regions  of  the  earth  faded  into  obscurity,  as  white 
water-lilies  in  a  ruffled  lake  bowing  their  heads  submissivdy,  lose 
Iheir  brightness  before  the  world-pervading  glories  of  the  rising  full 
moon. 

7.  To  Rija  Bhoja  succeeded  Udataditta,  whose  constant  de- 
light was  in  the  pursuit  of  pleasure :  he  was  singulariy  endowed  with 
the  virtues  of  a  hero ;  and  stripped  his  enemies  of  thdr  glory  and  fiune. 

8.  How  many  proud  princes  with  their  terrible  armies  did  not  this 
RIja  overthrow  in  ever-memorable  battles,  which  resembled  the  war 
of  ekments  in  the  universal  deluge  by  the  rapid  discharge  of  his  irre- 
sistible and  £ut-flying  arrows ;  or  he  was  like  the  whirlwind,  which 
rising  up  at  the  universal  deluge  by  its  irresistible  force,  overthrows 
whole  ranges  of  terrific  and  inaccessible  mountains. 

9.  After  him  succeeded  Rija  Naravarma,  who  smote  his  enemies 
to  death.  He  was  wise  and  steadfast  in  support  of  religion  and  virtue : 
a  very  paragon  of  excellence,  and  a  perfect  model  to  the  princes  of 
the  earth. 
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10.  He  restored  to  religion,  who  stood  infirmly  on  one  foot  in 
this  iron  age  of  giiilt»  its  foor-fold  support*  by  making  daily  grants  of 
hmd  to  Brahmaas. 

11.  YASBOVAnMA,  the  chief  ornament  of  the  Cshatriya  tribe» 
succeeded  to  him  :  and  to  him  succeeded  Aiatavarma,  distinguished 
hy  his  wealth  and  victories. 

12.  His  son  Vindhatavarma,  glorious  in  his  life,  next  followed. 
He  was  distinguished  for  his  heroism,  and  by  his  personal  prowess, 
and  directed  his  ambition  to  the  redaction  of  the  country  of  Guzeri^t. 

13.  The  sword  of  this  warrior  assumed  a  threefold  edge,  when  up- 
raised to  yield  protection  to  the  three  worlds. 

14.  His  son  Amushtatana,  equal  to  Indra  in  glory,  next  ruled 
the  people.  SusHATATAnif  a,  whose  aim  was  directed  towards  con- 
firming the  people  in  the  practice  of  virtue,  succeeded  to  him. 

15.  The  angered  prowess  of  this  conqueror,  like  the  fiery  rays  of 
the  sun,  which  exercised  its  thundering  rage  on  the  city  of  Puiam  in 
(or  cities  of)  Gugerdi,  is  witnessed  to  the  present  day  in  the  forest- 
conflagrations  that  still  prevail  in  the  country. 

16.  On  the  ascent  of  this  prince  to  heaven,  his  son,  Abjuna 
Raja,  succeeded,  who  still  holds  on  his  arms  the  circle  of  this  earth, 
as  a  bracelet  encircles  the  wrists. 

17.  This  prince,  when  still  a  child,  put  Jata  Simba  lUja  to  flight 
even  in  child's  play ;  the  eight  Dikpals  (or  rulers  of  the  eight  comers 
of  the  world)  smiled  at  his  success.  Thus  his  £sme  reached  the  ends 
of  the  world. 

1 8.  He  is  a  very  treasure  of  poetry  and  melody.  Saraswati% 
delighted  by  the  accomplishments  of  this  prince,  gave  him  her  own 
lyre  and  her  sacred  volumes. 

19.  To  whom  but  to  him,  who  is  equally  renowned  for  the  three* 
fold  virtues,  learning,  valour,  and  generosity,  can  we  attribute  the 
enlightenment  of  the  three  worlds  ? 

To  this  Rija  belongs  all  prosperity.  By  these  presents  he  informs  the 
oflicers  of  Government,  all  Brahmans  and  others,  the  patH  and  rayats 
of  the  village  of  Piriwiri  in  the  Shakapur  pargani,  that  in  the  fort 
of  Mandu,  this  day  10th  Phflgun  Shakla  of  the  Samvat  year  1267. 
he  has  given  away  this  village  in  free  gift,  in  commemoration  of  his 
accession,  after  the  prescribed  ablutions  and  due  worship  of  Sambbv, 
and  with  due  regard  to  the  fleeting  vanities  of  this  world. 

20th  verse.  As  the  clouds  are  drifted  along  by  the  wind,  so  enjoy- 
ment from  the  senses  lasts  but  for  an  instant :  the  life  of  man  is  like 
the  dew-drop  depending  from  the  tip  of  a  blade  of  grass  ;  and 
virtue  is  the  only  friend  that  will  avail  in  the  world  to  come. 
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Thai  reteoting  upon  lii*  Tanitiea  -  of  this  world*  lie  resolved  to 
seek  the  (sure  thongh)  invisible  rewards  of  a  future  state.  He  tiiere*^ 
fore  gave  this  village  to  the  Brahman  Govinda,  his  pnrohit,  the  son 
of  Jaitkah  Simh,  the  son  of  Somadbva,  the  son  of  Dblama  Avasa- 
viKA,  of  the  Tribe  (Prawflr)  of  Kashtapa,  Vatsaba  and  NAiOHRirvA, 
of  the  family  (Gotra)  of  Kasbtapa,  and  a  follower  of  the  Madhyan* 
diHa  (or  Wajasaneya)  ihakka  or  branch  of  the  v^daa.  He  gave  the 
whole  village  to  its  utmost  limits,  and  all  its  gp!oves  of  trees,  with 
the  full  nsufrnct  of  its  rents  and  revenues  and  rights,  and  of  all  the 
moveable  property  thereb,  incliuiing  all  right  to  trove  property  found 
therein,  that  he  and  his  father  and  mother  may  increase  in  good 
^orks  and  in  reputation.  This  gift  is  to  last  so  long  as  the  moon, 
and  sun,  and  the  earth  shall  endure,  being  duly  made  with  consecrated 
water  on  a  befitting  record  and  with  all  reverence.  Let  the  pat^l 
and  all  the  inhabitants  of  this  village,  bearing  the  royal  generosity 
in  mind,  obey  his  orders,  and  make  over  to  him  the  full  usufruct  of 
all  the  rights  and  dues  heretofore  paid  to  Government,  excepting 
ofily  such  endowments  and  grants  as  have  been  made  to  temples 
fmd  Brahmans.  And  let  mv  descendants,  and  all  who  may  succeed 
me,  though  not  of  my  blood,  w^  understanding  that  they  will  there- 
by be  entitled  to  a  participation  in  the  fruits,  preserve  and  maintain 
this  grant  in  its  integrity. 

It  has  been  written, — 

"  Saoak  and  many  other  princes  have  enjoyed  the  earth  in  sueees* 
sion.  But  every  prince  who  maintains  in  full  force  any  grant  of  a 
predecessor,  acquires  the  same  religious  merit  and  title  to  future 
reward  as  the  original  donor." 

And  again  it  has  been  said, — 

"  The  lUja,  who  resumes  grants  of  land  made  as  a  religious  offer- 
ing either  by  himself  or  by  former  lUjas,  shall  become  a  vile  worm 
to  roll  in  filthy  ordure :  and  shall  drag  his  ancestors  down  into  the 
same  pollution.  Reflecting  that  power  and  wealth  and  even  life 
itself,  are  as  unstable  as  the  drop  that  floats  on  the  leaf  of  the  lotus, 
let  every  man  refrain  from  detracting  from  the  good  name  and  from 
perverting  the  religious  merits  of  another." 

Written  on  Thursday,  10th  Philgun,  Shudha  of  the  Samvat  year 
1267,  by  the  Rij-Giint  Madana,  and  vrith  the  concurrence  of  the 
most  learned  Pandit  Bilhana. 
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U.—Note  on  the  white  eatin  embroidered  Searfw  of  the  TSbettm  frkete. 
By  Major  T.  H.  A.  Llotd.  Whh  a  tranelatkm  of  the  motto  o»  the 
wutrgin  of  one  presented  to  the  Aeiatic  Society,     By  Albz.  Csoviir 

KdROBI. 

Having  received  lately,  with  a  letter  from  BiUan,  one  of  the  silk 
scarfs  mentioned  by  Tuknbr  as  in  use  in  that  country  and  Tibet, 
which,  though  rather  dirty,  is  of  a  superior  manufacture  and  more 
highly  Qrnamented  with  figures  of  deities  than  those  I  have  heretofore 
met  with,  I  think  it  may  be  presented  as  a  specimen  to  the  Society. 
I  can  fully  confirm  TcraNta's  account  of  its  general  use  in  all  inter- 
course, and  am  sorry  I  have  not  had  any  opportunity  of  ascertaining 
the  origin  of  the  custom,  which  is,  I  believe,  peculiar  to  Hbet,  Bdtan, 
and  Sikhim.  I  applied  to  Mr.  Csoma  Koaosi  for  an  explanation 
of  the  aienteiioea  wov^n  in  at  the  ends  of  the  scarf,  and  that  gentleman 
has  kindly  transcribed  and  translated  them.  I  enclose  his  notes  on 
the  subject,  and  to  save  you  the  trouble  of  a  reference,  I  shall  copy 
what  TuRNsa  says  on  this  subject ;  to  whose  account  I  can  only  add 
that  these  scarfs  are  almost  indispensable  in  all  religious  offerings,  as. 
weO  as  on  the  occasions  he  mentions. 

Utalya,  Z\et  May,  1836.  T.  H.  A.  Llotp. 

Extract  from  Tamer's  Embassy,  4to.  Edition,  1800. 

Page  67.     "  We  each  advanced,  presenting,  one  after  the  other,  a 
white  silk  scarf,  or  long  narrow  piece  of  pelong,  fringed  at  both  ends,  * 
aa  is  the  custom  in  these  countries,  to  the  R£ja,  who,  keeping  his  seat  - 
all  the  time,  took  them  in  his  hand,  and  passed  them  to  his  zempi. 

Page  71.     We  delivered  to  the  zempi,  or  master  of  the  ceremonies, 
a  silk  scarf  for  each  of  us,  which  being  thrown  across  our  shoulders,  ^ 
he  dismissed  us. 

Page  72.  An  inferior,  on  approaching  a  superior,  presents  the 
white  silk  scarf;  and,  when  dismissed,  has  one  thrown  over  his  neck, 
with  the  ends  hanging  down  in  front.  Equals  exchange  scarfs  on 
meeting,  bending  towards  each  other,  with  an  inclination  of  the  body. 
No  intercourse  whatever  takes  place  without  the  intervention  of  a 
scarf ;  it  always  accompanies  every  letter,  being  enclosed  in  the  same 
packet,  however  distant  the  place  to  which  it  is  dispatched.  Two 
colours  are  In  use  for  this  manufacture,  which  is  of  China,  white  and 
red :  the  latter  is  rather  confined  to  the  lower  orders  :  the  white  is 
respectful  in  proportion  to  its  purity  and  fineness  ;  there  are  various 
degrees  in  both.  I  am  yet  ignorant  of  the  origin  of  this  custom,  but 
shall  endeavour,  at  some  future  time,  to  obtain  an  explanation  of  it. 


884  Note  on  the  origin  of  the  Armenkm  Era.  [Jult. 

P.  S.*-I  may  also  mention  that  the  kow'tow  or  nine  proitrationa* 
as  knocking  the  head  nine  times  on  the  ground,  is  in  these  countries 
always  pezformed  by  inferiors  c^pproaching  their  superiors." 


Tratulatum  of  a  T^etan  thka,  found  on  a  white  piece  of  Chinm 
scarf  called  x^q* Av*(s*i^1)B|^  :  6,krashis  kha  ^.tags,  or  '*  scarf  of 
benediction/' 

I%e  tame  in  Roman  Character, 

Nyin-mo  Me-legs  mts'han  &de'-legs,  Nyin-mahi  gang  yang  ^de« 
legs-shing, 

Nyin  mts'han  rtag*tu  foda-legs-pahi,  Aon-chog  ^nm-gyi  ^kra* 
shis  sbog. 

Translation, 

**  Blessed  the  day ;  blessed  the  night ;  the  mid-day  also  being  blessed : 
may  day  and  night,  always  return  (bring)  the  special  favour  of  the 
three  most  precious  (holy)  ones." 

{Or  thus;  the  flavour  of  the  eminent  three  holy  ones)  the  i^^^ 
C(a|f/'q  being  rendered,  in  Latin,  insignis,  eminens,  &c. 

KoTS.— On  the  cloth  the  irtQ(C]i^  is  aot  safficientlj  distinct ;  I  took  it  Ant 
for  T^^^^Cj^Sf  as  in  the  two  former  lines ;  but  now  I  correct  it  as  it  probably 
stands  on  the  doth. 

30M  May.  A.  Csoma  Korosi. 


in. — Note  on  the  origin  of  the  Armenian  Era,  and  the  reformation  of 
the  Haican  KaJendar.     By  Johannes  Avdall,  Esq,,  M»  A,  S, 

While  the  Abyssinians,  Babylonians,  £g3rptian8,  Persians,  Bactrians» 
and  other  primitive  nations  of  Asia,  have  each  had  their  respeettva 
epochs,  the  people  of  Armenia,  where  the  descendants  of  the  second 
grand  progenitor  of  mankind  began  to  increase  and  multiply,  are  not 
without  a  national  era  of  their  own.  It  is  not  my  intention  to  enter 
here  into  a  description  of  the  various  eras  that  have  from  ancient 
times  obtained  among  the  people  of  the  East,  as  they  have  been 
successfully  treated  of  in  the  chronological  works  of  learned  authors. 
I  shall  only  confine  my  observations  to  the  origin  of  the  Armenian 
era,  and  the  reformation  of  the  Haican  or  Armenian  kalendar. 
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It  appears  from  our  historical  records  that  the  Armenian  era  origi- 
nated in  A.  M.  3253,  immediately  after  the  coronation  of  the  Arme- 
nian king  Parotr.  Arbacbs,  prince  of  the  Medes,  it  must  be 
remembered,  baring  availed  himself  of  the  assistance  of  PAsora,  and 
of  Bblbsis  Nabonassar,  a  prince  of  Babylon,  succeeded  in  subvert- 
ing the  Assyrian  kingdom,  and  proclaiming  himself  king  of  Assyria. 
Ensigns  of  royalty  were  conferred  by  the  conqueror  on  both  of  his 
powerful  allies,  each  of  whom  returned  from  the  field  of  battle  to  his 
respective  country.  This  memorable  conquest  of  A&%jnBL  was  signa- 
lised by  the  commencement  of  the  era  of  Nabonassar  in  Babylon, 
and  by  the  origin  of  the  Haican  era  in  Armenia,  which  dates  743 
years  before  Christ. 

The  Armenian  era  was  from  the  commencement  regulated  accord- 
ing to  solar  years,  like  the  eras  of  the  Babylonians,  Medes,  Persians, 
and  Egyptians.  Hie  ancients  were  of  opinion  that  the  solar  year  con- 
sisted of  365  days,  without  pa3ring  any  regard  to  the  addition  of  the 
•iz  hours,  which  formed  the  concluding  part  of  each  year.  Conse- 
quently, the  Armenian  era,  like  that  of  Ybziwoird  the  third  of  Persia, 
anticipated  the  Julian  year  by  one  day  in  every  four  years.  They 
dirided  the  year  into  twelve  months,  giving  to  each  30  days,  and 
added  five  days  at  the  end,  called  IL^-^iJ'ny  Aveliat,  which  signi- 
fies addedt  and  is  equivalent  to  the  Greek  word  pagomen  {wvfoiuv.) 
Thus  the  Armenian  calendar  year  was  made  to  ccMnprise  365  days, 
leaving  out  the  six  hours.  And  according  to  this  mode  of  computa- 
tion all  the  Armenian  years  are  eommmi,  but  not  intercalary.  The 
following  are  the  names  and  dajrs  of  the  Armenian  months. 

I  Here  in  the  order  of  the 
ALrmenian months  are  to  be  teen 
not  only  the  number  of  days 
thereof,  commencing  from  Na- 
rasard,  which  is  the  first  month 
of  the  year  according  to  the 
Airmenian  era,  but  alto  the 
total  of  the  days  of  the  year  up 
to  Aveliag  or  Pagomen,  which 
inrariablf  contists  of  5  days, 
even  in  leap  years. 


Jrmtnian  months,  Jkufs  iifth9wUh$.   aVfal  ^th$  4av» 


^•c  •••/Tf.  Navasard, 

30 

30 

^•n-jb       • . , 

,  Hori,..  • . 

30 

60 

0-<*  •• 

Sahmi,  . . 

30 

90 

Sffr         ••• 

Trey,. .  •  • 

30 

120 

•|**U?3f  ••• 

Kaghos,  . 

30 

150 

lif-J  ••• 

Aras,    . . 

30 

180 

irfr4^4-A 

Mehekan, 

30 

210 

U-fH-  ••• 

Areg,    •• 

30 

240 

\SMh^ 

Ahekan,  . 

30 

270 

ir-J*r* . 

Marery,  . 

30 

300 

ir-ff-j  • 

Margas,  • 

30 

330 

^mm^j  .  . 

Hirotix, .. 

30 

360 

XL'^^&'V 

Avelias,. . 

5 

365 

According  to  the  above  mode  of  computation,  the  month  of  Nava- 
sard will  commence  on  the  24th  of  August  in  the  year  1836,  and 
after  a  lapse  c^f  four  years  it  will  begin  on  the  23rd  of  August  1840. 
3  n 
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In  this  maimer  it  will  anticipate  the  Julian  year  by  one  day  in  every 
four  years,  and  after  a  period  of  120  years  the  difTerence  between 
the  Armenian  and  Julian  epochs  will  be  30  days.  The  lapse  of 
1460  years  will  increase  this  difference  to  a  whole  year,  and  the 
beginning  of  Navasard  will  again  fall  on  the  24th  of  Aug^t,  the  day 
on  which  it  will  have  commenced  in  the  year  1836. 

It  is  stated  in  ancient  Armenian  chronological  works,  that  the 
Armenian  era  was  recommenced  on  the  11th  of  July,  A.  D.  552,  on 
which  day  fell  the  first  of  Navasard.  But  the  want  of  an  intercalary 
day  in  the  Armenian  year  creates  a  deviation  of  the  beginning  of  the 
month  of  Navasard  from  the  day  of  the  Roman  month,  on  which  it 
originally  commenced.  We  know  on  the  authority  of  Armenian 
authors,  that  the  month  of  Areg  in  the  early  part  of  the  fifth  century 
corresponded  with  the  month  of  March.  Niirsbs  the  Graceful  con- 
cludes his  letter  to  the  Greek  £mperor  Emmanuel  thus  :  "  Written 
in  the  Armenian  era  619,  in  the  Armenian  month  of  Areg,  and  in  the 
Roman  month  of  October."  And  in  an  old  manuscript  copy  of  the 
Armenian  Ritual  is  stated  thus :  "  Written  in  the  Armenian  era  670, 
in  the  month  of  Mehekan,  which  corresponds  with  the  month  of 
August." 

In  the  year  of  Christ  551  the  Armenian  Kalendar  was  reformed  by 
the  Armenian  Pontiff,  Mosbs  the  Second,  a  native  of  the  village  of 
Eliward,  in  the  province  of  Aragazotn,  and  eminently  distinguished 
for  his  extraordinary  talents  and  profound  erudition.  On  his  eleva* 
tion  to  the  pontifical  throne,  he  devoted  his  attention  to  the  reforma- 
tion of  the  Armenian  Kalendar.  A  council  was  accordingly  convened 
by  him  in  Duin,  consisting  of  learned  Bishops  and  scientific  indivi- 
duals, by  whose  co-operation  he  succeeded  in  remodelling  the  Arme- 
nian Kalendar,  as  much  as  the  circumstances  of  the  times  permitted, 
by  newly  commencing  the  cycle.  Thenceforward  the  Armenian  nation 
adopted  the  reformed  Kalendar,  and  generally  began  to  reckon  their 
years  in  accordance  with  the  rule  laid  down  therein.  In  order  to 
know  the  Armenian  era,  deduct  from  the  Christian  era  55 1  years,  and 
the  remainder,  whatever  it  may  be,  will  be  the  Armenian  era  required. 
For  instance,  if  551  years  be  deducted  from  1836,  the  remainder  will 
be  1285,  which  is  the  present  Armenian  year. 

It  is  usual  with  the  people  of  Armenia  to  reckon  the  hours  of  the 
day  from  sunset  to  sunset,  in  imitation  of  the  custom  prevalent  in 
ancient  times  amongst  the  Italians.  The  day,  consisting  of  24  hours, 
is  called  in  Armenian  |]^<./i  Aur,  which  entirely  corresponds  in  sound 
with  the'  English  word  hour  f  In  the  Armenian  language  the  hours 
of  the  day  and  night  have  respectively  distinct  names,  which  I  shall 
state  below. 
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Namet  of  the  haws  of  the  Day. 

1-  a^«  ^^* 


Names  of  the  hours  of  the  Night. 
1.   fv«<-»r*4»         Khayarak, 


2. 

b>'n* 

Zug. 

2. 

U,^-Ac^. 

Aghjamaghj, 

3. 

Ane^j^-i* 

Zairssial, 

a 

ir/»->-L« 

Mithaaail, 

4. 

iS-«--t-(Pfr-ii 

Charagaitbail, 

4. 

C-t— •— • 

Shaghavot, 

5. 

C-"--Ai*-i« 

Sharavighail, 

5. 

hlri/ii»A.OMS 

Kamavoty 

6. 

\ff^fmmlnt 

Erkrates, 

6. 

^uM^m^itAt 

Bavakan, 

7- 

C-*/»-w 

Sbanthskogh, 

7- 

[„«Q«/fr«L« 

Khotbapail^ 

8- 

i,pmlfmPx 

Hirakath, 

8. 

^Afr4» 

Gizak, 

9. 

i,m.f  t-j^ym^x 

Hdr  Phailail, 

9- 

^•c««2rfrir, 

Lusachiem, 

10. 

fitrnM/mPlrmft 

Tbagbathail, 

10. 

^^a.a»i.oi»t 

Aravot, 

11. 

U."--!?-' 

Anighot, 

11. 

U»*.*«#-ru 

Lusapail, 

12. 

llrC't? 

Arphogb. 

12. 

♦iM!?**^' 

Phailaaiu. 

It  ia  recorded  in  the  ancient  annals  of  Armenia,  that  Armbnac,  the 
son  of  Haic,  had  twelve  hrothers,  who  were  respectively  called  hy 
the  names  of  the  twelve  Armenian  months.  He  had  also  twenty-four 
sisters,  who  received  the  respective  names  of  the  twenty- four  hours 
of  the  day. 

The  Armenians  of  British  India  as  well  as  of  other  parts  of  the 
glohe,  have  adopted  the  use  of  the  old  Julian  style  and  months  in 
mercantile  transactions,  and  in  their  correspondence  with  Europeans. 


rv. — Conjectures  on  the  march  of  Alexander.     By  M.  Coubt,  ancien 

ileve  de  Vicole  militaire  de  St.  Cyr. 
[Communicated  by  Captaia  C.  M.  Wadb*.] 

According  to  Plutarch,  the  first  country  through  which  Albzandbr 
passed  on  leaving  Hyrcania,  was  Parthia.  I  shall  therefore  set  out 
from  this  province,  which  is  supposed  to  be  the  modern  Khorasdn ; 
and  what  confirms  us  in  this  supposition  is,  that  to  the  south  of 
Parthia  was  situated  Tabiana,  now  Thabas,  which  town  is  to  be  found 
in  this  direction  between  two  deserts.  Another  incontestable  proof 
is,  that  the  province  of  Margiana,  which  was  contiguous  to  Parthia,  is 
to  be  found  situated  in  the  country  of  Meimani,  watered  by  the 
modem  Murg-db,  called  Margus  by  the  ancients. 

Barbib'  du  Bocaob  fixes  the  capital  of  the  Parthian  empire  at 
Nicephorium,  or  Nishapiir.  But  I  must  here  notice  that  the  town  of 
Tdn  may  very  probably  be  Parthonisa,  of  which  he  makes  mention  ; 
and  if  this  be  the  case,  the  tombs  which  are  here  to  be  found  are  those 
of  the  kings  of  Parthia. 

•  We  are  iadebted  to  the  kindness  of  a  lady  friend  for  the  tranalation  of 
M.  Covrt's  Taloable  Memoir.— Eo. 
3  D  2 
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It  was  in  this  province  that  the  traitor  Bnssus  seized  the  person 
of  Darius,  whom  he  subsequently  assassinated.  History  does  not 
record  the  spot  where  the  assassination  took  place.  From  the  statement 
of  Plutarch,  it  appears  Alexamdbr  sojourned  for  some  time  in 
Parthia.  After  he  left  this  province  his  march  became  exceedingly  irre- 
g^ar  and  confused,  and  '#e  find  no  historical  elucidation  of  it.  Some 
historians  say  that  he  returned  to  Hyrcania ;  Plutarch  is  amongst 
those  who  give  us  this  statement;  others,  however,  relate  that  he 
marched  into  Bactriana.  Rbnnbl,  the  geographer,  is  of  opinion,  that 
on  leaving  the  western  provinces  of  the  Caspian  Sea  he  passed 
through  Aria  and  Zarangmi  to  make  the  conquest  of  Arachosia,  and 
that  from  thence  he  proceeded  to  direct  his  attack  upon  the  Bactriaas. 
I  am  led  to  be  of  this  opinion ;  and  what  most  strongly  induces  me  to 
adopt  it,  is  the  death  of  Phi  lotas,  which  was  very  much  anterior  ta 
the  murder  of  Clitus  ;  and  it  is  well  known  that  the  former  perished 
in  Zarangsei,  and  the  latter  in  Sogdiana.  Albxandbr  on  leaving 
Parthia  passed  through  Aria,  which  is  watered  by  the  modern  Anus, 
anciently  called  the  Heriroudt  and  which  passed  by  Herat,  He  here 
built  a  town,  which  I  imagine  must  be  that  called  Obeh,  situated  ten 
farsangs  to  the  east  of  Herat :  however,  this  latter  town  was  built  by 
Albxandbr,  according  to  the  reports  of  its  inhabitants ;  but  some 
geographers  refute  their  statement  by  giving  as  their  opinion,  that 
Herat  is  not  the  Aria  of  the  ancients.  Barbib'  du  Bocaob  says,  that 
Artacvana,  otherwise  called  Aria,  tfas  the  capital  of  the  province  oi 
this  name.  In  regard  to  this,  I  must  notice  that  in  my  travels  from 
Ispahan  to  Yezd,  1  found  the  town  of  Ardecon,  in  its  vicinity,  in  the 
same  route,  the  equally  ancient  town  of  Akda,  and  quite  close  to  this 
again  was  another  called  BenuMt.  Now  these  three  towns  bear  in 
their  names  the  strongest  resemblance  to  those  called  Aria,  Artacvana, 
and  Bitaxia,  that  Barbir  of  Bocaob  fixes  in  Aria  Proper.  This 
country,  of  which  I  have  just  spoken,  is  situated  between  Ardistdn  and 
the  province  of  Yezd,  and  is  no  other  than  the  Isatoechce  (uraroixo^) 
of  the  Greeks,  where  the  worship  of  fire  and  the  institutions  of  the  Magi 
were  established.  I  must,  moreover,  notice  that  at  the  distance  of  two 
days'  journey  southward  of  the  town  of  Tun,  we  enter  the  territory  of 
Bucharia,  and  here  meet  with  ruins,  which  may  be  attributed  to  the 
ancient  Persians ;  but  I  must  observe,  that  neither  in  this  canton  or  in 
those  of  the  three  above-mentioned  towns,  is  any  river  bearing  the 
name  of  Arius  to  be  found. 

From  Areia,  Albxandbr  marched  into  Zarangsi,  now  called  Sigis- 
tan,  but  a  vestige  of  its  ancient  name  renuons  in  that  of  the  actual 
capital  called  Zarang,  which  is  no  other  than  the  town  of 
where  Alexander  put  Philotas  to  death. 
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This  town  was  situated  at  a  short  distance  from  the  EtfWUMder,  now 
called  the  Hind-mind,  which  river  empties  itself  into  the  lake  ZM, 
otherwise  called  NAbendam,  known  by  the  ancients  under  the  name  of 
the  lake  Arian.  This  river  receives  in  its  course  that  which  flows 
from  the  territory  of  Farrah,  and  which  is  no  other  than  the  Pharma- 
eotis  of  the  Greeks,  for  there  is  not  a  doubt  that  Farrah  was  the 
ancient  Phra,  the  country  of  the  famous  Rustam  of  Persia. 

From  thence  he  went  into  Arachoeia,  a  province  watered  by  the 
river  Arachotns,  which  emptied  itself  into  the  lake  Areiana,  and 
which  is  the  same  as  the  Aracamdab,  which  has  its  source  in  the  can- 
ton of  Naoor,  and  which  subsequently  flows  through  the  territory  of 
Cendahar,  and  from  thence  falls  into  the  Hind-mind  four  farsangs 
below  Geriehk.  The  town  which  was  situated  on  this  river,  said  to  be 
built  by  Sbmiramis,  ought  to  be  found  amongst  the  ruins  of  Candahar, 
or  more  probably  it  is  the  ruins  of  that  town  which  are  visible  upon 
the  river  Arcaeean,  four  farsangs  below  Candahar  upon  the  road  to 
Skikdrjmr.  Two  equally  ancient  towns  are  those  of  MskarganJ, 
and  of  Sher^eafa,  the  ruins  of  which  may  be  seen  upon  the  road  which 
leads  to  Ohazmt.  As  to  the  Alexandropolis  oi  Arrohkaje,  it  undoubtedly 
is  old  Candahar,     Nicaea  appears  to  me  to  be  Ghaxni. 

The  Macedonian  conqueror  must  necessarily  have  passed  through 
Candahar,  as  the  several  roads  branch  off  frx)m  this  town  which  lead  to 
India,  through  Cdh^l,  GhamU  and  Shikdrpur ;  and  moreover  all  the 
extent  of  country  to  the  south  of  Arachosia,  is  nothing  but  one  desert 
of  moving  sands,  which  occupy  a  distance  of  forty  fru'sangs,  streteh- 
ing  over  as  frur  as  the  country  of  Neskhi  and  Koran,  which  form  a 
part  of  BaiachMeian, 

To  the  north  of  Arachosia  we  find  the  coimtry  of  the  Parepamism, 
separated  from  Bactriana,  by  a  high  chain  of  mountains,  to  which  tl» 
name  of  Caacasus  was  given  by  the  companions  of  Albxandbk,  out  of 
compliment  to  this  prince,  who  wished  to  traverse  them.  Here  they 
found  a  cavern  that  they  transformed  into  the  cave  of  Prometheus. 
I  have  been  assured  that  a  similar  cavern  does  exist  in  the  envi- 
rons of  Candahar,  at  the  spot  called  Khar-Jemshtd-jan.  The  moun- 
tainous part  of  the  country  of  Parapamissei  is  now  inhabited  by 
Haaarh,  amongst  whom  exist  a  tribe  of  the  Bactiaris,  who  doubtless 
are  a  descent  from  the  intrepid  Bactrians  who  offered  such  a  valorous 
resistance  to  Albxanvbr,  and  who  repulsed  him  several  times  before 
they  were  made  to  surrender.  I  presume  that  this  conqueror  penetrat- 
ed into  this  country,  either  by  re-ascending  the  valley  watered  by  the 
Aracand^h^  or  by  passing  through  the  defiles  of  the  chain  of  GuU 
km^  near  Ghaxni,  where  we  may  remark  some  dykes  built  here  by 
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Sultan  Mahmud  Ghaznavi.  In  this  passage  he  had  to  penetrate 
through  heavy  fiedls  of  snow  before  he  could  reach  fiactria,  the  capital 
of  Bactriana,  which  they  say  must  have  been  the  same  as  Balkh» 

This  country,  according  to  Bakbib'  du  Bocaob,  extended  to  the  south 
of  the  Ozus,  a  large  river  which  stretched  as  far  as  the  Paropamisus. 
It  compromises  Bactriana,  properly  so  called,  and  the  country  of  Mar- 
giana,  of  which  I  have  already  spoken. 

OxTAKTBs,  the  father  of  Rozana,  was  king  of  the  whole  of  this 
country. 

It  was  at  Bactria  that  Albzandbb  condemned  Bbsbus  to  have  his 
iiose  and  ears  mutilated.  Calisthbnbs  was  arrested  at  the  place  called 
Cariata.  Plutarch  relates,  that  Albxandbr  was  on  the  banks  or 
confines  of  the  Oxus  when  he  first  meditated  the  conquest  of  India. 

The  route  which  he  pursued  is,  I  imagine,  the  one  now  adopted  by 
the  caravans  which  pass  from  Balkh  to  Cdbul,  and  which  appears  to 
be  the  only  passable  road  through  which  this  mountainous  country 
can  be  traversed. 

This  road  passes  through  the  territory  of  Bamiana,  a  very  ancient 
town,  not  far  from  which  are  to  be  found  the  prodigious  ruins  named 
Gulgula.  Six  kos  further,  we  meet  with  others  that  are  attributed  to 
Zohak  Shah  ;  and  at  the  place  called  Siggan,  there  are  the  remains  of 
a  fortress,  the  building  of  which  the  inhabitants  attribute  to  Albxan* 
DBB.  If  this  tradition  be  well  founded,  there  is  not  a  doubt  that  it  must 
have  been  in  this  spot  that  Albxandbb  built  the  town  in  the  country 
of  the  Baropamisflei,  and  from  whence  he  proceeded  to  Cophenes. 

This  starting  point  is  a  stumbling-stone  for  geographers,  inasmuch 
as  none  of  them  have  been  able  to  determine  its  exact  position.  For, 
proceeding  in  their  narration  from  thence,  some  state  that  he  marched 
to  Cow,  which  they  mistake  for  Cophenes ;  and  had  he  done  so,  he 
must  have  quitted  the  Paropamisei,  gone  through  the  defiles  of  Ghazm{, 
and  have  precipitated  himself  from  thence  to  the  cantons  of  Gerdiz 
and  Lougird  i  then  crossing  the  country  of  the  Bangishs  he  would 
have  proceeded  to  Peucelaotis  by  the  route  of  Kohdt,  In  this  case 
Barikrajam  must  be  Arigoeum,  of  which  we  find  mention  made  in 
history.  But  I  would  observe,  that  along  this  route  no  such  impor- 
tant river  as  the  Cophenes  is  to  be  found ;  and  then  again  how  im- 
probable it  appears  that  Albxanoxb,  who  had  such  an  immense 
tract  of  land  to  explore,  would  have  ordered  his  generals  HspHiss- 
TioN  and  PsRoiccAs  to  conduct  a  division  through  a  track  so  dis- 
tant as  that  through  Peucelaotis.  It  is  then  more  probable  that 
he  must  have  taken  the  road  to  Cdbul,  and  from  thence  dismissed 
his  generals,    with   orders  to  proceed   in  their  route  to  JeUldbad, 
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and  he  himself  pursued  that  which  led  to  Logman,  and  which  an- 
swers the  historical  description,  heing  very  rugged  and  mountainous, 
hut  still  such  as  to  allow  the  cavalry  to  penetrate  through  it.  From 
thence  he  could  give  assistance  to  that  division  of  liis  army  which 
were  detached  towards  Pencelaotis. 

Whilst  pursuing  this  train  of  supposition,  1  cannot  help  observing 
that  the  Macedonian  conqueror  must  of  necessity  have  passed  through 
Cdbul;  for  its  geographical  position  is  so  brilliant,  so  advantageous, 
that  it  is  a  military  position  which  we  cannot  but  suppose  that  he 
noticed,  and  therefore  traversed  it. 

It  is  then  only  the  more  unaccountable,  that  to  this  day  that  no 
geographer  has  been  able  to  ascertain  the  ancient  name  of  this  town, 
the  foundation  of  which  the  inhabitants  attribute  to  Keikobad.  From 
the  fertility  and  luxuriance  of  this  territory,  I  am  led  to  tliink  that  it 
must  be  the  same  as  Cabura  or  Ortospanum,  of  which  Barbib'  dv 
BocAGs  speaks,  describing  it  as  "a  town  situated  upon  the  route 
which  led  from  the  Alexandria  of  the  Areians  to  India,  and  which  was 
not  very  far  from  the  Paropami^an  Alexandria." 

Rbnnbl's  opinion  appears  to  be  erroneous  when  he  says,  that  the 
Cow-mul  of  Babbr  Shah  is  the  same  as  the  Cophenes,  the  principal 
branches  of  which,  he  adds,  are  rivers  flowing  from  the  Ghazni  and 
Guerdiz ;  for  the  river  Ghazni,  according  to  the  account  given  by 
its  neighbouring  inhabitants,  empties  itself  into  a  lake  which  is 
situated  at  the  south  of  Moukkor,  in  the  canton  of  Zermele.  As 
to  the  branch  called  the  Guerdiz,  it  is  no  other  than  a  narrow 
stream,  and  can  scarcely  be  denominated  a  river.  On  the  other  hand, 
he  adds,  that  the  river  of  Cophenes  was  defined  as  the  eastern  boun- 
dary of  the  province  of  Paropamisus,  of  which  Alexandria  was  the 
capital.r.  I  must  observe,  that  from  the  direction  the  Cow  takes  in  its 
course,  it  goes  too  far  southward  of  the  Paropamisus  to  form  its 
eastern  boundary ;  what  he  says  there  seems  to  have  a  more  just  refer- 
ence to  the  province  of  Arachosia. 

I  am  very  tenacious,  then,  of  my  opinion,  that  the  Cophenes  must 
be  the  same  as  the  river  of  Cabul.  This  river  has  its  source  in  the 
country  of  the  Hazards,  betwixt  Bamian  and  Cdbul ;  it  has  its  fedl  in 
the  mountains  of  Meidan,  through  which  runs  the  road  which  leads 
from  Cdbul  to  Balkh ;  from  thence  it  traverses  CiiM,  and  receives 
below  this  town  the  river  of  Shdikabad,  which  also  takes  its  source 
from  the  Hazards ;  a  little  lower  still  it  is  enlarged  by  its  junction 
with  the  Panje-shir;  this  takes  place  at  the  spot  called  Teng-carun. 
From  thence  it  proceeds  in  its  course  through  a  mountainous  part  of 
the  country,  and  empties  itself  in  the  western  extremity  of  the  valley 
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of  Logman,  where  it  receives  the  waters  of  the  Alumkhar,  which  flow 
downwards  from  that  territory.  We  follow  it  from  thence  into  the 
valley  of  Jeldldbad,  where  it  is  enlarged  hy  its  junction  with  the 
Surkh-db,  which  rises  in  Peivar;  and  then  again  it  receives  the  Khondr, 
which  flows  through  Kaf Tristan,  In  leaving  this  deep  valley  it  passes 
anew  through  the  mountains  of  Dekha,  and  empties  itself  at  Micheni 
in  the  province  of  Peshdwar ;  and  when  passing  a  short  distance 
from  Ashnagar,  it  receives  below  that  town  the  Jind,  which  flows 
from  the  country  of  Baajor,  then  passes  by  Nouchareh,  Akhora  and 
Jengir,  and  from  thence  finally  empties  itself  into  the  Indus ;  and 
here  we  lo«e  it  about  half  a  league  below  the  fortress  of  Attok*.  From 
Cdbul  to  Jeldidbad  it  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  river  Cubtd,  in  the 
Moumendt  by  that  of  Khameh,  at  Pishdwar  they  give  it  the  name  of 
Nagownanp  and  below  that  it  is  called  Landeh,  by  the  Kattuks  and 
Yusufzies. 

From  its  source  to  A»hnagar  it  abounds  in  n4>ids»  which  make  it  quite 
unnavigable  in  the  rainy  season,  and  more  particularly  so  during  the 
heavy  falls  of  snow,  which  swell  it  out  to  a  prodigious  breadth.  I 
have  above  conduded  that  Albxandbr  took  the  route  to  Logman, 
after  having  ordered  his  generals  to  go  to  Pencelaotis. 

The  Aspii  and  the  Thyrsei  that  he  attacked,  appear  to  me  to  be  the 
Buzhins  and  the  Tvuris,  who  inhabit  the  mountainous  part  of  the 
country  which  separates  the  valleys  of  Logman  and  of  Jeldldbad  from 
the  territory  of  Cdlntl,  As  to  the  town  of  Arigaeum,  which  was  found 
beyond  these  mountains,  it  may  be  Alichung,  a  very  ancient  town 
situated  in  the  valley  of  Logman.  That  of  Tigueri,  which  is  here  to 
be  observed  near  the  rivers  of  Meitarlom,  is  also  of  a  very  ancient 
date.  The  two  rivers  of  Choe  and  of  Evaspla,  that  he  must  have 
crossed  in  order  to  arrive,  must  in  all  probability  be  the  Penj^thir 
and  Alumkhar, 

The  valley  of  Logman,  as  also  that  of  Jeldldbad,  were  formerly  in* 
habited  by  an  idolatrous  people,  who  were  driven  after  the  first  con* 
quests  of  the  Mahomedans  beyond  the  chain  of  Hindu-kou,  the  Emodus 
of  the  ancients.  They  are  now  known  under  the  names  Sidposh  or 
Kaferis,  and  the  country  that  they  inhabit  is  just  below  that  of  Ka» 
/Mstdn. 


*  The  latter  part  of  its  course  may  be  traced  on  a  map,  which  we  hate  been 
permitted  to  copy  from  M.  Court's  original  larvey  oa  its  way  to  the  Asiatic 
Society  of  Paris,  and  which,  with  a  few  extracts  from  his  geographical  notes  on 
the  country,  will  appear  in  our  next  number.— Ed. 
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These  natioDB  declare  that  they  are  deBoendantB  of  the  Oharii, 
which  name  resembles  greatly  that  of  Gwr4si^  Ksi  which  notice  is  taken 
in  history. 

At  Jeldldbdd  ruins  of  a  considerable  extent  are  to  be  found  t  their 
origin  is  not,  however,  known.  It  is  the  same  with  those  that  may 
be  observed  three  stages  further  off,  near  the  deile  of  the  KheiUrs, 
and  which  are  called  Pishbcmlak.  These  last  are  situated  on  the 
northern  range  of  the  chain  of  Sefidkoh^  and  not  hx  from  thence  is 
the  village  of  Atame,  which  one  meets  in  the  road  from  JddUbdi 
to  Pethdwar.  In  these  ruins  are  to  be  found  some  medals  exactly  like 
tiiose  of  Mfouhfdla ;  and  from  this  I  am  led  to  believe  that  these 
towns  must  be  of  equal  antiquity.  It  remains  now  to  discover  what 
were  the  names  by  which  they  were  then  called.  The  Mwmmdi 
appear  now  to  occupy  the  country  of  the  Assaceni,  against  whom 
Albxandbr  marched,  piter  having  crossed  the  Gursens.  This  river^ 
which  he  crossed  with  great  difficulty,  iqipears  to  me  to  be  I2ie 
Khomar,  a  river  the  stream  of  which  is  very  rapid  and  .full  of 
polished  stones,  like  the  Ahtmkhar :  it  flows  from  KafMstan.  If  it 
be  not  this  river,  it  must  be  that  of  Cdbul  itself,  which  here  took  the 
name  of  Guneus,  from  the  GhorsBus  which  inhabited  the  banks,  or 
rather  the  Jinde  which  traverses  the  country  of  Bajru, 

From  thence  AiAXANnna  went  into  the  country  of  Bajm,  called: 
by  ns  Bijore.  This  town  is  situated  60  kos  N.  N.  W.  of  Pe9hd' 
war:  is  very  ancient,  and  we  may  there' find  many  medals  like  those' 
of  Mamiyala,  It  remains  to  be  proved  if  it  is  really  there  that  we 
find  the  Bazira  of  the  Greeks.  This  mountainous  country  is  traversed 
by  the  river  Jinde,  which  divides  it  from  the  canton  of  8m»dt,  and. 
which  alter  having  emptied  itself  into  the  defiles  of  the  Ten^i  passes 
to  the  west  of  As&nagar,  throwing  itself  from  thence  into  that  of 
Calmi.  If  Btifor  be  the  Bazira  of  the  Greeks,  it  is  in  this  country  that 
we  must  search  for  the  famous  mountain  of  Aornus,  the  seizure  of 
which  was  one  of  Albxandbr's  most  brilliant  exploits. 

From  this  country  Axbxandbr  passed- towards  the  Indus,  and  took 
possession  of  the  town  and  fortress  of  Penceiaotis,  which  HuPHiBSTioN 
and  Pbroiccas  had  been  besieging  for  upwards  of  a  month. 

Several  geographers  think  that  this  province  is  the  same  as  that 
of  Peahdwar,  In  this  case  the  Malamantus,  upon  which  Peuoela  was-, 
built,  is  no  other  than  the  river  Barreh,  which  flows  downwards  fi'om : 
the  KhMer  mountains,  and  which  loses  itself  in  that  of  Cdbui.  Rsnnbl, 
led  into  error  by  Forstbr,  supposes  that  Pakkheri,  which  he  calls 
Pukkholi,  was  the  Peucelaotis  of  the  Greeks.  This  last  town  was 
found  at  the  west  of  the  Indus*  whilst  Pakkkeri  was  at  the  east  of 
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thifl  stream,  and  at  u  considerable  distance  from  it,  and  moreoTcr  in 
a  mountainous  country,  where  the  Indus  has  never  been  able  to 
change  its  course.  Besides,  Peucelaotis  was  contiguous  to  Bazira,  a 
town  that  they  suppose  must  have  been  Bajdr, 

From  Peucelaotis  Alexander  returned  on  his  steps,  directing  his 
march  towards  the  north* west,  in  order  to  investigate  Aomus.  After 
the  capture  of  this  rock,  he  made  a  second  expedition  into  the  country 
of  the  Assaceni,  between  Bazira  and  Peucelaotis. 

Ashmtgar,  which  several  geographers  mistake  for  Massaga,  the  capital 
of  the  Assaceni,  appears  to  me  to  be  the  tovm  of  Nysa.  .  Its  vicinity 
to  Cophenes,  and  above  all  what  Plutarch  states  that  Albxandbr 
said  to  the  Macedonians,  who  hesitated  and  seemed  to  fear  encoun* 
tering  so  deep  a  river,  all  corroborate  my  conjecture.  I  must,  besides, 
observe,  that  three  koe  below  this  town,  and  on  the  borders  of  the  Cd" 
tul,  is  the  village  of  Nyoetta,  where  there  are  some  vestiges  to  be  found. 
All  the  suburbs  of  Ashnagar  are  scattered  over  with  vast  ruins,  of  none 
of  which  we  know  the  origin,  and  where  we  find  some  very  ancient 
medals.     The  actual  fortress  of  Ashnagar  overlooks  this  territory. 

In  starting  from  thence  to  the  Indus  we  meet  no  other  river,  with 
the  exception  of  a  small  stream  which  flows  from  the  BabUzies,  and 
which  passes  between  the  Hotti  and  the  Kapourdigarhi  to  throw  itself 
firom  thence  into  the  river  Cdbui,  below  the  Nouchareh, 
.  At  six  kos  to  the  N.  E.  of  Ashnagar  is  the  mountain  of  Behhi, 
isolated  upon  a  vast  plain,  and  upon  which  may  be  remarked  the 
ruins  of  a  very  vast  town,  which  seems  to  be  of  most  ancient  date, 
and  which,  according  to  the  reports  of  its  present  inhabitants,  was  the 
residence  of  the  ancient  kings  of  that  country.  Specimens  of  has  rdiefs 
may  there  be  found ;  also  the  remains  of  an  aqueduct,  by  which  thence 
the  waters  of  Ashnagar  were  carried  to  the  town.  At  eight  kos  to 
the  north  of  Behhi  we  see  the  summit  of  a  mountain,  sitnated  between 
the  canton  of  the  Babdzies  and  the  massive  ruins  of  a  fortress,  which 
was  only  accessible  by  a  path  cut  through  the  rock. 

This  spot  is  called  PeUey,  At  \^kos  N.  £.  of  Ashnagar  we  see  on 
the  southern  range  of  the  mountain  called  Kohganga^Ait  vast  ruins  of 
a  town,  that  the  present  inhabitants  say  was  peopled  by  idolaters,  and 
which  is  quite  close  to  the  existing  town  Bazar,  At  15  kos  to  the  east  of 
Ashnagar  is  the  actual  town  of  Kapourdigarhi,  which  from  its  locality 
might  well  be  the  ancient  Caspatyrus,  the  capital  of  the  Gandarii, 
which  is  placed  by  our  geographers  to  the  east  of  Assaceni,  on  the 
western  bank  of  the  river  Indus. 

I  have  remarked,  that  close  to  thu  town  is  an  inscription  in  charac* 
ters  quite  similar  to  those  we  observe  on  the  ancient  Indian  medals 
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of  MmUkyala*.  To  the  west  ol  this  town  is  the  territory  of  Hotti  or 
HcdtU,  which  receiyed  its  name  from  an  ancient  sovereign  of  this 
coontry,  who  might  have  been  the  On  phis  who  surrendered  himself 
to  Ai.sr4K]>sa. 

On  the  western  bank  of  the  Indus  ruins  may  be  observed  at  Pmmr 
Teppi,  Hmmd,  and  Mahamoipur,  Those  of  Hmmd  are  all  striking, 
and  there  may  be  found  blocks  of  marble  containing  inscriptions 
traced  in  characters  quite  unknown  to  the  inhabitants. 

As  for  the  rains  of  Makamadpur,  sitoated  at  the  juncti<Mk  of  the 
Indus  and  the  river  Cdbul,  they  are,  we  are  told,  more  than  two  thou- 
sand years  of  age.  After  having  exhausted  the  above  facts  r^tive  to 
the  country  of  the  Yougoufzies,  I  shall  be  led  to  form  more  than  one 
conjecture  on  the  true  position  of  Bazira ;  but  I  have  been  quite  per« 
plexed  by  Rbmnxi.,  who  says  that ''  ALKZANnaa  after  his  arrival  at 
the  bridge  made  an  inland  excursion  into  the  country  situated  on  Uie 
western  banks  of  the  Indus,  to  visit  the  town  of  Nysa,  and  that  he. 
subsequently  penetrated  into  the  country  situated  between  the  two 
rivers  of  Cophenes  and  Indus." 

Being  quite  devoid  of  all  references  or  means  of  solving  my  doubts, 
I  am  obliged  to  adopt  the  supposition  of  this  judicious  guide. 

As  to  the  Assaceni  who  inhabit  the  lower  part  of  the  western  bank 
of  the  Indus,  they  are  only  inhabitants  of  Katteuk,  and  the  town  of 
Ora  is  perhaps  the  same  as  Akhora.  As  to  that  of  Sabissa  or  Capissa, 
we  must  seek  for  it  in  the  canton  of  LachiiHri,  or  in  that  of  Kohat, 

As  relates  to  Aornus,  which  is  situated  in  this  country,  and  of  which 
ALXXANnaa  made  himself  master,  it  is  probably  the  castle  which  was 
opposite  Attok,  and  the  vestiges  of  which  we  see  upon  the  summit  of 
the  mountain :  its  foundation  is  attributed  to  Raja-Hoddi.  Accord- 
ing  to  some  geographers,  Attok  is  the  town  of  TaxiU ;  through  which 
the  army  of  AiiixANDia  effected  the  passage  of  the  Indus.  If  it  be 
not  this  town,  we  must  recognize  it  in  that  of  Torbila :  the  locality  of 
the  ruins  which  we  thene  remark  lead  me  to  form  this  conjecture.  It 
is  possible  besides,  that  this  name  may  have  undergone  some  change 
in  its  orthogpraphy.  We  know  that  the  Greeks  were  not  exact  in 
their  mode  of  spelling  the  names  of  the  towns  and  countries  which 
they  invaded. 

*  We  hsve  written  to  M.  Court  to  reqaest,  if  it  be  poutble,  that  facsimiles 
may  be  procured,  both  of  the  inicription  near  Aahnagar^  and  of  thoae  on  the 
marble  blocks  at  Hound,  The  Pehlevi  inscription  copied  by  M.  Coubt  from 
One  of  the  Manikyala  topes  has  excited  very  great  interest  at  Paris  :  it  would 
be  very  desirable  to  obtain  a  precis^  facsimile  of  it. — ^Ed. 
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v. — Experimental  Researches  on  the  Depressions  of  the  Wet'bulb  Hpgro^ 
.      .        meter.     By  Jambs  P&inssf,  F.  R.  8,  Sec.  As*  8oc. 

At  the  first  meetiog  of  the  British  Association  for  the  adyancement 
of  Science,  the  Committee  appointed  to  draw  up  a  list  oi  desiderata 
in  the  various  departments  of  science,  indnded  among  the  objects  of 
Meteorological  inquiry  an  investigation  of  the  theory  of  the  wet-bnlb 
hygrometer  :  and  in  the  circular  then  prepared,  and  at  the  subsequent 
annual  meetings  repeated,  the  Meteorological  Committee  was  pleas- 
ed to  compliment  with  its  favourable  notice  the  papers  published 
anonymously  on  this  subject  in  the  Calcutta  "  Oleanings  in  Science.*' 
The  requisition  of  the  British  Association  appears  to  have  remained 
unanswered  until  the  Dublin  meeting  in  August  last,  when  Professor 
Apjobn,  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in  Dublin,  brought  forward 
the  results  of  his  own  eicperiments,  and  expounded  a  simple  and  elegant 
formula  which  he  had  in  every  case  found  to  ag^ee  with  them,  and* 
to  be  practically  applicable  to  the  various  conditions  of  the  proUem. 
Dr.  Apjohn's  papers  are  published  in  the  Philosophical  Magazine* 
for  March,  October  and  December,  1 835  ;  and  it  is  principally  an  obser- 
vation in  the  opening  of  his  memoir  which  induces  me  to  revert  tor 
the  subject.     "  In  the  first  report,"  he  says,  "  mention  is  made  of  a 
register  of  observations  kept  in  the  East  Indies,  which,  as  belonging 
to  high  temperatures,  would  necessarily  exhibit  great  depressions,  and 
would  therefore  be  valuable  as  a  standard  of  comparison ;  but  I  have 
in  vain  searched  for  the  Calcutta  Journal  *  Gleanings  in  Science,'  in 
which  they  are  said  to  be  contained." 

In  one  respect  we  may  deem  it  fortunate  that  the  sluggish  drcula* 
tion  of  our  humble  periodical  had  not  attained  the  shores  of  Ireland ; 
if  to  the  want  of  the  data  which  "  the  Oleanings"  might  have  fur* 
nished  we  are  indebted  for  the  series  of  experiments  undertaken  by 
Dr.  Apjohn  ;  for  the  more  varied  these  may  be,  and  the  more  numer- 
ous the  observers,  the  more  confidence  may  reasonably  be  placed  in 
any  formula  that  may  accommodate  itself  to  the  whole. 

I  might  without  vanity  claim  to  my  own  share  as  large  a  portion  of 
the  labour  of  experimental  investigation  as  has  rewarded  the  patience  of 
any  observer  of  the  wet-bulb  indications  ;  having,  with  little  intermis- 
sion, registered  daily  observations  since  1822 ;  but  1  am  more  anxious 
to  claim  for  my  lamented  fellow  labourer.  Captain  Hbebbrt,  the  merit 
of  having  treated  the  theoretical  portion  of  the  subject — I  will  not  say 
in  a  more  philosophical  manner  than  had  hitherto  been  followed, 
because  Gay  Lussac  had  before  exercised  his  masterly  hand  upon  it» 
but, — in  a  manner  equally  sound  in  principle  and  creditable  to  himself. 
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considering  tbftt  be  had  not  the  means  of  referring  to  the  original 
oCiemoir  of  the  French  philosopher,  and  that  he  had  only  the  erroneous 
views  of  the^A'ii^irr^A  Encyclopediato  guide,  or  rather  to  misguide,  him. 
In  Captain  Hxrbbrt's  first  paper*,  he  reviewed  with  unsparing 
criticism  the  paralogistic  reasonings  of  the  Encyclopedist,  Mr.  Anobr- 
soN,  and  pointed  out  the  true  basis  of  the  wet-bulb  depression  so 
nearly  in  accordance  with  the  views  of  Dr.  Ap/ohn,  of  Dr.  Hudso>9 
his  coadjutor,  and  of  M.  Gat  Lussac,  that  it  establishes  the  general 
correctness  of  all,  although  the  particular  formula  which  he  proceeded 
to  build  upon  it,  naturally  agreed  best  with  the  data  that  my  owa 
experiments,  published  also  in  the  Gleanings  of  March  1829,  had 
furnished  to  him.     He  had  fortified  himself  for  the  investigation  by 
previous  study  of  the  doctrine  of  the  latent  heat  of  gaseous  bodies, 
upon  which  subject  he  had  published  a  brief  but  luminous  essay  in* 
the  Oriental  Magazine  for  September  1827 ;  and  certainly  no  subject 
has  so  much  needed  a  sprinkling  of  rationality  to  lay  the  dust  6f 
unphilosophical  hypothesis  which  even  yet  remains  to  obscure  a  plain 
question ;  so  much  so,  that  Dr.  Hudson,  one  of  our  Dublin  competi- 
tors, while  he  acknowledges  the  dependence  of  the  problem  on  the 
relative  capacity  for  heat  of  air  and  aqueous  vapour,  "  will  not  dwell 
on  this  method  nor  the  corrections  it  would  require,  placing  no  reli- 
ance on  the  truth  of  the  requisite  assumptionsf." 

But  before  entering  into  a  review  of  the  various  theories  that  have- 
been  adopted  by  others,  it  may  be  preferable  to  describe  in  as  succinct 
a  manner  as  is  consistent  with  clearness,  the  course  I  originally  pur- 
sued to  supply  the  experimental  requisites  for  calculation,  and  upon 
which  I  ventured  to  form  a  tablet  for  the  reduction  of  wet-bulb  indica^ 
tions  to  hygrometric  degrees  in  1 828-9$ .  I  have  recently  concluded  a 
second  and  even  more  extended  series  of  similar  experiments,  with  the 
advantage  of  superior  means  and  apparatus,  which  have  enabled  me 
to  prosecute  some  branches  of  the  inquiry  that  I  believe  have  not 
before  engaged  sufficient  attention. 

In  all  hygrometric  speculations  it  is  usual  to  consider  the  state  of 
extreme  moisture,  or  the  point  of  aqueous  saturation  of  the  air,  as 

*  Gleanings,  Vol.  I.  p.  45. 

t  PhU.  Mftff.  Vol,  VII.  p.  259. 

t  Glesningi,  Vol.  I.  p.  81. 

$  Before  this  period  in  1827, 1  famished  a  *'  table  of  multipliers**  lor  reducing 
tlie  depressions  into  aqueous  tensions,  calculated  from  three  years  meteorolo- 
gical observations  at  fienares  with  this  instrument  and  the  hair  hygrometer.  The 
Royal  Society,  who  did  me  the  unexpected  honor  to  publish  my  registers,  retrench- 
ed this  table,  and  the  notes  which  accompanied  it.  They  had  been,  however,  in 
the  mean  time  printed  in  the  Calcutta  Oriental  Magazine  for  March,  1827. 
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represented  by  100* ;  while  extreme  dryneM»  or  entire  absence  of 
aqueous  vapour,  is  expressed  by  0*.  The  intervening  degrees  com* 
prehend  every  intermediate  state  of  moisture  that  can  possibly  occur* 
and  conveniently  express  the  percentage  of  actual  moisture  present,  or 
as  it  is  more  scientifically  termed,  the  centesimal  tension  of  the  vapour. 
The  point  of  saturation  on  the  wet-bulb  instrument  (100)  is  indicated 
by  0^,  because  evaporation,  and  the  cold  consequent  on  it,  then  ceases. 
The  questions  to  be  solved  then  are,  1  st.  What  is  the  maximum  depres* 
sion,  which  corresponds  to  perfect  dryness  (0)  in  the  assumed  scale,  for 
every  temperature  ? — and  2nd,  What  is  the  value  of  each  intermediate 
degree  (Fahrenheit)  of  depression  of  the  wetted  thermometer  in  terms 
of  the  eentesimal  teneion  or  100  hygrometric  degrees  above  alluded  to  ? 

I.  There  is  one  very  easy  method  of  attaining  the  first  object :  viz., 
by  exposing  a  wet-bulb  thermometer  to  a  current  of  perfectly  dry 
air  of  various  temperatures.  This  was  the  mode  pursued  by  Gat 
LussAC  between  the  temperatures  32^  and  70^  in  1827  :  by  myself 
in  1829,  between  70^  and  140^  and  recently  continued  up  to  700"* 
Fahrenheit :  it  is  the  plan  proposed  to  be  pursued  by  Dr.  HodSon*, 
and  employed  in  the  test  experiments  of  Professor  Apjohn  in  1835t. 
In  fact,  this  is  the  only  accurate  plan  of  testing  the  mMrimnw^  depres- . 
sion,  which  is  to  represent  0^  on  the  hygrometric  scale:  for  the 
exposure  of  a  wet-bulb  thermometer  in  still  air  dried  to  the  utmost, 
fails  to  produce  a  maximum,  the  instrument  being  necessarily  sur- 
rounded with  a  medium  not  perfectly  dry.  Dr.  Apjobn  makes  the 
error  by  this  method  ir th ;  I  have  found  it  about  ,  «th. 

II.  The  second  question,  as  to  the  value  of  intermediate  depres* 
sions  ?  may  be  ascertained  by  drying  the  air  to  various  points,  as  20, 
30,  40  per  cent,  which  can  be  done  by  exposing  it  to  various  saline 
liquids,  or  more  conveniently  to  sulphuric  acid  of  different  strength, 
and  then  submitting  the  thermometer  to  a  current  of  it  as  before. 
This  mode  was  used  long  since  by  M.  Gat  Lussac  in  testing  the 
value  of  the  degrees  of  SAussuaa's  hair  hygrometer,  ajad  it  was  foU 
lowed  by  myself  in  a  repetition  of  the  same  train  of  experiments  in 
1825;.  To  obtain,  however,  an  equable  current  of  wholly  or  of 
partially  dried  air  for  a  sufficient  duration  of  time,  is  by  no  means 
easy ;  nor  do  I  think  that  air  merely  passed  through  a  tube  containing 
sulphuric  acid  or  chloride  of  lime,  without  remaining  in  protracted 
contact  with  it,  would  be  thoroughly  deprived  of  moisture.  At  any 
rate,  to  ensure  confidence,  there  should  be  the  means  at  hand  of  record- 

•  Phil.  Mag.  Vol.  VII.  p.  260. 

t  Ditto,  p.  271. 

t  See  Bbande*6  Journal  of  the  RojaLInatitation,  XXII.  28. 
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ing  its  actual  atate.  M.  Gat  LcsaAC  merely  dried  his  air  by  chloride 
of  limCt  and  his  dqpreaaiona  will  be  seen  to  be  all  below  the  mark. 

FhifesBor  Apjohn  statei,  that  he  preaaed  air  from  a  caoutchouc  bag 
through  tibree  of  Wolfb's  bottlea,  passing  it  thrice  through  the  acid 
on  ita  way  to  the  thermometera.  This  must  have  been  inccmvenieht 
and  difficult  to  regulate,  and  the  knowledge  of  the  real  condition  of  the 
air  was  withheld;  although  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  was 
thoroughly  dried.  My  own  method  waa  to  dry  the  air  previously  for 
days  or  even  weeks  in  a  large  gasometer,  whence  it  could  be  driven 
in  a  very  uniform  current.  The  secret  of  the  facility  I  enjoyed  in' this 
respect  lay  in  the  substitution  of  cocoosm^  oil  for  water  in  the  reser- 
voirs of  my  gasometers,  which  not  only  prevented  the  accession  of 
moisture,  but  preserved  the  gas  unaltered  for  any  length  of  time  ; — ^I 
have  fearlessly  lighted  a  jet  of  hydrogen  that  had  stood  two  years  in 
my  gasometer ! 

Tliere  are  other  modes  of  obtaining  intermediate  stages  of  dryness  : 
the  most  obvious  is  by  using  the  atmosphere  itself  of  a  dry  or  damp 
day,  first  ascertaining  by  Dalton's  dewpoint  experiment  its  actual 
hygrometric  state,  and  noting  the  corresponding  indication  of  the  wet 
bulb  thermometer;  the  averages  of  a  good  meteorological  register 
are  of  this  kind.  Again,  when  damp  air  is  artificially  heated  by  pas- 
sage through  a  warm  tube,  the  capacity  of  the  warm  air  for  water 
being  increased  while  the  dew  point  remains  unchanged,  an  effect  tan- 
tamount to  using  drier  air  may  be  obtained  and  exactly  estimated. 
The  rarefaction  of  air  also,  (in  the  absence  of  the  means  of  fresh 
supply  of  water)  produces  a  measurable  diminution  of  the  ratio  of 
humidity  per  given  volume.  These  simple  methods  have  been  used 
by  all  experimenters,  particularly  by  Lislib  himself,  the  original  pro- 
jector of  the  evaporation-hygrometer. 

In  describing,  therefore,  my  experiments  directed  to  the  two  main 
inquiries,  it  will  save  some  circumlocution  to  designate  the  methods 
pursued  as,  1st,  dry  air  current;  2nd,  current  of  air  having  given 
aqueous  tension ;  3rd,  heated  air  of  known  tension ;  4th,  rarified  air 
do ;  and  5th,  dew-point  comparisons. 

But  there  are  other  important  branches  of  inquiry  necessary  besides 
the  above  two,  ere  we  can  hope  for  a  formula  to  satisfy  all  conditions 
of  the  wet-bulb  problem. 

III.  The  experimental  efiect  of  diminished  and  augmented  atmo- 
spheric pressure  ? 

IV.  The  amount  of  depression  in  other  gaseous  media  ?  and 

V.  The  effect  of  greater  or  less  velocity  of  the  air  on  the  tempera- 
tiire  of  evaporation  ?   This  effect  has  been  sufficiently  examined  by 
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Dalton  himself,  as  regards  the  pumiity  of  water  evaporated.  Ilieo- 
retically,  however,  it  has  no  influenoe  on  its  temperatore ;  and  this  is 
confirmed  by  experiment,  under  certain  limitations. 

With  snch  an  appalling  complication  of  influences  to  be  traced  oat» 
H  is  hardly  to  be  wondered  at  that  M.  Gat  Lussac  himself  should  have 
given  up  the  prosecution  of  the  wet-bulb  problem,  or  that  the  Elditor  of 
the  Royal  Institution  Journal*  should  have  joined  in  its  condemnation 
at  a  time  when  the  elegant  method  of  Danisll  was  winning  general  fa- 
vor. Nevertheless,  independently  of  its  direct  preferabUity  as  the  most 
simple  mode  of  registering  the  humidity  of  the  air,  the  problem  itself 
is  of  the  highest  importance,  in  the  solution  not  only  of  very  many 
phenomena  in  pneumatics  and  meteorology,  but  of  such  standard  doc- 
trinal pcHnts  of  theory,  as  the  latent  heat  of  gases  and  steam ;  and 
others  of  practical  utility — as  the  artificial  production  of  ice  and  cold. 
I  shall  have  occasion  to  adduce  a  few  illustrations  ere  I  conclude  ; 
but  I  must  now  proceed  to  my  first  series  of  experiments. 

§  1 .  On  the  curve  of  masimum  depression. 

The  apparatus  used  for  drying  the  air  is  sectionally  depicted  in 
Plate  XXI.  fig.  I,  where  a  is  a  dish  containing  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid  enclosed  in  a  1 20  pint  gasometer.  Another  similar  dish  rests  in 
the  glass  double  bell  receiver  b,  wherein  are  suspended  a  hair  hygrome- 
ter (the  only  instrument  applicable  as  a  tell-tale,  and  indeed  an  inva- 
luable hygrometer  for  every  purpose)  and  a  delicate  thermometer. 
Through  this  receiver  Hie  air  of  the  gasometer  passes  to  the  stopcock 
and  short  glass  tube  c,  in  which  is  placed  a  small  thermometer,  cover- 
ed with  muslin  and  dipped  in  distilled  water  at  the  moment  before  the 
experiment  commences. 

The  only  difference  in  the  order  of  M.  Gat  Lussac's  experiments, 
being,  as  I  have  stated  above,  that  he  employed  chloride  of  lime  with- 
out  a  tell-tale  hygrometer,  while  in  my  first  Benares  series  I  employed 
the  same  salt  with  this  addition,  it  would  be  easy  to  apply  to  that 
philosopher's  results  the  correction  I  found  necessary  for  the  want  of 
complete  desiccation  in  my  case.  At  all  events,  as  his  series  compre- 
hends low  temperatures,  which  were  beyond  my  reach  in  India,  it  will 
render  my  review  of  the  question  more  complete  to  insert  his  valuable 
table,  converting  the  centigrade  expressions  into  those  of  Farenheit*s 
thermometer.  In  the  fourth  column  I  have  added  the  aqueous  ten- 
sionsf  at  the  wet-bulb  temperature  ;  and  in  the  fifth,  the  quotients  of 

•  Jonr.  Roy.  lutt.  XV.  296, 

t  By  BiOT*8  formula  founded  on  Dalton's  ezperimenN,  snd  published  in 
the  Edinburgh  Encyclopedia,  Mr.  Andbbbon's  article  Hygrometfy* 
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tihe  depmsioBs  diyided  by  these  teoBums,  which  will  be  found  to  be 
.the  key  to  the  fbnnatkm  ci  A/orwnda  for  the  problem. 

Tab*  l."*-X>yrgn»o—  oiitntd  bp  M,  O^p  lAU$Me. 

Temp,  of  Wetpbulb  Dipiawion  &q.  tens.  Qut  of  Temp,  of  Wet  bulb  Depreirioa  Aq.teof. 
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A?eragB  ratioof  depretiiom  to  aq.  t.»  74 
It  will  be  remarked,  that  with  exception  of  the  three  or  fom:  last  ez« 
periments,  the  depression  follows  a  nearly  nniform  ratio  to  the  aqueous 
tension,  being  74  times  greater.  The  air  in  the  last  four  was  doubt- 
less not  quite  so  dry  as  in  the  others ;  for  in  my  own  first  series,  which 
begins  nearly  where  the  French  table  leaves  off,  the  depressions  are 
found  considerably  in  excess  of  M.  Gat  Lussac's  results. 

In  the  series  in  question  the  presence  of  the  hair  hygrometer  enables 
me  to  make  an  approximate  correction  for  imperfect  dryness  founded 
on  a  coincidence,  which  will  be  explained  hereafter,  between  the  curve 
of  depressions  and  the  curve  of  the  hygrometer,  so  that  nine  degrees 
of  the  latter  +  or  — ,  for  instance,  will  nearly  represent  9  per  cent.  + 
or — in  the  depression,  near  the  dry  extremity  of  the  scale*.  The  baro- 
metric correction  will  be  also  explained  further  on. 

Tab.  II.—- IfBMMiiM  Depreitioni  deiermiMed  at  Benmru* 
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In   continuation  of  the  foregoing*  I  will  now  give  the  Calcutta 
aeries,  in  which  sulphuric  acid  was  used  in  lieu  of  chloride  of  limet 

*  Thii  mode  of  corrsction  was  not  adopted  in  my  former  paper,  and  the  de- 
pressions were  eonaequsntly  too  low. 
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and  a  greater  dryness  consequently  attained ;  though  in  some  cases  I 
had  not  the  patience  to  wait  until  the  hygrometer  marked  0  :  ia  fact, 
if  it  did,  there  was  usually  enough  of  moisture  in  the  passages  of  the 
gasometer  to  cause  a  fall  of  1  or  1|  degrees  in  the  tell-tale  hair  hygro- 
meter, ere  the  air  reached  the  vent. 


Tab.  ir. 
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The  same  uniformity  in  the  quotients  of  the  last  column  will  be 
remarked  in  these  two  tables,  but  the  average  is  now  81.8,  considerably 
higher  than  the  Paris  result. 

Having  thus  by  the  ordinary  atmospheric  temperature  of  a  Cal- 
cutta laboratory  in  May,  brought  up  my  train  of  observations  to 
96^  *,  and  finding  that  the  depressions  so  much  exceeded  those  for  the 
same  portion  of  the  series  ascertained  at  Benares  by  suspending  a 
wet-bulb  thermometer  in  a  vessel  of  sulphuric  acid  heated  succes- 
sively from  90°  to  140^^*,  I  devised  the  following  method  of  extending 
the  dry-air  current  series  to  temperatures  stUl  more  elevated. 

In  the  first  place»  the  gas-pipe  of  the  gasometer  was  encased  for 
about  four  feet  of  its  length  in  a  larger  leaden  pipe  connected  with 
my  small  steam  engine,  so  that  a  current  of  steam  could  be  main- 
tained in  the  latter  during  the  continuance  of  the  experiments,  aa 
is  shewn  in  fig.  2.  PI.  XXI.  The  extremity  of  the  gas-pipe  terminated 
in  a  glass  tube  holding,  first,  a  dry  thermometer,  and  an  inch  farther 
on,  the  wet-bulb  thermometer,  inserted  through  corks. 

On  letting  on  the  steam,  (the  two  thermometers  being  stationary  at 
92®,)  one  began  to  rise  rapidly,  while  the  other  feU  very  slowly.  I 
oould  not»  however,  succeed  in,  getting  the  former  to  rise  beyond  1 90o, 
though  the  steam  itself  was  at  215''.  The  wet-bulb  then  stood  at  85^.0 
and  it  feU  to  80^4  at  180<> :— 80  at  170,    and  79.5  at  166.     The 

*  See  Gleanings,  I.  79.  I  purposely  exclude  these  results  in  the  present 
place,  lest  they  should  confuse  the  Tiew  ;  but  they  are,  neverthelesi,  valuable  ia 
another  sense^  as  shewing  the  difference,  between  the  depression  in  calm  air  snd 
in  a  cnrrent. 
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UnctaatioDfl  of  the  dry  thermomteter  being  so  considerable  for  a  nearly 
stationary  temperature  of  evaporation,  it  was  somewhat  difficult  to 
dcteimine  the  ezaet  terms  of  coineidence ;  but  the  above  are  selected 
as  the  best  from  a  great  many  readings  recorded  in  my  note  book. 

In  a  second  experiment  with  air  containing  {/,  ths  of  aq.  ten.  at 
94^.3  (^=5  j2v  ths  at  170*)  the  dry  thermometer  became  stationary  at 
1 70^  with  the  wet  at  87'.7. 

In  a  third  trial*  aq.  ten  .65  at  94.6  (=  ffy  at  180)  the  stationary 
points  were  180,  and  90. 

In  a  fourth,  dew-pt.  74.3  (aq.  ten.  »  4.4  at  190)  the  same  points 
were  190  and  92.2— Bar.  29.50. 

Barometer  Thermom.  in  Wet-bulb  Observed    Cen.  a^.    Corr.    Aqueons  QnoUent 
curt,  of  air.  Tbermom.  depression,    tens,     for  do.  tens,  at  t'  D  -V/^ 
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Observing  the  very  rapid  increase  of  the  evaporating  depression 
with  the  rise  of  the  temperature,  I  perceived  that  I  might  safely  carry 
my  experiment  to  much  higher  limits  than  the  boiling  point  of  water. 
I  accordingly  next  passed  the  current  of  dry  air  through  a  porcelain 
tube  maintained  at  a  bright  orange  heat  in  a  Black's  furnace  (fig.  3, 
Fl.  XXI.)  At  the  further  end  of  the  tube  a  lateral  hole  was  perforated 
to  admit  the  bulb  of  the  thermometer,  coated  with  two- fold  muslin 
that  it  might  hold  a  larger  supply  of  moisture.     It  was  necessary  to 
watch  the  experiment  carefully,  as,  the  moment  the  water  was  removed, 
a  sudden  rise  took  place,  which  would  have  otherwise  broken  the  thermo- 
meter, while  the  cloth  and  cork  were  instantly  charred  with  the  heat.  The 
actual  temperature  of  the  dry  current  was  then  estimated  in  the  following 
manner  :  a  thermometer,  with  the  tip  of  its  stem  left  open,  was  held 
mid-tube  in  the  position  previously  occupied  by  the  wet-bulb.     In  a 
few  minutes  the  mercury  boiled  oiF,  shewiug  that  the  temperature 
somewhat  exceeded  656^.  A  very  thin  slip  of  tin  was  instantly  fused : 
one  of  lead  was  then  held  within  the  tube,  but  it  required  to  be 
passed  a  little  in  advance  of  the  position  of  the  wet-bulb  ere  it 
melted : — we  may  therefore  assume  the  heat  of  the  dry  air  to  have 
been  under  700^.     Two  experiments  agreed  precisely  in  giving  the 
temperature  of  evaporation  145^.    With  a  very  rapid  current  the  wet- 
bulb  thermometer  fell  to  144^  but  probably  the  air  had  not  then  time 

to  get  thoroughly  heated  in  traversing  the  furnace. 
3  V  2 
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There  would  have  been  little  satiBfaction  in  carrying  this  train  of 
research  further,  because  of  the  difficulty  of  measuring  the  tempera- 
ture ;  otherwise  it  is  evident  that  the  coated  thermometer  might  b^ 
safely  trusted  in  a  much  greater  heat,  ere  it  would  itself  reach  even 
the  boiling  point  of  water  under  the  ordinary  pressure  ;  an  illustration 
of  which  will  be  hereafter  mentioned,  but,  not  being  strictly  experi- 
mental, it  cannot  be  introduced  here. 

Having  however  accumulated  abundant  data  for  the  formation  of  an 
experimental  curve,  I  may  proceed  to  throw  them  together  in  the 
form  of  a  diagram  (fig.  4.),  and  to  compare  at  once  the  results  with  the 
various  formulee  that  have  been  proposed  by  difilerent  philoso- 
phers. 

As,  however,  each  author  has  employed  different  algebraic  charac*- 
ters  for  working  out  the  problem,  it  will  be  better  first  to  bring  them 
to  common  terms,  adopting  the  most  simple  expressions :  thus  let 
t  zsz  the  temperature  of  the  air. 

t  =s  the  temperature  of  a  wet-bulb,  or  of  an  evaporating  surface. 
f  s  the  temperature  of  saturation,  or  the  dew-point. 
then/,y*,  and/'  may  be  conveniently  used  to  represent  the  force  of 
Ofueous  vapour,  at  t,  i\  and  f  respectively.  <f,  the  depression,  is  of 
course  s=  /  —  r,  and  not  absolutely  wanted,  but  it  is  frequently  a  more 
convenient  expression  ;  and  D  may  be  also  used  to  distinguish  the 
nuuriffitfm  depression  in  dry  air,  when/*'  =  0. 

Now  supposing  the  increasing  temperatures,  ^,  to  be  represented 
by  the  abscissae  of  the  divided  line  TT,  the  observed  depressions 
may  be  laid  off  as  ordinates,  through  the  apices  of  which  a  dotted 
line  being  drawn,  will  form  an  experimental  curve  of  maximum  de- 
pression, for  which  a  mathematical  expression  is  required. 

Next,  to  collect  the  materials  for  the  theoretical  curves  to  be  entered 
in  the  same  diagram,  we  must  take  a  cursory  view  of  the  existing 
theories. 

Lbslu,  who  must  be  regarded  as  the  inventor  of  the  wet-bulb 
hygrometer,  deserves  the  precedence  in  this  inquiry.  His  experi- 
ments were  conducted  by  approaching  a  dry  and  a  wet  thermometer 
together  gradually  towards  a  heated  furnace  in  a  closed  chamber. 
The  Professor  calculated  the  hygrometric  conditions  of  the  air  as  its 
heat  rose ;  and  on  comparing  his  results,  he  was  led  to  the  conclusion, 
that  as  the  caloric  necessary  to  convert  water  into  steam  was  =  6000 
degrees  of  his  instrument,  and  the  capacity  of  air  was  f  ths  that  of 
water,  the  same  measure  of  heat  would  raise  an  equal  mass  of  air, 
16000  degrees ;  and  consequently  that  at  the  temperature  of  the  wet- 
bulb,  r,  air  would  take  up  the  16000th  part  of  its  weight  for  each. 
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degree  marked  by  hit  hygrometer,  which  is  equal  to  the  2880th  part 
for  each  degree  of  depression  by  the  common  thermometer. 

Now  p  (Baromeithc  height)  may  be  substituted  for  the  weight  of 
the  air^  and/'  for  the  saturation  weight  of  vapour  at  f  :  therefore  by 

<lx2880         d 
the  above  data/ will  be  = ^    '"Ts"  °^'  ^"  ^  ^  ^^®  ^^J®^ 

sought)  d  (or  D)  ^  96  f,  at  the  pressure  30. 

This  simple  enunciation,  making  D  in  the  direct  ratio  of/,  is^mduly 
criticized  by  M.  ANOsasoN  in  his  elaborate  treatise  on  hygrometry 
in  BaawsTsa's  Encyclopedia ;  but  while  in  reality  it  wiU  be  fcmnd  closely 
to  agree  with  the  experimental  data,  and  with  the  subsequent  formulae 
of  others,  the  new  expression  deduced  from  "  the  laborious  investiga- 
tions" of  the  critic,  turns  out  to  be  wholly  at  variance  with  experiment, 
except  accidentally  at  the  temperature  of  the  single  trial  he  has  him- 
self recorded :  his  formula  (omitting  the  correction  for  the  barometer) 

is  D  =  (36 )   (f — /y  which,  when/  =  0,  is  convertible  into 

D=/X36-^ 

making  the  depression  depend  on  the  tension  at  t,  instead  of  at  f. 

M.  Gat  Lussac's  memoir  should,  I  fancy,  precede  Mr.  ANDsasoN's. 
It  was  written  in  1815,  though  not  published  until  1822.     The  rati- 

■ 

onale  of  his  formula  is  explained  in  these  words  :-^ 

"  Le  froid  produit  (par  I'evaporation)  est  ^  son  maximum  lorsque  le 
calorique  absorb^  par  la  vapeur  est  6gal  k  celui  que  perd  I'air  pour 
se  mettre  en  ^uilibre  de  temperature  et  de  pression  avec  elle,  plus  ^ 
celui  ver86  sur  la  surface  ^vaporante  par  les  corps  environnans  ;  mais 
la  quantity  de  ce  dernier,  lorsque  le  froid  produit  n'est  que  de  quelques 
degr^s,  est  tr^  petite  en  comparaison  de  Tautre,  et  pent  etre  neglig^." 
If,  therefore,  on  one  side  the  latent  heat  of  vapour  (I)  and  its  density 
(8)  be  combined  with  its  weight  (f)  ;  these  should  counterbalance  the 
weight  of  wr  ^  — /)  combined  with  its  capacity  (c)  and  the  number 
of  degrees  cooled  (D  or  i—V)  ;  that  is,/  a  /  ==  (;?  — /)  (/  —  V)  c 
or,  at  80  inches,  /  X.625  X  960  «  30—/  X  d  X.2669  and 

30—/  ' 
depending  as  before  on/.  With  dry  air,  the  divisor  in  this  equation 
should,  I  imagine,  lose  — /  altogether,  which  wotdd  elicit  the 
value  of  J,  Ks  74.9/  ;  a  value  lower  than  Lbslib's,  but  almost  exactly 
agreeing  widi  M.  Gat  Lussac's  own  experiments  detailed  in  Table  I. 
Captain  Hbebbbt's  formula  was  founded  on  the  proposition  that 
"  when  &e  equilibrium  or  stationary  point  of  the  wet-bulb  is  attained. 
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the  indefinitely  9ma11  decrements  of  caloric  from  evaporation  are 
balanced  by  tbe  indefinitely  small  increments  arising  from  conduction 
and  radiation  in  the  equally  small  moments  of  time."  Now  as  Messrs. 
DuLONO  andPsTiT  have  shewn  that  the  rate  at  which  a  body  cooled  be* 
low  the  temperature  of  the  air  (by  conduction  and  radiation)  reacquires 
heat,  is  proportional  not  to  the  simple  difference  of  temperature,  but  to 
that  difference  raised  to  the  1 .233  power ;  hence  it  should  follow  that 
the  amount  of  evaporation  should  increase  in  the  same  ratio ;  "  but/' 
says  he  (page  191),  "  how  determine  the  rate  of  evaporation  •?  One  <^ 
the  most  striking  phenomena  of  evaporation  is  the  cold  produced  by  it ; 
the  consequence  of  the  absorption  of  heat  attending  the  conversion  of 
water  into  vapour.  This  depression  of  temperature  must  evidently 
be  as  the  evaporation ;  or  rather  the  momentary  depression  will  be 
in  proportion  to  the  rapidity  of  the  evaporation.  The  momentary 
depression  is  equal  to  the  momentary  increment  of  heat  which  would 
take  place  were  the  cooling  power  of  evaporation  suspended,  and  the 
moistened  bulb  thermometer  allowed  to  assume  the  temperature  of 
the  air.  This  is  known  to  be  as  the  1 .233  power  of  the  total  depres- 
sion :  the  evaporation  will  then  be  as  the  1 .233  of  the  depression." 
But  the  evaporation  is  (according  to  Dalton),  as  the  tension  of  the 
evaporating  surface  minus  the  tension  of  the  vapour  in  the  air  (sas  0 
in  dry  air :)  then  finally  this  tension  will  be  as  the  1 .233  power  of 

the  depression :  or 

isss 
dm  ^     ^f—f 

m  being  a  co-efficient  depending  on  the  latent  heat  of  air  and  the 
ratio  of  the  evaporation  to  the  weight  and  surface  necessary  to  produce 
a  foil  of  one  degree ;  which  Captain  Hbrbrrt  deduced  from  the  experi- 
ments made  at  Benares.  The  complete  formula,  at  30  inches,  for  dry 
air  becoming 

1.S33 

6.056 
in  which  L  (proportion  of  mass  of  water  to  the  vapour  required  to  be 
evaporated  to  produce  a  fall  of  1**)  is  derived  from  a  table  published 
in  the  Oriental  Magazine,  September  1827 ;  it  varies  from  898  at  40* 
to  1005  at  90<»  and  1250  at  1800.  The  divisor  6.056  would  require  to 
be  diminished  to  5.4  to  suit  the  present  experiments,  but  neither 
would  the  formula  then  agree  so  well  as  the  more  simple  one  of 
LisLiE  and  others.  The  fact  is  that  the  experimental  curve  is  of  so 
simple  a  nature,  that  any  geometric  series  of  moderate  divergence  may 
withiQ  limits  be  accommodated  to  it  by  proper  co-efficients :  thus  my 
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own  formnla  was  merely  an  engine  one  formed  to  represent  the 
experimental  data  of  Benares  and  those  of  Gat  Lussac  in  the  most 
ready  manner,  expressing  the  depressions  in  terms  of  the  temperature 
of  the  air:  the  former  increasing  geometrically  with  arithmetical 

increments  of  the  latter,  I  found  d  ==  ^TiT  *  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^' 
respond  at  all  with  the  higher  depressions  now  ascertained  experi- 
mentally, though  it  suits  those  of  the  former  series.  We  may,  there- 
fore, reject  it  without  further  regard :  nor  need  we  pause  to  Consider 
Bbrzblius'  more  simple  rule,  founded,  he  sa3rs,  on  the  experiments  of 
August,  Bonxnbbrosr  and  others,  viz,  that  the  temperature  of  the 
wet-bulh  is  always  an  arithmetical  mean  between  that  of  the  air  and 
the  dew  point,  or  ^  »  2f  —  t,  which,  except  at  certain  points  of  the 
scale,  is  utterly  erroneous. 

We  now  come  to  Professor  Apjohn's  formula,  which  will  be  found 

not  to  differ  essentially  from  those  of  Lbslib  or  Gat  Lussac.     It  is 

f^  ^f  —  m  <2  (at  30  inches  pressure)  where  m  is  a  co-efficient  as  usual 

"  depending  upon  the  specific  heat  of  air,  and  the  caloric  of  elasticity 

of  its  included  vapour,"  of  which  the  arithmetical  value  deduced  from 

received  data  is  .01149  or  the  equivalent  vulg^  firaction    -^r-  **  ^^* 

Farh.  Now  in  the  case  of  extreme  dryness  assumed  for  our  compa- 
rison,/' s  0;  therefore  rf  s=  87/;  an  expression  entirely  agreeing  in 
form  with  Lbslib' s,  but  rather  smaller  in  amount,  and  more  nearly,  as 
will  be  seen,  in  accordance  with  the  experiments  of  Tables  II  and  III. 

Dr.  Hudson  arrives,  from  di^rent  premises,  at  nearly  the  same 
method  as  Professor  Apjohn*.  He  calculates  a  column  of  the  "  rela- 
tive quantities  of  heat  (Q)  necessary  to  supply  vapour  of  saturation  to 
dry  air  at  each  degree  of  wet-bulb  temperature,  f ,  and  then  finding 
from  experiment  at  one  point  (6  =s  61<»)  the  actual  depression  (51.124 
Apjohn),  the  depressions  at  other  degrees  he  assumes  to  be  direct 
proportionals,  or  Q  (at  Gl^)  :  Q'  : :  51.124 ;  D. 

Now  it  is  evident  that  in  this  equation,  as  in  most  of  the  pre- 
ceding, Q  (whence  D  is  directly  derived)  necessarily  depends  on 
the  aqueous  tension,/,  affected  by  the  indispensable  co- efficient 
of    the  latent    heat  of   water,  vapour  and  air,  or  as  Dr.  Hudson 

deduces    from    Dbsprbtz's   values,   Q  =s *  ^'    Fog 

448  +t 


•  Phil.  Mag.  Oct.  1835,  p.  257. 

f  If  the  theory  which  makes  th6  lutn  of  the  latent  aod  thermo metric  heat  for 
gaseoaa  bodiei  a  conataot  quantity  be  rorract,  Dr.  Hudson's  expression  does 
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ordinftry  temperatures,  Q  on  an  .average  will  be  foond  »  50  / 

and  D  is  assumed  from  Apjobn's  experiments  =  ll zl*  ==  1.9Q: 

25.9 

so  that  by  this  formula  (at  30  inches,)!^  s  9S/*,  nearly;  being  a 

little  in  excess  of  Lkslib's  original  formula.     This  is  attributable  to 

Apjohn's  single  experimental  depression  assumed  as  the  basis  of  the 

whole  calculus  being  somewhat  too  great. 


It  cannot  be  said  after  the  preceding  list,  that  the  wet-bulb  theory 
has  been  neglected.  On  the  contrary,  it  may  be  rather  feared  that 
the  researches  of  its  earliest  investigators,  particularly  those  of  Lsslib 
and  Gat  Lussac,  have  been  neglected ;  for  it  is  certain  that  their 
formulae  are  nearly  as  well  adapted  to  the  actual  phenomena  as  any 
that  have  been  since  suggested.  This  cannot  be  more  strikingly 
exemplified  than  in  the  accompanying  diagram,  (PI.  XXI.)  which 
has  been  filled  up  from  the  preceding  data.  The  abscissae  represent 
the  temperatures  (%),  and  the  ordinates  the  maximum  depressions  in 
dry  air  (D).  The  experimental  determinations  are  shewn  by  dots*,  and 
the  principal  theoretical  curves  delineated,  are  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  their  authors. 

The  following  table  also  embraces  a  comparative  view  for  every 
ten  degrees  of  temperature,  the  experimental  .entries  being  adapted 
by  interpolation  from  the  observations  before  set  forth. 

not  seem  open  to  objection.  The  volnmei  of  air  at  different  temperatare 
being  aa  448  +  '  directly :  the  denHtin  are  aa  448  +  t  inreraely ;  and  for 
any  other  pressure  -£-  the  density  of  air    at    i  wiU    be  ^^^"^ 


30  ,    ^    ~.    -    -    ^.-    ^«     448  +  /  X  30 

_      22/ 
—  44g   >  •;'       Further,  allowing   the  atomic  theory  of  Tolumes,  the  detuitff 

.625X22/ 
^  vapomr  at  t  will  be  =  —       ,      •    Compounding  this  expression  with  that 

of  the  latent  heat  of  vapour  at  t  which  is  1168  —  /  (being  956  at  2lt^)\  we  hare 

as  above  the  quantity  of  heat  necessary  for  the  yaponr  of  saturation  at  /  » 

1 1 68  —  i  X  22  /' 

..-   ■    . .    The  author  has  steered  clear  of  what  he  considers  the 

448  4-  » 

disputed  points,  of  the  eapaciiy  of  air  and  yaponr  for  heat :  but  it  may  be  reason- 
ably doubted  whether  the  assumption  of  the  equality  of  /  -f  '  be  a  whit  more 
tenable. 

*  In  the  portion  of  the  curve  marked  **  Puinsbp's  exneriments,*'  both  the  un- 
corrected and  the  corrected  obserrations  are  entered  ;  the  latter,  distinguished 
by  a  dotted  line  passing  through  them,  are  alone  to  be  attended  to.  The  cor- 
rected places  of  the  sulphuric  acid  experiments  hare  been  omitted,  because  tbey 
are  necessarily  doubtful.  The  flexure  of  Gat  Ltrss  ac's  curve  seems  to  be  the 
most  suitable  to  experiment,  were  its  ordinates  a  little  increased.  - 
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•  in  eolamn  4  denote,  Q.  Oat  Ldbbac  ;  A.  Afjobh  ;  P.  Pbiniit; 
ta  tried  at  Benarei,  b;  impending  the  vet-bulb  tbermametBr  tn  s  hilf 
BlladbMtieofnipharieMld  \  thece  hare  been  kntmcDted  1 1)  percest.  onlDiertlaa  :— 
C.  and  U.  Cubonie  tdd  and  HjdioteB  gaa  beated  in  the  iteam  pipe.] 

The  last  line  may  be  looked  upon,  ia  eome  meaeure,  as  the  test  line 
of  tlie  varioiu  fommke  :  for,  the  hot  current  of  air  ^m  the  furnace,  we 
have  seen,  barely  melted  lead  and  boiled  mercury ;  its  temperature, 
therefore,  could  not  much  exceed  660  Farh.  Let  ns  see  nhat  it  would  be 
according  to  the  principal  formulee  depending;  upon  the  aqaeoiu  tension 
at  t',  which,  when  t'  =  145°  is  G.53  inches  by. Daltok. 

IiBSLii's  fbrmnla  gives  6.53  X  96  +  145  =  772'' 
Gav  LussAc'a  (retaining/)  6.53  x  95.7  +  145  =  770 
(omitting— /in  divisor)  6.53  X  782  +  145  =  655 
Hudson's  formula  gives  487  -(-'  145  =  639 

Apjohm's. 6.53  X      87  +  145  =  702 

Formidadedacedfrommyezpt8.6.53X     84  -f.  145  =  697 
ANDBaaoN's,  HsasaaT's,  and  my  former  formulte  are  too  much  at 
variance  at  this    high    point  to  be  worthy  of  quotation.     The  rest 
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agree  remarkably  well,  and  it  does  not  materially  signify,  nor  is  it 
perhaps  possible  to  certify  which  multiplier  is  to  be  preferred.  Pro- 
fessor Apjohn's  has  the  merit  of  coinciding  precisely  at  the  tempera- 
ture of  190**  with  my  steam  experiment ;  but  for. the  range  of  lower 
and  more  practical  temperatures  it  is  perhaps  slightly  in  excess. 
The  simpler  expression  of  **  one-eightieth  of  the  depression  s=  the 
aqueous  tension  at  f"  would  there  be  nearer  the  mark ;  and  would 
be  easier  of  application.  From  my  own  experiments  I  deduced  a 
mean  of  D  =  84y^  with  which  I  constructed  the  table  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  this  paper,  but  I  must  in  fairness  acknowledge  that  its  prefer- 
ence to  Professor  Apjohn's  rule  is  nearly  evanescent  in  practice. 

$  2. — Value  of  depressions  less  than  the  nuunmum,  in  centesimal  hygro^ 

metric  tension. 

We  are  now  arrived  at  the  second  subject  of  inquiry,  which  is  in 
fact  of  more  practical  importance  than  the  first,  since  it  includes  every 
observation  that  can  be  made  in  an  atmosphere  never  reduced  to  a 
state  of  absolute  siccity. 

The  simplest  condition  of  the  case  of  intermediate  depressions  would 
be  that  assumed  by  Dr.  Hudson,  viz.,  that  the  maximum  depression 
being  divided  into  100  parts,  each  part  should  indicate  one  hundredth 
of  the  moisture  of  saturation  at  the  given  temperature,  or  D :  d:  :f  : 

f-f- 

But  such  a  law  is  not  found  to  prevail  in  reality :  nor  is  it  analo- 
gous to  the  course  of  nature  that  it  should  exist  in  the  case  of  the 
wet-bulb  thermometer,  when  the  hair-hygrometer  and  the  law  of  evapo- 
ration require  different  ratios.  It  is  more  consonant  with  theory*,  as 
it  proves  to  be  with  practice,  that  the  tendency  to  evaporation, 
and  the  cold  consequent  upon  it,  should  increase  in  a  geometrical 
ratio  to  the  dryness  of  the  air. 

*  The  depressions  will,  eeterit  paribus,  be  less,  the  more  aqueous  yapour  is 
previously  contained  in  the  air,  because  the  specific  heat  of  a  giren  volume  of 
▼apour  being  .529  (or  .847  X  •625)  while  that  of  air  is  .267,  the  specific  heat 
of  any  mixture  of  the  two  must  eiceed  that  of  air  alone.  But  the  onrrature 
imparted  to  the  line  of  depressions  from  this  cause  may  easily  be  shewn  to  be  tri- 
fling. Thus  at  the  temperature  of  80*^  where/  =  1.00  inch ;  the  capacity  of  dry 
air  being  c,  that  of  moistened  ai  r  will  be  cXp^'*^ff  ^f'\   whence,  calling  c=  I » 

P 

ioT  saturated  air  we  should  have  the  specific  heat  1.053 ;  and  for  half-saturated 
air,  1.031 ;  and  the  depressional  degrees  at  those  points  will  be  inversely  so 
much  less  than  those  at  the  dry  extremity  of  the  curye.  Were  the  other  agents 
easily  eyaluated,  we  might  through  this  means  verify  the  specific  heat  of 
aqueous  vapour.  ^ 
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Before  proceeding  to  detail  the  experiments  directed  to  the  elaci* 
dation  of  thia  point,  it  may  he  as  well,  as  we  have  already  hecome 
acquainted  with  the  theoretical  expressions  of  other  authors  far  the 
nuufimum,  to  see  how  they  also  hear  upon  the  intermediate  depressions. 

The  formula  of  M.  Gat  Lussac  makes  no  provision  for  aught 
but  the  maximum  depression ;  but  the  omission  may  be  readily  sup- 
plied on  the  same  simple  principle  as  has  been  adopted  by  Professor 
Apjohn  ;  namely,  by  ^e  addition  of  —3/^,  the  aqueous  tension  at  the 
dew-point,  to/* :  thus,  by  the  latter  author,  in  all  cases  rf  =  87/  — f*. 

At  first  sight,  this  would  seem  a  simple  arithmetical  ratio,  like  Dr. 
Hudson's,  but  inasmuch  as  the  tensions  (f)  are  themselves  in  geome- 
trical ratio  to  the  temperature  (V*  the  same  parabolic  curvature  will 
extend  to  the  centesimal  depressions ;  oxf  — f*  will  follow  some  low 

power  of  ^  —  <*. 

Captain  Hbkbsrt's  rule  has  the  same  happy  introduction  of  f. 
We  have  therefore  but  two  theoretical  enunciations  to  put  to  the  test 
of  comparison  with  experiment ;  for  which  purpose  I  will  now  bring 
forward  such  evidence  as  I  have  accumulated.  In  this  branch  of  inquiry 
materials  are.  so  numerous  in  my  registers  kept  at  Beni^'es  and  Calcutta, 
that  it  becomes  expedient  to  gather  selected  data  into  groupes  adapted 
to  elucidate  various  points  of  the  hygrometric  scale.  Moreover,  as  unity, 
or  the  maximum -depression,  varies  in  amount  at  each  temperature,  ail 
observations  must  be  brought  to  common  centesimal  terms  before  they 
can  be  oompared  in  the  manner  which  is  best  adapted  to  give  a  quick 
perceptiiHi  of  the  relation  of  such  phenomena ;  namely,  by  a  diagram,  as 
in  PL  XXIL  Krst,  then,  to  enumerate  the  data  afforded  by  method  6,  or 
comparison  with  the  dew-point,  of  which,  iii  addition  to  my  Benares  ob- 
servations, i  have  profited  by  the  presence  of  an  American  ice-house  on 
the  banks  of  the  HughlC  to  coUect  an  accurate  series  made  thrice  per 
diem  iA  the  hottest  period  of  our  Calcutta  year. 

Tab.  IV.— CompflrtMn  qf  intermediate   Depreetione  with  aqueoui  tensions, 
dseertemed  by  the  dew-point  method,  at  Benares, 


N^naber  of  obterrar  Temp.  Wei- 
tioosafreeLngcloM-  of  air.  tailb. 
Iv  in  tnelr  mpeo- 
dve  pflzticttlart. 


Dew-  Centeilmal 
point.  tenuoD. 


7  Obs.  mean, 

12  Obs.  ditto, 
lar  Obi.  ditto, 

6  Obs.  ditto, 
6  Obs.  ditto, 

13  Obs.  ditto, 
g  Obft.  ditto, 

3  0 


t 

85.0 
87.5 
90.0 
94.0 
92.5 
88.2 
92.6 

2 


t 
0 

81.5 
81.8 
80.5 
81.0 
75.5 
67.3 
68.3 


• 

79.4 
78.7 
75.7 
73.2 
64.5 
42.9 
36.4 


• 

.83 
.7^ 
.65 
.52 
.41 
.23 
.16 


D^TM-  Compto- .  TatNdarcente-    ^ 
■ion.   m»nt  cent.     liin.  teiuiaa   g 


or,  d 

3.5 
5.7 
9.5 
13.0 
17.0 
20.9 
24.3 


depn. 
D 

89 
83 
74 
6S 
55 
43 
35 


deduced. 

.84 
,7S 
.64 
.54 
.40 
.26 
.20 


-1-01 

0 

—01 

-f02 

-4-01 
+03 

+04 
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Second  $trie»,from 

oheervations  in  Cateutta, 

D~4l 

t 

<' 

r' 

r^f 

d 

d 

Tab, 

Mrr. 

6  Obs.  open  air,  82.1 

79.4 

78.1 

.88 

2.7 

92 

.88 

0 

6  Obs.  ditto,      84.6 

79.9 

76.7 

.78 

4.7 

86 

.80 

+02 

9  Oba.  ditto,      85.6 

79.7 

75.5 

.73 

5.9 

82 

.75 

+02 

15  Obs.  ditto,      87.7 

80.2 

74.6 

.66 

7.5 

79 

.70 

+04 

2  Obi.  ditto,      96.0 

85.6 

76.3 

.58 

10.4 

74 

.64 

+06 

3  Obs.  ditto,      93.8 

82.9 

71.2 

.49 

10.9 

71 

.60 

+  11? 

4  Obs.  ditto,      87.3 

76.4 

67.3- 

.53 

10.9 

68 

.58 

+05 

3  Obs.  ditto,      97.1 

80.8 

71.8 

.45 

16.3 

59 

.45 

0 

6  Obs.  ditto,      97.3 

7X6 

55.5 

.26 

23.7 

41 

.26 

0 

1  Steam  pipe,    19.0 

92.5 

74.3 

.04 

97.5 

S 

.04 

0 

3  Vacaam-pipe  92.8 

80.8 

74.8 

.58 

12.0 

68 

.57 

—01 

Third 

ierte9, 

extracted  from  other  obeervstions. 

7  Obs.byH«r. 

bert  on    ri- 

Ter  Ganges,  91.4 

82.1 

78.1 

,66 

9.3 

74 

,65 

—01 

6  Obs.  by  Ap- 

John 70.0 

60.8 

54.5 

.60 

9.2 

64 

.52 

—08 

4  Obs.     ditto, 

(heated  air,)  93.2 

69.0 

53.7 

.28 

24.2 

35 

.22 

-06 

In  the  following'  series  the  air  was  dried  to  two  fixed  points  of 
hygrometric  tension  hy  means  of  salphnric  acid,  of  which  the  drying* 
power  was  known  beforehand  by  the  tahle  which  I  puhlished,  from 
careful  experiment,  in  my  note  on  the  hair  hygrometer  before  alluded 
to  ;  but  I  preferred  verifying  those  determinations  by  fresh  measure- 
ment of  its  barometric  tension,  in  the  mode  1  had  adopted  to  correct 
the  tables  of  aqueous  tension  during  the  past  year ;  namely,  by  mois- 
tening a  barometer  tube  with  the  acid  solution,  and  mounting  it  in 
the  ordinary  manner.  The  daily  reading^  registered  in  my  monthly 
tables  for  May- June  afforded  a  more  accurate  average  than  a  cursory 
trial  could  have  yielded ;  but  the  result  was  in  perfect  accordance 
with  my  former  determination*. 

Fourth  teriei — current  of  air  partiatty  dried. 

Number  of  obwrvatloBs  Temp, 
in  limklar  drcumstanoes.  of  air. 


2  Obs.  with  gasome- 
ter current,  Sulph.  " 
acid,  1.344,    ....  90.2 

2  Obs.  ditto 87.2 

2  Obs.  ditto, 90.3 

1  Obs.  ditto, 96.4 

1  Obs.  ditto 94.0 

2  Obs.   sulph.   add, 
1.48, 88.8 

1  Obs.  diUo, 87.7 

1  Obs.  shorter  tube,  84.4 

2  Obs.  brass  tube,..  87,8 


Wet^ 

bulb. 

t 

Known 

cent. 

tension. 

Hair 
Hygrom. 

Depits- 
doa.      1 
«  — 1' 

or,  n 

Complo- 

mflntoenU 
dep. 

n 

Tabular 

centes. 

tenalon. 

jm 

• 
75.3 

.45 

75 

14.9 

58 

.45 

0 

72.1 

.44 

74 

15.1 

56 

.43 

—01 

74.4 

.44 

74 

15.9 

56 

.43 

—01 

79.4 

.44 

74 

17.0 

57 

.44 

0 

76.6 

.43 

73 

17.4 

54 

.40 

—03 

65.2 

.18 

43 

23.6 

33 

.20 

-f02 

61.1 

.18 

43 

26.6 

24? 

.12 

—06 

62.0 

.18 

43 

22.4 

32 

.18 

0 

64.3 

.18 

42 

23.5 

30 

.17 

—01 

*  It  will  be  seen  by  the  Meteorological  Register  for  May  1836,  that  pure 
sulphuric  acid  caused  the  barometric  column  to  be  higher  even  than  a  boiled 
tube.  This  must  be  attributed  to  capillarity,  which  is  negative  with  mercury, 
but  acts  in  an  opposite  sense  with  acid  or  water.  No  allowance  is  made  for 
capillarity  in  my  registers. 
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On  inspection  of  the  cobimns  of  complementry  centesimal  depres- 
sion  and  centesimal  tension  in  all  the  foregoing  tables,  the  constant 
excess  of  the  fonner  is  their  first  predominate  feature;  whence  the  cer- 
tain conclusion  that  the  ratio  is  not  direct,  fiat  to  arrive  quicker  at  a 
conclusion  of  what  it  may  be,  let  us  view  the  position  of  the  whole  series 
in  diagram  6,  PI.  XXII.  Here  the  base  line  designates  the  hygrometric 
tensions  f'^r'f  and  the  ordinates  denote  the  corresponding  centesimal 
depressions  D — d  -r-D.  If  amid  such  a  straggling  and  scattered  nebula 
it  be  allowable  to  trace  a  normal  line,  the  curve  D  d  will  have  a  pre- 
ference over  any  other.  Pursuing  its  dubious  course,  it  passes  through 
the  two  principal  test  groupes,  upon  which  more  dependence  ought  to 
be  placed  than  upon  isolated  eomparisons  with  the  dew-point  in  stiQ  air. 
Now  this  line  D  d  nearly  coincides  with  the  curve  I  sugg^ted  in 
1829,  from  my  Benares  experiments,  making  H  (or/^^-i/)  follow  the 

ratio  of  D  — rf'* ;  or,  calling  D  =  100,    H  »  D=IT***  ;  in  other 

words,  the  centesimal  tension  is  as  the  difference  of  the  actual  and  the 
maximum  depression  raised  to  the  1 .5th  power ;  a  form  obviously  very 
convenient  to  be  worked  by  logarithms.  This  formula  has  been  used 
for  constructing  my  general  table  ;  and  its  errors  may  be  judged  of  by 
the  last  two  columns  of  the  preceding  experiments :  but  it  need  by  no 
means  supersede  the  elegant  formula  d  «  87/* — f*  when  the  table 
is  not  at  hand.  The  curve  corresponding  to  the  latter  formula  at  90^ 
is  also  entered  in  fig.  6.  At  lower  temperature  it  will  have  less  flexure. 

On  the  same  diagram  I  have  traced  the  curve  of  the  hair-hygro- 
meter indications,  both  according  to  Gat  Lussac's  data  and  those  of 
my  original  plate  in  Brandb's  Journal,  on  purpose  to  shew  that  the 
depression  curve  passes  between  the  two  near^the  summit : — ^it  was 
hence  I  derived  the  rule  for  correction  of  the  rough  maximum  de- 
pressions, (Table  I.  II.)  by  taking  it  in  the  direct  ratio  of  the  hair- 
hygrometer  indications :  and  the  near  accordance  of  the  maxima  so 
deduced,  with  the  observed  maxima  in  dry  air,  is  an  additional  testis 
mony  in  favor  of  the  assumed  parabolic  curve. 

It  seems  an  unmerciful  increase  of  the  tax  upon  my  reader's  patience 
to  extend  this  train  of  comparison  further :  yet  it  would  be  hardly 
fair  to  omit  any  thing  that  can  tend  to  elucidate  the  subject  or  assist 
future  investigation :  I  will  not,  therefore,  forego,  through  a  false  and 
unphilosophical  delicacy,  the  insertion  of  an  abstract  I  had  prepared 
for  my  own  satisfaction,  of  three  years'  comparative  deductions  from 
the  wet-bulb  and  hair-hygrometer.  It  detracts  somewhat  from  its 
value,  that  a  constant  index  error  of  4  degrees  has  to  be  substracted 
from  the  readings  of  the  hair-hygrometer  during  the  period  in  ques- 
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tion.  This  I  only  discovered  on  checking  all  the  instroments,  at  is 
my  custom,  before  commencing  the  present  experiments;  but  the 
hygrometer  has  been  untouched  during  the  interval,  and  as  its  scale 
embraces  the  100  degrees  with  as  much  sensibility  as  when  it  was 
constructed  in  1825,  there  can  be  no  hesitation  in  making  the  required 
correction  throughout.  The  extreme  points  of  this  instrument  should 
indeed  be  verified  at  least  once  in  a  year  ;  as  the  inde:^  point  is,  from 
its  delicate  construction,  easily  shifted  2  or  3  degrees. 

Tab.  V. — Comparison  qf  the  monthly  averaget  of  the   Wet-bulb  d^trenion, 

and  the  Hair-hygrometerj  for  3  yeart  in  Calcutta. 


At  10  A.  ¥. 

Tenaoa, 

4 

At  4  P.M. 

Teonon, 

Temp. 

Dap. 

Hyg. 

byDep. 

by  Hyg. 

Temp. 

Dep. 

Hyg. 

by  Dep.  by  Hyg. 

Jan. 1833  68.0 

8.4 

81 

.55 

.61 

72% 

11.6 

74 

.47 

.49 

1834  67.5 

6.4 

83 

.64 

.64 

71.1 

9.2 

76 

.53 

.52 

1835  67.8 

8.0 

80 

.56 

.59 

70.7 

11.5 

70 

.42 

.43 

Feb. . . 

I  74.0 

8.2 

82 

.60 

.63 

78.7 

12.7 

74 

.44 

.49 

2  74.0 

7.3 

86 

.64 

.70 

77.8 

11.6 

77 

.48 

.54 

3  74.3 

6.0 

87 

.70 

.72 

76.6 

10.2 

76 

.52 

.52 

Mar.. . 

.  1  83.5 

9.8 

81 

.59 

.59 

89.2 

17.3 

66 

.37 

.43 

2  82.3 

7.5 

86 

.67 

.68 

86.7 

12.2 

76 

.52 

.52 

3  79.8 

8.3 

85 

.63 

.66 

83.6 

13.0 

70 

.47 

.44 

April, 

1  87.5 

6.2 

88 

.75 

.74 

91.6 

10.8 

79 

.60 

.57 

2  86.5 

8.8 

84 

.65 

.67 

93.2 

13.8 

75 

.52 

.51 

3  84.6 

7.6 

86 

.68 

.70 

88.1 

12.7 

75 

.52 

.51 

May,  , 

.  1  87.5 

6.1 

91 

.75 

.80 

90.0 

8.2 

86 

.67 

.70 

2  90.7 

7.9 

86 

.69 

.70 

94.6 

10.9 

80 

.58 

.59 

3  86.8 

6.5 

89 

.74 

.76 

88.3 

7.5 

86 

.79 

,78 

Jvne,  . 

,  1  90.5 

6.4 

88 

.75 

.74 

92.8 

8.1 

82 

.70 

.66 

2  87.0 

4.8 

91 

.80 

.80 

87.8 

6.1 

90 

.;5 

.78 

3  86.1 

5.6 

87 

.76 

.72 

87.4 

6.9 

85 

.72 

.68 

July,  , 

1  86.3 

4.0 

91 

.83 

.80 

87.9 

4.6 

90 

.83 

.78 

2  86.6 

5.1 

91 

.80 

.80 

88.0 

6.0 

90 

.76 

.78 

3  82.7 

4.0 

88 

.77 

.74 

85.3 

4.8 

88 

.80 

.74 

Aug. . . 

1  65.0 

4.1 

92 

.82 

.82 

86.8 

4.9 

89 

.75 

.76 

2  85.1 

4.2 

92 

.  .82 

.82 

86.7 

5.3 

91 

.78 

.80 

3  84.0 

4.0 

92 

,82 

.82 

85.0 

4.3 

91 

.81 

.80 

Sept.. 

1  86.3 

4.4 

91 

.76 

.80 

88.3 

5.5 

88 

.82 

.74 

2  85.9 

4.9 

92 

.75 

.82 

86.4 

5.9 

91 

.76 

.80 

3  83.7 

4.8 

91 

.80 

.80 

85.0 

6.8 

89 

.71 

.76 

Oct... 

1  85.2 

5.6 

87 

.76 

.72 

86.8 

7.6 

83 

.69 

.65 

2  82  9 

4.0 

83 

.82 

.84 

83.9 

5.0 

91 

.79 

.80 

3  83.3 

6.8 

87 

.71 

.72 

85.1 

9.3 

82 

.61 

.63 

Nov.. 

1  79. 

6.9 

84 

.69 

.66 

82.1 

10.1 

77 

.57 

.54 

2  79.2 

7.5 

85 

.66 

.68 

79.4 

10.1 

78 

.55 

.56 

3  75.6 

7.7 

85 

.64 

.68 

77.9 

10.0 

79 

.55 

.57 

Dec. 

1  71.7 

5.8 

85 

.70 

.68 

74.3 

7.2 

82 

.65 

.63 

2  72.4 

6.1 

87 

.67 

.72 

75.7 

9.0 

81 

.57 

.61 

3  69.8 

6.1 

84 

.68 

.66 

72.0 

8.9 

78 

.55 

.56 

Means, 

81.2 

6.1  i 

36.8 

.71 

.72 

83.8 

8.9 

81.5 

.63 

.63 

7^  actual  tension  of  vapour  in  inches,  found  by  multiplying  D Alton's 
mazimun  tension  of  vapour  at  t  by  the  percentage  here  given,  is. 
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at  81*.  2=s  1.040  X  .71  s  .738  ;at  83r8=1.128  X.63«.  711  (or.716  at  81^2) 
being  at  the  two  periods  of  the  day,  on  an  average,  very  nearly 
eqnal ;  though,  relatively,  the  tur  is  much  drier  in  the  afternoon. 

A  similar  comparison  to  that  afforded  by  the  above  table  would 
have  been  published  with  my  journals  for  1825-6  in  the  Philosophical 
Transactions  for  1827,  had  the  registers  been  allowed  to  stand  as 
they  were ;  but  the  columns  of  aqueous  tension  were  struck  out» 
although  from  the  elaborate  care  I  had  taken  in  valuing  the  degrees 
of  my  hair  hygrometer  they  were  entitled  to  some  reliance.  It  is, 
however,  not  worth  while  to  republish  them,  as  the  wet-bulb  instru- 
ment was  then  situated  outside  and  the  hair  hygrometer  inside  the 
house*,  and  the  two  columns  are  not  strictly  comparable.  One  little 
table,  however,  deduced  from  four  years'  daily  experiments  at  Benares, 
which  was  also  suppressed  at  home,  I  think  likely  to  prove  useful,  while 
it  bears  directly  on  the  wet-bulb  theory,  and  exemplifies  the  truth  of 
the  assumption  of  its  immediate  dependence  onf^.  This  table  shews 
the  actual  evaporation  in  depth  per  month,  as  measured  by  a  small 
evaporameter  suspended  in  the  open  air,  for  the  opposite  extremes  of 
the  year.  The  instrument  is  described  in  the  fifteenth  volume  of  the 
Asiatic  Researches.  I  have  collected  on  the  left  hand  the  observed 
quantities,  and  have  now  inserted  on  the  right  the  theoretical  nnm« 
bers  which  should  express  the  ratio  of  evaporation.  The  results  are 
even  more  satisfactory  than  could  have  been  anticipated ;  and  lead  to 
the  following  very  simple  rule  to  find  the  amount  of  evaporation 
roughly  in  inches  per  diem.  **  Multiply  the  aqueous  tension  at  the 
wet-bulb  temperature  by  the  observed  depression  in  degrees,  and 
divide  by  34."  Omitting  the  latter  operation,  the  product  will  express 
in  round  terms  the  evaporation  per  month  in  the  open  air,  or  in  a 
moderate  breeze. 

Tab.  VI.— lla/0  qf  Bvsforeiion  and  simulisneou*  depression  obisrvid  at  Benares. 
Monthi. 


April 
and 


Yew. 

ri823 

Temp, 
of  air. 
t, 

88.0 

Wet- 

halbb 

f 

68'.9 

Deprci- 
•lon. 
d 

19.1 

Ohavd.Eva- 
poration 
per  month 
incha^ 

13.9 

Ditto 

per 

diem 

Inch. 

Calculated 
dally   era. 
poration. 

34 

1824 

93.1 

71.8 

21.3 

11.9 

1  1825 

92.3 

74.2 

18.1 

14.7 

tl826 

90.4 

69.8 

20.7 

15.1 

0.463 

0.748  15.18 

M«aiii 

91.2 

70.9 

20.3 

13.9 

0.447 

ri823 

79.8 

63.0 

17.8 

8.7 

1824 

81.4 

66.5 

13.8 

6J 

'    1825 

75.1 

64.7 

11.4 

4.0 

. 

11826 

80.8 

63.4 

16.4 

9.8 

0.243 

0.599    8.16 

Meant 

79.4 

64.1 

15.3 

7.3 

0.240 

*  The  Calcutta  Oriental  Magasine,  1827,  contains  the  whole  paper. 
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[July, 


r  182.3 

80.5 

.78.2 

2.3 

2.3 

f    d^f 

July  and 

1824 

85.6 

82.1 

3.5 

2.6 

Auguit, 

1825 

86.9 

81.3 

4.6. 

4.4 

[1826 

84.4 

80.8 

3.6 

3.6 

0.107 

1 

Meana 

84.4 

80.6 

3.8 

3.2 

1.020     3.88 

Pecem- 

berand   ^ 
January, 

ri823 

60.1 

55.7 

4.4 

2.3 

1824 

61.8 

56.6 

5.2 

4.0 

1825 

63.5 

58.3 

5.2 

5.6 

11826 

63.8 

54.9 

8.9 

3.1 

• 

0.085 

] 

Means 

62.3 

56.3 

6.0 

2.5 

0.462     2.77 

per.  an. 

The 
whole 
twelve 
montha, 

'1823 

76.4 

68.1 

8.3 

65.6 

1824 

80.0 

71.2 

8.8 

60.5 

1825 

80.0 

71.1 

8.9 

67.1 

94 


0.081 


Means   78.9 


0.179 


0.729     6.34      0.166 


70.1  8.7        64.4 

permonth        5.37 

I  haYe«  as  yet,  had  no  opportunity  of  applying  tlie  principle  ascer- 
tained from  this  table,  to  the  circumstances  of  other  places*. 

$  S.-^Influence  of  the  Barometer  on  the  Wet-bulb  depression. 

All  philosophers  ag^ee  in  rating  the  influence  of  atmospheric  pres- 
sure  on  depression  as  inversely  proportional  to  the  height  of  the 
barometer;  so  that  when  the  depression  under  a  pressure  of  30 

inches  is  known,  it  may  immediately  found  for  any  other  pressure  by 

30 
multiplying  i  into---*  /»  being  the  observed  height  of  the  barometer. 

That  the  evaporation  increases  with  diminution  of  pressure  nearly 
in  the  above  ratio,  has  been  proved  by  various  experiments ;  and  it 
might  confidently  be  anticipated,  from  the  necessary  connection  be- 
tween the  evaporation  and  the  refrigeration,  (as  exemplified  in  the 
concluding  table  of  my  last  section,)  that  the  same  law  would  prevail 
in  the  depressions  :  but  the  only  two  experiments  directed  to  this 
point  that  I  am  acquainted  with,  lead  to  an  opposite  conclusion. 
These  were  cited  in  my  former  paper  :  but  as  they  are  not  accessible  to 
many  readers,  I  will  here  repeat  them.  Mr.  Danibll's  experiment 
will  be  found  in  Jour.  Roy.  Inst.  XVII.,  and  Mr.  Anderson's  in 
Brewster's  Cyclopedia,  Art.  Hygrometry. 

Barometric  |  Evaporation  I  Depression 

pressure.         Ratio,     in^ains  by    of  wet-bulb 

by  Daniell. 
0 


S0.4 

16.2 

7.6 

3.9 

1.9 

.9 

.5 


I 


Evaporation 

in  grains  by 

Daniell. 

1.24 

2.97 

5.68 

9*12 

15.92 

29.33 

50.74 


12 

IS 

18 

21 

24.5 

26 


Incre- 
ment. 


Depression 

of  wet-bulb 

by  Anderson. 

5 

9 

13 

IS 


Inere* 
ment. 


H 


*  Th^  tables  now  published  by  the  astronomer  at  Madras  will  afford  good 
data ;  but  his  mode  of  measurement  must  be  first  known,  as  his  eYaporations 
seem  double  of  my  own. 
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Now  in  these  inetanoes  the  evaporation  certainly  followed  the  in- 
▼ene  prewnze  law ;  but  the  depression  was  made  to  receive  only  a  con« 
•tant  arithmetical  increment  for  each  geometrical  decrement  of  the 
pressure ;  in  accordance  with  which  I  assumed  that  the  proper  correc- 
tion for  variation  of  pressure  should  be  d   /•—    rather  than  d^  ;  and 

s/p  p 

even  this  would  require  a  different  co-efficient  to  make  it  suit  the  two 
cases  quoted  above.  Under  snch  an  uncertainty  as  to  the  real  amount 
of  this  important  correction,  I  was  induced  to  direct  a  fresh  series  of 
experiments  to  this  particular  object ;  and  as  my  results  differ  greatly 
from  what  has  preceded,  it  is  incumbent  on  me  to  describe  my  process 
a  little  in  detail. 

I  first  prescribed  to  myself  the  necessity  of  working  with  a  current 
of  air  as  similar  as  might  be  to  that  of  the  maximum  series,  as  with- 
out sudi  a  precaution  it  would  be  impossible  to  ensure  the  permanent 
hygrometric  status  of  the  air  in  contact  with  the  wet-bulb.  The 
bell  glass  of  an  air-pump,  tmder  which  I  imagine  the  experiments  of 
Danibll  and  ANnnnsoK  to  have  been  conducted,  could  not  possibly 
ffdfil  this  indispensable  condition,  since  a  partial  halo  of  moisture 
would  enchrde  the  hvlh  of  their  thermometer ;— *nor  do  they  appear 
to  have  used  a  hair  hygprometer  to  inform  them  how  far  this  might  be 
the  case.  Mr.  DANiBLft  it  is  true  had  a  dew-point  instrument  fitted 
into  the  side  of  the  glass  receiver,  but  for  slight  aqueous  tension  this 
instrument  becomes  wholly  useless.  The  extent  to  which  his  air  was 
dried  can  be  calculated  pretty  well  ft'om  his  own  datum  that  the 
depression  at  50^  was  nine  degrees,  which  by  my  table  would  indicate 
eentesimal  tension  -30  :  or  by  Apjohn's  formula  »^3  — (9-f-87)  _^  .^^ 

in  the  latter  case  requiring  a  cold  of  8  degprees,  and  in  the  former  <^ 
16,  below  the  freezing  point  to  produce  deposition. 

But  to  return  to  my  own  experiments  : — 

In  place  of  the  short  open  glass  tube  connected  with  the  gaso- 
meter and  glass  balloon  in  which  the  wet-bulb  was  before  exposed 
to  the  current  of  air,  (fig.  1,)  a  thin  horizontal  brass  tube  (fig.  7) 
was  substituted,  having  two  lateral  apertures  for  the  admission 
through  corks,  air-tight,  of  the  dry  and  wet  thermometer  bulbs 
(t,  f).  From  the  same  brass  tube  descended  a  glass  barometer  tube 
(p)  into  a  reservoir  of  mercury,  similar  to  the  gage  of  an  air- 
pump,  for  marking  the  actual  pressure  close  to  the  thermometers. 
The  other  end  of  the  tube  was  conducted  by  a  flexible  pipe  F  to  the 
receiver  of  an  air-pump,  where  a  continual  vacuum  could  be  kept  up 
by  pumping  without  intermission  during  the  course  of  an  experiment* 
3   H 
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and  by  manoeuyring  the  stopcocks  fk,  k'J  at  the  two  ends  of  the  brass 
tube,  the  pressure  could  be  maintained  at  any  point,  and  the  draft  of 
air  regulated  until  the  temperature  of  the  wet-bulb  had  be«i  satisfac- 
torily ascertained. 

Finding  that  the  labour  of  working  the  pump  was  rather  iriuome 
in  a  climate  of  95^,  I  afterwards  availed  myself  of  the  vacuum  engine 
of  the  coining-press  room  in  the  Mint  to  relieve  me  from  this  duty. 
In  the  pipe  leading  from  the  twelve  recoil-pumps  of  the  presses  a 
vacuum  of  about  (or  rather  30 — 27)  inches  is  constantly  maintained 
by  the  steam  engine,  so  that  by  adapting  the  tube  F  to  this  with  a 
stopcock>  I  was  enabled  to  reg^ulate  the  pressure,  and  prolong  each 
interval  with  the  utmost  ease  and  comfort. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  table  of  experiments  below,  that  by  m- 
phying  a  current  of  dry  air  the  freezing  point  was  readily  attained 
under  a  pressure  of  7^  inches,  while  the  dry  thermometer,  only  one 
inch  from  it,  marked  92^  :  whereas  all  who  have  tried  LiBSLn's  pro« 
cess  for  fr^e2dng  have  found  it  exceedingly  difficult  in  the  hot  weather 
of  this  country  to  produce  ice  with  a  vacuum  nearly  perfect.  The 
reason  has  been  already  explained :  in  the  latter  case  the  partially 
moist  atmosphere  arrests  the  progress  of  refrigeration ;  whereas  in  the 
latter,  the  vapour  rising  from  the  evaporating  surface  is  continually 
removed ; — ^it  is,  in  fact,  like  sitting  under  a  punkah  or  without  it,  an 
illustration  that  requires  no  comment  to  an  Indian  reader !  Of  such 
influence  is  the  motion  of  the  air  in  the  experiment,  that,  as  will  be 
seen  presently,  a  cold  much  below  the  Jreeging  point  may  be  attained 
under  a  pressure  of  4^  inches,  with  common  tdr  at  92®  containing  «ur- 
tenths  of  its  vapour  of  saturation  (dew-point  »  75*)  and  without  the 
aid  of  sulphuric  add,  or  any  other  artificial  means  of  previously  drying 
it !  This  unexpected  result  opens  a  wide  field  for  speculation  as  to  the 
possibility  of  modifying  the  apparatus  of  Lbslix  for  the  artificial 
production  of  ice ;  and  I  hope,  when  leisure  permits,  to  resume  the 
thread  of  this  collateral  and  highly  interesting  discovery.  The  nature 
of  the  problem  teaches  us  d  priori,  that  if  a  temperature  of  20^  can  be 
attained  under  a  pressure  of  4^  inches,  the  cold  at  two  inches  ought 
to  be  many  degrees  below  zero  of  Fahrenheit's  scale  ! 

Out  of  four  experiments  made  with  the  air-pump,  and  eight  with  the 
Mint  vacuum  engine,  it  will  be  sufficient,  after  quoting  the  numerical 
results  of  the  whole,  and  referring  to  the  accompanying  diagram 
(Fl.  XXII.  fig.  10.)  for  a  comprehensive  view  of  their  general  bearing, 
to  select  two  or  three  of  the  most  regular  examples  for  analytical  dis- 
cussion. 
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TA*.V1l.—D*frM*t0MWtitr4imbtt»!ktdfrnnr*. 


dritd  hT  SnI.  Ac.  I.4S, 
t.  DltU,  cork*  flttcd  ehMcr, 
a.  BrMitnbc,  better  itt^ 

«.  Ditto,  ouailnl  eipt 

S.  Coumanalr.  Id  Mint  ne- 

tnbt;  dcw-polat  Tg*.a, 
S,  PuiiUlT    dried,  hab>hn- 

iaballooaaT,  M, 
7>  Nearir  drr  air  i  hyf.  l*.,. 
7(.  Partly  dried  ihrt.tl?  .. 


Hie  lut  experiment  Ja  evidentlj'  nActed  with  aome  woidental 
error,  since  the  depreeaian  ia  len  at  23.5  inchea  than  at  30.  I  ima- 
gine the  external  air  was  admitted  throogb  an  nnobseired  leakage  of 
flie  tobe,  or  a  drop  of  water  may  have  follen  in  the  tube,  and  thus 
moiatened  the  air  before  it  reached  the  wet-bulb. 

I  now  detached  the  gaaometer  and  balloon,  and  admitted  the  air  of 
die  room  directly  into  the  tube  at  stopcock  k  (fig.  8)  keeping  up  a  pro- 
longed current  at  intervals  of  every  two  inches  of  pressure  from  30.0 
iqiwards  to  5  inches,  and  then  descending  in  Uie  same  manner  :  taking 
care  to  wet  the  thermometer  from  time  to  time  as  its  water  evaporat- 
ed. In  ascending  the  scale  I  regulated  the  preisnres  in  the  barome- 
ter-gage priacipally  by  mancEuvring  the  stopcock  (A*)  next  to  the 
vacuum  pipe,  the  orifice  at  k  remaining  constant :  whereas  in  de- 
scending, I  allowed  A*  to  remain  untouched  while  I  brought  the 
gage  to  the  desired  point  by  gradoally  opening  the  outer  stop- 
cock k. 

The  eSect  of  this  will  be  anderstood  on  viewing  the  apparatus :  the 
current  of  air  was  considerably  stronger  in  the  last  case  than  in  the 
first,  and  in  consequence  the  depressions  are  somewhat  greater.  To 
this  it  must  be  added,  that  in  the  ascending  scale  the  depressions 
will  tend  to  lag  below  their  full  amount,  while  in  descending  they  will 
err  in  an  opposite  sense ;  all  of  which  is  well  exhibited  in  dotted  curves 
numbered  10,  llofdiagram  10.  The  mean  of  the  two  series  (marked 
by  a  plain  line  on  the  diagram)  may  be  assumed  as  a  good  foundation 
for  ttie  analysis  we  have  proposed. 

Bfp*rim4mtt  10  mnd  11,  on  J^iruriam  lotder  diminithtd  prniHrt. 

Tfopcratarc  of   tbe  room  9S*.l  ;  daw-paint  74*.e  =  centeaimal  teauon  .S8 
Hiir-bjgromiter,         79       ■>  dllto  .S7 

3  B  3 
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Reiearehe$  <m  the  D^preasums 


[JuLTi 


Barom.l  Aieendi»9  ieriet, 

pm-   I  Temp  » wet-  Wet- 

rare     of  air.  bulb,  bulbw 

Inchei. 


30 
S8 
26 
94 
99 
90 
18 
16 
14 
19 
10 

e 

6 
4.4 


92.7 
92.9 
92.7 

93.0 


Deteeitding  9erie$. 

Wet     Wet*    T«np. 

bulb.     bvlb.     ofau. 

3  4 


90.4  69.0  rewetted) 

80.5 

79.7  80.8 

79.2 

78.0  80.0  rewetted 

76.8 

77.8 

74.7 

75.4  (rewetted 

79.4 

73.0 

70.3 

67.7 

64.0 

60.0 

64.9  (rewetted 

64.6 

48.3 

47.3 

38.0 

38.8 

31.0 

30.8 

rewetted 

23.7 

79.2 
75.2 
73.8 
70.2 
66.9 
64.2 
61.2 
67.4 
63.8 


93.0 


93.9 
93.2 
99.5 
91.6 
89.8 


16.0k  18.0 
16.4  20.4 


Maen 
deprea- 
rionob- 

lerved. 


13  0 
13.1 
14.6 
17,0 

19a 


19.8  23.3 

21.5 

22.5  96.6 

24.6 

24.2 

29.3 

26.8 

29. 

32.3 

30.6 

33. 

36.1 

34.6 

38.1 

39.7 

38.9 

44.7 

46.9 

45.3 

65.0 

53.7 

53.1 

62.0 

60.8 

61.4 

66.1 

66.1 

12. 

12.9 

14.0 

15.0 

16.4 

18.0 

20.0 

92.6 

35.7 

90.0 

36.0 

45.0 

60.0 

72.0 

81.8 


At  the  first  glance  towards  the  final  columns  of  this  table,  one  might 
at  first  be  led  to  exclaim,  upon  the  wonderful  accordaiice  between  theo- 
ry  and  fact !  The  ascending  series,  especially,  agrees  exactly  with  the 
calculation  in  several  points,  and  does  not  diverge  materially  i)Atil  the 
pressure  falls  to  six  inches,  far  beyond  the  reach  of  any  likely  contin« 
gency  within  our  observance. 

But  all  this  seemingly  agreeable  coincidence  is,  in  a  measure,  delusory. 
The  effect  is  compounded  of  two  dijSerent  influences — I,  the  rarefoc- 
tion ;  and  2,  the  diminution  of  humidity  which  is  consequent  thereon. 
We  know  from  our  second  section  of  experiments  how  to  appreciate 
this  latter  disturbing  cause,  and  so  isolate  the  reduction  of  temper^* 
ture  due  to  the  diminished  pressure  alone ;  but  the  prior  experiments 
give  us  an  opportunity  of  estimating  it  in  a  more  direct  manner. 
Thus,  taking  experiment  7,  we  have  the  foUowing  data :  the  temper- 
ature being  91**.  Fahrenheit.  The  fourth  column  contains  the  hypo- 
thetical depressions  on  the  supposition  of  the  inverse-pressure  ratio. 

Calculat- 
ed eo-cA* 
dent. 

A-r6 

.27 
.29 
.29 
.23 

.27 
.27 

The  rate  of  increment  observed,  it  will  be  remarked,  here  invariably 
fSalls  short  of  the  calculated  rate  in  the  fifth  column,  but  it  bears  al- 
ways the  same  proportion  to  it,  about  one-third ;  as  shewn  in  the 
sixth  column  :  therefore  in  this  example  the  law  of  the  inverse  pres- 
sures holds  good  relatively,  but  it  requires  a  co- efficient  to  reduce  the 
absolute  amount.     Thus,  the  maximum  depression  in  dry  air  at  any 


Barometrical 

Depression 

Increment 

Theoretical 

Increment 

preienre 

in  dry  air. 

observed. 

depression. 

P 

inchei. 

D 

D— d 

dx«^ 

o 

A 

p 

6 

30.0 

32.7 

32.7 

27.6 

35.6 

+    2.9 

43.6 

+    10.9 
+    32.7 

15.0 

42.3 

+    9.6 

65.4 

7.6 

61.0 

4  28.3 

130.8 

+    98.1 

6.0 

70.8 

+  30.1 

165.5 

+  132.8 

5.5 

72.1 

-1-  39.4 

176.5 

+  143.8 

5.4 

7^.8 

-f  40.1 

179.8 

+  147.1 
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pressure  will,   by  tlie    experiment,  be  equal  to  i  4.  .27  f*'-p""~<'l 
instead  of  i  4-  f  d^  —  d  \  (orsimply  i~p  )•    I  will  not  seek  to  en- 
quire the  cause  of  this  deviation  from  theory  ;  or  whether  it  be  pecu- 
liar to  the  form  of  apparatus  I  employed ;  or  whether  the  effect  will 
be  constant  under  aD  circumstances  : — I  will  merely  suggest  that  the 
supply  of  heat  from  extraneous  sources — ^the  brass  tube  (only  half  inch 
diam.)  radiation,  ftc.  could  not  fidl  to  reduce  the  cooling  eflect  of  the 
mere  current  of  air ;  and  here  we  have  the  measure  of  their  united 
dbtnrbing  power,  which  it  is  satisfactory  to  find  constant  throughout. 
Let  us  now  see  whether  the  same  constancy  can  be  traced  in  the  more 
elaborate  experiment  with  common  air  (10-1 1 .)  The  first  thing  neces- 
sary ia  to  calculate  the  percentage  of  moisture  for  each  step.     Now,  as 
under  30  inches  the  centesimal  tension  was  found  to  be  '58  by  the 
dew-point,  and  as  no  source  of  fresh  supply  was  at  hand,  the  tension 
at  any  other  pressure  should  be  directly  as  the  pressure,  or  inversely  as 
the  volume  ;   since  it  is  evident  that  a  double  space,  for  instance,  wiU 
require  twice  as  nradi  aqueous  vapour  to  bring  it  to  a  given  state  of 
humidity;  the  aqueous  tension,  therefore, will  be  "58  X  ^    for   this 

series  of  experiments.  Again,  from  our  table  of  depressions,  (from  the 
diagram  or  from  the  formula)  can  be  obtained,  with  the  reading  at 
these  variable  states  of  humidity,  the  depression  either  in  dry  air  or 
in  air  of  the  initial  tension  *58.  I  have,  in  feet,  given  both  in  the  fol- 
lowing taUe,  and  have  set  m  the  three  last  columns  the  calculated  de- 
pressions by  the  expression  just  found  of  (I  +  .271.1^^  d) 

Tab.  VIII. — BsptrimetU  10-11,  reduced  to  a  eim$ttmi  kygrom§trie  Hat: 


iBchei. 


30 
28 
26 
24 
22 
20 
18 
16 
14 
12 
10 
8 
6 
5 
4.4 


Centei. 
aqueoue 
teoaton 
calc 

Tabular 
cfBteii- 
mal  de- 
pienlon 
corm- 
pandiag 
T 

Obwrv- 

edde- 

praeiioB 

variable 

■q.  tena. 

d 

Deduced 

deprea- 

•ioB  for 

a*-- 

Deduced 

dcpraMioB 

for    dry 

aiTk  D- 

dX^ 

Calculated 
dcprettlon 
for  varia- 
ble aq.tenib 
of    eeeood 
ndnimi. 

Calculatad 
depteiilop 
fbraq.tCDB. 
M 

Calculated 
depienioB 
fbrdry  air. 

Q 

0 

0 

0 

0 

e 

.58 

32 

12.0 

12.0 

37.5 

12. 

12.0 

37,5 

.54 

34 

13.1 

12.2 

38.2 

13.1 

12.3 

38.2 

.50 

37 

14.6 

12.5 

39.0 

14.5 

12.6 

39.1 

.46 

42 

17.0 

12.8 

40.1 

17.0 

12.8 

40.1 

.42 

44 

19a 

13.8 

43.3 

18.2 

13.3 

41.4 

.39 

47 

21.5 

14.7 

46.0 

20.1 

13.7 

42.8 

.35 

50 

24.5 

15.7 

49.0 

22.3 

14.3 

44.6 

.31 

541 

26.8 

15.9 

49.8 

25.6 

15.0 

47.4 

.27 

58 

.')0.6 

16.9 

52.7 

28.8 

16.9 

49.7 

.23 

62 

34.5 

17.8 

55.5 

33.2 

17.1 

53.5 

.19 

66 

38.9 

18.6 

58.2 

39.2 

18.7 

58.9 

.15 

72 

45.3 

20.2 

63.3 

49.4 

19.4 

69.6 

.11 

76 

53.1 

22.3 

69.8 

63.0 

25.7 

80.4 

.096 

78 

61.4 

25.1 

78.5 

71.0 

29.1 

91.0 

.085 

79 

66.1 

26.7 

83.5 

78.0 

34.8 

99.6 
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With  exception  of  the  four  lowermost  entries,  the  three  middle  (or 
observed)  columns  of  this  table  accord  wonderfully  well  with  the  three 
last,  which  are  calculated  by  the  formula  above  given  multiplied  into 
T,  (the  tabular  cent,  dep.)  ;  which  is  variable  in  the  first  of  them, 
(that  of  the  experiments ;)  is  equal  to  '32  for  the  case  of  humidity 
'58 ;  and  is  of  course  »  0  for  the  final  case,  of  extreme  dryness. 
Were  we  to  suppose  that  the  dryness  of  the  air  did  not  mount  higher 
than  *  1 8  (second  column)  from  some  unperceived  cause,  the  calculated 
depressions  would  suit  equally  well  from  beginning  to  end ;  and  it 
must  be  remembered  that  any  disturbing  force  will  be  much  more 
felt  in  the  low  pressures.  Moreover,  it  can  hardly  be  expected  that  the 
depression  should  continue  to  follow  the  same  law,  after  the  evaporat- 
ing surface  has  congealed  into  ice.  Had  the  ascending  series  of  de- 
pressions only  been  used,  instead  of  the  mean,  the  accordance  would 
have  been  greater  towards  the  middle  of  the  scale. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  analyse  any  more  of  the  present  series, 
alter  ascertaining  that  the  same  co-efficient  is  equally  applicable  to 
dry  and  wet  air.  We  may  therefore  proceed  at  once  to  the  condu- 
sion,  that  the  depression  of  the  wet-bulb  thermometer,  ceteris  paribus, 
varies  inversely  as  the  barometric  pressure,  the  actual  variation  being  for 
every  case  twenty-seven  hundredths  of  the  calculated  variation. 

$  4. — Depressions  under  augmented  barometric  pressure. 

It  would  perhaps  have  been  better  to  have  preceded  the  last  enun- 
ciation, by  a  description  of  the  experiments  included  under  this  head, 
since  they  obviously  form  part  of  the  same  series,  and  must  be  go- 
verned by  the  same  law.     They  need  not  detain  us  many  minutes. 

Tlie  modification  of  apparatus  now  employed  is  depicted  in  fig.  9. 
Between  the  gasometer  and  the  brass  tube  famished  with  the  two 
thermometers  was  introduced  a  condensed  air  blow-pipe ;  while  at 
the  other  extremity  near  the  discharge  cock  k*,  was  adapted  a  syphon 
barometer  capable  of  shewing  an  increase  of  pressure  up  to  4- 1 2  inches. 
By  keeping  up  the  action  of  the  pump  with  the  discharge  cock  more 
or  less  open,  a  current  of  condensed  air  could  be  maintained  at  any 
pressure  until  the  readings  of  the  wet-bulb  became  stationary ;  for,  as 
before  stated,  it  was  upon  the  current  only  that  reliance  could  be 
placed ;  and  my  endeavour  was  always  to  maintain  the  same  rapidity 
in  the  passage  of  the  air,  although  small  variations  in  this  particular 
do  not,  and  ought  not,  to  produce  any  sensible  error. 

Not  having  used  a  hygrometer  in  this  series,  I  trust  to  the  de- 
pression itself  (at  30  inches)  to  supply  the  datum  of  the  humidity  ; 
and  here  of  course,  under  condensation,  the  moisture  increases  directly 
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with  the  preBfiore.  On  the  diagram  this  is  very  conspicaons  in  figs. 
13,  14 ;  and  as  the  air  approaches  dryness,  the  line  formed  will  be  seen 
Mnalgomftting  with  the  curvatore  of  the  former  experiments. 

Tab.  IX. — Depr€§9iont  under  ineretued  pretiure. 


Barom.  i    Pint  Exp«riimnt. 


faidiM. 


30 
33 
36 
42 


TflBBp*  Dtp] 
•ir.      don. 
o  o 

93.5    23.5 

21.5 
19.5 


Hum- 
idity. 

.24 


.29 
.34 


Sttoand  Bxptrl 

nnt. 

Temp.  Dcpm- 

Hum- 

air. 

■ion. 

idity. 

o 

o 

93.5 

23.7 

.24 

93.6 

20.9 

.26 

93.8 

17.8 

.29 

94.3 

15.5 

.34 

Third  Experiment. 


Temp.  Depree^Hum- 
eir.      don.     Idity. 

85.0    24.0      .15 


85.2 


14.0 
11.4 


.18 
.21 


Fourth  cxpeiimoDt. 


Temp.  DepcM-Hum- 
■ir.     iloB.    idity. 

86.4    26.8    .10 


22.8 
20.7 


.12 

.14 


In  the  last  experiment  the  air  was  maintained  for  a  long  time  at 
each  pressure,  whence  its  results  are  perhaps  entitled  to  greater  con- 

MA 

fidence  than  the  rest.     The  direct  theoretical   depressions,  d  x  -- 

p 

would  be  26*^.8,  22*^.3,  and  19M,  which  corrected  by  the  co-efficient 
before  found,  would  become  26*^.8,  25^6,  and  24^.7 ;  these  again 
would  have  to  be  diminished  for  the  altered  humidity  to  26.8,  24*5, 
and  22.8;  still,  however,  differing  materially  from  the  experiment, 
which  I  attribute  to  the  difficulty  of  keeping  up  a  sufficient  draft  at 
the  high  pressures,  in  consequence  of  which  the  humidity  is  not  fairly 
estimated. 

If  we  examine  the  first  experiment  we  shall  have. 

The  direct  geometrical  depreuions, 23.5     19.6     16.8 

Theee  modified  by  co-efficient,  .27 23.5     22.4     21.7 

Corrected  to  the  iacipient  itate  of  humidity  will  be,  23.5    20.0     18.1 


The  obserred  depreeiioiks  being  in  this  cesei 23.5     21.5     19.5 

nearly  midway  between  the  modified  and  the  corrected  numbers,  and 
as  mudi  above  the  latter  as  they  were  below  them  in  experiment 
4, — so  it  will  be  not  unreasonable  to  conclude  that  our  formula  would 
hold  good  for  augmented  depressions,  if  proper  care  were  taken  in 
conducting  them. 

We  have  now  examined  every  case  of  depression  that  can  be  ex- 
perienced in  common  air,  and  we  may  finally  sum  up  this  lengthy 
mvestigation  by  uniting  the  members  of  the  formula,  that  it  may  com- 
prehend both  changes  of  humidity  and  changes  of  atmospheric  pres- 
sure thus  :-— 


d^S4f—f+  .27 


(t-'> 


The  latter  member  of  the  equation  may  be  converted  into  a  table 
of  multipliers  for  heights  of  the  barometer  other  than  30,  which  will 
leave  the  table  I  have  appended  to  the  present  paper  applicable  to  all 
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drcamstaaces  that  can  occur.     The  rule  for  its  use  will  be  given  in 
ihe  proper  place. 

$  5. — Depression  of  wet-bulb  in  other  gaseous  media. 

It  has  been  seen  that  the  theory  of  the  wet-bnlb  thermometer  is 
entirely  based  on  the  relation  of  the  specific  heats,  or  capacities,  of 
water,  of  vapour,  and  of  air.  It  may  be  made  therefore  to  fiimish  an 
unexceptionable  and  easy  method  of  solving  the  much- contested  ques- 
tion of  the  relative  capacity  of  different  gaseous  fluids,  by  substituting 
any  of  the  latter  for  common  air  in  the  experimental  determination  of 
the  depression. 

By  Gat  Lussac's  formula  we  perceive  that  the  depression  varies 
precisely  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  air's  capacity,  c  (see  p.  405.) 
Apjohn's  formula  is  based  on  the  same  datum ;  thus  the  specific  heat  oi 
vapour  at  50**  being  1129  (=  967  +  212  — 50)  ;  that  of  water  being 
1  ;  and  that  of  air  c  =  0.267  ;  "  one  part  of  air  in  cooling  through  d 
degrees  wiU  raise  the  temperature  of  0.267  part  water  through  the 
same  number,  and  will  consequently  be  adequate  to  vaporize  a  quan- 

967  d  " 

tity  of  water  represented  by     ^^^^   '     Now,  as  '267  rf  (=  c  rf)  is  a 
constant  quantity,  any  change  in  the  value  of  c  must  affect  if  in  an 

cd 
opposite  or  inverse  sense,  that  is  cr'  =  — »  d'  being  the  depression  ob- 

served  in  other  medium  than  common  air. 

As  most  likely  to  exhibit  any  difference  of  specific  heat,  and  without 
reference  to  any  prior  determination  of  the  question,  I  selected  two 
gases,  hydrogen  and  carbonic  acid,  as  far  at  variance  in  essential  points 
as  could  be  wished,  and  proceeded  with  them  exactly  as  had  been 
done  with  ordinary  air.  On  account  of  the  mode  of  preparing  the 
two  gases  by  distillation  through  a  water-trough,  they  entered  the 
gasometer  surcharged  with  moisture :  and,  as  noticed  below,  even 
alter  being  well  dried  by  the  acid  in  the  chamber,  they  took  up  mois- 
ture from  the  discharge-pipe  on  their  passage  to  the  wet-bulb.  I 
could  only  i^proximatively  remedy  this  evil  by  immediately  filling  in 
common  air,  and  finding  how  much  moisture  the  latter  also  absorbed 
in  its  passage.  The  error  was  of  course  less,  if  at  all,  perceptible  at 
tiie  high  temperatures,  and  in  a  fresh  series  of  experiments  it  was 
obviated  by  the  introduction  of  my  tell-tale  hair  hygrometer. 

Wishing  to  save  the  gas,  it  was  made  to  pass  into  another  gasome- 
ter instead  of  into  the  op^i  air ;  on  which  account  the  current  both  of 
hydrogen  and  of  carbonic  acid  passed  more  slowly  through  the  steam- 
heated  tube  than  the  air  had  done,  and  their  temperature  only  rose 
to  160  and  170,  in  lieu  of  180  and  even  190  as  atfirst.    Here  Mow 
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tbe  readings  ^niiich  were  considered  as  coin(H4ent,  but,  as  before^  there 
was  difficulty  in  keeping  the  dry  thermometer  staticmary. 

Tab.  X.— Dqiremostff  with  Hydrogen  gat,  FirH  Seriet. 

Tabidtf  d*- 
Thenn.   Wet-  Deprai- Hygio-     Tenrion  prenioD  In     lUtlo. 

iaaii.     bulb.     tloa.     meur.  cwmtlm«l.        dryftlr. 

o  o  o  '-f** 

I.  Through  ■team  pipe,     92.0    67.8    24.2     —  ?  37.1 

3.  DiUo,  steam  on.  ..     160.0    83.2    76.8     —    nearly  dry.         81.5         .94 

3.  Ditto,  ditto, 137.0    76.4    60.6     ^  ditto.  65.3         .93 

4.  Ditto,  cold,   93.8    67.5    26.3  44?  .17?  38.1 

The  hydrogen  of  the  gasometer  in  the  first  two  experiments  was 
supposed  to  be  dry,  but  it  was  found  that  it  acquired  moisture  in  pass- 
ing through  the  pipes,  which  had  been  moistened  by  the  distillation 
of  the  hydrogen  ;  the  amount  of  error  was  estimated  by  filling  com- 
mon air  in,  and  finding  how  much  its  depression  differed  from  the  fiill 
rate.  The  gas  of  3,  and  4  was  passed  out  into  a  vessel  containing 
the  hair  hygrometer  ;  but  still  no  great  confidence  was  placed  in  the 
series,  and  on  two  subsequent  days  firesh  gas  was  prepared. 

Second  8erie$. 

5.  Protracted  current  of  hydrogep  gas,..         85.4     60.0    25.4 

6.  Common  air    treated  eiaetly  in   the 

same  manner, 90.6    59.0     31.6     =  29.1  at  85*4 

Ratio  of    29M  to  25^4    aa  1.00  to    .87 

This  was  still  unsatisfactory,  as  there  was  no  mode  of  testing  the 
hygrometric  state  of  the  gas :  I  now  therefore  fitted  the  glass  cham- 
ber enclosing  the  hair  hygrometer,  (as  in  ^g,  1)  and  took  the  follow- 
ing readings  after  intervals  of  a  day  each. 

Calc  Maxim.  Depren  > 

In  in  Ratio. 

t         t^  4  h        Hydroiop.    Aim.  air.        4H-D 

7.  Hydrogen,  current,  87.8  60.5  27.3  8  29.5  34.8  .84 

8.  Ditto,  full  draft,  . .  88.0  59.7  28.3  5  29.8  34.9  .86 

9.  Ditto,  ditto, 84,0  57.1  26.9  4  28.0  32.8  .85 

10.  Ditto,  ditto, 88.5  58.5  30.0  4  31.2  35.2  .88 

II.  Common  air 87.0     54.8     .S2.2        4?         33.5  34.4 

12.  Ditto,    83.1     52.1     32.0        2  32.6  32.4 

Still  a  fourth  series  was  thought  necessary  ;  and  in  this  all  access 
of  moisture  to  the  tubes  being  prevented  by  passing  the  gas  over 
sulphuric  acid  before  it  entered  the  gasometer,  and  leaving  it  for  a 
week  to  dry  thoroughly,  the  hair  hygrometer  marked  extreme  siocity  : 
precaution  was  also  taken  to  cool  the  wet-bulb  wi^  ice  below  tiie  de- 
pression point,  before  inserting  it  in  the  tube. 

Fb«r/A  Series  f  Hydrogen  gae, 

t        V  d         h.  o       d^m 

13.  Full  draft,....  86.7     58.5     28.2  0  34.2  .82 

14.  Ditto,    d.'i.O     57.4    27.6  0  33.4  .83 

16.  Ditto, 82.8    56.5     26.3         0  32.2  .81 

3    K 
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This  fourth  series,  on  which  every  care  was  bestowed  to  ensure  aocu* 

racy,  confirming  as  it  does  the  ratio  of  the  prior  experiments,  certainly 

tends  to  prove  that  hydrogen  produces  a  less  depression  than  common 

air  in  the  proportion  of  82  to  100  ;  and  consequently  that  the  specific 

heat  of  this  gas  for  equal  volumes  should  be  1.22,  that  of  atmospheric 

air  being  I . 

Tab.  XI. — Depruiiona  with  Carbamie  Add. 

Hair  Talmlar 

bygr.  deprMHOtt  Ratio. 

for  <lry  iir.      4 
D  i; 

(acquired  moittore  .20  ?)  36.3  ? 


1. 

Current  through 
steam  pipe,  . . 

Temp, 
air. 

t 
o 

91.7 

Wet- 
bulb. 
t 

o 

66.2 

DepTH 
•ioo. 

d 

o 
25.5 

2. 

Do.   ateam  on, 

161.0 

85.0 

76.0 

3.  Do.qaickerdnft,160.0 

81.5 

78.5 

Nearly  dry  ?  82.2  \      q. 

ditto,  81.5  J      '^ 


4.  Common  air,  . .    86.8    60.8       26.0  34.3 

The  experiment  with  common  air  shews  that  the  passages  still  im- 
parted moisture  to  the  amount  of  full  '12,  and  therefore  vitiated  the 
result  as  with  hydrogen.  The  trial  was  renewed  with  the  precaution 
of  employing  the  hair  hygrometer.      A  d        ^        d^n 

5.  Short  glass  tube,  83.6     55.0      28.6      5    Corrected      30.1       32.6     .92 

6.  Ditto,   86.2     55.2       31.0       3    for  dry  32.0      34.0      M 

7.  Ditto 83.7     53.6       30.0       3    air  or  31.0       32.6      .95 

8.  Common  air,....   88.2    54.5      33.7      3     max.  dep.     34.8      35.0 

Here  again  the  depression  in  carbonic  acid  gas  is  proved  to  b« 
94  hundredths  of  that  in  common  air,  whence  the  specific  heat  of 
this  gas  should  turn  out  1 .06,  air  being  1 .00.  A  third  series  was  taken : 

8.  Well  dried,  ..   88.7     56.2      32.5       0  32.5       35.3       91 

9.  Ditto,     84.8     55.1       29.7       0.5  29.9      33.2      90 

10.  Ditto,     89.6     57.2      32.4       1  32.8      35.8      90 

In  the  last  three  experiments  which  were  made  with  the  precautions 
I  have  described,  in  the  hydrogen  experiments,  (13-15)  a  little  of  the 
latter  gas  was  mixed  (vvth)  with  the  carbonic  acid ;  while  in  experi- 
ments 6,  7,  common  air  may  have  been  present  to  the  same  extent. 
We  may  therefore  assume  the  maximum  depression  in  dry  carbonic 
acid  to  be  about  92  per  cent,  of  that  in  atmospheric  air;  and  its  spec, 
heat  =  1087. 

Although  these  unexpected  results  are  supported  by  their  great 
uniformity,  I  still  feel  hesitation  in  inviting  for  them  the  implicit  con- 
fidence of  chemists,  in  opposition  to  the  very  opposite  conclusions  of 
6ther  experimenters.  Had  the  specific  heat  of  one  gas  proved  in  de^ 
feet  and  the  other  in  excess,  it  would  have  been  more  consonant  with 
the  analogy  of  their  specific  gravity, — ^but  that  two  gases  so  strongly 
contrasted,  should  both  err,  on  the  same  side,  I  own  to  be  plausible 
evidence  against  me.  Still  I  hardly  think  that  the  8  per  cent,  discre- 
pancy in  the  carbonic  acid  experiments  is  within  the  limits  of  experi- 
mental error  ;  and  the  18  per  cent,  of  the  hydrogen  is  certainly  more 
than- 1  am  willing  to  allow  to  be  attributable  to  such  a  cause. 
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At  any  rate  it  must  be  conceded  that  the  method  itself  possesses 
snperior  facility  to  the  process  of  Ds  la  Rochx  and  Bxrard*,  also  fol< 
lowed  by  HATCRXFTf,  or  to  that  more  recently  followed  by  my  friends 
Messrs.  F.  Marcbt  and  Dx  la  Riyb  of  GenevaJ. 

It  may  be  as  well  to  recite  the  conflicting  values  arrived  at  by 
these  and  other  authors,  including  M.  Dulono§,  whose  mode  of  in- 
vestigation by  the  velocity  of  sonorous  vibrations  in  the  respective 
gases,  was  most  ingenious  in  itself,  and  perhaps  better  entitled  to 
respect  than  any  other. 

Tab.  XII. —  Speeifieheat  ofgoHOtu  hodiu  hy  volume,  under  contiant  pressure. 

By  wet-bulb 
oepreMion* 


Atmospheric  air, 

Oxygen 

Hydrogen,  .. .. 

Nitrogen, 

C^bonicAcid, . 
Carbnrett.  Hyd. 
Carbonic  oxide, 
Mitroofl  gas,  .. 


By  Dtt  la  Roche 
and  Berard. 

1,000 
976 
903 

1,000 

1,258 

1,653      - 

1,034 

1,350 


By  Haycmlt 

1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,060 


ByMuoet 
•od  De  la  My. 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 


By  DttLong 

1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,175 
1,531 
1,000 
1,160 


1,000 
1.220 
1,087 


Notwithstanding  the  tendency  of  my  own  experiments,  every  one 
must  feel  a  prejudice  on  a  view  of  this  table  in  favor  of  the  conclusions 
of  the  English  and  the  Genevese  philosophers  ;  namely,  that  all 
the  gases  have  the  same  specific  heat. 

In  such  case  however  it  will  be  necessary  to  assign  some  other 
cause  for  the  indubitable  results  above  given,  or  our  judgment  must  be 
Buspended,  until  a  careful  repetition  of  similar  experiments  may  deter- 
nune  the  conditions  with  other  gases,  and  lead  to  some  definite  con- 
clusions for  the  whole  of  this  most  interesting  question. 

§  5. — A  few  illustrations  of  the  wet-bulb  theory. 

My  paper  has  expanded  to  euch  a  formidable  length,  that  I  am 
loath  to  burthen  it  with  many  "  last  words  :"  yet  I  cannot  refrain 
from  pointing  out  an  instance  or  two  of  practical  application,  and 
shewing  that  d  Budf  are  as  important  elements  in  the  play  of  mete- 
orological phenomena  as  the  dew-point  itself,  and  require  equally  to 
be  studied  by  naturalists. 

1 .  The  Baron  Hugsl  remarked,  that  ice  was  formed  in  Cashmfr 
with  the  thermometer  at  44^  ||  at  an  elevation  of  15,000  feet :  whence 
he  concluded  that  the  freezing  point  rose  as  the  boiling  point  fell. 
This  startling  paradox  is  now  readily  explained  :  the  air  of  the  plains  is 
dry  enough  at  all  times  in  those  latitudes  : — it  becomes  relatively  drier 
in  expanding  on  the  mountains,  while  the  depression  simultaneously 


*  Annales  de  Chimie,  Ixzxv.  126. 
X  Ditto  1829,  xxzT.  5. 
U  See  J.  A.  S.  vol.  v.  p.  186. 
3  K  2 


t  Annales  de  Chimie,  zzyi.  298. 
§  Ditto,  xli.  113. 
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^  16.8        ^ 


increases.  When  t  =  44*»,  D  =  15.5  which  +    27  \-rr-r  —  d/  for 

16.8 

15,000  feet,  =  18.5,  so  that  if  the  air  were  already  charged  with  a 
third  of  its  saturating  quantity  of  vapour,  the  depression  of  13  degrees 
would  still  cool  a  surface  of  water  below  the  freezing  point. 

Gat  Lussac  points  out  a  similar  fact  noted  on  Svussurb's  ascent  of 
Mcmt  Blanc.  "  En  faisant  toumer  sur  le  Col  du  giant  un  thermom^- 
tre  dont  la  boule  6tait  envelopp6e  d'  une  Sponge,  il  a  obtenu  un  refroi- 
dissement  de  9^.3  C  (16^.7  Farh.)  au  dessous  de  la  temperature  de 
Tair  qui  6tait  de  10^.1  (50^.  2  F.)  ainsi  V  evaporation  peut  concourir 
avec  le  rayonnement  pour  determiner  la  congelation  de  Teau  k  la 
surface  d€  la  terre,  dans  un  air  dont  la  temperature  serait  de  plusieurs 
degres  au-dessuB  de  zero*." 

2.  The  formation  of  hail  is  readily  explained  on  the  same  princi- 
ple. The  drops  of  water  passing  through  a  stratum  of  very  attenuated 
dry  air,  perhaps  even  warmer  than  the  saturated  cloud  they  have 
quitted,  are  cooled  to  congelation — ^nay,  most  likely  much  below 
it,  since  they  are  not  remelted  in  their  onward  progress  to  the  earth, 
but  are  apparently  enlarged  by  deposition  of  fresh  moisture.  Hail  is 
seldom  observed  to  fall  in  damp  weather. 

Thus  also,  frozen  clouds  (cirri)  may  be  found  at  elevations  in  the 
air  much  lower  than  would  belong  by  theory  to  a  temperature  of  32®» 
and  their  dissipation  while  still  in  a  frozen  state,  is  also  accounted  for. 

3.  The  increase  of  rain  drops  as  they  approach  the  earth  has  been 
satisfactorily  proved  to  originate  in  the  deposit  of  atmospheric  mois- 
ture on  their  surface,  cooled  below  the  dew-point  temperature. 

4.  Why  is  .not  the  air  at  sea  always  surcharged  with  moisture  ? 
The  actual  tension  of  vapour  in  the  air  does  not  depend  on  t  but  /' : 

now  the  bulk  of  the  ocean  maintains  an  uniform  temperature,  in 
general  a  few  degrees  below  that  of  the  air  in  the  day  time  :  f*  there- 
fore being  then  always  less  than  /,  saturation  cannot  take  place, 
however  much  water  may  be  present.  But  there  is  another  reason ; 
salt-water  has  a  lower  tension  than  pure  water  ;  that  is,  were  it 
heated  to  /,  its  tension  would  not  be  /.  It  boUs  at  213^o  (?)  in  lieu  of 
212<>,  which  reduces  its  tension  about  one  part  in  40 — and  the  same 
proportion  will  hold  good,  on  Dalton's  hypothesis,  for  lower  temper- 
atures. In  clear  nights  the  air  on  ship  board  must  always  be  fully 
charged  with  moisture,  and  hence  the  heavy  dew  on  deck. 

5.  An  analogous  explanation  can  be  given  of  the  curious  fact 
observed  by  M.  Clement  in  182 If,  that  if  a  thermometer  bulb  coated 
with  lint  be  dipped  in  a  saturated  solution  of  any  salt  (or  the  salt  in 
powder)  and  be  held  in  aqueous  vapour  of  2l2o,  it  will  acquire  itself 

*  Annalei  de  Chimie,  zzi.  92.  f  Ukb's  Chemical  Dictionarr,  p.  284. 
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a  higher  temperature,  equal  to  what  would  be  the  boiling  point  of  a 
similar  solution.  Here  the  saline  solution  at  212^  cannot  support 
a  tension  off*  (=  30  in.) ;  deposition  therefore  takes  place  with  conse- 
quent disengagement  of  latent  heat,  until  the  tension  of  the  salt  at 
t  '^  X  finds  itself  in  eqaUibrio,  or  =  30  inches*. 

6.  Pbekinb  has  observed,  that  when  water  is  thrown  upon  a  heated 
metal  not  visibly  red,  it  flashes  into  steam  suddenly  :  but  when  placed 
upon  iron,  silver  or  gold  at  a  much  higher  heat,  it  takes  a  considerable 
time  to  evaporate.  Here  would  seem  to  be  an  indication  that  at  or 
about  1200  Parh.  the  evaporation  point  gradually  rises  to  exactly 
2l2o,  and  that  beyond  this  it  becomes  negative,  or,  the  depression 
becomes  so  great  that  it  falls  below  the  boiling  pointf. 

This  is  surely  a  more  rational  explanation  than  Perkins's,  who 
supposed  the  liquid  to  be  prevented  from  evaporating  from  the  enor- 
mous pressure  on  its  surface  : — ^how  could  such  a  false  equilibrium  hold 
with  free  space  around  for  the  vapour  to  expand  into  ? 

Many  other  illustrations  might  be  brought  forward,  but  I  forbear 
from  exhausting  the  patience  of  my  readers,  and  will  here  conclude 
with  the  tables  for  the  depression  of  the  wet-bulb  at  temperatures  from 
dO<*  to  ISOo  under  the  constant  pressure  of  30  inches.  For  other  states 
of  the  barometer  the  small  table  below  wiU  be  found  sufficient,  until 
my  friends  in  Nepil,  Dehra  Dun,  or  the  Nilgiris  may  furnish  better 
data  for  its  correction. 

Tablb  or  MvLTiPLiBRSy  to  eonveri  ih9  folhujing  Tabular  Depreuiont  at   30 
incke§  fl'OOO)  into  the  depretsiotu  at  any  other  prenure  of  the  atmotphere. 


tec 

29-5 
29*0 
28*5 
280 
27-5 
270 
26-5 
26*0 
25-5 
25*0 


DeaiityoT  MultipU- 

the  air.  er 

lOlf^  1-004 

1*034  1-009 

1053  1*014 

1*071  1*019 

1091  1*025 

1111  1-030 

1*132  1*036 

1-154  1042 

1-176  1*048 

1-200  1-054 


Barome- 
ter 
Inches. 


Denfityof  MultipU- 
the  air.  « 

•*       l-f-.«7e— 1 


24 

24 

23 

23 

22 

22 

21 

21-0 

20-5 

20-0 


5 

0 

5 
0 
5 
0 
5 


1*224 
1*250 
1*277 
1*304 
1-333 
1*361 
1*395 
1*428 
1*463 
1-500 


1*060 
1*067 
1*075 
1*082 


1 

1 

1 

1 

1* 

1" 


090 
098 
107 
115 
125 
135 


Barome-   Density  of  Multipli- 
tcr         the  air.         er 
inches.  e.        i+.27e— 1 


19*5 

19*0 

18*5 

18' 

17- 

17' 

16* 

16* 

15- 

15' 


0 

■5 
0 
•5 
•0 
•5 
0 


1*538  1145 

1-579  1*156 

1*621  1*168 

1*666  1*180 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 


720 
765 
818 
875 
935 
000 


194 
206 
221 
1*236 
1*252 
1*270 


Norn. — When  the  depresaioii  in  atteaiuted  air  has  been  obaerved,  divide  it  by 
the  multipliers  here  given,  before  entering  the  table  following  to  find  the  aqueous 
tension. 

*  A  new  source  of  error  in  the  wet-bulb  is  hence  suggested,  in  the  substance 
with  which  the  bulb  is-  coated  : — flanneU  linen,  and  cotton  may  have  different 
hygrometric  affections.    This  is  a  fit  subject  for  inquiry. 

f  The  Tery  slight  modification  required  in  the  theoretical  curve  of  depressions, 
to  produce  the  effect  alluded  to  in  the  text,  is  shewn  by  a  dotted  line  in  Fig.  5  of 
PI.  XXI.  Apjohn's  temperature  of  evaporation  only  reaches  212o  at  2800o. 
Leslik'b  at  2600^  ;  beyond  which  it  would  continue  to  rise. 
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VI. — Proceedings  of  the  Asiatic  Society, 
Wednesday  Evening,  Srd  August,  183^. 

The  Honorable  Sir  Edward  Rtan,  President,  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  W.  Spiisrs,  proposed  at  the  last  meeting,  was  ballotted  for,  and 
duly  elected  a  Member  of  the  Society. 

Mr.  Conductor  Dawe,  of  the  Delhi  Canal  Establishment,  proposed  at 
the  last  meeting,  was,  upon  the  favorable  report  of  the  Committee  of 
Papers,  elected  an  associate  member. 

Mekhara  Meno,  unde  of  the  present  King  of  Ava,  acknowledged  hia 
election  as  an  honorary  member  in  a  Beng&li  letter,  of  which  the  follow, 
ing  is  a  literal  translation : — 

Mekhara  Ra'ja  to  tks  teamed  Members  qf  the  AHatie  Soeietg  qf  Calcutta^ 

etnnmande, 

I  am  iuformed  of  the  coDtenti  of  the  letter  from  this  learned  body,  and  of 
the  honor  they  ha?e  done  to  me.  Bat  ao  difficult  it  the  attainment  of  know- 
ledge, that  1  can  by  no  meant  hold  myself  worthy  of  inch  a  diitinction.  The 
progrets  of  knowledge  may  be  likened  to  the  atcent  of  a  lofty  mountain, — he 
that  attaint  the  summit  will  gain  the  first  glimpse  of  the  rising  sun,  then  he  in 
the  centre,  while  yet  it  is  bidden  from  the  crowd  at  the  base.  The  sun  is  to 
them  a  thing  entirely  imperceptible.  Afterwards,  when  the  solar  orb  declines,  it 
still  remains  visible  and  palpable  to  him  who  has  surmounted  the  hill,  while  the 
others  have  a  partial  and  fading  remembrance  of  its  glory.  Thus  are  there 
gradations  in  the  acquirement  and  appreciation  of  learning,  and  there  is  no  limit 
to  its  increase,  nor  can  any  thing  compare  with  its  excellence. 

The  eigoymentsof  worldly  life  are  finite,  and  afford  little  variety — riches  bring 
satiety  ;  hut  there  is  no  satiety  in  knowledge.  Every  day  brings  novel  food  to 
the  mind,  and  only  whets  the  appetite  for  more.  I  do  not  then  think  myself 
learned,  but  it  is  a  law  of  nature  that  the  bulk  of  each  species  should  remain  on 
an  equality,  whether  roan,  beast,  reptile,  tree,  or  land  itself — and  hold  social 
commune  with  its  fellows. 

My  name  has  been  inserted  in  the  list  of  the  learned  men — I  am  glad  to  hear 
it,  for  the  mind  that  cannot  traverse  alone  the  field  of  knowledge ;  in  company 
of  judicious  guides,  may  derive  instruction  and  advantage  at  every  step.  I  shall 
know  what  I  have  not  known — hear  what  I  have  not  heard.  All  my  doubts  may 
be  explained,  my  conjectures  certified : — therefore  am  I  filled  with  joy,  for  1 
would  have  my  ignorance  enlightened. 

Should  the  Society  wish  to  know  any  thing  relative  to  the  Burmese  literature 
of  my  country,  I  will  do  my  utmost  to  supply  every  information. 

As  the  learned  members  are  acquainted  with  various  languages,  T  have  caused 
this  letter  to  be  written  in  the  Piili  language*  and  in  the  Bengfili  character. 

The  Secretary  read  the  following  reply  from  Government  to  ihe  appli. 

cation  made,  in  conformity  with  the  resolation  of  the  last  meeting,  on  the 

subject  of  the  publication  of  the  Cochin  Chinese  Dictionary. 

To  Jambs  Pkimsbp,  Esq. 
Genl.  Dept.  Secretary  to  the  Asiatic  Society* 

Sir, 

1  am  directed  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter,  dated  the  1  Ith  in- 
stant, and  in  reply  to  state  that  the  Right  Honorable  the  Governor  General  of 
India  in  Council  will  be  prepared  to  sanction  an  expense  of  5,500  rupees  to  be 
incurred  in  printing  a  Cochin  Chinese  Dictionary  by  lithography  in  the  manner 

*  The  letter  contains  an  admixture  of  P&li  words,  hut  the  substance  Is  in  Bengiii, 
and  is  evidently  a  very  imperfect  renderiog  of  the  author's  expressions  by  a  Bengali 
writer^ 
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proposed  by  the  author  $  but  his  liOrdship  wonld  prefer  mmch,  that  io  order  to 
make  the  work  acceasible  to  leafaring  persons  and  traders  as  well  as  to  the 
learned,  the  explanation  should  be  given  in  English  as  well  as  in  Latin,  and 
that  a  Vocabulary  rendering  the  common  English  words  into  Cochin  Chinese 
should  be  added  to  the  volume. 

2.  His  Lordship  would  hope  that  by  compressing  the  writing  in  the  page 
which  is  rather  wide  in  the  specimens  transmitted,  these  additions  conld  be 
brought  nearly  within  the  same  compass  so  as  to  occasion  very  little  additional 
expense. 

3.  The  specimen  which  accompanied  your  letter  is  herewith  returned. 

I  am,  &c. 

H.  T.  PRINSEP, 
Coumeil  Chamber,  the  20M  /n/y,  1836.  Seey.  to  Govt. 

In  consequence  of  the  above  suggestions,  the  Secretary  had,  in  consul, 
tation  with  the  author,  returned  the  following  reply  :-- 

To  H.  T.  PaiNSBP,  Esq. 

Secretary  to  the  Oovemmemi  qf  India,  Oenl.  Bept. 

6ia, 

I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter,  dated  the  20th 
July  last,  communicating  the  acquiescence  of  the  Right  Honorable  the  Go- 
vernor General  of  India  in  Council  to  the. proposition  submitted  by  myself,  on 
the  part  of  the  Asiatic  Society,  and  of  the  most  Rev.  the  Bishop  of  Issuropolis, 
for  the  publication  of  a  Cochin  Chinese  Dictionary  in  lithography  at  an 
expense  not  exceeding  5,500  rupees. 

I  have  accordingly  placed  myself  in  communication  with  the  author,  with  a 
view  to  arrange  the  preliminaries  without  loss  of  time,  as  well  as  to  provide  for 
the  modifications  recommended  by  hia  Lordship  in  Council. 

The  Bishop  is  of  opinion  that  the  addition  of  a  column  of  English  meanings 
to  the  Dictionary  in  its  present  form  would  involve  a  yery  serious  increase  of 
labour  in  passing  it  through  the  press ;  it  woold  also  augment  the  bulk  of  the 
work  very  considerably  ;  while  a  very  large  portion  of  the  words  and  explana* 
tions  connected  with  literary  and  abstract  terms  would  be  of  no  utility  whatever 
to  the  commercial  class  or  to  seafaring  persons. 

The  object  contemplated  by  his  Lordship  in  Council  may,  he  thinks,  be  sup- 
plied with  more  facility  by  the  addition  of  a  Supplementary  Vocabulary  con- 
taining all  the  most  common  words,  which  might  also  be  published  in  a 
detached  form  for  the  use  of  mariners  and  traders. 

This  Vocabnlary  the  author  undertakes  to  draw  up  in  the  English,  French,  and 
Anamitan  tongues,  during  the  progress  of  the  publication  ;  and  precaution  has 
been  taken  to  include  this  additional  matter  in  the  estimates  which  have  been 
called  for. 

His  Lordship's  remarks  on  the  appearance  of  the  lithographed  specimen,  and 
the  obvious  advantage,  if  possible,  of  securing  to  a  standard  work  of  this  nature 
the  advantages  and  neatness  of  typography,  induced  me  to  communicate  again 
with  the  Proprietors  of  the  Serampore  Press,  before  any  final  arrangements 
should  be  made. 

The  Bishop  on  his  own  part  handsomely  consented  to  relinquish  500  rupees 
out  of  tiie  4,000  rupees  of  personal  remuneration  for  which  he  had  at  first 
stipulated.  I  was  thus  enabled  to  oifer  a  clear  sam  of  2,000  rupees  to  Rev.  Dr. 
M  AnsBMAN  for  the  execution  of  500  copies  of  a  quarto  volume,  containing  nearly 
600  pages,  with  the  native  words  in  the  Cochin-Chinese  character.  This  offer, 
although  much  below  the  usual  Calcutta  printing  rates  for  ordinary  works,  has 
been  in  the  most  liberal  manner  accepted  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  and  Mr.  J.  MAnsBMAK. 
I  now  therefore  only  wait  for  the  final  sanction  of  Gbverament  to  place  the 
MSS.  &c.  in  their  hands. 

I  am,  &c. 

(Signed)  JAMES  PRINSEP, 

Calcutta,  let  Auguet,  1836.-  Secy. 
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To  this  letter  the  following  reply  had  jiut  been  received  :— 

To  Jambs  Pkinsbp,  Esq. 

Secretary  to  thi  Atuttie  Society, 
S», 

I  am  directed  by  the  Right  Honorable  the  Governor  General  of  India  in 
Council  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  dated  the  1st  instant,  and  in 
reply  to  state  that  his  Lordship  entirely  approves  the  arrangement  made  by 
yon  on  the  part  of  the  Asiatic  Society  for  the  publication  at  the  Serampore 
Press  of  the  Anamitan  Dictionary  prepared  by  the  Most  Reverend  the  Bishop 
of  IsauropoiiSy  at  the  charge  already  sanctioned,  of  5,500  rupees. 

2.  The  modifications  made  in  the  original  proposition  seem  to  his  Lordship 
in  Council  calculated  very  much  to  improve  the  work,  and  entirely  meet  the 
wishes  expressed  in  my  letter  dated  20th  ultimo. 

3.  The  Governor  General  in  Council  has  much  satisfaction  in  acknowledging 
the  disinterested  and  pnblicspirited  offer  made  by  the  Right  Reverend  author, 
to  forego  a  portion  of  the  remuneration  allotted  to  him  in  order  to  obtain  the 
advantage  of  having  the  work  published  in  tjpe ;  and  the  terms  accepted  by 
Dr.  Mausbmak  of  $erampoie  appear  to  his  Loidship  in  Council  to  be  not 
less  liberal ;  for  the  rate  at  which  they  have  agreed  to  print  the  work  in  the 
original  character  is  such  as  can  afford  them  little  or  no  profit. 

4.  It  is  the  wish  of  the  Governor  General  in  Council  that  additional  copies 
should  be  printed  of  the  Vocabulary  proposed  to  be  added  ;  and  if  this  should 
occasion  an  increase  of  expense,  his  Lordship  in  Council  will  have  no  objection 
to  defray  the  amount  that  may  be  charged  on  this  account,  taking  for  Govern- 
ment an  additional  100  copies  of  this  part  of  the  work. 

I  am.  Sir,  &c. 
CouneU  Ckambtr,  tko  ^rd  Aug.  1836.  H.  T.  PRINSEP, 

Soe,  to  Oo9t, 

The  liberality  of  the  proprietors  of  the  Serampore  Prese  in  undertak- 
ing to  print  the  work  without  any  hope  of  profit,  or  even  at  the  risk  of 
eome  eacrifioe,  was  fully  appreciated  by  the  Society^  and  the  best  thanka 
of  the  meeting  were  conveyed  to  Dr.  Marsbm an,  who  was  present. 

A  bill  from  the  Orphan  Press  for  printing  the  1st  part  of  the  twentieth 
volume  of  Researches^  948  pages,  amounting  to  C.'s  Ba.  1806  6  4^;wa8  pre- 
seated  and  passed. 

Oriental  PMieatione, 

The  Secretary  reported  the  completion  of  the  Naiihadha-Cheritra  (1st 
part^  900  pages)  one  of  the  Sanscrit  works  transferred  from  the  Committee 
of  Public  Instruction  ;  of  which  copies  were  ready  for  distribution.  By  the 
terms  of  agreement  with  the  Editor^  Prjbma  Chandiia  Pakdita^  of  the 
Calcutto  Sanscrit  College,  who  had  supplied  the  tiki  or  eommentory,  100 
copies  were  to  be  given  to  him  in  lieu  of  pecuniary  remuneration,  which 
was  approved. 

Library. 

The  following  books  were  presented  :— • 

Results  of  Astronomical  Observations  made  at  the  Madras  Observatory  dur- 
ing the  years  1834  and  1835— ^Men/ed  by  the  MadroM  Government,  throuyk 
Cohnei  Caeementf  Mil.  Sec.  St^.  Govt. 

Jahr  bucher  der  literatnr,  No.  69,  70,  71,  and  72-^reeeiited  by  the  Baron 
Joeepk  Von  Hmmmer. 

Notizia  di  Diciotto  Codici  Persian!  della  Biblioteca  della  Regie  Universiti  di 

Torino— 6y  the  earn*. 

Memoire  sur  deux  Coffrets  Gnostiqnes  du  moyen  age— 6y  the  eome. 

Mamik  undAfra,  a  German  Poem,  translated  from  the  Persian-*^  fAe  Josie* 
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Historical  Oriental  TranalAtioM  and  Reaearchet,  2  Tolt.  quarto,  by  the  Bct. 
W.  Taylor,  Madrai^jirtften^Mf  by  tht  ffuikor. 

Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  No.  4—^ 
the.  Society, 

A  descriptive  and  illustrated  catalogue  of  the  Physiological  Series  of  Compara- 
tive Anatomy,  contained  in  the  Museum  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  la 
London,  Vol.  III.  Part  I.— »y  tA§  PreHdent  ef  the  College, 

The  Sixth  Annual  Report  of  the  Society  of  Natural  History  of  the  Mauritius— 
bjf  M,  JuHen  Dee  Jardins,  See. 

Madras  Journal  of  Literature  and  Science,  No  12,  for  April  and  July,  1836— 
by  the  Madrme  Literary  Society, 

The  Indian  Journal  of  Medical  Science,  No.  8,  and  Review  of  Works  on  Sci- 
ence— by  F,  Corbyu,  Etq,  the  Editor j 

Meteorological  Register  for  June  1836— dy  the  Surveyor  General. 

The  following  books  were  received  from  the  boolcsellers  :-— 

Lardner*s  Cabinet  Cyclopedia — Botany,  1  voL 
,  Foreign  Statesmen,  vol.  2nd. 

Museum, 

Read  a  letter  from  J.  Bell,  Esq.  Secretary  Agricultural  and  Horti- 

eultural  Society,  forwarding  for  the  acceptance  of  the  Society  two  blankets 

and  two  woollen  cloths  on  behalf  of  Lieutenant  H.  Vbtoh. 

The  blankets  are  made  from  the  Sim6l  tree  ;  the  woollen  cloths  are  of  Bho- 
tian  manufacture. 

Literary  Commtmieaiione, 

The  Government  of  Madras  referred  for  the  consideration  of  the 

Society,  through  the  Supreme  Government,  a  propoeitioa  stthmitted  by 

Cavbllt  Vsif  kata  Laosbmia,  Pandit,  to  re-establish  the  sjrstem  of  Histo. 

rical  Research  so  successfully  pursued  by  the  late  CoL  Couir  Maokuniib 

in  the  Peninsulay  by  collecting  ioacriptioos,  manuscnpts,  grants,  &o.  as 

well  as  to  translate  and  digest  the  mass  of  materials  already  collected,  and 

now  in  the  possession  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society. 

Cavblly  Yenkata  had  drawn  up  a  report* progress  of  the  researches*  in 
which  he  states  himself  to  be  still  engaged,  classifying  the  different  dynasties, 
ancient  and  modern,  of  South  India,  on  which  light  haa  been  thrown  by  the 
Mackenzie  collection.  This  paper  and  the  correspondence  were  referred  to  the 
Committee  of  Papers  for  their  examination  and  report,  previous  to  disenssion 
of  the  question  in  the  Society. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Maonaohtbn  presented  an  elaborate  Memoir  by  Lieut- 
Colonel  BuRNBY,  Resident  in  Ava,  entitled  "  An  account  of  the  wars 
betwven  Bormah  and  China,  together  with  the  journals  and  routes  of  three 
different  embassies  sent  to  Pekin  by  the  king  of  Ava,  taken  from  Bur* 
mese  documents. 

[Referred  to  the  Committee  of  Papers.  This  accbunt  has  peculiar  interest 
at  the  present  moment,  when  the  offer  of  Mr.  Gutzlafv  to  penetrate  through 
Cliiua  to  Ava  or  Assam  has  been  much  discussed.] 

Mr.  Tkeveltan  on  behalf  of  M.  C.  Masson  presented  a  third  memoir 

on  the  coins  discovered  at  Beghram. 

This  paper  is  a  careful  and  laborious  recapitulation  of  all  that  has  been  done 
in  this  curious  branch  of  discovery,  with  the  addition  of  the  results  of  a  third 
year's  search.  The  acquisition  of  new  coins  and  new  names  naturally  becomes 
every  day  more  rare ;  so  that  notwithstanding  the  addition  of  2,294  coins  to  his 
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cabinet  in  tbe  year  1835,  tbe  only  real  noTelties  are  an  unique  coin  of  Archb- 
Liua,  one  of  Diombdbb  (found  in  1834)  the  confirmation  of  Adelphortoi  and 
Ifaliribcs.  Three  Euthydemus',  and  one  Aotiocbui  hate  been  gained  ;  the 
ratio  of  the  more  common  Bactrian  and  Indo-Scythic  namea  ia  much  the  same  aa 
in  former  yeara.  We  ahall  hasten  to  publiah  auch  portions  of  M.  Masson'b 
most  indnstriotts  labours  as  haye  not  hitherto  appeared  in  our  pages. 

Mr.  Ayoall  broujafht  to  the  Society's  attention  n  singular  narrative,  in 
translation,  of  the  interview  between  Arsacbs^  king  of  Armenia,  and  the 
Persian  Monarch  Sapor  (Alaknaf.) 

[We  hope  to  find  room  for  this  curious  moreeau  ere  long.] 

The  Secretary  read  extract  of  a  letter  from  the  Counsellor  Jobrfb  Von 

Hammer,  of  Vienna,  (now  Baron  Purostall,)  forwarding  a  continuation 

of  his  translation  of  the  Mohit,  an  Arabic  nautical  work  by  Sidi  Capudak, 

of  which  the  first  chapter  was  printed  in  the  third  volume  of  the  Journal. 

The  present  chapter  containa  a  catalogue  of  the  islands  along  the  shores  of 
the  Red  Sea,  and  directions  for  thirty  different  Toyages  from  Loheia,  Aden,  &e. 
to  the  farious  ports  of  India,  Persia,  and  the  Straits  of  Malacca*  It  is  a  fact 
difficult  to  be  accounted  for,  that  the  learned  author  offered  to  translate  the  whole 
of  this  very  scarce  and  curious  work  for  the  Oriental  Tranalation  Committee, 
who  have  given  to  the  world  so  many  of  less  consideration ;  but  he  was  not 
honored  with  a  reply. 

Extracts  were  also  read  from  other  Eurdpean  Correq;»onden€e.    Pro. 

feasor  Wiuon  reports  his  having  forwarded    the  Society's  memorial 

regarding  Oriental  puUicafcioos  to  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  which,  in 

ooncurrenoe   with    the   Oriental  Translation  Committee,  bad    warmly 

espoused  the  object  of  its  prayer.    The  Foreign  Societies  had  also  sup. 

ported  it,  as  far  as  the  voice  of  protestation  and  argument  by  a  body  of 

the  most  distinguished  oriental  scholars  can  lend  its  influence. 

Paris  has  set  a  further  example  which  it  would  be  unjust  to  the  cause  to  omit 
mentioning. 

Colonel  TaoYBR,  having  presented  to  theSoci^t^  Asiatfque  a  German  transla- 
tion of  the  firat  six  books  of  the  B6j  Tarangini,  (one  of  the  Sanscrit  works 
suspended  by  the  Government  order,  and  lately  completed  by  the  Society  here,) 
waa  invited  to  undertake  a  French  veraion  of  the  same  for  publication  with  the 
Stuuerit  text  at  the  Society's  expence,  estimated  at  not  less  than  6,000  francs. 
It  may  be  hoped  that  the  edition  completed  in  India,  of  which  specimens  must 
soon  after  have  reached  Paria,  will  spare  a  portion  of  this  money  for  the  many 
other  objocts  embraced  by  this  active  association. 

M.  Jacqubt  announces  the  contemplated  institution  of  a  new  professorship 
of  the  Oriental  languages  in  the  University  of  Ghent,  which  well  desire  to  ac- 
cumulate manuscripts  and  printed  works  from  this  country.  The  late  diacovery 
of  coins  and  inseriptions  in  India  had  excited  the  most  intense  interest  on  the 
Continent,  but  General  VsNTuaA's  collection  had  not  yet  reached  Paris,  on 
account  of  the  detention  of  General  All  a  an  by  illness  in  the  South  of  France. 

With  regard  to  the  coins  of  the  Kadphises  group,  M.  Jacqubt  having  seen 
Homiobbkobr's  eolLsctiott  would  read  the  name  Moket^hint,  which  he  aug- 
geata  to  be  Mahdtricha  of  tbe  Sanscrit.  We  await  his  papera  on  this  subject  in 
the  Journal  Atiatique, 

Fhyiieal. 

A  collection  of  specimens  made  by  Captain  Hannat  in  his  recent 

expedition  up  the  Irawadi  to  the  Amber  mines,  was  presented  by  Colonel 

BURNBT. 

The  collection  includes  many  varieties  of  white  and  gray  marble — 
serpentine,  agates,  jaspers,  heliotrope  and  crystal,  particularly  a  pale 
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green  prase,  much  prized  by  the  Chinese,  and  called  by  them  Yu;  it  is 
found  about  80  miles  N.  W.  of  Mogaung.    Wrist  rings  are  cut  from  it. 

With  the  specimens  was  a  sabstance  called  by  the  Barmeie  §urth  WMt,  which 
they  say  ezades  from  some  high  precipitous  rocks  above  Ava.  They  add,  that 
monkeys  are  particularly  fond  of  this  substance,  and  that  those  animals  swarm 
about  the  rocks  which  yield  it.  The  wax  has  all  the  appearance  of  common 
unbleached  wax. 

There  was  also  a  specimen  of  the  tea  prepared  by  the  Singphos  of  Payeo- 
dwen ;  and  a  poisonous  plant  used  by  the  Mishmis,  supposed  by  Dr.  Wax.lich 
to  be  identical  with  the  Bi»k  of  the  Gurkhas,  (Aconitum  ;)  another  herb  mysn- 
tk^,  used  by  the  Mishmis  for  the  same  purpose,  had  more  the  appearance  of  an 
Acantbaceons  plant. 

The  fossil  bones  from  Perim  in  the  Cambay  Gulph,  presented  by  the 
Baron  Huqbl,  had  arrived.  Among  them  is  a  large  and  indisputable  frag- 
ment of  a  buffalo's  horn,  which  the  Baron  refers  with  probability  to  the 
Nerhudda  fossil  bos ;  two  smaller  horns  imbedded  in  matrix,  (a  calcare- 
ous and  ferruginous  conglomerate.)  Also  shells  from  a  similar  conglo- 
merate in  Gogo,  and  specimens  of  the  cornelian,  natural  and  burned, 
from  the  Ratanpur  quarries. 

A  geological  series  from  Pulos  Floer,  Trotto,  Ledah,  Tingy,  Pigeon 
Island,  Birdnest  Island,  and  Dehli  point,  in  the  Straits  of  Malacca,  was 
presented  by  Dr.  Bland,  of  fl.  M.  S.  Wo{f,  with  a  note  of  their  locality, 
and  some  remarks  on  the  genus  of  shells  denominated  Pteroeyehs  by 
Bbnson  (Sptraeuhitn  by  Pbabson},  found  in  abundance  on  the  islet  of 
SuBBon,  opposite  Queda  Peak. 

[Dr.  Blano*b  notes  shall  have  early  insertion.] 

Specimens  of  a  calcareous  and  silicious  Scoria,  forming  the  substance  of 
a  small  hill  at  B^igHnta  near  Courtney,  about  11  miles  west  of  Bellary, 
was  presented  by  Lieut.  Newbold. 

[The  accompanying  note  will  be  inserted.] 

IVf  r.  C.  W.  Smith  having  purchased  a  collection  of  specimens  of  Natu- 
ral History  from  the  Eastern  Isles,  presented  the  Mammalia,  the  dupli- 
cates of  the  Birds  and  the  Reptiles,  to  the  Museum,  on  condition  of  the 
remaining  birds  being  mounted  for  him.  The  Mammalia  and  Reptiles 
consist  of  the  following  specimens : — The  grey  Roussette,  CPteropus  Gri^ 
sens)  two  specimens ;  one  of  a  species  of  NoctUUmina,  and  one  of  Fet- 
pertilionina,  probably  new  genera;  one  of  a  species  of  Marten,  agreeing 
in  specific  characters  very  exactly  with  the  Pine  Marten,  (Martes  FuU 
garis ;)  two  young  specimens  of  a  species  of  Ictus ;  one  of  the  Barang 
Otter,  {Lutra  LtUreolafJ  one  of  the  slender  Delundung,  fPrionodon 
Oraciiis;J  one  of  the  Sumatra  Cat,  (Fdis  Sumatrana;)  one  of  the  Ma- 
dagascar Squirrel,  (Sciurus  Madagascariensis ;)  one  of  the  Jeralang, 
CSeiuriu  LeschenaviHi ;)  two  of  the  two-banded  Squirrel,  (S»  Bivitttu 
tus;J  and  two  specimens  of  the  Java  Musk  Deer,  CMoschtu  Javanietu.J 
The  Reptiles  are  a  specimen  of  the  Eastern  Box  Terrapia,  (Cistuda  Am^ 
MnenHs  ;J  and  one  of  the  Clouded  Monitor  of  Gray's  Synopsis,  (MonU 
tor  Nebuioius.J 

A  specimen  of  Bengal  Vulture^  (Vultur  B€ngaieMis,J  presented  by 
Major  Fans. 
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The  specimenB  of  birds  presented  at  the  last  meeting  were  exhibited^ 
having  been  mounted  in  the  Museum. 

PhyHoal  Cammunieatione, 

A  memoir  on  the  Fossil  Rhinoceros  of  the  sub-Himtiayas,  was  for- 
warded by  Lieuts.  Baker  and  Doband^  of  the  Engineers. 

[This,  with  the  lithographs  and  engravings  kindly  prepared  by  the  anthors 
themselves  for  the  Jonrnal,  will  be  published  in  the  ensuing  number.] 

Mr.  HoDosoN^  of  Nepti^  continued  his  contributions  of  new  species  in 
two  papers :  1^  on  the  thick.billed  finches ;  2,  on  two  genera  of  Colum- 
bid».  Twenty-two  ornithological  plates  were  also  added  to  the  magnificent 
series  of  illustrations  now  under  dispatch  home. 

A  note  on  nest  of  the  Bengal  Vulture  was  submitted  by  Lieutenant 
Button. 

A  Register  of  Ra^in  at  Delhi,  by  the  Rev.  R.  Everest. 

A  living  specimen  of  the  new  genus  of  venomous  snakes  denominated 
Hamadryai  by  Dr.  Cantor,  was  exhibited  to  the  Society ;  it  measured 
nearly  10  feet  in  length,  and  was  caught  in  the  Sundarbane. 

VII. — Miscellanea, 

Madras  Journal  qf  Literature  and  Seienee. — It  has  not  been  hitherto  our 
custom  to  enter  into  criticism  of  the  contents  of  contemporary  journals,  but  we 
cannot  refrain  from  noticing  the  number  issued  by  our  sister  society  of  Madras 
in  July,  which  has  jnst  reached  us  and  has  excited — not  our  envy,  but--our 
astonishment  and  our  joy. — ^To  say  that  it  rivals  or  eclipses  our  own  humble 
production  in  what  is  called  "  the  getting  up,"  would  be,  perhaps,  considered 
little  of  a  compliment.  The  fresh  zeal  and  exertions  of  a  new  editor,  (Dr.  Cole,) 
are  not  less  conspicuous  in  the  judicious  selections  he  has  made  from  other 
works,  and  the  valuable  notes  with  which  he  has  embellished  them,  than  in  the 
host  of  able  contributors  he  has  summoned  to  his  aid  *, — some  of  whom,  alas  ! 
we  have  hitherto  boasted  as  our  own*,  but  whose  transfer  of  allegiance  is  but 
natural,  when  so  legitimate  a  rival  arises  to  claim  it.  The  present  number 
(four-monthly  ?)  contains  240  pages,  price  only  3  rupees.  Of  its  most  rich 
contents  we  should  be  tempted  to  glean  with  unsparing  hand,  could  we  aiford 
space.  Dr.  Benza  has  another  excellent  geological  paper  on  the  country 
between  Madras  and  the  Nilgiris.  Mr.  Cole  has  done  a  service  to  geology,  by 
an  accurate  definition  and  description  of  the  laieriie  formation. — Mr.  Tat- 
JL0R*s  view  of  the  present  state  of  astronomical  science  is  highly  interesting. 
It  shews,  that  he  is  not  one  of  those  who  merely  keep  up  a  supine  routine  of 
accustomed  observations,  but  that  all  his  observatory  does  is  directed  to  useful 
ends — to  the  elucidation  of  those  desiderata  in  the  science  for  which  its  situation 
is  best  calculated.  Nor  is  he  a  Flanutead,  jealous  of  giving  his  labours  into 
other  hands,  and  tardy  in  working  out  results  himself ;  for  his  third  volume  of 
observations,  reduced  and  classified  in  the  most  compendious  manner,  has  just 
issued  from  the  Madras  press.  We  may  be  indeed  jealous  that  our  Presidency 
should  boast  no  similar  production,  and  that  even  the  astronomical  labours  of 
the  Grand  Trigonometrical  Survey  in  the  northern  mountains  should  be  as  inac- 
cessible and  unknown  as  all  their  other  operations  !  Colonel  Montbitb,  Engi- 
neers, whose  survey  of  part  of  Persia  we  noticed  some  time  since,  is  imparting 
the  statistical  contents  of  his  note  book,  accumulated  during  18  years'  residence 
in  Persia.  An  account  of  the  Thuggee  system,  by  lieutenant  Reynolds — 
Observations  on  original  and  derived  languages,  by  the  Rev.  B.  Scrmid,  and  on 
the  language  of  the  fiattas  of  Sumatra,  by  Lieutenant  Nbwbolo,  aad  the  Rev. 
W.  Taylor,  are  amongst  the  most  interesting  contents  of  this  very  creditable 
volume. 

•  Dr.  Bbnsa,  Mr.  T.  G.  Tatlob,  laeut.  Nswbold. 


VIII. — Meteorological  RtgUter. 
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\.--^Estraet9  frtm  the  Mohit  fthe  Ocean),  a  Turkieh  work  on  Naviga- 
tion in  the  Indian  Seas,  Translated  and  communicated  by  Josbph  Von 
Hammbr,  Baron  Purostall,  Aulic  Counsellor,  and  Prof,  Orient. 
lAxng.  at  Vienna^  Hon.  Memb,  As.  Socy,  4rc.  SfC. 

[Continiied  from  toI.  iii.  p.  553.] 

[We  know  not  how  to  express  sufficient  gratitude  to  our  illustrious  cor. 
respondent  for  his  courtesy  in  allowing  these  pages  to  he  the  medium  of 
puhlicalion  of  this  curious  manuscript  of  SIdI  Au  Capudan.  The  manner 
in  which  it  was  discovered  by  the  Baron  at  Naples,  after  30  years'  fruitless 
inquiry,  was  described  in  the  preamble  of  the  former  extract.  The  value 
set  upon  it  by  this  eminent  oriental  scholar,  induced  him  to  offer  to 
translate  the  whole  for  the  Oriental  Translation  Committee ;  but  through 
some  accident,  (we  can  ascribe  it  to  no  other  cause,)  an  offer  so  generous 
has  remained  unacknowledged.  "  Without  doubt,"  our  correspondent 
writes,  '*  the  book  would  deserve  much  more  the  care  of  the  Committee  than 
many  of  minor  interest  published  by  it;  but  although  to  my  volunteer  I  got 
no  more  answer  than  to  my  offer  of  an  edition  and  translation  of  Wabsof, 
a^r  hdifat  bdshed,  as  the  Persians  say,  and  with  the  assistance  and  remarks 
of  some  Indian  sea-faring  gentlemen  on  the  parts  already  translated,  I 
hope  to  send  chapter  after  chapter  to  your  Indian  Journal,  and  thus  we 
shall  be  independent  of  the  Committee." 

On  the  last  occasion  we  derived  some  little  assistance  from  the  Nakho^ 
das  of  the  Arabic  vessels,  in  recognizing  the  places  alluded  to  in  the  Sec- 
tion on  the  monsoons.  The  same  plan  we  have  been  prevented,  in  a  great 
measure,  from  following  now,  through  the  absence  of  these  traders,  who 
only  arrive  here  towards  the  end  of  the  south-west  monsoon  (Augusts 
September)  and  return  with  the  setting  in  of  the  north-east  wind  in  Fe- 
bruary-March. We  have,  however,  been  able  to  trace  most  of  the  principal 
named  on  the  map,  and  have  marked  them  in  foot  notes.  The  catalogue  of 
the  names  of  islands  in  the  Red  Sea  would  be—and  may,  we  hope,  still  bo— > 
of  great  use  to  the  officers  of  the  Indian  navy  now  engaged  in  its  survey* 
3  u 
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We  have  diBoovered  many  of  the  islands  and  capes  mentioned  by  Si'di'  in 
the  large  manuscript  chart  sent  round  for  the  use  of  the  steamer  Fofhe*  in 
its  passage  up  the  Red  Sea :  but  by  far  the  greater  number  of  islets  remain 
unnamed ;  and  to  them,  with  a  little  local  inquiry,  Si'di^'s  list  might 
doubtless  be  easily  applied.  The  book  is  also  of  great  service  in  pointing 
out  the  maritime  channeb  of  Arab  commerce,  at  the  period  perhaps  of  its 
highest  prosperity,  before  the  Portuguese,  the  Dutch,  and  the  English  had 
diverted  the  majority  of  the  Europe  supply  to  the  newly  discovered  route 
by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

The  Baron*  is  in  hopes  that  the  presence  of  sea-faring  Aralis  will  also 
enable  us  to  assist  him  in  understanding  the  prior  and  more  difficult  chap, 
ters  of  the  work,  wherein  is  discussed  the  manner  of  ''  making  the  pole/' 

(i^y)  or  taking  the  altitude  of  the  polar  star.  Here,  however,  we  have 
little  chance  of  success.  The  present  navigators  have  adopted  the  im- 
proved methods  of  Europe :  —they  take  their  latitude  by  the  sun,  and 
with  the  modem  sextant ;  and  the  richer  merchants  even  provide  their 
vessels  with  chronometers: — not  that  the  Arabs  yet  possess  translated 
tables  or  ephemerides  by  which  to  work  the  course  themselves ;  but  they 
almost  universally  employ  an  English  sailing  master,  to  whose  superior 
intelligence  they  implicitly  confide. 

Nothing  then  have  we  been  able  to  learn  of  the  instrument  used  by  the 
early  navigators  in  taking  their  latitude  from  the  circumpolar  stars ;  or 
of  the  measure  of  an  arc  called  i99ah&  (c^')  inch,  and  its  subdivision 

into  eight  sedtM  \f^)j)  ^^^  find  however  on  inquiiy  that  the  latter  term 
is  still  applied  to  terrestrial  measurement,  and  is  well  known  to 
nautical  people  of  the  present  day  as  the  fifth  part  of  a  geographical 
degree,  (twelve  nautical  miles.)  Though  this  measure  does  not  at  all 
accord  with  the  sailing  distances  quoted  by  Si'di'  Capcdan,  from  well 
known  places,  it  will  be  seen  presently  to  correspond  exactly  with  the  value 
of  the  celestial  inch  or  i$$abd  as  deduced  from  the  internal  evidence  of  the 
work  itself. 

The  Baron  Hammer  in  his  private  letter  to  us  writes  thus:  **  Concerning 

the  measure  of  (*'|;'  the  first  section  of  the  Illrd.  chapter  explains  as 
follows :  *  The  srdm,  f^j%  is  either  the  practical  one,  \^J^9  or  the  rAetpu 
rnw/,  ^^-^^'t  5  The  practical  is  one  of  the  eight  parts  in  which  day 
and  night  are  divided :  the  rhetorical  is  the  eighth  part  of  an  inch,  f^  9  in 

*  It  seems  we  erred  In  giving  tkat  designation  to  CouDsellor  Von  HAMMBm  la 
1833;  but  our  annonncement  proved  prophetic ;  the  Emperor  having  conferred  the 
title  on  him  In  December  1835,  upon  his  sncceeding  to  the  little  state  of  Hoinfeld, 
bequeathed  to  him  and  his  male  descendants  by  the  late  Conntess  Porgstau. 
(Cranstoun).  The  present  paper  is  a  proof  that  this  accession  of  honors  will  not 
detract  from  the  zeal  of  his  Oriental  studies.— Ed. 

t  We  are  inclined  to  think  that  this  word  ^<^Ha^)  UtttaMjf,  Is  an  error  of  the 


transcriber,  and  that  it  should  be  ^  fj^r**^'  u$turldlfijf,   appertaining  to  the  divi- 
sions of  the  astrolabe.— Ed. 
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the  asoenaon^  f  .>'  «nd  deacension  tlkac^l  of  the  atari.  For  exam- 
ple, if  you  go  north  and  make  the  star  kS^^t  eight  ftdm;  it  is  ele- 
vated one  inch :  and  if  you  go  south,  it  is  by  eight  zdms,  one  inch  depress. 

«d  ««*^,    This  is  the  whole  section  on  the  measure  of  the  f^J  (plural, 

r}/)  •«  explanation  which,  however,  helps  me  not  a  bit  to  understand 
the  true  measure  of  a  ssdm,  in  the  reckoning  of  the  ship's  course  so  fre- 
quently employed  in  the  subsequent  chapters.  Nor  have  I  been  able  to 
obtain  any  explanation  from  our  astronomers." 

We  will  now  venture  to  offer  the  explanation  which  has  occurred  to  our- 
selves from  perusal  of  the  present  translated  chapter  of  voyages,  and  the 
above  extract  conjointly. 

1.  The  xdm,  in  practical  or  vulgar  parlance*,  is  said  to  be  the  eighth 
part  of  the  day  and  night.  This,  doubtless,  applies  to  the  nautical  division 
of  the  twenty-four  hoars  into  8  watches,  generally  prevailing  among  ori- 
ental nations,  and  exactly  corresponding  with  the  Spaharg  of  the  Hindus*. 

2.  Again,  the  zdm  is  seen  above  to  be  the  eighth  part  of  the  ordinary 
inch  or  hsabd  ;  as  the  jo,  or  pam  of  the  Hindus,  is  the  eighth  of  their 
091^:  and  the  line  of  Europeans  is  the  eighth  of  their  inch  :  it  is,  in  fact, 
the  vulgar  subdivision  by  two  and  two,  both  of  the  unit  of  measure  and 
of  time.    Perhaps,  indeed,  z4m  may  be  a  mere  corruption  o{  Jo. 

It  would  seem,  that  to  suit  ordinary  capacities,  both  the  ieeabd  and  the 
xdm  had  been  transferred  to  the  arc  of  the  rude  quadrant  or  astrolabe 
used  by  the  Arab  seamen,  in  lieu  of  the  more  scientific  division  into  de- 
grees and  minutes.  Or  it  is  very  possible  that  in  still  ruder  times  the  aL 
titude  of  the  polar  star  above  the  horizon  was  actually  measured  by  fin- 
gers' breadths,  the  hand  being  held  out  at  the  natural  arms'  length  in 
front  of  the  face:  for  the  measure  of  the  arc  thus  subtended  would  nearly 
agree  with  the  value  of  the  isfobd  derived  from  other  considerations. 

The  actual  value  of  the  issabd  in  degrees  and  minutes  may  be  readily 
fbnnd  from  the  latitudes,  or  polar  altitudes,  of  known  places  extracted 
from  Si'di's  work.  Thus  the  elevation  of  the  pole  Cape  Guardafui  is 
always  quoted  at  ^  inch;  while  at  Jedda  it  is  called  10  inches ;  differ- 
ence, 5|  inches.  The  difference  of  latitude  by  our  mode  of  reckoning  is 
«P88'— !«**,  00'  =  9''98';  which  gives  nearly  P37'  for  the  Ueahd  or 
inch.  Now,  as  before  stated,  we  were  informed  by  an  Arab  Muallim  that 
the  xdtn  was  19  of  our  minutes,  or  6  udme  =  1  degree.  Therefore,  8  adme 
or  1  isetAd  should  be  equal  to  96' ;  or  1^  36',— so  close  an  accordance 
with  the  foregoing  result,  as  to  leave  no  doubt  of  the  value  of  the  issabd 
and  sfdm  being  96'  and  IS'  respectively  on  the  celestial  arc. 

It  still  remains  to  explain  the  divisions  of  the  lower  arc  of  their  rude 

instrument,  and  the  kids,  or  point  at  which  the  readings  of  the  upper  and 

lower  index  coincide,  as  also  the  point  whence  the  divisions  commence  on 

both  quadrants,  or  what  may  be  called  their  index  error. 

*  The  subdivision  of  the  pahar  iato  eight  gharit,  is  like  the  **  eight  bells'*  into 
which  our  nautical  watch  is  counted  off* 

3m  2 
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In  the  description  of  the  islands  of  the  Arabic  ooast^  it  will  be  seen  that 
as  the  readings  of  the  upper  limb  increase,  those  of  the  lower  quadrant 
decrease^  their  sum  being  constantly  14^  iuabSL 

Thus,  at  Saibdn,  (LoheiaJ  the  upper  reading  is  6},  lower  7|,  sum  14^. 
atJedda,  ditto  10      ,,        4^    ,,    14^. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  Xr»^  occurs  at  7^  inch,  or  7  UadbA 
1  ATdm,  thehalf  of  14^. 

Again,  for  the  zero  point  we  have  the  following  data  :— 

/nee  lot,       Uadbd  Men  poini 

By  the  Jedda  latitude «!•  M'—  10  X  1*>  36'  (=  16»  OC)  =  fi«  28' 

By  the  Guardafhi,  latitude  , 13    00  —  4^  X   1    36    (=    6    36)  s  6    94 

By  Darwesh,  or  Dorish,    18    30  —  8    XI    36    (=19    48)  —  6    49 

By  Loheia  or  Saib&D,    16    41  —  6|  x   1    36    (»  10    48)  »  4    63 

By  Wasaliat,  (FoBsalliftt,) 17    49  —  7i  X  1    36    («  19    94)  s  5    18 

ByDanek,   19    31  —  8i  X  1     36    (s  13    33)^5    59 

ByHaseek    sioaTe,  (Harik-simdr)^   19    50  --  8|  X  1    36    (a  13    66)  s  5    54 

The  average  index  error  or  zero  point  is  thus  found  to  be  5*  SV, 
or  in  round  terms  6^  degrees,  to  be  added  to  altitudes  taken  by  the  istabd 
scale.  The  only  conjecture  we  can  offer  as  to  the  origin  of  such  an  arbi- 
trary arrangement  is,  that  the  zero  has  been  fixed  at  the  lowest  elevation 
at  which  it  is  safe  to  trust  to  the  measurement  by  the  polar  star  :  so  that 
mariners,  on  finding  poUrU  fall  below  0  inches,  would  then  know  they 
should  take  their  latitude  by  Farkadain,  or  fi  and  7  ursao  minoris. 

The  zero  point  of  the  under  quadrant  may  be  easily  deduced  from  the 
foregoing  to  be  at  28^  18'  below  the  horizontal  line.  This  we  may  suppose 
was  the  highest  elevation  of  the  polar  star  observable  by  navigators  in  the 
Red  Sea  or  in  the  Persian  gulph.  Indeed  the  latitude  of  Suez  and  of  the 
mouths  of  the  Euphrates,  the  most  northerly  ports  visited  by  their  ships, 
being  30%  the  difference  between  this  and  S8°  18'  is  very  nearly  equal  to 
the  north  polar  distance  of  poktris  (1*  42') :  and  in  the  period  from  January 
to  July  it  would  be  only  the  inferior  meridional  passage  that  could  be 
observed.  It  is  generally  supposed  that  the  early  astronomers  regarded 
the  polar  star  as  stationary,  and  did  not  trouble  themselves  to  attain  even 
the  accuracy  we  are  giving  them  credit  for;  but  an  expression,  which  occurs 
in  a  following  page,  shows  that  this  was  not  the  case  ;  since  it  directs,  that 
'  if  it  be  not  time  to  take  the  polar  star,  then  another  star  is  to  be  substl^ 
tuted.' 

As  a  proof,  however,  that  no  great  accuracy  was  attainable,  it  may  be  re. 
marked  that  the  two  stars  called  by  the  Arabs  Farkadain  (iS  and  7  ursss 
minoris)  are  accounted  to  have  the  same  altitude;  whereas  in  reality  there 
is  a  difference  of  no  less  than  three  degrees  in  their  declination  ;  but  it  is 
probable  that  the  altitude  was  taken  constantly  by  either  the  upper  or  the 
lower  star,  although  we  have  no  data  here  to  decide  this  point. 

The  following  table  wiU  be  found  very  useful  for  the  conversion  of  iswbdi 
into  degrees  and  minutes.  In  it  the  quadrantal  difference  of  the  Far» 
kadain  is  assumed  at  6|  U$abd,  or  W+  6""  30',  =  NPD  Id"*  30',  which  is 
nearly  the  average  north  polar  distance  of  the  two  stars. 
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t 

SUvaiioH  of  Polaris, 

BUnation  of  Farka- 

North  LaiUude, 

[at  hit  ii^erior  meridimal  pauagt  /] 

datM. 

]>egreM.  Mtontet. 

By  upper  quadrant. 

Bu  lower  auadrant. 

B^  upper  quttdrani. 

IsiabA.    ZAm. 

IssabA.     Zim, 

l8sab&.      Zkm. 

0         0 

3           Sf 

.0         JI4 

4             0 

9        30 

6             0 

4          6 

■ 

6             0 

6        SO 

0         0 

14                9 

6             7 

7          6 

1          0 

13               9 

7            7 

8        49 

9          0 

19                9 

8            7 

10         18 

3          0 

11                9 

9            7 

11         64 

4          0 

10               9 

10            7 

13        30 

6           0 

9               9 

11            7 

16           6 

6           0 

8               9 

19            7 

16        64 

7           1  (kl 

as)     7              1 

18         18 

8          0 

6               9 

19         64 

9          0 

5               9 

91         30 

10          0 

4               9 

93           6 

11           0 

3               9 

94         49 

19           0 

9               9 

96         18 

13           0 

1                9 

98         18 

14           9 

0               0 

With  regard  to  the  value  of  the  gdm  in  terrestrial  measurement,  IS'  or 
12  nautical  miles*  would  perhaps  be  applicable  to  many  of  the  instances 
in  Si'di"s  work ;  for  example,  where  he  directs  that  in  running  down  the 
Malabar  coast  the  navigators  should  keep  five  zdtM  distant  from  the  shore« 
or  72  miles,  which  is  the  common  practice.  But  to  suit  other  cases,  the  earn 
must  be  assumed  at  half  a  degree  or  upwards ;  and  this  is  probably  attributa. 
ble  to  the  very  erroneous  notions  of  the  longitudinal  distances  of  places  pre- 
valent before  good  charts  were  formed.  With  the  aid  of  a  map,  however, 
and  the  bearings  given  by  our  author,  it  is  easy  to  describe  the  track  of 
his  several  voyages.  We  have  thus  derived  the  probable  measurements 
given  in  the  following  notes,  in  which  we  have  also  given  the  names  of 
the  places  on  our  charts  where  they  were  recognizable.— Ed.] 


TBB    NINTH    CHAPTER. 

Containing  an  explanation  of  some  Islands  and  Voyages,  and  precautions, 
the  knowledge  of  which  is  requisite /or  Navigators  in  the  Indian  Seas, 

First  Section. — 7^  islands  of  the  Arabic  coastf. 
The  island  Okhdn\  north  of  which  the   island  Katdma\  afterward? 
Sil  Noban*,  the  island  Sdna^,  then  the  two  islands  Badhidin*,  the  envi- 
rons  of  which  are  shallow ;  after  them  the  islands  Zutheldth*,  the 


'j^ 


•fc.Ui      '^yjx^      'AiL.     •     4~«ai 


•  iiiiiji 


*  Has  the  terrestrial  s^m  any  eonneetion  with  the/^on  or  pofana  of  the  Hindus, 
which  is  estimated  at  somewhat  more  than  10  miles  ? 

t  This  enumeration  of  islands  commences  from  near  Loheia,  lat.  15'  41'  on 
the  Arabic  coast,  in  front  of  which  lie  the  islands  of  Okbdne,  Kotama,  and  Loban, 
with  Camarmm  a  little  to  the  south.  Most  of  the  rest  are  not  to  be  fowid  by 
name  on  Capt.  Elwom's  new  ohart,— £d. 
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island  Hawaii,  the  island  Haula**,   which  is  situated  behind  Hawaii 
the  islands  Zu  Kas8dr*f  through  which  great  ships  cannot   pass; 
behind    Zd  Kassdr,  the  island    Mokammar4l,  and  behind   that  the 
island  Hodaife^^,  on  which  are  a  few  trees,  and  no  passage  between 
them  on  account  of  a  great  number  of  rocks ;  the  island  Hodai/e  Lb  the 
last  towards  Bdkil^  on  the  seaside  :  the  water  is  here  very  unclean.    On 
the  east  side  of  them  is  a  smaU  island  caUed  Masad',  but  no  passage 
between  them  ;  behind  them  the  island  JtA^/ii  ei  Kebir^W,  and  near  it  on 
the  nether  side  the  island  JihdH  ess^aaaghir^  ;  the  sea  between  them  is 
full  of  shallows,  to  east  of  them  the  island  Sd8o¥^  which  is  a  great  moun- 
tainous island :  on  the  western  side  of  it  a  shallow  called  amariya^K  Ap- 
proaching from  the  seaside  the  island  Sdsoh  is  in  sight  before  the 
amariya  ;  on  this  shoal  the  depth  of  the  water  is  five  fathoms  (kdldf.) 
Between  the  two  above  said  islands  the  great  and  little  JiM%  is  also  an 
amariya  or  shallow.     Be  it  known  that  the  cape  of  Jaxar  Fmrsdm**** 
lies  north  between  Sharfa**  and  Jaxd^*  on  the  sea  side  are  the  two 
islands  Zit  Khardbi^W  and  Zd   Saldb^'.   S&soh  is  on  the  sea  side  of 
these  two  islands  between  south  and  west.     On  the  sea  side  of  Sdsoh 
are  two  islands,   each  of  which  is  called  Dohr  jihdn  (back  of  the 
world.)     Be  it  known  that  the  island  of  Seil  Mothan"lX  is  the  end  of 
the  Persian  islands  :  on  the  sea  side  and  north  side  there  is  no  coast 
except  that  of  the  island  of  Irak  Ozdb^*.  The  backof  JoMr  Far«aii"§§« 
and  the  unclean  places  are  on  the  side  of  Irak  Oxdb  ;  towards  the  east 
side  lies  the  back  of  the  island  RakaV^ ;  the  most  eastern  of  all  is  the 
island  Joftida?\  from  thence  Borrassli^  is  in  sight.    There  is  a  small 


'  J^  n^    ^^•i  '^>^  •'^^  'JSW    '^^  "^'tt^W 

wi^i.,i   -u>iu,i   v^J**  "opS^;>^  'Vyjy^ 


II 


so 


*  Howali  ?  on  Abyssinian  coast,  16^  30%  can  hardly  be  intended. 

t  Rasher  ?  below  Camaran  ;  the  R.  may  be  miswritten  for  K.     (See  p.  449). 

I  Ras  Majarmla?  14^  30'.  ^  there  may  be  small  islands  so  called  from  their 
§  Hodeidah  Cape  ?  W  4.V.  J      proximity  to  these  capes. 

II  Z4bay9r  islands,  15*  2':  the  Z  is  probably  a  miswriting  of  K. 

S  Gebel  Zoyar,  or  Zeghir  of  map,  on  the  14th  parallel  of  latitude. 
**Theran?  17^  12\    The  word  Fandn  if  applied  farther  on  to  the  Abys- 
sinian coast,— it  is  probably  an  error  of  transcription. 
ft  Gorah,  17o  IC  U  Mutharhane,  17^  28'. 

§$  Perhaps  the  Cape  Jatar  Fwrtdn  which  is  mentioned  above.— *>R. 
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bank'  called  Akdif^,  After  the  island  Seil  al  Motahan  there  is 
nothing  but  sea,  but  on  the  border  of  the  sea  at  the  left  are  two  sandy 
islands  called  Foisailidt**,  At  their  lower  extremity  are  the  islands 
Jasira-i  8omra!*i  and  Zakre^,  Be  it  known  that  on  the  sea  side  of 
Rakab*  is  a  shaDow  in  which  the  ground  is  visible,  but  is  eight  fathoms 
deep.  Some  say  that  parts  of  it  are  impassable  for  ships ;  this  amariya 
or  shallow  is  called  Orl^  Fo$9ailidt ;  after  (south  of  ?)  the  FonaiUdi 
are  three  islands  called  Jdnuu^X*  On  the  sea  side  towards  the 
north  is  a  great  island  called  Zokdi^i,  and  on  the  south  side  a  long 
bank,  on  the  out  side^  of  which  are  the  breakers**,  called  Tihdl**\i 
Merit**,  but  the  water  has  eight  fathoms.  This  island  and  the  above 
mentioned  lie  south  on  the  sea  side  of  mount  Sfobaya^^,  From 
Jtkdl  Merir  in  the  direction  of  the  sea  side  and  towards  the  last  is  a 
Mhra  (shallow)  called  Irki  Isa  (Jesus's  vein  :)  the  shallowest  water  is 
there  two  fathoms  and  a  half,  and  the  deepest  eight  fathoms.  All  these 
amanye  (shallows  not  to  be  used)  are  in  the  Arabic  sea.  After 
Zokdk  is  a  great  island  called  Maasaabd^^  on  which  are  some  trees  ; 
on  its  beginning**  is  a  small  ridge**  caUed  Boddr,  After  Maassaba 
are  four  great  islands,  called  Bahr^ul-Kabir,  (the  great  sea ;)  the  two 
most  southerly  are  called  Lam^'^  and  Han  * .-  they  are  situated  on  the 
sea  side  of  mount  S»abaya ;  after  them  is  the  ridge''  Ahlaj^f\  ;  on  the 
south- west  of  it  is  a  great  bank**  called  Sholn  Yahytfi^;  on  the  north 
side  of  the  island  Ablaj  is  a  mountainous  bank,  which  is  a  long 
ridge,  and  extends  till  to  the  ridge  of  Kimdri^,  and  is  next  the  island 
Forayed,  Between  them  is  a  Ritkd**;  that  is  to  say,  a  rock.  On  the 
sea  side  of  the  mountainous  ridge  is  the  island  Darwfsh^H,  On  the 
sea  and  north  side  is  a  bank''  called  Helye^§,  and  on  the  north  side  a 
great  island  called  Skobain^H  ;  after  it  the  island  Mdshka^^^,  and 


•>y  » AS3,  -  j^j;o  "v-*  "h^  "c/*^   '**"^ 

•  Wvisaleat,  of  Capt.  Elwom's  map,  in  Utitude  17^  42^ 

t  Simer,  eait  of  ditto.  I  Shab  el  jnrmah,  17o  34'. 

I  Zoogah,  180  5'.  It  EUlthaUer  ?  18o  15'. 

f  A  moaatain  oa  the  coait  ?  Gabel  Tase  Sharme  ? 

••  Mastaba,  18«  14^  ft  Aboo  Lelf  (on  the  shore.) 

U  DorUh,  18«  31'.  |§  HaUi  ?  S.  of  Coomeflddah. 

III!  Shabbane,  18«  44^.  %%  Mooihka. 
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west  to  it  lies  the  island  ShCka^*,  which  is  also  a  great  island ;  on  the 

sea  side  a  great  bank'  called  Shob  Sowaidi*  ;  on  the  north  and  land 

side  of  the  island  Shtkan  is  the  island  Zd  ShaJ<h*f,     On  the  western 

side  is  a  shallow'  called  Irk-ul-oy^ra^  J    next  to  it  a  segment^  called 

KUaei  Zaidi^.     Afterwards  on  the  sea  and  north  side  an  island  called 

Tajedde^t,  and  on  the  sea  and  north   side  of  this  a  ridge'H  called 

Zohrai  Kassr^\  and  an  island  called  Takshef**:  on  its  sea  side  a  ridge^' 

called  Zohrai  Takshef^*;    in  the  neighbourhood    of  this  are  great 

banks^'  called  Dakhakhin^^.     Be  it  known«  that  between  the  islands  of 

Ddneh^  and  Tajedda  both  are  in  sight>  if  there  is  no  hazy  weather*** 

These  (of  DakhakhinJ  mn  down  to  Danek  and  Ti^edda  towards  the 

west ;  from  the  Dakhakhin  yoa  see  the  island  Shohag'Zokdif^^ ;  these 

islands  lie  from  Ddnek  towards  the  coast  ef  Ywmant  that  is  to  say* 

south,  on  one  side  of  Shobax-zokdr  is  the  island  W&ssdl  Owun  Dakresh^ : 

on  the  land  side  of  Ddnek  towards  Syria,  that  is  to  say*  norths  are  in 

some  distance  some  segments  (portions  of  rock**  ?)  called  Ihn  SoomP. 

The  islands  called  Ddnek  are  three  :  the  first  to  the  south  is  called 

ShobaZ'Zokdr,  and  the  next  northern  one  Khabtr^,  on  the  sea  side  of 

it  is  a  segment*^  called  0mm  Moen*,  north  of  which  lies  Ddnek,  the 

greatest  of  all ;  round  it  are  four  banks^.     On  the  land  side  is  a 

passage  between  them  and  Ddnek ;  they  are  called  MeJMan^,  Makh^ 

ref^,  Korb^,  and  KehUf^.  After  Ddnek  are  four  islands  called  Ehhrez^ 

gihdr^  :  the  name  of  the  first  is  Matate^**,  of  the  second  •/odlatf**tt,  of 

the    third  Marmd^U,  and  of  the  fourth  Zi^rai  Marmd.     On  the 

land  side  of  them  towards  N.  N.  £.  is  a  segment**  called  ZeindV, 

and  here  N.  the  Shob  Salim,  a  long  bank  ;  from  here  towards  £.  S. 

£.  are  three   islands  in  sight.     After  Zihdr  follow  two  banks  9xA 

two  called  Homais^ ;  north  of  them  are  no  islands,  but  only  some 


} 
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*  Shaker,  18o  a3'.  f  Doshagea. 

X  T«gdab,  18*  58'.  $  Marked  dangerooi  patches  in  chart. 

II  Dahoac,  I90  32'.  t  Shab  Aitngga,  19«  22'. 

••  MaUtoo,  19o45'.  ft  Jedere.  U  Mwwnwh,  2  ul. 
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segments,  the  names  of  irbich  are  iRehdi*,  MajrhUl^,  and  Hakan^; 
the  last  Hes  to  the  land  side  and  north  to  Majrddih  ;  on  the  western 
side  of  Hakan  is  a  segment  called  Magharriya*  above  Kaiian^; 
after  it  comes  Tofiyt^^,  after  it  the  segment  S$orunC\,  and  after- 
wards 8hob  Kamdni^X,  which  is  in  the  height  MantaJ^,  Afterwardi 
Khoshaat*^^  on  the  height  of  8$dm(ma^^Ji,  after  it  Irk-gkordlf^, 
after  it  Metmdrfi'**,  which  is  on  the  height  of  the  Black  Cape,  Rdsol' 
aowadff.    These  islands  are  the  last  of  the  Arabian  seas. 

8bcond  Sbction.  0/  the  islands  on  the  PersianXt  coast. 
Hie  first  are  those  of  the  islands  Dahiak^*^^  situated  south ;  the  first 
of  these  islands  is  Mokaidah^,  afterwards  Mahlaidn^^,  then  the  island 
Zahkar",  afterwards  Zukarsh  Bent  Aaddi^*:  on  the  sea  side  of  Zdhbar  and 
ZHkarsh'vi  a  bank»  csWeO"  Z^fokda?^.  After  Zdkarsk  is  the  island 
Stfdki^,  afterwards  Balafaf^ ;  on  the  sea  side  of  it  is  the  ridge  Beni 
Tamarkasi^;  after  it  comes  great  Hdtegavnd  little  Hdtegt^M  ;  after- 
wards Dosdnufi*,  afterwards  Taratt^,  afterwards  Dalikaf",  afterwards 
Delfaida^,  afterwards  Nahali^,  afterwards  Ghobdri^,  afterwards 
Jadk^,  afterwards  KMhd^;  between  these  two  is  Makhddha 
Bent  Amtrn^ ;  afterwards  Harma^ ;  this  is  the  last  of  the  northern 
iilands  on  the  sea  side ;  but  there  are  some  islands  on  the  western 
side  near  the  shore.  After  Hamud  towards  the  land  side,  and  N. 
the  island  Rdmidf^,  afterwards  Auwdli  Sent  Hatew^^,  afterwards 
Aw>dli  SkkrtF,  afterwards   Ssil   Katin^,  afterwards  Bent  Alawse^, 

'J^j    Wi^lr^    '^    '^ij^    'J^^'   '  ^^  '  fV'^ 


••ilUo       "--oxL.     "eAW-     "^5^      '' ^^^^i^yj^j^ 


•  Tatteffah,  2lo  0.       f  Serome  CUff.       X  Cobane.         %  Ul  CuiMr  Shtmior. 

H  Simanuu  %  Urgo  Gorab.  **  Mooamarea. 

ft  The  Cape  immediately  aoath  of  Jeddah. 

XX  By  Ptrtian  it  may  be  presumed  Abytsmien  must  be  intended.    Perbapa 

^^ji  is  a  miscopy  for    ^^^i*^  H^bshim  or  c/^^^'  Afrieem, 
H  DAsfaCf  near  JfoiMMi.  None  of  tbe  iaianda  of  this  gronpe  can  be  traced  by 

the  namea  here  giveny  nntii  we  come  to  the  northernmoat. 
MU  Two  large  islands  north  of  Dkaise. 
It  Howalee  Hnttoob  and  Shoerah,  16«  30'* 
3n 
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afterwards  tiie  iaUmd  of  I>«^'.  This  idand  aitnatod  on  tbe  laxMi 

and  N.  ia  the  last  of  the  idasda  Dahlek.   If  yoa  proceed  from  ffcrma/ 

N.  E-  one  day  and  night,  your  coarse  leada  yon  to  the  islands  of 

Tahyrdt*,  which  are  seven  islands,  four  of  which  arc  situated  on  the 

aea  side  and  three  on  the  land  side ;  one  of  those  situated  on  the 

land  side  is  called  Delktu^,  one  Beni  Hatem\  one  TattakO',  and  one 

tLdkt^ ;  the  three  on  the  land  side  are  called  ZMorAlf ,-  after  the 

four  islands  situated  on  the  sea  side  are  on  the  north  two  islands,  a 

great  one  called  Mo9^mara^\,  and  a   small  one  called  JTori*.    On 

the  western  side  of  Mosdmara,  as  fsr  as  the  eye  can  reach,  are  two 

great  islands  and  sandy  shoals  called  Loh^   and  Diiitf^;   after 

them  is  on  the  north  a  great  island  called  Ziilkefia^\  and  farther  mi. 

three  islands  are  seen.    Next  to  them  and  at  some  distance  from  the 

shore  near  Zu'l  atela'*  is  an  island  called  Tarmbo'^.      After  ZMefU 

on  the  sea  and  N.  side  is  a  small  island  called  Tamttrshah^%  there 

is  a  hank**  and  on  it  a  rock  resemhling  a  chair.     After  Tcmuanhak 

north  is  the  island,  little  Bdr-Mdaa*^,  which  is  a  little  round  island,. 

on  which  are  some  tombs  and  trees  and  shrobs  of  tooth-pikes.    To 

the  N.  of  it,  and  at  some  distance,  is  the  island  Bdr-MUmt  Kab&^^**, 

a  great  island  on  which  large  trees  are  growing ;  afterwards,  towards 

the  land  side,  in  the  direction  of  W.  N.  W.  is  an  islandcalledBdrAo^Hti^ 

and  in  the  vicinity  of  it  a  bank"  which  is  called  Shobi  RdwuiK?^. 

From  Bdrkat  in  the  direction  of  tme  west  is  an  island  called  Mdsa 

li<dthdf^.     Be  it  known,   that  if  one  of  these  two  islands  is  seen,. 

the  other  is  hidden  ;  but  if  you  pass  between  them,  both  are  seen. 

After  BdT'-MUsa  Kabir  to  the  N.  is  the  island   Hindjodt^t ;   this  is 

the  last  of  the  northern  islands  on  the  sea  side.     On  the  south  side  of 

these  islands  is  a  great  bank  called  the  long  one",  and  after  it  a 

small  one.     If  you  steer  from  Hindjodr  true  west,  you  come  to  the 

port  Mfurilu^,  which  is  at  the  height  of  SawaJfUf?^^. 


•l^      •ATy    '^v£JLJ*>       "AlAsI^i      ''iXiV^i       "^y 


•  Dahrat  Abbeed,  &c.  18o  15^  f  MusMrmroo.  18o  50^. 

X  Locha  and  Undeeiellee.  %  Jottat  Tromba.        ||  Timenhear,  18©  5(5*. 

^  Barmosa  Segera.  ••  In  lat.  19«  13'.     ft  Barkoot  and  ito  Sbab. 

XX  Hindse  Geedam.  %%  Saakin,  one  of  the  chief  porta. 
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Tab  Thibd  Sbotion.-— Qf  Voyages  and  mdicaiious  of  the  eoaets  being 

near, 

FiBST  VoTAOB  from  Bdbobnandam*  to  moimt  Zokgt*  and  Sai^^ 
hdn^ ;  you  go  fint  in  the  direction  N.  W.  by  N.  half  a  zdm\ 
then  Bteering  N.  N.  W.  yon  come  to  cape  Zokar,  and  monnt  Ardl^ 
IB  in  sight  on  the  left  ride ;  if  from  Zokar  yon  wish  to  proceed  to 
Kamrawfi,  and  you  ateer  N.  by  W.  yon  come  to  Rakba^[.  Here 
yon  aee  for  the  first  time  the  island  Zaeha^X'  The  oonrse  from 
Zokar  to  Saibdm  goes  in  the  direction  N.  W.  by  which  yon  come 
first  to  Abaaefi,  and  then  to  Saibdni,  which  are  seen  on  the  right. 
Be  it  known,  that  if  yon  steer  true  west  yon  come  to  Mokaidahi,  and  if 
yon  take  from  Saibdn  the  direction  W.  by  N.  yon  come  to  the  two 
Haiia  (the  great  and  small  one.)  If  from  Saibdn  yon  follow  the 
direction  W.  N.  W.  yon  come  to  Beni  Antar  and  Harmal,  which  are 
islands  of  the  Persian  (African)  coast ;  from  SaMn  going  straight  to 
the  pole  yon  come  to  Badkiain :  from  Saibdn  going  N.  by  W.  yon  come 
to  the  two  islands  Jehdn  (the  great  and  small  one),  which  are  on  the 
Arabian  coast. 

Sbcond  Votaob  yrom  Saibdn  (LoheiaJ  to  Jedda, 

From  Saibdn' to  Jedda  with  an  nnfavorable  wind,  the  voyage  is 
performed  from  four  inches  to  fonr  .inches  by  degprees  in  the  follow- 
ing way«  First  from  Saibdn  where  the  pole'*  wants  a  quarter  to 
seven  inches^,  yon  steer  four  edms  N.  W.  and  afterwardb  N.  W.  by 
N.  If  the  contrary  wind  is  very  strong,  the  course  to  be  steered  is 
£.  by  N.  and  true  east,  or  near  it ;  if  the  wind  is  a  middle  one,  yon 
steer  N.  £.  or  N.  £.  by  N.  If  in  your  measurement  the  inferior 
quadrant*'  gives  an  inch"^*  and  a  quarter,  the  ship  is  on  a  spot 
distant  seven  inches  (measurement)  from  the  pole.  If  in  this  place 
l3ie  northern  wind  ceases,  you  may  lay  to  or  tack.  If  it  blows  a 
hard  northern  wind,  you  look  for  the  Arabic  coast,  and  go  to  Badkiain^ 
or  near  it.  On  the  sea  ride  of  Badkiain  is  a  shoal  (amariaj ;  that  is 
to  say,  a  place  where  you  see  the  ground  of  the  sea ;  with  a  weak 
northerly  wind  yon  go  to  Mokammar,  or  in  the  vicinity  of  it.  The 
said  islands  are  one  near  the  other.  If  the  pole  is  seven  inches  and 
a  quarter,  and  the  inferior  quadrant  seven  inchestti  and  a  strong 
northern  breeze,  you  go  to  Eswum  and  Mesed ;  and  if  there  is  but 

•  AtMbftB  of  maps,  off  Loheia,  15^  41' ;  long.  42o  52^. 
t  Saddle  island  in  the  Zebayera  ?  X  Rather  ?        $  Or  Loheia. 

II  Dhalae  iiUad.  f  See  introductory  remarka,  »  Lat.  16o  IS^ 

••  Thia  ahonld  be  7|  inches.  ft  Let  17o  6'. 
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little  of  a  nortliem  irind,  yoa  go  to  Jikdn  and  8mil^'m§tktm^*. 
If  the  pole  is  made  by  seven  indiea  and  half  >  and  the  inferior  quad- 
rant wants  a  quarter  to  seven,  and  the  wind  blows  strong  from  the 
north,  yon  go  from  thence  to  Khobat*,  where  some  shoab  are  seen ; 
with  a  litde  northern  breeze  yon  go  to  FotaaiHdtf;  if  the  pole  wants 
a  quarter  to  eight,  and  the  inferior  quadrant  shows  six  and  a  half,  and 
the  northern  wind  blows  strong,  yon  go  to  FoMsaiUdt,  where  it  is 
the  best  to  remain,  becanse  on  its  sea  and  north  side  is  infinite  nib-> 
bish,  that  is  to  say,  unclean  places  ;  with  a  weak  northern  wind  yon 
go  to  MaoBBobali^l  or  to  the  island  Lam*.     If  the  pole  is  made  by 
eight  inchesf ,  and  the  inferior  quadrant  marks  six  and  a  half  (^  ?),  and 
the  wind  blows  strong  from  the  north,    you    go  to  DwrwiMU^  ot 
near  it ;  if  there  is  but  little  northern  wind  you  go  to  Zoo  8kajeekf^» 
where  much  precaution  is  required  on  aooonnt  of  the  bank  SowmdC 
If  the  pole  is  made  by  eight  inches  a  quarter,  and  the  inferior  quad* 
rant  mariLS  six  inches,  and  the  wind  blows  strong,  you  go  to  Dakka 
KheW  or  to  the  island  Tak$hef^  or  near  it.       With  a  small  breeze 
you  go  to  Ddnek,     If  the  poje  is  made  with  eight  inches  and  a  half* 
and  the  inferior  quadrant  marks  six  inches*"^  less  a  quarter,  and  the 
wind  blows  strong  you  go  to  Ddnek,  and  with  a  small  northern  wind 
to  Hareik  Semar*.     If  the  pole  wants  one  quarter  to  nine  inches* 
«nd  the  inferior  quadrant  marks  five  and  a  half  (Lat.  1 9®  SC),  and  the 
wind  blows   strong,   you  come  to  Hareik  Semdr,  and  with  a  small 
northern  breeze  to  Bdher-zehdr^^ ,  with  a  small  northern  breeze  you 
oome  to  Homm",  where  yoa  stop.      If  the  pole  is  made  by  nine 
inches  and  a  quarter,  and  the  inferior  quadrant  shows  five  inches,  you 
gp  to  Homais,  with  a  small  northern  breeze  you  go  to  Rdket*,  or 
near  it.     If  the  pole  is  made  by  nine  inches  and  a  half,  and  the  wind 
blows  strong,  you  go  to  Majrd<UJ^*ff    or  near  it.     With  a  small 
northern  breeze  yon  come  to  Ssordm^*tt  or  near  it ;  if  the  pole  wants 
a  quarter  to  ten,  afid  the  inferior  quadrant  shows  four  and  a  half, 
«Qd  the  wind  blows  strong,  you  go  to  Ssonim,  and  with  a  small 
northern  wind  you  come  to  Jeddm,    If  the  pole  is  ten  inohes§4,  and 

'^U.0     "Ui^i-    'j^Ji;^    ^^jl^lj^.    «'^,HU-     '-J-]; 

•  Matharhane.  f  Wauatiat.        t  Massnbah.    i  18o  18^        ||  Doriifa. 

f  Doihagea.  •*  Lat.  19o  6^  Dahnak  ia  in  19o  31'.  Vid.  mp. 

ft  Maharab!  of  the  map,  20o  14'.        H  Serome,  on  tbe  ooaat  of  Elwon,  or 
Sdrvm  island  of  Hoaaauaan,  21«  ».  §(  Lat.  21<>  aiK. 
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the  inferior  qaacbmnt  shows  four  inches  and  a  quarter,  yoa  go  right 
east  four  x6m»  towards  Jedda,  if  God  please.  Be  it  known  that  in 
the  sea  of  Jedda  yoa  find         as  yoa  find  conls  in  the  western 


Third  VoTAQn/rmn  Saibdn  fLoheiaJ  to  Sawdkem*, 
The  way  in  which  yoa  perform  a  voyage  from  Saibdn  to  Sawdken 
is  the  following.  From  the  place  where  the  pole  is  made  with  seven 
inchest  yoa  proceed  in  the  same  manner,  that  is  to  say  :  first,  if  the 
northern  gale  is  strong,  yoa  steer  £.  S.  £.  and  S.  £.  hy  £. ;  if  there 
is  bat  httle  wind,  N.  W.  by  W. ;  bat  the  true  way  from  Saibdn  to 
Samdken  is  by  Jedda,  If  the  northern  wind  blows  strong  yoa  go 
to  MoktddahX,  and  with  a  small  breeze  to  Hawateb^  (the  Hatfos)  or 
near  them.  Be  it  known,  that  on  the  sea  side  of  the  islands  of  Dahlek* 
is  an  amaria  (shoal)  and  an  akjo?,  that  is  to  say,  topook*  or  rocks 
which  are  not  seen;  the  most  remarkable  of  them  is  the  Ahfa 
Tamerkoi^  on  which  the  water  is  more  or  less  tiian  three  fathoms 
deep ;  great  precaation  is  necessary  in  all  these  places.  If  the  pole 
is  made  by  seven  inches  and  a  quarter,  and  the  inferior  quarter  marks 
seven  inches,  and  the  northern  wind  blows  strong,  yoa  go  to  the 
Hawaieb,  with  a  small  northern  breeze  to  Harmal  and  Beni  Antof*, 
or  near  it.  If  the  pole  is  made  by  seven  inches  and  a  half,  and  if  the 
inferior  quadrant  shows  seven  inches  less  a  quarter,  and  the  wind 
blows  strong,  you  go  to  Bet^  Antar  :  with  a  small  northern  wind  to 
Ifarmal,  or  it  is  seen  at  the  left  hand.  Be  it  known,  that  from  Harmai 
to  the  pole  or  N.  by  W.  two  rhumbs  and  a  half  is  a  shoal  Merai 
AarP  called  Harbobaf^  of  which  great  precaution  is  to  be  ta  ken. 
Going  along  the  coast  and  the  pole  wanting  a  quarter  to  eight,  and 
the  inferior  quadrant  showing  six  inches  and  a  half$,  and  the  wind 
blowing  strong,  you  torn  to  Torbet  Khassdi^  or  to  the  north  side  of 
it:  if  the  pole  is  ei^t  inches  and  the  inferior  quadrant  shows  six 
inches  and  a  quartern ,  and  the  northerly  wind  blows  strong,  you  go 
tqBatnHobib,*^yn%h%  small  northern  y/kind  to  Aantab^\  If  the  p<de 
ia  made  by  eight  inches  and  a  quarter,  and  the  wind  blows  strong, 
you  go  to  Mandel,  and  with  a  small  northern  breeze  to  Jim*'  or  near 
it.     If  the  pole  is  made  by  eight  inches  and  a  quarter  you  go  true  west 


•  SmakiM  by  Csptain  ELWON*t  duurt  lies  in  Lat.  19  <>  V,  Long.  37*  30\ 
t  Lst,  100  W.       X  Dhalac.  §  Ut.  i7o  54'.  ||  18<»  18. 
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to  TaJUUf  or  it  is  seen  on  the  right;  if  the  north  wind  is  bat 
weak  70a  go  to  Tamarshek*  or  Z^lkafla  :  on  the  left  hand  at  some 
distance  are  seen  some  islands,  as  Mo^amwra  and  La»ka^\,  If  the 
pole  wants  a  quarter  to  nine  inches,  and  the  inferior  quadrant  shows 
five  and  a  half,  and  the  north  wind  blows  strong,  you  go  to  TamarfAeA  or 
ZMafia,  and  with  a  small  breeze  to  Bar  i  Mi^sa  saaghirl.  If  from 
Bar  i  Mdm  ssaghlr  you  steer  true  west  towards  the  continent,  yoo 
go  from  Sttwdkor  or  Bur  i  Mdsa  Kabir  to  MoHyd^,  If  the  pole 
is  nine  inches,  and  the  inferior  quadrant  shows  five  inches  and  a 
quarter^,  and  the  wind  blows  strong,  you  go  to  Barkat*  or  near  it ; 
from  HiniJodr^^  true  west  you  go  to  Ma9erkal^%  ;this  portis  on  the 
i]^per  side  of  Sawdken,  If  the  pole  is  nine  inches  and  a  quarter,  and 
the  inferior  quadrant  shows  five  inches,  you  go  with  a  strong  wind 
from  Hind  Jodr  to  Saw6ken ;  with  a  small  breese  to  the  superior 
part  of  Saw4ken :  where  is  nothing  but  mountains.  Mark  that  if  in 
these  parts  you  go  tacking  with  a  north  wind,  the  rule  is  to  hold  the 
middle  between  the  Arabian  and  Persian  (African)  coast,  and  that  if  you 
side  to  one  of  th^m  you  never  attain  your  object.  On  the  south  side 
the  bank  Rds-eskabak''**  called  Hdwi^  is  opposite  the  island  Tamttrshek, 
On  the  north  side  the  end  of  Shabak  is  opposite  Bar  i  Mdsa, 

Fourth  Votaob /rom  Jedda  to  Aden. 
The  way  of  the  voyage  from  Jedda  to  Aden  is  the  following.  If 
you  start  from  Mesmdri  you  go  two  rhumbsff  S.  S.  W.,  afterwards 
two  rhumbs  S.  by  W.,  afterwards  two  rhumbs  to  the  south  pole,  turn 
then  and  steer  S.  £.  by  £.  from  thence  yon  steer  S.  £.  to  ZokarXX, 
From  Zokar  you  run  one  rhumb  S.  by  W.  afterwards  S.  S.  £.  to 
Babel  Mandam ;  from  thence  one  rhumb  in  the  direction  £.  S.  £., 
then  £.  by  S.  to  A'arc^,  from  thence  you  foUow  the  direction  E.  by 
N.  to  Adan  in  Fanuui,  which  is  a  celebrated  port,  and  is  commonly 
called  the  Pearl  Aden^^,  though  there  are  no  pearb  at  Adan  $  but  as  it 
is  a  great  port,  this  name  arises  probably  from  its  trade  in  pearls ;  in 
the  same  way  you  call  the  cocoanuta,  which  come  from  Bengal  JTaftlT* 
/ion,  because  they  come  by  the  way  of  Kah^l,  Cornelians  of  Yamam 
are  found  at  Aden  in  immense  quantities. 

*  Timerthear,  I80  56'.      f  Dahreat  Abgod  ?    X  Barmosa  Segere,  19^  3'. 
19o  54' ;  8hab  Barkooi  if  in  19®  14'  ||  Hindee  Geedam,  19*  %l\ 

f  Mersa  Arakea,  on  the  coast,  20^  13'.  —  Ul  Shebek,  I80  44% 

tt  Perhaps  mum.  H  Gebel  Zoogar,  14«  0*. 
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FirTH  VoTAOB /rom  Smcdken  to  Aden. 

The  way  Sawdken  to  Adan  is  the  following :  The  Toyage  may  be 
performed  in  two  different  ways.  From  the  180th  day  till  about  the 
230th  of  the  Yazdqferdian  year*,  (beginning  with  the  Nmtrdz;)  that 
18  to  say,  from  the  45th  day  till  to  the  95th  day  of  the  Jelaulian  year, 
when  the  sea-faring  shuts  ;  the  voyage  begins  fromimdemeath/SAa^a^a* 
and  you  follow  the  coast  till  cape  Mdrd^ ;  from  Mdrdt  two  zdms 
true  east,  then  two  sdmB  £.  by  S.,  then  two  sdnui*  E.  S.  £. ;  from 
thence  turning  to  S.  £.  you  come  to  Saibdn  ;  if  from  Saibdn  you  wish 
to  make  Kamrdn,  you  go  true  east,  till  you  see  the  islands  of  Kotdma^ 
and  Oktan^  ;  from  thence  to  Kamrdn  is  the  Ssdheb  Darke  Rohbdn*  ? 
If  you  sail  from  RakhaX  one  xaum  towards  the  south  pole  you  come 
to  the  mountain  of  Zokar^,  and  from  thence  you  proceed  in  the  same 
manner  as  it  has  been  mentioned  before. 

The  second  way  of  performing  this  voyage  is  with  the  monsoon  which 
sets  in  with  the  280th  day  of  the  Yaxdajerdian  year  (12th  Aug.)  which 
is  the  145th  of  the  Jeldlian,  or  near  it.  Sailing  from  Ratk€£'^  you  steer 
right  east,  because  in  this  season  the  south-western  winds  prevail. 
If  you  do  not  set  out  below  Shahaka,  set  out  from  above  it,  going 
between  the  islands  and  Shahaka,  till  you  are  passed  the  sea  islands, 
little  Bdr-MiUa^  and  such  ones,  you  follow  the  course  of  true  east. 
As  soon  as  the  islands  disappear  you  sail  S.  £.  till  the  pole  is  marked 
seven  inches  and  a  quarter ;  you  go  then  S.  £.  by  E.  to  Saibdn, 
This  is  the  course  with  a  favourable  wind,  but  if  it  is  not  favourable 
it  is  quite  different. 

Sixth  VoTAGB/roj»  ZaiW**  to  Rujurdt. 

The  way  of  performing  it  is  the  following.  After  having  left  Aibdrfi 
and  after  having  passed  the  unclean  places,  you  steer  N.£.  by  £.  till  you 
see  the  mountains  of  Aden ;  from  thence  true  east,  till  you  lose  sight 
of  the  mountains  of  Aden ;  from  thence  E.  by  N.  three  or  four  days  ; 
then  £.  N.  £.  If  you  do  not  see  the  mountains  of  Aden  you  go  N. 
E.  by  E.  till  the  pole  marks  five  inchesff ;  from  thence  in  the  manner 
above  said.  Be  it  known,  that  in  Gujerdt  grow  indigo,  ginger,  cocoa- 
nuts,  tamarind,  and  the  tree  Tdri^ H,  each  bunch  of  which  gives  every 
day  a  pitcher  of  wine  ;  there  is  abo  the  Paum}\  that  is  to  say,  tanbdl 

•  7tk  May  to  26th  June.  t  Amaret,  18o  19^ 

t  Saddle  island.  $  Zoogar,  the  gdm  miiflt  here  be  taken  at  one  degree. 

H  Trinkatah  ?  18o  45' ;  another  name  for  Sbabak.  f  Barmoosa. 

**  Ztkla^  east  of  Babelmandal,  to  Gnjerat.  ft  I^t  13o  30'.  U  The  toddy  palm. 
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trees,  and  a  great  nnmber  of  Tdhau  trees  fTuja)*,  from  the  branches 
of  whicb  the  bunches  descend  as  roots  ;  there  are  bats,  the  wing^  of 
which  measure  more  than  a  yard  ;  there  is  also  a  great  number  of 
Zok^m  treest*  and  an  infinite  number  of  parrots  and  apes,  so  that 
you  might  call  it  the  country  of  apes. 

Sbvsnth  VoTAOB^om  Barhara}X  to  Gmjerdt, 
If  you  start  from  Khorsaid^  you  follow  the  direction  N.  N.  E.  till 
you  come  to  where  the  measure  is  eqnal$,  which  has  been  explained  in 
the  former  chapters,  and  from  thence  you  proceed  in  the  way  above 
mentioned. 

Eighth  Votaob /rpm  Aden  to  Gvjerdt, 
If  you  start  from  Aden,  you  go  true  east  till  you  lose  sight  of  the 
mountains  of  Aden  ;  you  continue  to  hold  the  same  route  a  day  and 
a  night,  then  E.  by  N.,  till  the  southern  wind  sets  in,  then  E.  N.  E.  if 
possible,  and  if  not,  you  follow  the  above  course  and  go  then  E.  N.  E. ; 
if  th  ere  be  Httle  motion  with  the  Awelam^  (?)  there  is  no  harm  in  it  \ 
if  a  closer  course  is  pursued  you  side  to  E.  by  N.  and  return  from 
thence  again  to  E.  N.  E..  till  the  measure^jl  is  equal ;  in  this  measure 
Lyrt^  is  five  inches,  or  Sagittal  six  inches,  or  Canopus  and  Lyra  are 
equal  to  three  inches  and  a  half.  Under  this  measure  (height)  you  see  in 
the  sea  frequently  sea  snakes,  which  ought  to  be  taken  care  of,  as  it  is 
a  good  sign ;  if  you  do  not  see  them  foUow  your  way  in  the  direction 
right  east  till  you  see  them,  and  then  change  again  your  course  to 
E.  by  N.  till  you  see  Und.  The  best  rule  is  to  trust  to  the  soundings 
and  not  to  the  sea-snakes,  which,  if  they  prove  true,  show  themselves 
twice  and  thrice  a  day.  Be  it  known,  that  sometimes  in  the  monsoon 
Damdm  the  ship  is  thrown  by  the  current  towards  the  Persian  shore 
like  mount  Koholdd  Dabbaghdi^  ;  at  this  time  the  ship  finds  itself  in 
the  barbarian  channel ;  there  great  precaution  is  necessary  against 
the  whirlpools ;  besides  this  place  there  are  such  between  Gujerat 
and  Sind  in  the  gulph  Jakad'**,  where  the  wind  blows  continually 
from  the  sea.  and  the  current  comes  from  the  shore,  so  that  waves 

•  The  Bur  or  Baniaa  tree.  f  Secj  or  EaphorbU  HguUria,  Ro  XBuaou. 

t  Ut.  lOo  30',  Long.  45o  10'.       $  The  kidt  or  16^  54*.  ||  Lat.  16o  54' 

%  There  must  be  lome  miitake  in  these  stars,  as  Lyra  would  have  a  merkKo^ 
aal  altitude  of  68o  30'  and  Sagitta  much  more.  Canopus  also  could  not  be 
above  the  horison  along  with  Lyra,  as  in  the  given  latitude  this  star  only  rises 
after  Lyra  seU ;  and  it  attains  an  elevation  of  19o  on  the  meridian. 

••  Point  Oijfat,  at  the  eutranoe  of  the  gulph  of  Cutch. 
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and  contrary  currents  are  not  wanting,  and  a  ship  falling  in  with  them 
runs  gpreat  risk  to  be  lost,  if  it  is  not  saved  by  the  grace  of  Grod ;  so 
it  is  necessary  to  avoid  lliese  places.  You  must  turn  from  the  Persian 
shore  to  the  Arabian,  and  steer  N.  N.  E.  and  N.  £.  by  N.  till  you 
are  out  of  reach  of  this  dangerous  place,  after  which  you  steer  again 
£.  N.  £.  Know  that  the  wind  of  Canopus  (S.  S.  E.)  is  not  to  be 
trusted  till  the  pole  is  made  with  six  inches  or  six  inches  and  a 
quarter ;  the  flood  runs  then  true  E.  The  signs  of  a  tempest  are  great 
distress^  and  the  summer  birds  called  in  Yaman,  ijdm},  also  the  birds 
bani  safd/^  and  amm  ul  aandnP ;  these  birds  keep  then  to  the  shore,  flying 
in  the  summer  on  the  sea ;  sometimes  you  see  them  till  where  the 
pole  is  made  with  nine  inches,  (L&U  19*  54'.) 

NiSTH  VoYAOB,  from  Kashan**  to  Gujerdt, 

If  you  set  sail  from  Leiben^  you  follow  the  direction  E.  S.  £.  and 
£.  by  S.  during  night  time,  when  for  the  most  part  the  northerly 
wind  ceases.  From  S.  S.  E.  there  is  a  heavy  swell ;  therefore  it  is 
advisable  to  keep  the  high  sea;  if  during  night  time  the  wind  dimi- 
nishes and  you  find  yourselves  at  sea,  lay  to  till  the  wind  becomes 
fresh  again ;  but  if  it  be  fair,  you  go  twelve  zdm^  true  east,  return 
then  to  E.  N.  E.  till  Sagitta  is  six  inches  or  Lyra''  five  inches,  or 
Canopus  and  Zyrof  come  equally  to  three  inches  and  a  half.  If  in 
this  height  you  see  really  sea-snakes,  you  follow  the  course  of  E.  by 
N.  till  land  is  seen.  If  the  sea-snakes  are  not  seen,  you  steer  true  east 
till  you  see  them,  and  return  then  to  E.  by  N.  The  sign  of  the 
presence  of  the  sea-snakes  are  great  numbers  of  birds,  as  the  SotcaiiH^ 
and  kordni^.  In  some  years  the  sea-snakes  and  the  birds  Sowaidi  are 
seen  on  the  Arabian  coast.  If  you  are  leaning  towards  the  Arabian 
shore,  and  the  pole  is  made  with  nine  inches  or  near  it^,  it  is  guessed 
that  you  are  come  near  the  Indian  land  ;  but  this  is  not  certain,  because 
these  birds  do  not  deserve  much  credit,  as  some  years  they  are  seen, 
and  in  other  years  they  are  not  seen-;  sometimes  they  are  to  be  seen 
in  great  numbers,  and  sometimes  but  few. 

TjiNTH  VoYAOB, /rom  Khala/dt^^  to  Gujerdt. 

If  you  start  from  Khalafdt  you  keep  the  sea  till  you  come  to  cape 
Fartak^^h  i^om  thence  you  run  twelve  zdwis  true  east,  then  to  £.  N. 
£.  or  £.  by  N.,  as  it  has  been  mentioned  before. 

*  Kisseen  on  south  coast  of  Arabia  ;  Long.  51^  &'. 
f  Wrong  atan,  (vide  supra)  Or.  Dokm  calls  Lyra  uUalbak,  not  taidar. 
I  Aboat  20^'  N.  Lat.    §  Maculla  ?      ||  Cape  Fartash.  N.  £.  of  Kisseen. 
3  o 
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Elbtsnth  Voyage, /row  Zcfai*  to  Gu/erdt. 

Setting  sail  from  Zofdr  you  go  S.  E.  by  S.  or  near  it  till  yoii 
get  into  the  open  sea,  into  which  cape  Marbd^f  stretcheft  out  a  long 
way.  From  thence  yon  go  E.  N.  E.  or  E.  by  N.  till  yon  oome  to 
the  kids*  (Lat.  17*^)  (the  measurement  explained  in  former  chapters). 
At  Zofdr  grow  also  cocoanuts. 

Twelfth  yoYAQE,from  Kdlhdt^  to  Gujerdt. 

Setting  sail  from  KdlhdtX  you  follow  a  true  eastern  course  tiU 
you  see  the  sea-snakes,  and  if  you  see  them,  you  return  towards  the 
coast,  till  Lyra*  is  marked  by  four  inches  and  a  half;  from  thence 
you  steer  true  east  till  you  come  to  the  shore ;  this  is  the  course  per- 
formed with  the  monsoon  AM :  but  at  the  time  of  other  monsoons 
you  follow  the  direction  E.  by  S.  till  you  are  come  to  the  kids 
(measurement  explained  in  the  former  chapters),  from  thence  true 
east  till  to  the  end. 

Thirtebnth  Voyage, /rom  Maskdt  to  Gt^erdt, 

If  from  these  ports  you  wish  to  make  Concmi^,  you  follow  the  direc- 
tion of  £.  by  S.  and  east ;  if  you  wish  to  go  to  Monembdr^,  you 
follow  the  direction  S.  E.  by  E.,  you  come  then  to  the  mount  Karate^, 
which  is  a  famous  mountain  of  Monembdr. 

Fourteenth  Voyage,  from  Aden  to  Monembdr^,  (Malabar,) 

The  course  is  the  same  which  has  been  already  mentioned  before 
from  Aden  to  Gujerdt ;  you  go  on  till  the  pole  marks  six  inches  and  a 
half  or  seven  inches|| ;  if  from  thence  you  can  go  tacking,  you  go  in 
the  direction  of  E.  by  S.  or  true  east ;  if  it  is  impossible  to  keep  this 
course,  your  way  is  £.  by  N,  till  the  pole  is  made  by  seven  inches  and 
half  or  eight  inches  ;  from  thence  you  follow  the  direction  E.  by  S. 
till  the  pole  is  made  with  six  inches^ ,  then  true  east  till  land  is  in 
sight,  which  is  A'zddiw^**  or  a  place  near  it ;  you  steer  then  towards 
the  shore  ;  what  is  meant  by  the  inches,  aesabif,  and  the  pole  or  polar 
star/aA*^  has  been  explained  in  the  former  chapters. 

FiVTBBNTH  Voyage, /rom  Aden  to  Hormdx,  (Ormua.J 

Sailing  from  Aden  in  the  direction  true  east  you  see  the  moun- 
tains of  Aden,  and  if  you  do  not  see  them  you  steer  in  the  direction 
oiDairai  Bar"  which  is  E.  N.  E.  till  Fartak^\  from  thence  five  2aifw"tt 

'^^j^U-y^^   '^^    *>^     'u^    ""^J     'J^y- 
V.ol;l       "e^I       "»V       ''ytji^       ''viXy  »^|^. 

*  Dofar,  a  little  further  east  of  Fartak.  f  Cape  Morebat ;  Lat.  16o  50',  hong. 
550.  I  Half  way  between  Muscat  and  Cape  Raaalgat.  (  Malabar. 

II  About  Lat,  170/       ^  Lat.  15o.        •»  Ajideeva  near  Ankola,  lat.  14"  40'. 
tt  The  M^  here  must  be  about  35  miloB. 
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N.  £.  by  £. ;  then  N.  £.  to  Marhatk^  and  MoMktfl,  (this  last  is 
called  Jamjar^t)  from  thence  you  follow  again  the  direction  N.  £. 
by  £.  taking  care  on  your  way  of  the  island  UoMtakega^*,  because  on 
its  sea-shore  is  a  shallow ;  it  is  necessary  to  come  forth  between 
Sukamfi  and  the  islands  KMf^  or  Milrid!\.  After  having  found 
SUkara  you  sail  five  atdms  N.  £.  by  £.  then  three  zdma  N.  £.*  from 
thence  five  N.  £.  by  N.  to  Moush^t  you  may  see  it  or  not ;  if  you 
see  it,  you  follow  the  same  way  till  the  island  is  left  behind  :  from 
thence  four  isdnu  to  N.  N.  £.  from  whence  you  return  to  N.  by  £» 
till  RMolhadifi ;  from  Rasolkadd  you  direct  yourselves  to  the  known 
Dairm  Barr^^  till  Riis  MosoMdem^^^,  from  thence  to  the  pole  to  HormiiM, 
The  pearls  for  which  Hormtiz  is  fieunous  are  fished  on  the  islands  of 
JSm^ll  and  Bahrain'^  If  you  wish  to  go  from  Rasolkadd  to  Dulsind'*^ 
you  steer  £.  N.  £.  till  yon  come  to  PasatU^*  or  near  it ;  from  thence 
to  Dairai  Barr^*,  that  is  to  say,  E.  by  S.  till  Rds  Kardshi'''**,  where 
you  come  to  an  anchor,  waiting  for  the  fishing  boats  with  which  you 
enter  the  port.  The  ancient  pilots  used  to  sail  from  Cape  Alhadd 
to  that  of  Karashi  in  the  direction  £.  by  N.  but  it  is  better  to  go 
with  the  higher  wind. 

SixTBBNTH  YoTko%,from  Diu  to  Meshkdsg^fy, 
The  time  for  this  voyage  is  from  the  tenth  day  after  the  Yazdajer* 
dian  Nawrdtt  to  the  60th  day  (7th  Nov.— 27th  Dec.)  which  is  to  say. 
from  the  240th  day  after  the  Jekdian  NawrtiM  to  the  290th.  First 
you  follow  the  direction  W.  by  S.  two  Tetfa^*,  that  is  to  say,  two 
inches,  which  make  the  poles  eight  inchests  ;  ffom  thence  to  W.  S.  W. 
one  Terfa;  if  it  is  the  time  to  measure  the  pole  (to  take  the  height 
by  the  polar  star)  you  take  it :  if  it  not  be  the  time  for  it§$  you 
take  the  height  at  the  setting  of  Aqtak^WW  by  the  Lyra*^  which  gives 

•  HaMk  of  mapi.        f  Curia  Muria.        "  J  Mazeira  island. 
i  Cape  MaiiendaD,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Persian  Gulph.         ||  Kishma  ? 
K  Mouths  of  Indus.  •♦  Kurachee  on  the  northernmost  mouth, 

ft  Maculla?  or  a  place  nearer  Morebat?  J  J  Lat.  18o  18*. 

§{  This  sentence  proves  that  the  meridional  passage  of  Polaris  was  usually 
observed. 

ilH  The  Arabic  name  of  the  star  here  translated  Aquila  by  the  Baron  enables 
«s  to  dear  vp  tke.  dUBcnlt  j  in  former  passages.     In  the  description  of  the  Arabic 

celestial  globe  by  Dr.  DoaN  (Roy.  As.  Soc.  Trans.  II.  381,  the  star  fSj^J;-^) 
(the  falling  Tulture)  is  shown  to  be  alpha  lyra,  or  wega  of  the  Alphonsine  tables. 
The  translation  in  the  text,  therefore,  should  be^'*  tajce  tiie  height  of  Polaris 
at  the  ■sCdag  of  Hrsy*  (ia  lyra),  i.  e.  of  alpha  lyrw. 

3o2 
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seren  inches  andalitlf.  tlien  yoa  steer  true  eut  to  S^^*,  the  moun- 
tains oiDmn*\  are  TisiUe  on  the  right ;  at  this  time  of  the  year  it 
is  hetter  to  see  them  than  to  see  FarUk,  hecanse  the  wind  coming 
from  N.  N.  £.  is  to  he  feared,  which  at  this  time  of  the  year  (it 
heing  winter)  is  much  to  be  feared,  as  it  raises  great  dust  and  waves. 
If  you  cannot  attain    Safer  yon  pass  MeMtdss  ;  if  the  polar  star  is 
seven  inches  and  the  ship  at  sea  with  a  strong  wind,  turn  again  its 
head  to  the  sea  one  or  two  days,  according  to  the  strength  or  the  weak* 
ness  of  the  wind  ;  after  the  winterly  wind  sets  in  the  monsoon  AMib^ 
and  in  this  case  you  go  back  as  much  as  you  are  come.     If  you 
start  from  Din  on  the  70th  or  80th  day  of  the  Yaiiajerditm  year  (6th 
— 16th  Jan.)  your  way  lies  then  in  the  direction  W.  S.  W.  till  you 
come  opposite  the  Cape  of  Fartok,  whidi  is  the  300th  day  fi^m  the 
JelaJioM  NamrUz    or    the  310th.     From  opposite   the   cape  Fmrtdt 
you  go  true  east ;  if  the  winterly  wind  blows,  you  haul  down  the 
sails  and  lay  to,  if  possible  ;  if  not,  you  go  with  as  little  sail  as  possible 
to  get  the  ship  free  of  the  waves.  After  the  ceasing  of  the  winterly 
wind  the  monsoon  Axih  sets  in,  in  which  case  you  measure  back  your 
steps  as  much  as  you  have  gone,  and  this  season  is  better  than  the 
former.     Some  years  the  winterly  winds  blow  till  to  the  hundredth 
day  of  the  YazdajerdUm  year,  which  is  the  330th  day  of  the  JelaUan 
(14th  Feb.)  particularly  from  Fartak  to  Zofikr;  the   signs  of  land 
being  near  are  the  birds  DkofaU^  and  Koraih,  and  of  the  sea  beasts 
or  fishes  ;  the  TiMdM  and  Lexdl^,  and  of  the  maritime  plants  the 
Kirmith\  and  Kelhqf^. 

Sbvbntbbntb  Yoyaqb,  from  Diu  to  Shekr  and  Aden. 
The  course  lies  first  W.  S.  W.  till  opposite  FurtfiJc,  from  thence 
true  east  till  land  is  in  sight ;  this  voyage  is  performed  within  the 
tenth  day  of  the  Yaxdajerdian  year,  and  the  sixtieth,  that  is  to  say, 
within  the  240th  and  290th  of  the  Jelalian  (7th  Nov.— 27th  Dec.) 
if  it  is  performed  within  the  80th  or  90th  day  of  the  Yaxdajerdian 
year,  answering  to  the  310th  or  320th  of  the  Jelalian  (16th  Jan. — 
26th  Jan.)  the  course  to  be  held  is  W.  S.  W.  till  the  pole  is  six 
inches  and  a  quarter  or  six  inches,  then  true  west.  If  you  set  out 
from  Diu  on  the  110th  day  of  the  Yaxdajerdian  year,  which  answers 
to  the  340th  day  of  the  Jelalian  year  (15th  Feb.),  the  course  to 
MeshkasB  and  Shekr  is  W.  S.  W.  and  S.  W.  by  W.  till  the  pole  is 
marked  by  five  inches  and  a  quarter ;  from  thence  you  run  true  west ; 
at  your  right  the  island  of  Socotra  is  near  in  sight ;  as  soon  as  you 

*  Seger.  f  Doom  near  Fartak, 
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see  it»'  if  yoa  are  boand  to  Metkkasg  or  Hiridji^*  yoa  steer  N.  W. 
by  W.  and  if  you  intend  to  go  to  Shehr  you  steer  W.  N.  W.  till  you 
see  land ;  the  sign  of  your  approaching  Soeotra  is  that  you  see  of  the 
sea-plants  or  an  infinite  number  of  trees  of  the  species  called  KimUth, 
but  sometimes  you  see  them  and  sometimes  not ;  on  the  coast  of 
Shekr  men  and  animals  live  all  on  fish. 
EioHTBVNTB  VoTAOv, /rom  Mahaim^  and8kiiil»  to  the  Arabic  cowt. 

Hie  time  for  sailing  from  these  ports  is  from  the  tenth  to  the  six- 
teenth day  of  the  Yaziajerdkm  year,  which  answers  from  the  240tfa 
to  the  290th  day  of  the  JelaUan  year ;  the  course  to  be  followed  is 
W.  by  S.  till  the  pole  is  marked  by  seven  inches,  from  thence  you 
steer  true  west.  If  you  intend  to  go  to  Meskkass,  Shehr,  and  Aden, 
tke  course  to  be  followed  is  W.  by  S.,  till  you  come  opposite  to 
Fartak,  from  thence  you  go  true  west  to  Fttrtak,  and  from  thence  to 
which  port  you  please  :  if  you  set  out  from  the  above  mentioned 
ports  at  the  end  of  the  season,  the  direction  to  be  followed  is  W.  S. 
W.  till  the  pole  is  four  inches  and  a  quarter  or  four  inches  and  an 
eighth,  from  thence  you  steer  true  west  to  KardafUn^l,  The  ports 
Mahdim  and  SMdi  belong  to  Deccan ;  from  this  country  come  the 
muslins  called  Candaharians,  and  those  of  Daulatabdd,  Berdp/ttttH^t 
and  Bairam^. 
NiNVTKXNTH  VoTAOB,  /tom  Diu  to  the  ialands  of  D(IP,  (Maldivee,) 

Steer  first  S.  S.  E.  the  pole  being  made  by  five  inches,  side  towards 
the  land  in  the  direction  of  E.  S.  £.  and  S.  £.  by  E.  till  yon  see 
the  mountains  of  Monibdr ;  from  thence  to  Daira  Barra,  till  the  pole 
is  three  inches ;  from  thence  to  the  south  pole,  till  the  fardqad^^  are 
eight  inches  and  a  quarter,  then  true  W.  to  the  island  Fotfuktfi,  and 
the  islands  near  it. 

TwBNTiBTH  VoTAOB,  ffTom  Doub^P*  to  the  tslonds  of  D(b. 

You  follow  first  the  direction  W.  S.  W.  till  you  lose  the  shore, 
frt>m  thence  to  Daira  S.  W.  by  W.  till  land  is  in  sight ;  from  thence 
S.  S.  E.  till  the  pole  comes  to  three  inches,  from  thence  to  the  south 
pole  and  8.  S.  W.  till  the  Farkadain  {^  and  j  in  the  little  bear)  are 
marked  by  eight  inches  and  a  half;  itom  thence  true  west  to  Foffdka 
or  its  neighbourhood.  Mark  what  has  been  said  above  :  till  land  is 
in  sight  steering  S.  W.  by  W.,  that  means,  that  the  land  is  at  hand. 

*  MaeuUa  f  and  Hargidh  near  Aden,  f  JfoAtm,  north,  and  Skeo^lf  aoatli 
of  Bombay.  X  Guardqftii,  N.  B.  Cape  of  Africa,  lat.  12o. 

I  The/arkad^in,  or  fi  and  y  utbk  minoria. 
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Be  it  known  to  you  that  in  some  of  the  islands  of  the  Maldi?efl  the 
inhabitants  hunt  mth  dogs,  bred  to  the  purpose,  the  Orang-ootang 
(NisnausJ  and  eat  it.  The  N^snaus  is  an  animal  resembling  a  mon- 
key, but  endowed  with  speech;  but  generally  monkeys  are  also 
called  NisMUi.  I  have  heard  from  the  brother  of  Jamtm  Hamza, 
the  late  Intendant  of  Egypt,  that  coming  one  day  on  commercial 
business  at  the  extremity  of  Yaman,  to  a  walled  village,  he  alight- 
ed at  a  house  where  two  boys  lying  on  the  ground  were  crying,  and 
that  out  of  commiseration  he  untied  their  fetters.  The  master  of 
the  house,  returning,  laughed  at  it,  and  said,  these  are  Nistums,  which 
we  hunt.  The  next  day  the  master  of  the  house  took  his  disbdieving 
guest  with  him,  and  he  taw  the  Nisnaita  hunted  by  dogs.  Some 
NUnema  emerge  from  the  sea,  their  flesh  is  a  great  dainty ;  that  they 
are  endowed  with  the  power  of  speech  is  even  recorded  in  the  books 
of  philosophers. 

TwBNTT-FiasT  VoTAGB, /roiit  Did  to  Maakdt  and  HormHt. 
The  time  of  performing  this  voyage  is  from  the  10th  of  the  Yatde^er-' 
dkm  year  to  the  60th,  (7th  Nov. — 27th  Dec.)  that  is  to  say,  from  the 
342nd  day  of  the  Jelalian  year  to  the  290th  ;  but  you  must  continually 
go  tacking,  because  the  wind  which  is  at  this  time  of  the  year  the  mon- 
soon AM,  blows  very  strong ;  if  it  is  impossible  to  pursue  your  course 
taoking,  you  must  wait  till  the  wind  g^ws  favourable,  in  which  case 
you  go  till  die  Lyra'  (?)  is  made  by  three  inches  and  a  half,  and  the  land 
is  at  hand ;  because  the  interior  pole  is  near  the  Arabian  mountains  ; 
from  thenpe  you  proceed  true  west  to  Saatari**,  or  its  neighbourhood. 
If  yoa  set  out  on  the  1 10th  day  of  the  Yasdaferdian  year,  which  is  the 
S40th  of  the  Jelalian  year,  (7th  Feb.)  your  way  is  W.  N.  W.  till  the 
pole  is  eleven  inches  ;  from  thence  true  west  till  to  7W,  or  its  neigh- 
bourhood ;  but  if  you  set  out  on  the  ]  50th  or  160th  day  from  the  Yaz- 
di^erdian  Nawriiz,  which  is  the  15th  or  25th  of  the  Jelalian  year  (26th 
March),  then  you  proceed  W.  S.  W.  and  S.  W.  by  W.  till  you  see  the 
island  of  Socoira :  direct  your  course  then  towards  the  north  pole  tiU 
Hau$akiai,  from  thence  to  Daira  (E.  N.  E.)  towards  the  Arabian  coast ; 
if  the  wind  grows  strong  before  Socotra  is  in  sight,  the  western  wind 
Kds  you  proceed  tacking  to  N.  W.  by  N.  or  N.  W.  or  N.  N.  W.  as  you 
can  till  you  see  Mottuk*,  KMf*,  or  Mdrit^X-  If  these  places  are  not 
seen,  you  must  take  care  of  Ghabbai-tin'^,  In  order  to  avoid  it,  you 
put  the  head  of  the  ship  to  the  sea  and  go  on.     The  $ign  that  you 

•^UL.     ,^^y^     -u^^t     »J^    »^^       'V'tt/i^''^ 

*  Swardiy  sear  Muscat.      f  Hasek.      I  Curia  Muria.       |  Ca^  lioiortn  ? 
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are  near  Gkebbu  is,  that  the  water  grows  yellow  ;  as  soon  as  you  see 
signs  of  land  being  near  yon  mnst  be  in  guard  against  it,  till  Madreka^ 
or  Ma$9(r(fi*.  If  the  pole  is  ten  inches  and  a  half,  and  land  is  not 
in  sight,  and  no  signs  are  seen ;  yon  have  passed  the  Arabian  shore, 
and  then  yon  have  no  chance  bat  to  steer  for  the  Indian  continent. 
Yon  follow  the  direction  £.  by  S.  till  the  pole  is  ten  inches  to  Man-- 
yolorf  or  Soamanatl  or  Skur&woMr^  and  Guluumr* ;  bat  take  care  not  to 
bring  the  pole  to  ten  inches  and  a  half,  (22*  1 8^  in  which  case  yon 
necessarily  come  to  Jukn^i  which  is  your  damage  and  repentance  too 
late.  God  be  your  guide!  What  is  said  of  Indian  whirlpools  is  all  a  tale, 
•xceptthe  whirlpools  in  the  gulph  of  Jaked,9nd  in  the  Barbarian  channel 
near  Kardafdn,  where  ships  falling  in  are  unavoidably  lost ;  the  causes 
of  it  are  the  heavy  waves,  the  strong  winds,  the  currents  and  the 
breakers  of  the  coast,  so  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  ship  either  to 
hold  the  sea  or  to  land  on  the  shore,  if  God  does  not  grant  his  parti- 
cular  grace.  If  you  guess  that  you  may  be  drifting  to  Jaked  you 
must  take  before  hand  your  precautions  and  endeavour  to  reach  from 
the  coast  of  Makrdn  either  the  port  of  Kalmaiiifi  or  Kmodder',  or 
Kapchi  Makrdn* ;  Bandar  KawamderW,  is  the  place  where  oocoanuts 
grow  ;  or  you  must  try  to  go  to  Karait$hi%  or  to  enter  Khdrdidl  Sim^; 
that  is  to  say,  the  port  of  Laharw,  to  get  rid  of  the  fear  of  Jaked,  In 
Sind  are  a  great  number  (Oliver-eaters,  against  whom  you  must  be  on 
your  care ;  because  if  they  meet  a  man  who  eats  his  dinner  in  public, 
they  have  the  talent  of  eating  up  his  liver  with  their  eyes,  and  so 
kill  him.     This  is  not  to  be  slighted. 

TwnMTT-s&coNn  VajAaJtpfrom  Cmnbeya  to  Aden  at  tke  end  o/theeeaeon, 
Cambeyu  is  the  district  in  the  province  of  Gujerdt,  comprehending 
the  ports  of  Akmedabad  and  Patan ;  from  thence  comes  the  cotton  of 
Baton;  and  Bahdder  and  dome  Indian  stuffs.  In  this  country  la  a 
proCusion  of  BabaghUri^'*  and  cornelians:  but  the  best  of  the  last 
are  those  coming  from  Yaman.  If  you  set  out  from  Cambeya  and 
come  to  Did  or  its  district,  you  must  sail  at  night,  because  at  the  end 
of  the  season  the  \nnd  blows  from  the  west  during  the  day,  but  dur- 
ing the  night  from  the  shore  ;  with  this  land  breeze  you  go  as  far  you 
can  towards  the  south.  In  some  years  the  wind  is  a  strong  north 
western  in  the  place  of  the  Maurara  (sea-snakes),  then  your  course  is 


'Jj^^  "ck^^  "w/>WW 


•  Mssdra.  t  Mangrole,  21*  30'. 

t  Somnlith,  Choorwmnr,  and  Cooleyaorky  Pagoda. 

f  Point  Gigat,  or  Joggut,  at  the  sonth-weat  corner  of  the  Gnlf  of.Kntch. 

II  One  of  the  three  Bunders  on  the  coaat  of  Gnjertlt.  f  Korachee. 
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S.  W.  by  W.  Yoar  measure  (height)  be  the  pole  and  no  other,  till 
the  pole  marks  five  inches,  then  you  go  W.  S.  W.  till  the  pole  is  four 
inches  and  a  quarter  or  four  inches  and  an  eighth,  then  true  west  to 
Kardafdn.  The  signs  of  Kardafin  being  near  are  the  birds  Karik} 
and  ManjP.,  but  few  are  seen  of  the  last,  those  which  are  the  most 
frequent  are  the  Daghdfi  and  Kaald* ;  of  sea  animals  you  see  the 
Tdbbdka^  (tortoise  ?)  and  sometimes  the  sea-horse  ;  as  soon  as  land 
is  again  at  a  distance  these  signs  vanish :  it  is  also  probable  that  the 
birds  here  seen  are  those  of  Socotra,  Samahifi  and  Dorg&n'.  God 
knows  the  rest.  If  at  this  time  of  your  course  Socotra  is  on  the 
north,  you  direct  yourselves  to  Hadiai  Socotra*,  and  if  you  go  to 
Kardafdn,  your  course  is  along  the  Persian*  continent.  If  you  go 
from  Hefrdi^f  to  Ddrzui}^  you  steer  W.  N.  W.  and  if  you  wish  to  go 
from  MW^t  to  Aden  you  steer  true  west  till  Aden  is  insight,  then  you 
follow  the  current,  mdjrV*,  till  Bah  Mdndam, 

TwsNTT-THiRD  VoTAGB./rojii  Ddbi^%  to  Adcn^*. 

If  you  leave  Ddbdl  at  the  end  of  the  season,  you  direct  yourselves 
W.  S.  W.  till  the  pole  is  four  inches  and  an  eighth,  from  thence  true 
west  to  Karda/un, 

TwsNTT- FOURTH  VoTAOB,  from  Kiiwym  8indab(ir**ff  to  Aden. 

If  you  start  from  Kdvnoai  Sindabdr  at  the  end  of  the  season,  take 
care  not  to  fall  on  Cape  Fdl^^,  because  it  is  five  inches  and  a  quarter 
on  the  pole ;  steer  therefore  W.  by  S.  till  the  pole  is  four  inches  and 
an  eighth,  from  thence  true  west. 
TwBNTr-FiPTH  VoYAGB, /rom  Henniir^^\i  and  Bdudakla»"%  to  Aden. 

If  you  leave  those  two  ports  at  the  end  of  the  season,  go  from 
Azddid^'**  or  AngdW*  side- wards,  and  then  turn  to  the  sea  true  west, 
if  the  wind  be  favourable ;  if  not,  direct  yourselves  W.  by  S.  or  W,  by 
N.  your  utmost  being  S.  W.  by  W.  If  you  cannot  attain  any  of 
these  directions,  turn  and  steer  to  the  pole  till  the  wind  grows  fetvour- 
able,  then  turn  again  and  steer  W.  by  S.  till  the  pole  is  made  by  four 
inches  and  an  eighth,  so  you  come  then  going  true  west  to  Kardqfdn  : 
the  vicinity  of  Cape  Fawl  is  known  by  the  quantity  of  birds  and  a 

*  African.  t  Harjieh  ?  X  Mette,  west  of  Gaardafui. 

§  South  of  Bombay,  lat.  17^  45'.        ||  Honawer  on  Malabar  coaat,  H"  IS'  lat. 
^  BhatakoU  or  Betkaldr6g,  ditto,  \i\         •*  Aujideeva,  off  Aokola,  lat.  18^. 
ft  Probably  Cotuale  JSonderbmit  of  ArrowBmith,  north  of  Goa. 
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greatquantityof  ir4/A4/^  that  is  to  say,  «6<i/oamand Ximnet*.  or  sea  trees. 
TwBNTT-siXTB  VoTAQB,/rom  Cfdicut  to  KardafUn. 
If  you  sail  from  Caliedt  with  a  favourable  wind,  steer  W.  by  S.  and 
sotnetimes  W.  S.  W.  so  you  come  to  the  island  Kolfaini^*  ;  if  at  this 
time,  that  is  to  say,  on  the  1 40th  day  of  the  Yazdajerdian  year,  which  is 
the  5th  of  the  Jelalian  (March),  the  sea  shuts,  theflood  runs  at  this  time 
JJ.  N.  W.  from  thence  you  direct  your  course  to  the  south  pole,  and  go 
tacking  if  the  flood  runs  to  the  south  pole,  but  if  the  wind  falls  lower, 
then  this  course  to  S.  W.,  S.  W.  by  S.  andS.  S.  W.  you  may  follow  it 
a  day  and  a  night  without  inconvenience.  If  it  should  fall  yet  lower,  turn 
and  steer  to  the  north  pole  or  near  it,  particularly  if  the  pole  is  made  by 
less  than  three  inches  (lat.  10**),  because  it  b  profitable  to  be  then  high 
north,  and  the  wind  grows  favourable  ;  if  it  be  already  so,  you  run  from 
Calient  till  Kolfaini  two  zdms  in  the  direction  of  W.  by  S.,  then  eight 
or  nine  zdms  W.  S.  W.f  then  you  may  rejoice,  as  you  have  got  dear  of 
the  islands  of  Ful,  from  thence  W.  by  N.  and  W.  N.  W.  till  the  pole  is 
four  inches  and  a  quarter,  and  then  true  west  to  Kardafdn.  Calictit  is 
famous  for  its  pepper  plantations  :  its  Prince  is  the  Sdvmerut  who  is 
at  war  witii  the  Portuguese.  On  tliese  coasts  are  a  great  number  of 
elephants  employed  in  dragging  ships,  launching  them  into  the  sea,  and 
similar  doings. 

TWBNTT-SBVBNTH  VoTAQB,^©!*  DUi  tO  Moloeca, 

Leaving  Did  you  go  first  S.  S.  £.  till  the  pole  is  ^ve  indies,  and 
side  then  towards  the  land,  till  the  distance  between  it  an(]^  between 
the  ship  is  six  zdtns ;  from  thenoe  you  steer  S.  S.  E.,  because  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Ceyion,  the  sea  runs  high,  the  farther  you  keep  off 
the  more  quiet  the  sea  grows ;  you  must  not  side  all  at  once  but  by 
degrees,  first  till  the  farkadain  (/5  and  y  in  the  little  bear)  are  made  by 
a  quarter  less  than  eight  inches,  from  thence  to  S.  E.  till  the  farka- 
dain are  seven  inches  and  a  quarter,  from  thence  true  east  at  a  rate  of 
18  zdms,  then  you  have  passed  Ceylon.  The  sign  of  Ceylon  being 
near  is  continual  lightning,  be  it  accompanied  by  rain  or  without 
rain;  so  that  the  lightning,  of  Ceylon  is  grown  proverbial  for  a  liar. 
After  having  passed  Ceylon  you  go  E.  N.  E.  and  E.  by  N.  till  the 
pole  is  made  by  two  inches,  from  thence  true  E.  till  to  the  island  of 
Sarjal*  which  is  one  of  the  Ndjbdri  (Nicoburian)  islands.  After  hav- 
ing left  it  behind  you  steer  E.  by  S.  till  land  is  in  sight,  you  go  along 
it  to  the  islands  Faldsanbilen*^  which  are  nine  islands  ;  from  thence  to 


•  Calpeni,  oae  of  the  Laccadivcs.  ,  ^v    t         j- 

t  This  course  is  the  **  nine  degree  channel"  throogh  the  Laccadmt. 
1  Shah  Amir?  of  the  Bider  or  Ahmedabad  dynasty,  A.  D.  1506—49. 
\  Pulo  Sambelan  or  the  "  nine  islandt"  on  the  Malay  coait,  lat  4*  5'. 

3  P 
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the  south  pole.  At  your  right  some  islands  are  seen  at  a  distance,  so 
you  go  towards  the  south  pole  till  you  come  to  the  islands  to  Folod' 
jomra^*  which  appear  near,  from  thence  E.  S.  £.  where  the  seals  more 
than  ten  fathoms,  if  it  be  11  or  12  never  mind,  because  after  12  is 
the  deep  sea,  and  you  are  clear  of  the  Shob  Kafaussi.  You  go  till 
mount  Folupdsaldr^,  is  opposite,  N.  E.  till  the  sounding^  give  24  fa- 
thoms, because  there  is  a  bent  shdb^  running  out  in  the  sea,  which  is  to 
be  taken  care  of — ^wherefore  your  course  must  be  followed  always  in  a 
depth  of  24  fathoms  till  you  see  the  mount  Folupdsaldr  N.  N.  E. ;  then 
you  steer  towards  the  land  and  Dairai'harra  (£.  N.E.)  till  Malacca.  The 
inhabitants  of  Shuli*^  0)S^  ^<>°^  Faldsanbilen  two  zims  to  the  south  pole. 

TwBNTY-BiGHTU  VoTAQB, /rom  Dtu  to  Shdiijdm*l,  i,  e.  to  Bengal, 

Sailing  from  DiH,  your  coarse,  tiU  you  have  left  Ceylon  behind  yon, 
is  the  same  as  the  above  mentioned,  then  you  steer  N.  £.  Ceylon 
remaining  on  the  western  side  ;  then  N.  E.  by  N*.  till  you  come  .oppo- 
site to  Rakanj^^,  where  the  pole  is  made  with  a  quarter  wanting  to 
nine,  and  the  AseUi  scarce  with  six  inches ;  if  in  this  course  you  see 
land  it  is  well ;  if  not,  steer  E.  N.  E.  till  the  pole  is  nine  inches  and  a 
half,  so  you  come  to  the  island  of  Dardiuf.  If  you  see  it  at  this  time  it 
is  well,  if  not  g^  right  east  till  you  see  land,  but  take  care  of  Feiki 
Hayumi^n^^ ,  which  is  a  desert  rock,  round  which  the  water  is  twenty  fa- 
thoms deep;  takecare  vi\aooiDardiw^  where  the  waterisbutfive  fetthoms. 
If  Rdkanj  is  in  sight,  go  N.  N.  W.  with  25  fathoms  of  water.    At  this 
time  HaywmHn  remains  on  your  right,  of  which  g^at  care  is  to  be  taken. 
After  having  passed  it  you  approach  the  land  till  your  soundings  give 
1 6  fathoms,  and  with  this  course  you  come  to  Dardho ;  after  having  left 
it  behind  you  go  with  12  fathoms  depth  N.  N.  W.,  there  you  come  to 
a  great  Khtit*  (?)  called  BdkdV^**,  and  then  five  capes  which  are  taken 
for  islands  by  those  who  don't  know  them  ;  then  comes  a  Gkobba^^,  that  is 
to  say,  a  gulph  full  of  shallows,  shoals  and  breakers  ;  this  place  is  called 
Kdkar  Diwd^*W,  then  you  come  to  the  island  Zenjilia^^X  which  is  facing 

>,^**.^i    *JU\j^    '.^.^  *^^Uy4*iiUo    '^U^^kU   *^j 

•  The  Arroas  islands.     Mt.  Pareelar  is  a  well  known  land  mark  on  the  coast, 
lat.  2^  50'.  t  The  Sholas  or  MarhatU  traders  ?  :  Chittagoni^, 

once  a  place  of  ^eat  trade.  $  Arrakan,  lat.  20**  10*. 

II  Probably  Oyster  island,  a  barren  rock  off  Arracan,  or  St.  Martin's  reef. 

^  Probably  Nardiel  or  Narkoldeap  of  Horsburgh,  off  the  TeA  Aa^  entrance. 
•♦  Probably  MmcoH  island.  ft  Cutub-deep,  suuthof  Chittagong. 

XX  There  are  now  no  islands  seaward  of  the  Chittagong  coast  to  which  the 
sailing  directions  of  Sioi  will  apply :  but  Lient.  Lloyd,  of  the  Indian  Navy, 
who  has  surveyed  this  line,  informs  ns  that  there  is  a  long  shoal  called  *'  the 
patch,''  parallel  with  the  coast,  which  is  nearly  dry  at  low  water,  and  may  have 
formed  the  islands  of  ZenjUta  three  centuries  ago  ;  for  there  have  evidently  been 
great  ehsnges  in  these  parts,  eren  in  the  memory  of  our  own  navigators. 
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yon,  your  way  lies  N.  N.  W.  When  yoa  approach  this  island,  side  to 
the  sea,  because  its  southern  cape  is  rikh,  that  is  to  say,  a  shallow,  and 
the  colour  of  the  water  grows  white ;  meanwhile,  on  the  sea  side  it  is 
seen  green .  Hold  that  course,  and  you'll  find'better  soundings  by  degrees 
till  you  come  to  17  and  18  fiathoms.  Coming  to  this  place  you  find  the 
water  again  whitish,  these  shallows  are  on  the  south  side  oiFesht  Guri' 
an,  which  is  a  desert  place :  here  the  sea  is  noisy,  don't  keep  either  too 
near  to  the  island  of  Zenjilia,  nor  too  fiar  from  it,  but  steer  a  middle 
course ;  if  the  soundings  g^ve  18  fiaithoms  or  near  it,  you  have  passed 
Zet^ilia  ;  then  you  go  in  the  direction  of  the  north  pole,  and  continue 
to  take  soundings  till  you  come  to  seven  fathoms ;  from  thence  you  steer 
in  the  direction  of  the  north  pole,  and  to  the  rising  place  of  the  fi  and  y 
of  the  little  bear,  till  your  soundings  are  six  fathoms  but  not  less.  So 
you  come  to  cape  KMr*  which  is  Shdtij&m.  Here  you  stop  till 
the  rebbiin*  (tide)  come,  with  which  you  enter  the  port.  Bengal  is 
abundant  in  ivory  and  ebony ;  the  finest  muslin  turbans,  the  very 
heBtJutdr^f,  and  most  precious  Indian  stufis  come  from  thence  ;  the 
finest  muslin  sashes  are  called  malmal^,  and  the  most  precious  of  them 
malmali'Shdhi,  whiph  by  confusion  is  generally  named  marmare-shdhi 
(royal  marble)  ;  there  are  also  sea-bulls^,  the  best  of  them  are  found 
between  Bengal  and  Delhi  in  the  interior  lake ;  they  are  called  sea 
hulls,  although  they  don't  live  in  the  sea,  but  in  the  interior  lakes  on[the 
land ;  but  the  merchants  call  them  so ;  for  in  the  interior  northern 
lakes,  in  the  mountains  of  the  Afgh&ns,  are  also  found  the  rhinoceros 
CKarkaddn*,  the  name  quite  the  same  as  the  Krokoios  of  Ctesias),  but 
their  horns  are  but  two  palms  long ;  it  is  related  that  those  which  are 
foimd  in  Abyssinia  have  much  longer  horns.  Girafes  are  found  but 
in  Abyssinia  and  never  in  India. 

TwBNTT-NiNTH  YoYAOK,  from  Molocca  to  Aden. 
Starting  from  Malacca  you  go  first  along  the  coast  till  to  the  moun- 
tain FoldpdsaUr' ;  there  you  take  care  of  the  above-mentioned 
bank*.  This  mountain  is  seen  in  the  direction  £.  by  S.,  and  on  some 
distance  you  see  Fold^omar* ;  after  having  left  it  behind  you  your 
direction  is  that  of  the  north  pole  till  you  come  to  the  islands  Falusan- 
bdenX,  from  thence  you  steer  for  some  time  N.  N.  W.  till  you  come 
to  the  islands  Firak*^^  and  Yafiiihotof^W,  from  thence  W.  by  N.  till  to 
the    island  Ndjbdn^^,  from  thence  W.  by  S.  till  i  the  farkadain  (0 

•  ^S.    'j^^jli       '•  UTjiJ      "  c_iV>U     "    «,U^U  (Nicobars) 

*  The  word  KA^  used  here  and  diewheve  teems  a  corraption  of  the  Benf^U 
term  khdi,  creek  or  estuary.  t  ChouUtr,  a  fine  cloth,  so 

called  from  its  four  threads.  t  Pulo  Sambelaa  of  the  Straite. 

(  Probably  Pera  oa  the  Malay  pesiaiala,  or  Penang  ?  1|  Polo  Boutoa. 
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and  7  of  the  litUc  bear)  are  made  with  a  quarter  leas  eight ;  frDin 
thence  true  west,  Ceylon  being  in  aight  at  the  right ;  if  you  don't  see 
it,  continue  nevertheleas  your  western  coarse  till  to  the  Maldives,  and 
from  thence  to  W.  N.  W.  siding  a  little  to  N.  W.  by  W.  till  opposite 
Kardaf&n,  and  till  the  pole  is  made  by  four  inches  and  an  eighth, 
from  thence  true  west  till  you  reach  the  land. 

Thibtibth  Vota0B,  yrom  SUHJdm,  fChUtagfmg,)  thmi  is  to  toy,  from 

Bengal  to  the  Arahian  coast. 
Sail  at  the  end  of  the  madd  (Hood),  that  is  to  say,  when  three 

■ 

quarters  of  it  are  passed,  and  go  then  with  the  ebb  W.  by  S.  two 
zim9,  the  soundings  being  six,  se^en  and  eight  ikthoms ;  weigh  the 
anchor  as  soon  as  the  flood  sets  in  and  goto  the  wind,  weak  or  strong^, 
tin  the  ebb  begins  again  one  z4m  W.  S.  W.  then  two  z£ms  N.  W. 
The  water  grows  then  black,  and  you  direct  yourselves  S.  &.  W. 
till  the  Farkadam  are  made  with  eight  ipches  less  a  quarter,  frosa 
thence  true  W.  Ceylon  being  in  sight  on  your  right,  you  continiNf 
true  W.  tiU  to  the  Maldives,  and  from  thence  to  Kardafun  in  the  way 
above  mentioned.  The  measure  of  the  stars  (the  taking  of  the  height) 
and  the  distance  of  the  inches  has  been  explained  already. 


II. — Extracts  translated  from  a  Memoir  on  a  Map  of  Peshdmair  and  the 
country  comprised  between  the  Indus  and  the  Hydaspes,  the  Pencelaotii 
and  Taxila  of  ancient  geography,  by  M.  A.  ClouftT,  in  the  service 
of  Mahd-raja  Ranjit  Singh. 

X.— ON  TRB  PaoVINCB  OV  TAXILA. 

The  space  lying  between  the  Indus  and  Hydaspes  was  first  known 
to  the  Greeks  under  the  name  of  Taxila  :  whether  as  its  ancient  local 
title,  or  one  given  by  the  soldiers  of  Albxandsr  from  ti:ie  town  of  the 
same  name,  afterwards  its  capital,  is  uncertain*.    Stkabo  says  that  the 

*  Col.  WiLPORD  identiileB  the  town  of  Tazila  with  the  Taeihs^tiUi  of 
Hindn  aneient  feo^aphy,  of  which  the  ezteBBiTe  miiiB  were  tnpposed  by 
ELPHiirsTONB  to  he  traced  at  Maoikyala.  The  T^e$ha  8dUa  or  8ydia  tribe  are 
•till  numeroiu  ia  the  Panjkh.  They  state,  the  former  name  of  their  city  to  haw 
been  Uda-ndgan.  (At.  Res.  VIll.  42.)  There  is  deposited  in  the  Asiatic  Socio* 
ty's  collection  a  large  manuscript  map  of  the  Panjkb  compiled  by  Col.  (then 
JAeut.J  WiLroED  from  the  route  and  compais  surveys  of  a  natiTC,  Mirza  Mo- 
gul BkOi  expressly  instructed  by  himself  and  employed  from  1786  to  1796,  in 
traTelHog  and  collecting  materials  to  illustrate  an  account  of  Albxandbr's  pro- 
gress ;  the  account  howcTer  does  not  seem  ever  to  have  seen  the  light,  and  it  is  pro* 
bable  that  the  map  has  thus  suffered  oblivion.  It  is  considerably  fuller  than  M. 
Court's  Sketch,  and  as  might  be  expected  from  the  Compiler's  learning,  more 
correct  in  the  orthography  of  names.  We  regret  not  having  collated  the  two 
before  lithographing  M.  Court's  map.— Eo. 
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nstive  kings  aMumed  the  name  on  mounting  the  throne ;  and  we  find 
in  history  ALXXAin>nR  obliging  Omphib,  who  governed  the  country, 
to  take  the  name  of  TaxilB8.  The  appellation  is  quite  unknown  at 
the  present  day. 

It  appears  that  the  Greeks  confined  Taxila  proper  to  the  central 
part  of  the  region  between  the  Indus  and  the  Hydaspes ;  for  when 
they  passed  it,  the  northern  portion  was  ruled  by  chiefs  independent  of 
OirpBis,  while  the  south  was  in  open  opposition  to  both  Albzandxb 
and  his  riJy. 

The  geographical  limits  of  Taxila  are  well  defined  on  the  map,  by 
the  two  fivers  and  the  ehain  of  Pirpatifdl  on  the  north  ; — ^from  this 
range  to  Koikih  on  the  south  it  measures  120  kos,  with  a  breadth 
from  Atttik  to  the  Jelim  of  74  kos^. 

ft  seems  probable  that  the  original  inhabitants  were  Hindus  of  tfae 
Pitndaw  race,  and  Chakdra^vansis.  With  these  were  amalgamated 
Persians,  Scythians,  and  even  Greeks ;  for  the  Gh^kers,  of  whom  so 
much  has  lately  been  written,  I  take  to  be  the  descendants  of  the 
Macedonian  colonists ; — ^they  themselves  trace  their  ancestors  to  the 
Khakmi  race  of  Persia,  but  the  word  seems  but  a  corruption  of  Greek, 

Ttueiki  coitt€ain»  the  traces  of  a  number  of  ancient  towns  of  which  the 
origin  is  now  unknown .  Massive  walls  of  stone  masonry  are  seen, 
and  in  some  placesi  brick  work  of  Babylonish  dimensions.  The  inha- 
bitants call  them  the  ruins  of  temples  of  Deva  Nagmf  or  Sita-RSma. 
The  most  enrious,  however,  are  the  mausolea,  cupolas,  or  topes.  In  the 
northern  provinces  are  found  cofossal  statues  of  plaster,  marble,  and 
stone,  most  of  which  have  been  mutilated  by  the  bigotry  of  the 
Muhammedans.  Smaller  idols  are  also  occasionally  dug  up  of  superior 
execution:  some  I  have  remarked  with  frizzled  hair.  The  ancient 
religion  of  the  country  was  Buddhistic.  The  worship  of  Bacchus,  or  the 
Sun,  prevailed  at  ^e  time  of  Albxakdsr,  and  traces  of  it  are  visible 
in  the  names  of  towns,  as  Svrya,  8it(t,  and  Ctmsafya ;  the  sun,  his 
daughter  and  mother  (?)" 

The  present  inhabitants,  being  of  so  mixed  an  origin,  betray  striking 
varieties  of  character  and  manners.  The  Musulmans  who  border  the 
Hydaspes  resemble  perfectly  the  Hindus  of  the  Panjdb, — ^while  those 
on  the  east  bank  of  the  Indus  have  all  the  peculiarities  of  the  Afghans, 
whence  they  are  descended — an  elegant  figure,  pleasing  features,  and 
vivacity  of  expression.  They  are  loquacious  like  the  Persians  : — and 
though  living  in  servitude,  they  retain  their  national  pride,  and  submit 

*  Col.  Wi&vsftD's  map  itstei  thst  the  ko$  of  this  part  of  the  coantry  Taries 
from  10  to  29  iiriongs,  prohably  2  milet  will  be  a  fair  ayerage. — Eo. 
t  OoubtUia  the  Uda^nAgari  of  Wilvord  ;  see  note  to  page  468.— Ed. 
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only  to  the  authority  of  their  chiefs,  with  whom  they  live  on  terms  of 
equality.  "  I  have  everywhere  witnessed  their  courage  and  intrepi- 
dity, in  their  encounters  with  the  Sikhs,  on  whose  bayonets  they  rush 
sword  in  hand.  Against  the  Hindus  a  fierce  and  implacable  bigotry 
is  kept  up  among  them  by  their  Muttas,  whom  they  regard  with  super- 
stitious reverence.  They  retain  many  traits  of  hospitality  :  are  blant« 
coarse  in  manner,  and  devoid  of  the  polish  of  the  Persians.  Their  dress 
is  a  long  shirt,  blue  turban  and  scarf,  which  serves  the  secondary  pur- 
pose of  a  cloth  to  pray  upon.  Their  women  are  allowed  comparatively 
much  liberty,  but  do  not  abuse  it :  they  perform  as  usual  the  whole 
labour  of  the  household,  while  the  men  are  in  the  fields.  Their 
houses  are  constructed  of  mud  roofed  with  timber,  and  again  covered 
with  earth  to  keep  off  the  rain.  The  tribes  of  the  plains,  having  a  fine 
feftile  land,  are  in  g^od  circumstances ;  but  those  of  the  Putwar,  Themm, 
and  Khibhi  districts  are  sadly  oppressed  by  the  Sikhs.  The  mountain 
tribes  along  the  west  bank  of  the  Hydaspes  are  in  a  half  savage  state. 
Most  of  them  live  only  by  plunder  and  robbery,  and  think  as  little  of 
cutting  a  man's  throat  as  a  sheep's.  TraveUing  alone  amongst  them 
is  most  hazardous. 

"  The  language  of  Tazila  proper  is  the  Hindustani  corrupted,  which 
pervades  the  Panj£b  :  in  the  north,  Caahmerian  ;  and  on  the  Indus  the 
Paahtii  dialect,  peculiar  to  the  Afghin  tribes.  The  Persian  is  little 
used,  except  among  the  informed  classes. 

"  The  principal  towns  in  the  southern  division  are  Rowel  Pindi, 
J^Um,  Pind-dddan  Khan,  Nilli,  Fa^ehganj\Khibln,Bnd  Makhade  .—in  the 
central  division,  Attok,  Kkampur,  Iskanderpur  and  Noachir : — ^in  the 
northern,  Mmafferdbdd,  Birrh,  Pakkhelit  and  Kaka  Bamba." 

M.  Court  describes  minutely  the  whole  of  these  and  other  re- 
markable places,  repeating  under  the  head  of  Manikydla  the  account 
of  his  interesting  operations  upon  the  topes  there,  which  was  published 
in  the  Jo\irnal  for  1 834.  We  have  lithographed  his  sketch  of  the 
principal  tope  opened  by  M.  Vbmtura  and  his  ground-plan  of  the  place 
(Plate  XXVI.)  to  shew  the  situation  of  the  numerous  ruins  with  which 
it  is  studded,  and  which  he  considers  to  be  the  sepulchres  of  ancient 
king^.  The  following  explanation  refers  to  the  figures  on  the  plate  : — 

1.  Chief  Cupola  explored  by  General  Ventura,  (J.  A.  S.  1834.) 

2.  Cupola  whence  were  obtained  the  coins  and  relics  described  by  M.  Court 
in  the  same  Journal  for  1834,  p.  556. 

3.  4,  5,  6,  7.     Ruinous  topes  of  which  the  foundations  have  been  dug  up. 

8.  Cupola  in  which  M.  Court  found  an  urn  enclosing  a  glass  prism. 

9.  Cupola  wherein  was  discovered  a  box  containing  a  bit  of  ivory. 

10.  Small  mound  whence  were  dug  up  fragments  of  bronse  images. 

11.  Cupola  which  contained  an  urn  of  baked  day. 
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12.  Square  bnildingi  attached  to  many  of  the  Cupolas. 

13.  Tombs. 

14.  Moand  from  which  were  extracted  many  medals  of  copper  and  of  caracoly 
(a  compound  of  gold,  siker,  and  copper.) 

Fl.  XX.  represents  what  M.  Court  denominates  a  "  symbole/'  also 
found  among  the  extensive  ruins  of  this  curious  place.  We  do  not  find 
it  particularly  described,  but,  from  the  general  appearance  of  the  sculp- 
ture it  may  be  regarded  either  as  a  Buddhist  or  a  Mithraic  monument — 
probably  the  frame  of  some  picture  or  shrine  of  a  temple  :  and  it  is 
peculiarly  interesting  from  the  collection  of  symbols  in  the  upper 
horizontal  line,  almost  all  of  which  can  be  recogpiized  as  belonging  to 
the  series  of  ancient  coins  about  which  so  much  has  been  written. 
The  jar,  the  ewastica,  the  sun,  the  altar,  and  especially  the  penultimate 
object  on  the  right  hand,  which  is  common  on  the  Kadphises  coins. 

All  the  country  commanded  by  the  elevated  summit  of  Manikydla 
is  much  raised  above  the  plain  of  the  Panj£b.  It  appears  to  have 
been  anciently  a  vast  plateau,  that  in  the  course  of  ages,  from  the 
gradual  action  of  periodical  rains  combined  with  occasional  earth- 
quakes, has  been  cut  into  deep  ravines  now  difficult  to  traverse,  which 
make  it  look  like  a  heap  of  ruins.  It  is  covered  with  viUages,  the 
inhabitants  of  which  raise  a  thin  and  precarious  crop  on  its  very  poor 
soil.  The  neighbourhood  of  l^e  mountains  is  covered  ynth  a  thorny 
and  leafless  jungle. 

The  whole  district  is  called  Potwdr ;  it  was  formerly  very  populous, 

as  at  least  testify  the  numerous  ruins  of  old  habitations.    The  viUages 

are  said  to  have  run  into  one  another,  forming  a  continuous  line  for 

,16  kos  from  Manikydla  to  Tammidk,     The  mulberry  and  other  fruit 

trees  used  to  thrive  in  its  gardens. 

The  ruins  of  Ramma  are  at  13  Ao9  S.  S.  W.  from  Manikydla :  they 
are  attributed  to  Sita  Rami  {})  Those  of  Parvala,  traced  to  the  time 
of  the  Pandavas,  are  on  the  north  at  12  kos.  At  the  latter  place,  in 
the  gate  of  an  old  castle,  is  an  inscription  in  an  unknown  character^ 
Tnicesof  a  very  ancient  town,  Dang^K,  are  met  with  14  kos  towards 
the  east :  the  inhabitants  ascribe  its  origin  to  the  Diws,  It  flourished 
under  the  Ghiker  sovereigns,  who  resided  there.  Makkyala  near 
Kattas,  Benda  and  Pakhi  were  also  Ghiker  towns.  The  modern  town 
of  Bigram  is  five  kos  lower  down  than  DangUi,  It  is  now  inhabited 
by  CJumdra-'Vansia,  who  are  descended  from  the  former  r£jas  of  the 

country. 

In  tiie  neighbourhood  of  Jelim  (a  modern  town  of  the  Peruzan 
zemindars)  are  the  extensive  ruins  of  another  castle  perched  on  the 
top  of  an  artificial  mound,  where  very  old  Hindu  medals  are  found. 
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The  inhabitanU  assert  that  a  city  surrounded  it  called  Bidtd-nagar, 
which  through  the  wickedness  and  cruelty  of  the  rdjaytZA  destroyed 
by  an  earthquake, — ^a  fact  borne  out  by  the  appearance  of  the  mound. 
This  hillock  had  been  in  generations  past  dug  up  in  search  of  coins 
and  relics.     The  walls  were  of  brick,  very  massive  and  large  :  there 
were  two  or  three  reservoirs  and  some  wells  within  the  enclosure,  one 
built  of  stone.  The  Cashmerians  for  twenty-five  years  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  digging  here,  nominally  for  bricks,  but  evidently  from  their 
eagerness  they  have  fallen  upon  more  valuable  spoil  :  the  chief  of  Jelim 
has  several  times  confiscated  pots  of  copper  and  silver  coinathus  dug  up. 
The  greater  part  of  these  have  a  horseman  on  one  side  and  a  bull  on 
the  other*.     At  one  time  a  number  of  squared  l^locks  of  red  granite 
were  dug  up,  and  some  door  posts  which  have  been  since  converted 
ii^to  objects  of  worship  by  some  Uddsi  faqirs  on  the  bknks  of  the 
Hydaspes.     One  of  them  is  sketched  in  fig.  2  of  PI.  XX,  and  is  seen 
to  be  the  door  post  of  a  Hindu  templet-     The  fellow  of  it  is  set  up  at 
Kkallihy  three  kos  N.  N.  W.  of  Jelim,  by  some  Ben-bdba  faqirs.     M. 
GouaT  imagines  this  spot  to  have  been  the  site  of  Bucephalia ;  and 
he  would  fix  Nicea  at  Patti-kuti  near  Vessa,  three  ko9  £.  of  Jelim.    In 
his  opinion  Jelim  and  AurangdhddX  are  the  only  positions  in  which  two 
numerous  armies  could  have  encamped  to  dispute  the  passage  of  the 
river.     Moreover,  not  a  vestige  of  an  ancient  town  is  to  be  found  on 
the  west  bank  of  the  Hydaspes  from  Kala  Mangala  to  Ddrapur,  except 
at  Sulidnpur,  where  the  river  debouches  from  the  hills.    In  face  of  this 
spot  is  the  fortress  of  Kala  Mangala,  attributed  to  Raja  Sarwan.  The 
opposite  bank  is  too  broken  for  Porus  to  have  manceuvered  his  cha- 
riots.    Below  Sultdnpur,  at  the  small  hill  of  Baruti,  the  inhabitants 
assert  a  bridge  of  boats  formerly  existed.     Two  kos  further  down,  at 
Menar,  are  seen  the  remains  of  a  castle  of  very  great  antiquity  :  the 
river  once  washed  its  walls,  but  has  now  retired  half  a  league.     It  is 
accounted  the  customary  place  of  crossing  the  riyer  in  former  days. 

*  This  description  is  insufficieat  to  determine  whether  they  are  of  the  Azoa 
rronp,  or  whether  of  the  Rajput  series ;  bat  as  they  are  called  above,  Hindu,  we 
presume  the  latter  must  be  the  case  ;  and  this  will  account  for  the  large  quantity 
of  these  coins  procured  by  Keeamat  Ali  and  Mohan  Lal  in  ^e  PaojAb.  It 
may  also  account  for  the  inscription  SyAlapati  on  one  series  of  them—''  lord 
of  the  8ydla$,**  whom  Col.  Wilpobd  fixes  as  the  people  of  TaxiU,  (see  above.) 
—Ed. 

t  Capt.  BuRKSB  describes  bl  fluted  pillar  with  a  capital  very  like  the  Corintkian 
order  shewn  to  him  by  M.  Court.  He  says  also,  that  the  inscription  on  the 
slab  was  in  the  Arabic  character.     Travels,  i.  58. — Ed. 

J  Erroneously  written  Uzengabad  on  the  map  :— and  Morungahad  of  Wil» 
voBD. — Ed. 
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M.  Court  recognizes  the  place  of  Albxandbr's  passage  at  KhUi* 
patan,  where  is  still  the  principal  ford.    It  is  five  kos  from  Jelim,  the 
Bacephela  of  our  informant :  agreeing  with  the  passage  in  history^ 
"  Albxandbr  wishing  to  pass  the  Uydaspes,  ascended  four  leagues 
higher  up  than  where  he  had  encamped,  and  there  crossed  his  army 
at  an  island  which  facilitated  the  passage."    This  island  is  the  one 
in  face  of  Khilipatan,  for  at  the  village  of  GitkUi  the  river  divides  into 
two  hranches,  one  running  towards  Jelam,  the  other  towards  Suk' 
chandpur.     They  enclose  a  large  plain  of  cultivable  ground.     The 
western   branch   is    only   fordable   in    November,    December,    and 
January :    it  divides  again   into   two  branches  at  Khilipatan,  thuB 
forming  several  large  islands,  the  largest  being  two  leagues  long  by 
one  broad : — the  river  beds  are  pebbly,  and  the  current  strong.     The 
plain  continues  for  four  kos  up  to  the  rains  of  Patti  Koti ;  and  here, 
doubtless,  Auxandbr  must  have  had  his  encounter  with  Porub* 
flon,  and  with  that  prinee  himself,  who  came  to  his  aid.     All  that 
Plutarch  says  of  the  passage  and  of  the  towns  founded  by  Albxan- 
dbr, tallies  well  with  the  above  explanation. 

The  celebrated  fortress  of  Rotas,  now  unworthy  of  regard  in  a 
military  view,  presents  little  beyond  Muhammedan  tombs  and  mosques 
in  its  ruins.  There  are,  however,  Hindu  medals  found  there,  but  the 
particular  class  is  not  mentioned. 

Pind-ddden  Khan,  a  modem  commercial  town,  is  the  great  mart  for 
the  rock  salt  of  the  mountains  on  the  west,  now  monopolized  by  Ran-> 
JIT  Singh*.  Other  ruins  of  an  ancient  town,  Gagirakhi,  extend  along 
the  banks  of  the  Hydaspes  from  near  Jeldlpur  to  Ddrapttr,  On  leav- 
ing the  district  of  Pind-dadan  Khan  by  the  route  which  traverses  the 
salt  range,  the  site  of  an  Indian  annual  pilgrimage  occurs,  called 
Kattas,  Here  again  are  the  traces  of  an  old  town  ascribed  to  the 
Pandavas,  where  are  found  small  images  of  a  red  stone,  holding  in 
4heir  hand  the  toppa  of  the  Persians, — a  species  of  iron  club  which 
would  appear  to  have  been  a  weapon  of  offence  formerly  in  use. 
Albxandbr  was  wounded  by  one  in  his  attack  on  the  fort  of  the 
Malli. 

The  district  of  Thenni  bordering  upon  that  of  Pind-dddan  is  famous 
for  its  breed  of  horses  and  mules.  After  passing  Chekuvdi,  Nilli  and 
Dula  on  the  Suban  river,  a.  ruined  castle  is  pointed  out  where  the 
-sovereigns  of  old  used  to  keep  their  treasure.     Medals  are  here  found 


*  See  the  descriptioa  by  Burn  is  in  his  Travels,  vol.  i.  52,  and  in  the  Joarn. 
Ai.  Socy.  ii.  365.— Ed. 
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in  the  rains.  The  whole  country  is  indeed  remarkable  for  the  number 
of  antique  rains  it  presents :  the  most  striking  are  those  of  Tattu  and 
Ei8 :  those  of  Kounda  are  attributed  to  raja  Hoddi  (?). 

At  lend,  12  kos  from  Kk^bbi,  towards  Knekdiffork  is  a  small  gold- 
washing.  Fatehganj,  a  very  old  town,  is  remarkable  for  its  snlphureoas 
springs  :  Hassan  Ahddl,  for  its  picturesque  situation  and  pure  waters : 
the  remains  of  a  palace  built  by  Akbxb  here  are  still  visible  :  it  is  on 
the  high  road  from  AStok  to  Lahdr.  Of  these  places  it  is  unnecessary 
to  speak,  as  they  have  been  fully  described  by  Bubnks  and  other 
travellers  ;  nor  have  we  space  to  extract  M.  Court's  notes  on  Khaapihr, 
Skanderpdr,  Naucker,  &c.  Near  the  former  place  General  Vxntdra 
opened  several  cupolas,  and  a  large  one  at  Pdhler  was  expl(»ed  by  tte 
native  chief. 

Of  the  district  of  PakhM,  called  by  Forstbr  PukkoU,  this  anliiar 
would  make  Peucelaotis  of  the  Greeks.  This  M.  Court  refutes,  plac- 
ing it  (as  noted  in  the  memoir  published  last  month)  near  Bt^ore 
(Bazira  of  the  Greeks)  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Indus. 

We  must  also  take  but  a  very  cursory  view  of  M.  Court's  remarks 
on  the  physical  geography  of  Taxila,  hoping  to  see  the  whole  pub- 
lished ere  long  in  the  Paris  Journal,  with  the  advantage  of  the  oom» 
ments  of  savans  acquainted  with  the  ancient  history  of  the  provmce. 

The  mountainous  tract  to  the  north  of  the  district  boasts  the  boldest 
and  most  romantic  scenery.  It  is  the  link  between  the  Pirpmnj6l 
range  and  the  Hindu-koh,  In  the  winter  months  there  ore  but  two  or 
three  passes  practicable  for  foot  passengers,  and  that  with  mucii 
hazard.  Parallel  ranges  of  less  elevation  occupy  the  southern  face  of 
the  principal  mountain  ridge  for  a  space  of  40  to  60  kos,  forming 
between  them  the  successive  valleys  of  Kakabamba,  Pakkkiri,  and 
Mozqfferdbdd.  Detached  and  irregular  mountains  and  ridges  cross 
the  main  chains  at  various  angles,  or  form  insulated  groups,  as  is 
shewn  on  the  map.  There  seem  to  be  two  principal  lines  of  upheave-* 
ment,  which  it  would  be  abundantly  carious  to  examine  geologically 
on  the  principle  of  contemporaneous  origin  of  parallel  ridges  started 
by  M.  Elib  de  Beaumont.  The  most  interesting  lines  are  the  metalli* 
ferous  bills  N.  W.  of  the  Hydaspes,  in  general  low,  savage  and  uncul* 
tivated,  but  rich  in  ores.  Ferraginous,  sulphureous  and  saline  springs 
are  plentiful,  but  are  not  now  turned  to  more  use  than  the  mines,, 
which  were  apparently  worked  in  former  times.  The  Hydaspes  for- 
merly paid  tribute  in  the  gold  of  its  own  tributary  streams.  The  Pind- 
dadan  chain  has  abundance  of  iron.  At  Karengili  near  Kattas  are  minea 
of  antimony  : — in  the  Guhik  range,  native  sulphur :  near  Makkodi,  na* 
tive  alum :  and  at  Pind-dddan,  the  salt  mines  before  mentioned. 
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The  vault  of  the  large  salt  mine  fell  in  Portly  after  the  visit  of  M. 
Jacqusmont.  The  section  shews  well  the  position  of  the  salt*  which 
is,  in  fact,  a  solid  rocky  mass  :  towards  the  upper  part  it  divides  into 
veins  of  white  and  red  : — the  latter  are  preferred ;  the  former  contain- 
ing lime  and  gypsum. 

The  western  mine  is  grater  in  depth,  but  less  extensive  tiian  the 
other.  250  steps  were  counted  before  reaching  its  focus  : — ^the  shafts 
were  only  wide  enough  for  one  person  to  pass  at  a  time,  each  carry- 
ing a  flambeau.  The  excavation  is  divided  into  two  vaults ;  one  is  now 
abandoned,  being  cut  away  to  a  dangerous  precipice. 

The  lamps  rendered  the  air  and  heat  nearly  insufferable  when 
Messrs.  Wadb  and  Muubat  visited  it  in  company  with  M.  Coubt. 

On  the  surface  of  this  chain  are  scattered  large  blocks  of  gypsum, 
worn  as  if  by  the  action  of  the  sea.  Some  yellow  slates  are  also  seen. 
Vegetation  is  confined  to  saline  plants  and  a  few  thorny  bushes. 

Of  the  Indus  and  Hydaspes  sufiiGient  is  already  known.  Danvillb 
has  fallen  into  an  error  in  making  the  former  pass  by  HMsktnagar, 
which  lies  on  a  small  tributary  called  the  Jind, 

The  climate  of  Taxilti  embraces  extremes,  from  the  healthy  bracing 
cold  of  the  snowy  mountain  to  the  excessive  heats  of  the  southern 
plains.  The  soil  of  the  southern  portion  for  want  of  water,  as  well  as 
from  the  presence  of  salt,  is  littte  adapted  for  cultivation,  and  the  vil- 
lages are  consequently  very  scant.  In  the  beautiful  valleys  to  the 
north,  however,  plentiful  springs  and  a  rich  soil  produce  the  opposite 
effects  of  fertility  and  a  dense  population  ;  but  agriculture  is  neglected 
through  the  oppression  of  the  Government.  The  perpetual  verdure  of 
the  Mis  to  the  north  affords  abundant  pasturage  for  cattle. 

II, ON    THB  PBOVINCB  OF  PBSHA'WAB*. 

Pethdwar,  the  city,  supposed  by  some  geographers  to  be  Peu- 
cekiotis,  of  the  Greeks,  is  said  by  its  inhabitants  to  be  built  upon  the 
ruins  of  the  ancient  Baghram,  In  dimensions  it  certainly  much  sur- 
psases  CdM,  but  its  suburbs  and  the  number  of  gardens  which  extend 
aouthward,  contribute  towards  this  apparent  magnitude.  Ito  houses 
are  slightly  built  of  brick  or  mud,  held  together  by  wooden  frame  work. 
This  mode  of  building  has,  perhaps,  been  adopted  on  account  of  the 
earthquakes,  which  are  frequent,  but  seldom  very  serious.  The  houses 
are  generally  provided  with  Sard-khdnas,  a  description  of  cellar  or 
underground  room,  where  the  inhabitants  spend  the  day,  to  avoid  the 

•  In  this  pwt  of  the  trwiBlttioa,  whkk  folk>wB  tke  original  more   doseljr 
than  the  foregoing,  we  are  indebted  to  the  lame  fair  band,  to  which  we  were 
beholden  on  a  former  occasion.-^£D. 
3q2 
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intense  and  scorching  heat  of  their  summer.  The  streets  are  narrow 
and  irregular,  and  present  every  where  the  roost  uncleanly  aspect. 

A  large  hazar  runs  across  from  east  to  west,  commencing  from 
the  Serai  Gaur  katra,  and  terminating  at  the  fortress  of  Bakuir,  A 
stream  which  draws  its  waters  from  the  river  of  Bakr^,  crosses 
the  town  from  south  to  north,  and  would  very  much  facilitate  the 
estahlishing  of  fountains,  if  the  Asiatics  only  knew  the  use  and 
advantage  of  them.  The  population  of  Peehnwar  may  he  rated  at 
80,000  souls,  consisting  of  Afghans,  Kai>hmerians,  and  Indians.  The 
latter  appear  to  have  heen  its  primitive  inhahitants  ;  hut  although  they 
are  still  very  numerous,  they  live  in  dependence  on  the  Mahomedans, 
and  are  oppressed  hy  heavy  taxation,  (tax^  d'avanies.)  All  the  com- 
merce of  the  country  is  in  their  hands.  From  Cabul,  raw  silk,  worsted, 
cocheniUe,  jalap,  manna,  asafoetida,  saffron,  resin,  simples,  and 
hoth  fresh  and  dried  fruits-— «11  which  are  generally  exported  to 
India,  from  whence  they  receive  in  return,  camhric,  silks,  indigo,  sugar, 
and  spices.  To  Cashmir  the  exports  are  gold  sequins,  gold  and  silver 
thread  and  lace,  in  transit  from  Bokhara  ;  and  the  return,  shawls,  tea, 
and  Persian  manuscripts.  They  exchange  the  salt  of  the  Kohdi  range 
with  the  rock  crystal  and  the  iron  of  Bijdwar:  this  last  district,  as 
also  those  of  Sawdt  and  Bunir,  offer  a  ready  market  for  the  sale  of 
their  tissues  of  cotton ; — ^the  trades  and  arts  of  the  town  are  limited  to 
mere  necessaries  of  life,  and  are  principally  carried  on  by  the  Cash- 
menans. 

The  Hindustani  is  generally  spoken,  also  the  Pashtu ;  the  use  of  the 
Persian  language  becomes  nearly  extinct  on  entering  this  province. 
Peshdwar  musters  about  40,000  horse,  a  thousand  foot  soldiers,  and 
tw^ve  pieces  of  cannon.  The  troops  are  very  irregular,  and  are 
badly  paid. 

The  climate  of  the  province  is  not  very  healthy.  Fevers  are  very 
prevalent  from  the  summer  solstice  to  the  end  of  autumn,  at  which 
period  they  generally  prove  fatal.  They  are  brought  on  by  excess  in 
the  eating  of  fruits,  or  by  the  unwholesome  exhalations  and  vapours^ 
rising  from  the  rivers  of  the  Dudb.  The  irrigation  necessary  for 
the  cultivation  of  the  Turkish  corn  in  May,  may  contribute  to  en- 
gender fever,  the  heat  of  the  air  being  then  very  intense.  The  in- 
habitants, ignorant  of  the  superior  properties  of  quinine,  make  use  of 
a  very  bitter  plant  which  grows  on  the  banks  of  their  streams.  In 
1835  I  was  encamped  in  this  country  with  the  French  brigade,  10,000 
strong,  when  we  lost  by  these  fevers  upwards  of  a  thousand  men. 
Great  incodvenience  is  also  here  experienced  from  swarms  of  flies, 
which  prevent  any  nourishment  being  taken  during  the  day ;  for  if 
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any  of  them  be  swallowed  with  the  food,  they  occasion  a  vomiting, 
attended  with  very  severe  pain  in  the  loins  and  in  the  chest.  Snakes 
and  scorpions  are  also  in  great  abundance,  and  are  often  venomons. 

The  spring  sets  in  early  :  by  the  end  of  February  the  peach  trees 
blossom  luxuriantly ;  by  the  end  of  April  the  weather  becomes  un» 
pleasant ;  and  the  heat  is  scorching  during  the  months  of  Jane,  July, 
and  Aug^t.  In  June  the  Simum  prevails;  it  is  sometimes  pestilential, 
resembling  the  desert  blast  fSamial)  of  Arabia.  When  it  blows,  one 
would  fancy  that  one  stood  at  the  entrance  of  a  hot  oven.  "  Heaven 
pity  then,"  the  poor  traveller,  who  is  overtaken  by  this  wind  at  mid- 
day in  the  open  country !  When  first  attacked  the  body  becomes 
covered  with  blue  spots,  and  putrefaction  is  almost  instantaneous. 
This  wind  generally  blows  from  W.  N.  W.,  in  the  direction  of  Jehk^ 
labddt  where  it  is  frequently  fatal.  The  hot  season  ends  in  September. 
The  rains  are  heavy  in  the  winter,  when  the  sky  is  frequently  clouded 
for  a  week  together.  There  are  intervals  of  rain  also  in  April,  but 
rarely.  In  July  and  August,  the  rainy  season  in  India,  little  &lls  in 
these  parts,  but  storms  are  very  frequent,  and  very  severe,  and  are 
always  preceded  by  whirlwinds  of  dust,  obscuring  the  atmosphere  for 
hours  together ;  they  are  brought  on  by  the  S.  W.  winds,  and  are 
accompanied  by  daps  of  thunder  in  rapid  succession.  The  lightning 
fells  with  fearful  flashes. 

The  environs  of  Peshawar  exhibit  little  else  but  a  vast  space  covered 
with  ruins  and  tombs.  I  discovered  and  dug  out  several  remains  of 
Indian  statues.  These  statues,  some  of  which  are  in  plaister,  others 
in  bronze,  appear  to  be  of  very  ancient  date,  for  they  are  devoid  of 
beauty  and  are  ill  executed.  They  principally  represent  GoMrakndthi 
faqirs,  or  perhaps  Jogie,  who  for  a  long  time  held  the  country  Vest 
of  the  Indus.  The  image  represented  (in  Plate  XXVI.)  was  dug  out  of 
the  village  oiBanamar(,  which  lies  west  of  Peehdwar.  At  a  greater  dis- 
tance are  the  ruins  of  Pirigkl,  where  in  the  rains  Indian  and  Bactrian 
medals  are  to  be  found.  To  the  west  of  Peshawar  is  a  mount  upon 
which  an  ancient  castle  appears,  which  may  be  the  one  that  Hbpbas* 
TiON  besieged,  and  which  was  re-established  by  Timour  Shah, 
and  was  subsequently  sacked  by  the  Sikhs.  The  Sikhs  again  re« 
built  it  in  1834,  when  this  province  fell  into  the  hands  of  Ranjit 
BrNOH,  in  consequence  of  a  victory  gained  over  the  Afghans  by  the 
division  under  my  command.  The  gardens  which  stretch  from  the 
south  to  the  west  of  the  town  present  the  appearance  of  a  forest  of 
orchards,  where  they  cultivate  the  plum,  the  fig  tree,  the  peach,  the 
pear,  the  mulberry  peculiar  to  this  country,  the  pomegranate,  and  the 
quince :  but  these  fruits,  although  beautiful  to  the  eye,  are  very  far 
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from  having  equal  flavour  with  those  produced  in  the  south  of  Franoe. 
The  grape  in  only  cultivated  at  the  village  of  Sk^kh  Im4m  Mekdi. 

Peshdmar  la  situated  in  the  middle  of  a  vast  plain,  which  atretchea 
towards  the  N.  E.,  and  which  is  twenty-five  kos  in  length  from  the  east 
to  the  west,  and  fifteen  in  breadth  from  the  south  to  the  north.  The 
mountains  of  the  Katiiuks,  and  the  A/r^is  bound  it  to  the  east,  and 
those  of  Kokdi  on  the  south.  To  the  west  it  is  bounded  by  the  mountaina 
of  the  Kkeibars,  and  to  the  north  the  river  of  Nagumdn  separates  it 
from  the  districts  of  the  Dmdb  and  of  the  Yusafzaii.  This  plain  is 
crossed  by  the  river  Bahreh,  which  has  its  source  on  the  southern  side 
of  the  Koh-suf^d,  crosses  the  Kheibars,  enters  this  district  at  A'ktm-jfdjar, 
and  after  a  short  passage  empties  itself  into  the  Nagmndn,  seven  kos 
east  of  Peskiwar.  Without  it  the  district  would  be  nothing  but  a  bar* 
ren  desert.  From  June  to  September  the  river  is  dried  up  by  the  many 
drains  made  to  irrigate  the  cotton  plantations  and  the  barley  fields. 
The  principal  water-courses  strike  off  at  the  village  of  Serhtmd,  and 
are  divided  lower  down  into  an  infinity  of  lesser  ones,  which  give  asto- 
nishing fertility  to  the  soil  of  this  district,  and  promote  the  cultivatioa 
of  rice,  which  is  principally  sown  in  the  village  of  the  Mdakidrsmk^ 
and  is  much  prized  by  the  inhabitants  of  Afgkdnktdn,  and  the  Pan- 
jdh.  The  river  Nagumdn,  which  I  presume  is  no  o^er  than  the 
Malamantus  of  the  Greeks,  formerly  ran  to  the  west  of  Peshdwar, 
and  you  may  still  trace  its  bed  near  the  ruins  of  Ra»kekL  It  appears 
that  some  sovereign  of  the  country  must  have  changed  its  course,  in 
order  to  fertilize  the  land  of  the  Mutmmde,  which  extends  to  the 
south  of  the  town.  This  tribe,  as  wdU.  as  that  of  the  KtUeels  who  in- 
habit the  west,  have  often  bloody  contentions  for  the  water.  The 
districts  of  the  Ddddzais  and  of  Kaiessa  are  watered  by  the  canal  of 
Buihd,  led  from  the  same  river  of  Naymmdn;  its  waters  are  so 
favorable  to  vegetation,  that  grass  grows  on  its  banks  to  the  height  of 
a  full  grown  man.  The  territory  of  Peakdwar  is,  generally  iqieaking* 
most  fertile,  rivalling  the  best  in  Europe  if  it  were  but  well  administer- 
ed.  The  harvest  is  gathered  in  the  summer,  and  agun  in  autumn. 
That  of  the  summer  yields  an  abundance  of  barley  and  com, — ^that  of 
the  autumn  several  kinds  of  maize,  rice,  oil  seeds,  and  abundance  ol 
cotton,  which  provides  the  inhabitants  with  a  species  of  manufocture 
suited  to  the  climate.  Wood  is  procured  in  great  scarcity  from  the 
surrounding  mountains,  on  which  very  little  grows. 

This  country  on  every  side  presents  to  the  view  ruins  of  ancient 
towns,  of  the  very  origin  of  which  the  natives  are  ignorant^  The 
most  striking  are  those  of  Kkokus9er,  more  commonly  known  by 
the  name  of  the  Tahkal,  where  are  the  vestiges  of  three  massive 
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cupolas,  of  very  ancient  date.  Not  far  from  flience  are  the  rums  of 
Rackekki.  Further  off  the  remains  of  the  town  of  Jamrud  may  be 
observed  at  the  entrance  of  the  defile  of  the  Kkeibar  mountains. 
The  route  from  Peakdmur  to  MtcMnC  betrays  signs  of  old  habitations  at 
Pirhaia  and  Pewank.  The  road  to  Kohdt  presents  also  the  remains 
of  BauUdana,  which  may  possibly  be  Embolima  of  Albzamdbr.  Quite 
dose  to  this,  Deliter  may  be  seen ;  and  further  off,  at  the  entrance  of 
the  defile  of  the  KohdiB,  are  the  ruins  of  Kargan,  Akor,  Zenddn ;  and 
in  the  districts  of  the  Mdmunds  may  be  also  seen  those  of  Aapinofmr, 
BauevanoM,  and  Ormul, 

The  province  is  divided  into  six  districts ;  namely,  the  Kaieeis 
to  the  west,  the  Mumunds  to  the  south,  the  Ddudatma,  the  Dudb 
to  the  north,  the  KalisM  to  the  east,  and  that  of  Hoihinapar  to 
the  north-east.  These  several  districts  yield  a  revenue  of  eight 
lakhs  of  rupees,  without  including  the  cantons  of  Kohdt  and 
Lachiteri,  which  bring  near  two  additional  lakhs.  The  district 
of  Kohdt  is  inhabited  by  the  Bungeish,  and  is  celebrated  for  the 
beautiful  springs  of  limpid  water  which  meet  at  the  foot  of  the 
surrounding  mountains.  A  coal  mine  exists  in  this  territory,  but 
the  inhabitants  derive  but  small  profit  from  it.  A  mine  of  sulphur  is 
also  to  be  found  there,  but  it  is  not  worked ;  and  some  petroleum 
wells  or  mineral  tar,  which  the  inhabitants  use  to  light  up  their 
dwellings.  Adjoining  to  this  pergannah  are  the  districts  occupied 
by  the  Theris,  and  beyond  this  is  the  province  of  Banutdk, 

The  district  of  the  Dudb  is  so  called,  because  it  is  enclosed  between 
the  two  rivers  of  Nagumdn  and  Jindi.  It  is  very  fruitful  in  rice  and 
sugar-cane,  and  abounds  in  beautiful  and  fertile  meadows.  It  is 
inhabited  by  the  tribe  of  the  Gigidnees.  In  the  district  of  the  Ahd^taU 
are  the  ruins  of  Gound,  but  their  origin  is  not  known.  Still  further 
in  the  direction  of  Tengi  is  the  isolated  mountain  of  Azameh,  which 
might  well  be  supposed  to  be  the  Aomus,  the  conquest  of  which 
was  one  of  ALKXiiNOxa's  most  brilliant  exploits.  The  fortress  of 
Hiasdr  is  only  ten  kos  to  the  N.  £.  of  Peshawar :  it  is  situated  three 
kos  from  the  river  of  Nagumdn,  in  an  island  formed  by  two  branches 
of  the  river  Jind,  which  flows  from  the  outskirts  of  Sawdt  and  Bajd" 
war.  This  fortress  is  conspicuously  raised  on  a  small  artificial  hill. 
At  its  foot  are  extensive  ruins  of  an  ancient  town,  apparently 
founded  by  idolaters,  and  upon  which  is  built  the  actual  town 
of  Haehtnagar,  a  name  meaning  the  seven  towns*.     Our  geographers 

*  Hashtnagar,   mesniof  eight  towns.      The   whole   eight    ere   named    oa 
WiLroao*!  map.^Eo. 
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think  that  this  town  is  the  same  as  Massaga,  the  capital  of  the 
Asaaceni^  but  I  am  more  inclined  to  think  that  it  is  the  Nysa  of  the 
Greeks.  Its  proximitj  to  the  Cophenes,  and  above  all  what  Plv- 
TABCH  states  as  said  by  Albxandbr  to  his  Macedonians,  when  they 
objected  to  fording  the  river  on  account  of  its  depth,  corroborate 
my  conjecture,  llie  inhabitants  of  the  Dudh,  and  those  of  the 
mountains  of  the  Mourmards,  appear  to  me  to  be  the  Assaceni, 
who  were  employed  by  Alsxandbr  in  building  the  vessels,  in  which 
they  sailed  down  the  Cophenes  as  far  as  Tkxila.  To  the  N.  £.  of 
Hashtnagar  is  the  mountain  of  Behhi  standing  alone  on  a  vast  pliun, 
and  close  to  it  are  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  castle  which  is  attributed 
to  Rajya  Varrah,  and  which,  according  to  the  traditions  of  the 
inhabitants,  was  the  dwelling  of  the  ancient  sovereigns  of  this 
country.  There  are  also  some  basso-relievos,  and  the  traces  of 
an  aqueduct  by  which  the  waters  were  carried  to  the  river  Jmd. 
This  aqueduct  commences  at  the  ruins  of  Rajir,  which  are  situated 
nearly  opposite  Hashtnagar.  Further  off  in  the  district  of  the  Bahu^ 
zais,  on  another  mountain,  are  the  massive  ruins  of  another  fortress, 
which  can  only  be  reached  by  means  of  a  path  cut  through  the  rock. 
It  goes  by  the  name  of  Peli. 

Three  days'  journey  north  of  Hashtnagar  are  the  districts  of  Sawdt . 
and  Bunir,  where  are  the  ruins  of  Gerira,  Bonaekhan,  Zakut,  and  Ckfm' 
kor.     Near  the  latter  are  four  massive  cupolas   of  the  same  kind  as 
those  of  Manikjfdla,     The  small  river  Panjkori  traverses  the  district, 
and  joins  the  Jindi,     It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  travellers  do  not 
visit  with  more  minuteness  this  portion  of  the  country,  as  they  might, 
were  they  to  do  so,  gain  positive  information  as   to  the  march  of 
Alexander  on  the  banks  of  the  Indus.     It  is  in  these  districts  that 
BiRBBL,  the  Vizier  of  Akber,  perished  with  a  whole  army.  The  inha- 
bitants  have,    we   are  told,  cut  a  road  through  the   rugged  rocks, 
leading  to  the  north,  by  means  of  which  they  communicate  with  the 
Tartar  tribes  of  Kashgar  and  others.     All  that  tract  of  country  lying 
to  the   east  of  Hashtnagar  is  inhabited  by  the  tribe  of  the  Yusufsais, 
The   Indus  forms  the  eastern  boundary  of  this  district,  and  Landeh  on 
the  river  Nagumdn  its  southern.  To  the  north  are  the  mountains  of 
Panjitar  and  Shemla,     According  to  some  historians,  the  province  of 
the  Yusufzais  is  the  same  as  the  Taxila  of  Alexander,  where  the 
king  Ompbis  reigned,  whose  fidelity  and  devotion  facilitated   to  Alex- 
ander the  conquest  of  the  Indus.     But,  according  to  other  historians* 
and  more  ei^ecially  in  the  opinion  of  Plutarch,  the  real  Taxila  waa 
that  country  enclosed  between  the  Indus  and  the  Hydaspes, 
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Hie  prorinoe  of  the  YuairfMon  is  divided  into  eleven  tappa»— vie  : 

PrtMcipal  Towns, 

M«.    «.  rSedu-zaie,  Hound. 

^^  ^PP" {  Otuman.zai«.  Toppi. 

fKeder-zais,  Khiva. 

]  Mamu-zais,  Nohd^h. 

FiTe  tappaa,  Rezers  . .  ^  Malek-zais,  Yar-hosein. 

I  Aknkhels,  Ismaila. 

[^Mani-zaia,  Touhindi. 

Two  tappas,   Amazais.  i  -ry    a  '  •     '     \  Kapurdigarhf. 

r«_    .  V       1    '     ( Kamal-zais,  Otti. 

Two  tappa«.Kanial2a».  |  Kamal-zais.  Tirti. 

All  these  districts  are  governed  by  independent  chiefs,  who  live  in 
the  greatest  dissension.  There  are  no  taxes  established,  and  each  in- 
habitant rents,  cultivates,  and  reaps  the  produce  of  his  grounds,  paying 
only  a  small  sum  as  tribute  to  the  chief  of  the  district.  It  is  only 
since  1822  that  the  Mahirija  of  Lahore  succeeded  by  the  force  of  arms 
in  levying  five  rupees  on  every  house  and  a  certain  number  of  horses^ 
with  which  they  are  obliged  to  furnish  him  annually.  The  tribe  of 
the  Yusu/xais  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  in  Afghanistan,  It  has 
always  been  remarkable  for  the  independence  it  has  preserved,  and  for 
some  time  it  resisted  the  attacks  of  the  Mogul  kings,  and  even  Naow 
Shah  himself,  who  never  thoroughly  succeeded  in  subjugating  it.  The 
people  of  this  tribe  are  vigorous,  active,  turbulent,  and  have  given 
proofis  of  extraordinary  courage  in  the  wars  which  they  have  had  to 
sustain  against  the  Sikhs.  When  public  danger  is  threatened,  all  the 
districts  suspend  their  own  quarrels,  and  gather  together  to  make 
common  resistance.  Each  one  provides  himself  with  weapons  at  his 
own  expense,  and  volunteers  as  a  soldier  under  the  banner  of  his  chief. 
This  soil  is  extremely  fertile  in  every  kind  of  grain,  yielding  a  plen« 
tiful  harvest  of  maize,  beans,  peas,  cotton,  oil  seeds,  and  excellent 
tobacco.  The  mountains  towards  the  north  afford  excellent  pasture 
for  all  kinds  of  cattle.  The  province  contains  no  town,  properly  so 
called,  but  it  is  embellished  by  large  and  populous  villages  :  the  prin- 
cipal one  amongst  them  is  Kapardigarhi,  standing  in  the  midst  of  the 
rubs  of  a  very  ancient  town,  which  might  very  possibly  be  the  Caspa- 
t3nrus  of  the  Greeks,  the  capital  of  the  Gandiri,  whom  our  geogra- 
phers place  to  the  east  of  the  Assaceni  on  the  western  bank  of  the 
Indus.  Quite  close  to  this  village  I  observed  a  rock  on  which  there  are 
inscriptions  almost  effaced  by  time,  and  out  of  which  I  could  only 
decipher  the  following  characters.  (See  Inscription  5,  of  Plate  XXVII.) 
Further  off,  on  the  opposite  side .  of  the  mountain  of  Koh^ganga,  are 
Se 
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the  rains  of  an  ancient  town,  which  is  attributed  to  a  heathen  race ; 
and  quite  close  to  that  is  the  village  of  Bazar,  now  inhabited  hj  the 
Kamalzais.  Not  far  from  thence  is  another  very  extensive  ruin, 
where  several  remains  of  statues  have  been  found'*'.  In  the  land  of  tiie 
Yusufzais  also  are  the  ruins  of  Motina  near  Yar'hosein ;  those  of 
Gagri  and  Shirkand  near  IsmaUa  ;  Kirkand  near  Mayor,  in  the  district 
of  Otti ;  Kaleder  near  the  stream  of  Kdhpdni ;  Mashari'Banda,  oh  the 
river  Landeh ;  and  Pilusseddn,  opposite  Messa,  Besides  these  ruins 
the  country  is  covered  with  an  immense  quantity  of  small  artificial 
hills,  on  which  there  are  remains  of  ancient  dwellings^  and  where,  in 
the  rains,  Indian,  Bactrian,  and  Indo-Scythian  medals  may  be  found. 
Near  Panjitar  are  the  ruins  of  Nogiran,  where  there  are  inscriptions 
in  the  same  character  as  those  noticed  above. 

In  the  district  of  Shenda,  which  is  further  to  the  north,  we  remark 
those  of  Ndgari,  where  basso-relievos  may  be  seen.  On  the  banks  of 
the  Indus  are  the  ruins  of  P4hour,  Toppi,  Hound,  and  Mahmedpw,  of 
which  I  have  already  spoken.  The  river  Landeh  or  Nagumdn  sepa- 
rates the  Yusufzais  from  the  province  of  Katiuks.  This  country  is 
very  mountainous,  and  contains  mines  of  sulphur,  salt,  springs  of 
naphtha,  and  many  slate  quarries.  It  is  inhabited  by  the  tribe  of  the 
Kattuks  and  the  AferidMy  intrepid  mountaineers,  who  often  intercept 
the  route  from  Attok  to  Peshdwar,  Their  chief  towns  are  Nizdmpur 
and  Sirri  in  the  interior,  and  Akhorek  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Nagu^ 
mdn.  This  last  town  may  be  presumed  to  be  the  Ora  of  AaaiAN.  If 
this  be  the  case,  the  inhabitants  of  the  mountains  of  the  Katidks  are 
descendants  of  the  Assaceni,  The  province  of  the  Kattuks  is  divided 
from  that  of  Kohit  by  the  district  of  LacXitri. 


III. — Facsimiles  of  Ancient  Inscriptions,  lithographed  by  Jab,  Tkiv^kf^ 

Secy.  SfC. 
[Continued  from  page  349.] 
PL  XXVL    l.^Aeirgarh  inseription. 

This  inscription,  for  the  knowledge  of  which  I  am  indebted  to  the 
antiquarian  zeal  of  Dr.  J.  Swinkt,  has  been 'in  the  possession  of 
Dr.  Mbllisb  since  the  year  1805,  when,  according  to  a  memoran- 
dum on  the  original  drawing,  it  was  copied  from  a  wax  impres- 
■ion  of  a  seal  found  at  Asirgarh  by  Captain  Colkbrookb,  of  the 
Engineers.     By  the  three  notes  in  pencil  at  the  top,  (which  I  have 

•  We  hare  lithographad  in  PI.  XXVI.  a  bronte  head  dng  vp  probably  at  this 
pkoe  by  H*  Court.    It  bean  a  Sanscrit  inscriptioB.— Bj>. 
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inserted),  it  would  appear  that  the  seal  was  surmoanted  by  three  series 
of  figures,  probably  cast  in  bronze :  vix.  in  the  centre,  Ntmdi  the  boll, 
with  a  state  chatta  over  him,  and  supporters  on  either  side,  bearing,  the 
one,  a  diatta  and  axe ;  the  other  a  sceptre  and  axe. 

The  inscription,  hitherto  nndecyphered,  is  at  once  seen  to  belong 
to  the  old  fonn  of  Deva^ndgatin  now  grown  fiuniliar  to  us ;  and  I  am 
indebted  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Mill,  for  the  subjoined  transcript  in  the 
modem  character,  as  well  as  for  the  translation  of  the  text,  and  remarks 
on  the  same. 

From  the  absence  of  a  date  it  is  not  easy  to  assign  a  certain  posi« 
tion  to  the  five  distinct  successions  which  it  embraces ;  though,  from 
the  locality  of  the  inscription  in  a  fort  of  Kkandisk  immediately  south 
of  Af<f/i0(i,  as  well  as  from  the  termination  of  the  names  in  Vanna,  they 
may  be  assigned  with  some  probability  to  the  Ujjayttui  dynasty  ;  where, 
in  the  twelfth  century,  we  find  Nabavarm a,  Yasuvarm a,  and  three 
other  Varmm  recorded  as  having  reigned.  No  one  of  these  names, 
however,  accords  with  any  of  the  present  list ;  neither  does  the  modem 
N£gari  of  their  inscriptions,  of  which  Colonel  Ton  has  published  fac- 
similes, at  all  resemble  the  seal  character,  which  is  evidently  of  a 
much  more  ancient  date.  It  is  customary,  also,  in  Hindu  records  of  this 
nature,  to  commence  with  the  reputed  ancestor  of  the  race ;  but  we 
find  no  allusion  to  ViCRAMiCDiTTA  or  Bhoja  in  the  present  instance, 
and  must  either  suppose  our  seal  anterior  to  these  illustrious  person- 
ages—or unconnected  with  UjJaymU.  It  is  certainly  possible  that  a 
petty  rfija  might  have  maintained  independence  for  a  few  reigns  in  his 
hill  fort,  claiming  descent  from  the  unknown  Hari-varm  a  ;  but  it  is  un- 
likely that  he  should  have  assumed  the  lofty  title  of  Mahdrdjadhirdja. 

The  twice  recorded  matrimonial  connection  with  the  Gupta  family 
is  also  worthy  of  remark,  as  it  may  possibly  have  reference  to  the 
Canauj  dynasty,  whose  coins  have  lately  excited  so  mucb>interest.  The 
style  of  alphabet  affords  strong  evidence  of  their  contemporaniety . 

TVanacript  of  the  Aairgarh  inscription  in  modem  Deva-ndgarL 
3r  2 
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TramUuion. 

"  He  whose  glorj  was  transcendent  by  reason  of  his  four  great 
.goods** — ^before  whose  splendour  other  kings  bowed,  sickened  with 
envy, — ^who  was  eyer  occupied  in  the  juridical  decisions  of  learned 
Munies  dwelling  in  leafy  hermitages, — whose  crooked  ramparts  were 
alike  bright  and  impenetrable^ — who  was  the  spoiler  of  all  such  as  were 
vexed  with  peace* — (such  was)  the  great  king  Hahi-yarman.  His 
son,  whose  excellent  victories  equalled  those  of  his  father,  bom  of  lus 
noblef  wife  Anka-db'vi',  was  the  great  king  A'oitta-varman.  His 
son  again,  whose  exceeding  joys  equalled  those  of  his  father,  bom  of 
ArikaW^,  eldest  daughter  of  the  Gupta  race,  was  the  great  king 
TsVara-varman.  His  son,  whose  magpiificence  equalled  that  of  his 
father,  born  6f  Abika'ri',  eldest  daughter  of  the  Guptas,  was  the  great 
king  of  kings  R.  Sinha-varu an.  His  son,  possessed  of  like  exceed- 
ing joys  with  his  father,  born  of  Bha'ra  KA'MA•HARl^  was  the  chief 
of  the  excellent  lion-rulers,  the  great  king  of  kings  Kharva-varm an, 
our  worthy  Lord." 

It  is  observable — ^that  the  title  of  Rdja'OdhirdJa,  or  king  of  kings — 
is  here,  as  in  the  Allahabad  inscription,  restricted  to  the  two  last  of 
the  line  of  succession — viz.  Sinha-varu  an,  and  Krarva-varman.  I 
do  not  understand  the  simple  letter  R.  prefixed  to  the  former  name, 
(viz.  a  ^  with  a  dot  preceding  and  following) — unless  it  be  an  abbrevia- 
tion for  R£ja  :  nor  am  I  quite  sure  of  the  three  letters  following  the 
last  name,  which  I  have  made  ^|^k:  W.  H.  M. 

Inscription  on  a  bronze  image  from  Peshdwar, 
The  head  depicted  in  Plate  XXVI.  is  copied  from  a  sketch  in  M. 
Court's  memoir  and  collection  of  drawings,  from  which  extracts  are 
published  in  the  present  and  in  the  preceding  Journal,  (see  p.  482.) 

The  characters  are  decidedly  Deva-n£gari,  but  whether  from  their 
indistinctness,  or  from  errors  in  the  copying,  or  from  the  language 
being  different,  their  combination  does  not  form  any  intelligent 
Sanscrit  sentence. 

*  i.  e.  Religioua  duty,  i^;  wealthy  ^pq  ;  pleasuretWnf;^*^rf^i  tahatum^ 
^X^,  Such  are  the  foar  Bhadras  or  goods  according  to- the  Hindus.  Amera  Cosha, 
ii.  7,  §  3,   si.   57.     If,  however,  for  ^^in[  ^^  ^^^  ^^  with  Prima-ohand 

Pandit,  the  translation  will  be,  "  He  whose  glory  transcended  the  bounds  of 
the  four  encircling  oceans.'* — W.  H.  M. 

t  The  ordinary  honorific  epithet  Srimaii  is  here,  contrary  to  the  usual  rule, 
introduced  into  the  compound  in  the  feminine  gender.  Regularly  it  should  either 
be  the  crude  form  Srimat,  or  the  locative  case  feminine  Srimatydm, — W.  H.  M. 

X  The  recurrence  of  the  same  name  and  description  is  singular.  It  is  impos- 
sible that  they  should  be  the  same  person ,  such  incest  being  unknown  a^n  to 
the  heroic  age  of  India.—  W.  H.  M. 
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The  head  has  its  hair  gathered  in  a  knot  after  the  fashion  of  the 
Hindu  devotees,  and  it  is  bound  together  by  a  triple-headed  snake  .of 
the  cobra  species— an  ornament  not  uncommon  to  Jain  figures,  but 
•rarely  seen  in  the  simple  head  of  Buddha.  The  ears  seem  to  be 
lengthened  and  split,  in  the  style  of  the  KmphaU  sect ;  but  the  draw- 
ing may  also  be  viewed  as  of  earrings  in  ears  of  the  natural  dimen- 
sions. 

Fl.  XXIX. — Imcriptions  on  Kemaon  Tridents. 

On  the  right  hand  side  of  Rate  XXIX.  is  depicted  the  bronze 
trident  at  Barahdt  in  Garhwdl,  reduced  from  the  large  native  drawing 
presented  to  the  Society  by  Mr.  Commissioner  Traill,  last  winter. 
The  inscription  on  the  shaft  was  published  as  No.  2  of  Plate  IX.  with 
a  translation  and  explanation  by  our  Vice-President,  Dr.  Mill.  The 
copper  letters  being  in  relief  from  the  shaft  were  taken  off  in  facsimile. 

The  same  plan,  Mr.  Traill  says,  did  not  answer  with  the  trident 
at  Gopksvara,  although  the  ancient  letters  on  its  shaft  are  soldered 
on  in  the  same  manner. — ^The  copy  taken  by  the  eye  of  a  native 
draughtsman  is  unfortunately  too  incorrect  to  be  legible  :  but  the  form 
of  many  of  the  letters  shews  clearly  that  this  inscription  is  of  the  same 
age  as  that  of  Barahdt. 

On  the  upper  part  of  the  trident  are  three  or  four  short  inscriptions 
in  the  modem  Devi-nagarf.  These,  Mr.  Traill  says,  are  cut  into  the 
metal.  Three  of  them  are  illegible,  or  rather  appear  to  be  in  some 
other  language.  One  only  is  in  Sanscrit ;  but  in  this  also  several 
errors  have  been  committed  by  the  transcriber.  With  the  assistance 
of  the  Society's  pandit  I  am  able  to  present  it  in  a  complete  form  :-^^ 
it  contains  a  name — the  grand  desideratum  in  sucb  cases  ;  though  too 
often,  as  in  the  present  instance,  it  turns  out  to  be  a  name  unknown  to 
fame !  The  verse  is  in  the  accustomed  Sdrddla  Vikridita  measure,  so 
often  mentioned  by  Dr.  Mill.  It  opens  with  the  invocation  Awn 
Svasti. 

"  The  illustrious  Prince  Anik  Mall,  having  extended  his  conquests 
on  all  sides,  brought  together  (quese,  humbled  or  made  low)  upon  this 

*  The  proper  grammatical  reading  would  be  '^tT^^t^ 
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holy  8pot  sacred  to  Mahldeva,  under  the  emblem  of  a  pillar,  the  yery 
Bovereigpis  of  the  world  whom  his  prowess  had  overcome ; — 

"  And  thus  having^  re-established  this  same  pillar  of  victory,  he 
acquired  reputation.  It  is  a  pious  act  to  raise  up  a  worthy  foe  when 
he  has  been  humbled." 

'  Parcere  subjectis  et  debellare  superbos'  seems  to  be  the  sentiment 
here  inculcated  ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  allegory  of  overthrowing 
and  restoring  enemies,  alludes  to  the  taking  down  the  pillar  (which 
may  have  been  done  to  cut  the  new  inscription)  and  its  restoration, 
by  some  rija  who  had  penetrated  thus  far  in  a  successful  expedition. 

The  name  of  Mall  occurs  as  a  patronymic  in  more  than  one  dynasty 
of  Nipil.  It  is  not  impossible,  therefore,  that  the  name  here  written 
Anik  Mall,  may  be  the  same  as  the  Anta  Mall  of  the  Neverii 
race,  who  reigned  in  that  vaUey  about  the  year  1 195  A.  D.  according 
to  Kirkpatrick's  Sketch.  Anta,  which  is  without  meaning,  should 
probably  be  written  Ani'k. 

IV. — Sub'HimdlayaM  Fossil  Remains  of  the  Didnpur  Collection,     By 
Lieuts.  W.  E.  Bakbr,  and  H.  M.  Durand,  Engineers, 

[We  ahould  be  wanting  both  in  candonr  and  courtesy,  were  we  not  to  point 
out  to  the  reader,  that  the  plates  accompanying  the  present  paper  were  furnished 
by  our  zealous  contributors,  and  their  esteemed  commandnnt  Col.  Colvik.  In 
despair  of  the  difficulty  and  expence  of  executing  so  many  plates  in  Calcutta,  it 
occurred  to  ua  that  the  same  pens  and  pencils  wMch  could  produce  such  neat  ori* 
ginal  drawings,  could,  if  provided  with  the  requisite  materials,  furnish  engravingt 
and  lithographs  ready  executed  for  our  JoumaL  We  accordingly  dispatched 
some  yellow  paper,  and  a  copper  plate,  by  dAk,  to  D&dupur  ;  and  these  are  the 
first  fruits.  If  not  quite  perfect,  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  transfers 
had  to  travel  1,000  miles  in  the  height  of  the  rains  ere  they  could  be  secured 
on  the  stone — and  that  the  copper-plate,  with  its  waxed  and  etched  surface, 
had  to  be  bitten  by  the  acid  after  its  arriTul  in  Calcutta.  The  wonder  is,  that 
they  should  have  turned  out  so  well  1  We  anticipate  much  greater  success  here- 
after.—Ed.] 

RHINOCEROS. 

The  manner  in  which  the  organic  remains  of  the  Sub-Himflayas 
were  at  first  deposited,  and  that  in  which  they  have  been  subsequently 
disinterred,  have  necessitated  a  system  oi  search  more  favorable  to 
the  acquisition  of  specimens  than  to  the  accurate  description  of  the 
localities  in  which  they  occurred.  Hitherto  the  fossils  were  in  general 
found  widely  scattered  over  the  surface  and  throughout  the  ravines  of 
the  calcareous  sandstone  formation  ;  a  dispersion  which  rendered  glean- 
ing from  the  hill  surfaces  preferable  to  excavation  at  any  one  place, 
affording  the  certainty  of  a  larger  number  and  greater  variety  of  spe- 
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cimens  than  could  be  anticipated  to  result  from  any  other  mode  of 
collection.     Notwithstanding  these  circumstances,  however,   it  was 
soon  observed  that  the  different  pa^s  of  the  head,  the  various  frag- 
ments of  one  limb,  picked  up  at  considerable   distances  from  each 
other,  could  with  a  little  trouble  be  extracted  from  the  heaps  and 
assorted ;  the  sharp  edges  and  accurate  junction  of  the  fractured  sur« 
faces  preventing  any  doubt  or  mistake.    Such  restorations  proved  that 
whole  extremities,  perhaps  entire  skeletons,  must  occasionally  have 
been  entombed  in  the  sand,  and  that  the  upheavement  of  the  strata 
causing  the  greater  number  of  fossils  to  be  traversed  by  cracks,  divided 
them  into  a  number   of  fragments,  which,  on  the  degradation  of  the 
strata,  were  swept  away  by  the  drainage  water  to  various  distances 
from  their  original  sites.     It  became  an  object,  if  possible,  to  discover 
these  sites  ;  with  this  purpose  in  view,  many  of  the  abrupt  cUffs  and 
fresh  slips,  with  which  this  tertiary  formation  abounds,  were  examined ; 
but  with  such  little  success  as  to  render  it  evident  that  the  gradu« 
al  wear  of  ages  could    alone  have  sufficed   for  the  exposure  and 
dissemination  of  so  vast  a  quantity  of  these   relics  on   the  slopes 
and  in  the  ravines  of  the  hills.      The  scattered    fragments    were 
seldom  found  to  give  any  clue  to  the  original  place  of  deposit :  in  fact 
it  has  but  once  occurred  to  us  that  a  nearly  entire  extremity  has  been 
discovered  in  the  calcareous  sandstone.    And  in  order  to  illustrate  the 
foregoing  remarks,  we  have  appended  a  sketch  of  these  remains'^;  the 
drawing  represents  them  as  they  lay  after  the  removal  of  the  sand 
which  at  first  concealed  all  but  the  lower  fragment  of  the  femur: 
pieces  of  tusk,  bones,  and  the  half  of  a  lower  jaw,  were  found  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood,  and  indicated  that  the  other  parts  of  the 
skeleton  of  this  mastodon  elephantoidee  had  originally  been  deposited  at 
no  great  distance  from  the  posterior  extremity  which  forms  the  sub« 
ject  of  the  sketch.    The  whole  may  be  considered  a  fair  example 
both  of  the  mode  of  deposition  and  of  the  subsequent  dispersion 
which  lodged  separate,  sharp-edged  fragments  on  the  hill  sides  and 
amongst  the    sandstone  boulders  of  the  water-courses.    The  rare 
occurrence  of  specimens  under  such  favorable  circumstances  rendering 
excavation  a  very  uncertain  and  ill  requited  labour,  forced  the  native 
collectors  to  be    satisfied  with  the  crop  which  time  had  exposed. 

*  We  regret  ezceediogly  that  the  drawing  on  transfer  paper  of  the  foHil  in 
9Uu  waa  spoiled  in  passing  it  on  to  the  stone.  This  was  the  case  also  with 
Plate  XIX.  a  very  beautifal  drawing  by  Col.  J.  Colvin  :  but  the  latter  officer 
having  taken  the  precaution  of  forwarding  its  original,  a  tolerable  attempt  has 
been  made  to  supply  its  place  by  M.  Tassin.  The  initials  W.  E,  B.  to  this 
plate  hare  been  inserted  by  mistake.— Eo. 
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Hence,  too,  the  localities  of  fossils  tbus  collected  at  places  remote 
from  each  other  did  not  admit  of  being  accurately  specified  ;  a  cir- 
cumstance of  less  importance  so  long  as  the  species,  sometimes  even 
the  genera,  exhibited  characters  distinct  from  the  fossil  and  existing 
species  hitherto  described ;  but 'the  species  about  to  be  noticed  being 
an  approach  to  an  existing  type,  we  consider  ourselves  fortunate  in 
having  witnessed  the  exhumation  of  many  of  the  specimens  referred 
to  in  this  paper,  and  ar^  only  sorry  that  the  limited  time  at  our 
disposal'  was  insufficient  to  enable  us  to  take  a  plan  and  accurate 
sections  of  the  ground. 

The  following  general  description  may,  however,  gpive  some  idea  of 
a  locality  which  furnishes  an  exception  to  other  places  whence  fossils 
have  been  obtained ;  in  this  instance  they  have  not  been  met  with 
in  solitary  fragments,  but  found  jnassed  together  ;  and  excavation  has 
been  resorted  to  with  advantage.  Though  but  an  imperfect  descrip* 
tion,  what  follows  may  suffice  to  point  out  the  site  in  question,  and 
it  has  therefore  been  introduced. 

The  deposit  is  situated  about  a  mile  and  a  half  to  the  N.  W.  of 
Magmtnd,  a  viUage  on  the  left  bank  of  the  easternmost  affiuent  to 
the  Caggar,  (or  Gragur  of  some  maps),  immediately  at  the  deboudie 
of  the  channel  from  the  hills.  On  leaving  the  village,  crossing  over 
to  the  right  bank,  and  skirting  for  a  short  distance  in  a  westerly 
direction  the  base  of  the  hills,  the  bed  of  a  tributary  is  reached,  which, 
on  being  traced  up,  leads  to  the  deposit.  The  formation  here  consists 
alternately  of  strata  of  calcareous  sandstone  and  of  strata  of  a  loamy 
texture,  composed  of  a  mixture  of  sand  and  clay ;  the  proportions 
of  these  ingredients  of  course  vary  continually,  but  in  general  they 
are  nearly  equal ;  the  day  colours  the  strata,  giving  a  brownish  red 
shade.  The  calcareous  matter  which  enters  into  these  loamy  strata 
is  usually  in  small  quantity,  and  they  are  so  little  indurated  that  some 
of  the  blocks,  although  sheltered  from  the  force  of  the  rain  itself, 
fedl  to  pieces  when  exposed  to  the  damp  atmosphere  of  a  rainy  day. 
The  fossils  extracted  from  this  matrix  are  more  fragile  than  those 
imbedded  in  the  calcareous  sand,  and  much  care  is  requisite  in  dis* 
engaging  them. 

A  hasty  or  distant  view  of  the  sections  which  here,  as  elsewhere, 
abound,  might  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  loamy  strata  predomi- 
nate ;  for  being,  as  above  described,  but  little  indurated  and  easily- 
acted  upon  by  damp  and  rain,  they  tinge  the  calcareous  sand  strata 
beneath  them  by  covering  their  exposed  sectional  surfaces  with  red 
or  ochre-coloured  particles.  The  consequent  effect  is  very  deceptive  ; 
but  on  closely  examining  many  sections,  we  invariably  found  the  sand 
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to  predominate.  The  part  of  the  hills  here  alluded  to  is  barren  of 
wood.  The  strata  evidently  suffer  very  rapid  degradation,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  facility  with  which  the  clayey  beds  yield  to  the  abrad- 
ing force  of  the  drainage  water ;  by  means  of  the  loose  stratum, 
the  more  enduring  sandstone  is  as  it  were  peeled  off,  and  covers  the 
hiU  slopes  with  its  debris.  The  dip  of  the  stratification  has  a  general 
N.  £.  direction. 

The  circumscribed  space,  more  immediately  under  consideration, 
consists  of  about  one  hundred  feet  of  ravine  along  a  stratum  of 
loamy  texture.  Within  this  confined  space  specimens  of  all  the 
genera,  contained  in  the  synopsis  of  our  collection,  have  been 
found  :  that  is  to  say,  the  same  bed  which  yielded  so  many  remains 
of  the  fossil  unicorn  rhinoceros,  likewise  produced  the  half  of  the 
upper  and  lower  jaws  of  a  young  sivatherium ;  many  bones  of  the 
extremities  of  adult  animals  of  that  genus,  or  of  a  ruminant  of  as 
large  a  skeleton  as  that  of  the  sivatherium ;  the  anterior  half  of  the 
head  of  an  animal  which  presents  analogies  both  to  the  palnotherium 
and  anoplotherium ;  and,  in  short,  exemplars  of  all  the  genera  except- 
ing the  hippopotamus.  The  remains  of  fish  and  tortoises  must  also 
be  added  to  the  list  of  classes  not  hitherto  discovered  in  this  deposit : 
exceptions,  however,  which  are  probably  accidental,  as  the  plates  of 
saurian  animals  have  been  obtained  from  thence. 

The  osteological  remains,  although  strangely  amassed  tog^ether,  are 
frequently  perfect;  in  many  instances  whole  extremities  have  been 
disinterred ;  there  are  cases  of  the  greater  part  of  whole  skeletons 
being  dug  out,  but  these  are  rare  ;  whole  craniums  of  large  animals 
have  not  hitherto  been  met  with ;  a  circumstance  which,  considering 
the  number  of  their  bones,  would  be  unaccountable*  had  we  not 
g^unds  for  taxing  the  carelessness  of  the  excavators  as  in  part  an- 
swerable for  the  anomaly.  Perfect  craniums  of  the  smaller  animals 
are  of  frequent  occurrence  ;  in  one  block  we  counted  fitm  craniums  of 
antelopes,  close  together  ;  not  all  equally  perfect,  as  one  of  them 
possessed  even  the  core  of  the  horns  complete,  but  with  the  molars 
and  greater  part  of  the  head  present,  so  that  all  error  is  excluded. 
Animids  of  the  same  species  are  not  always  thus  heaped  together :  on 
the  contrary,  the  relics  of  very  different  species  may  be  frequently 
observed  in  contact.  One  block  of  moderate  dimensions  presented 
the  assemblage  of  remains  of  the  sivatherium,  rhinoceros,  sus,  croco- 
dile, of  a  large  feline  and  a  small  carnivorous  animal,  of  antelope,  and 
of  an  undistioguished  ruminant.  Another  block  gave  the  head  of  a 
species  of  gulo,  accompanied  by  the  plate  of  a  saurian  animal.  To  the 
rhinoceros  femur  and  tibia,  (PI.  A)  we  found  attached  the  astragalus  of 
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an  elephant  and  metatarsal  of  a  rhinoceros :  it  would  however  he  useless 
to  mention  at  gres^ber  length  the  juxta-position  of  specimens  in  this 
stratum ;  suffice  it  to  add,  that  sometimes,  perhaps  in  general,  the 
skulls  and  hones  of  the  same  species  are  found  together ;  at  others, 
however,  as  ahove  described,  the  remains  of  very  different  species 
occur  together. 

There  is  one  remarkable  fact  deserving  of  mention ;  which  is,  that  by 
far  the  greater  proportion  of  the  craniums  from  this  deposit  are  those 
of  young  animals  ;  the  adult  bear  a  small  proportion  to  them. 

.  From  the  above  site  the  fossils  selected  to  form  the  subject  of  this 
paper  have  been  obtained,  with  the  exception  of  the  following. 

The  cranium,  PI.  XV.  which  was  found  about  three  miles  from  the 
Maginnud  deposit. 

The  separate  teeth,  fig.  5,  6,  7,  8,  PL  XIX.  which  were  brought  at 
different  times  and  without  any  account  of  the  places  at  which  they 
were  obtained. 

The  fine  fragment  from  a  lower  jaw,  fig.  6,  7,  PI.  XVI.  which  is  in 
the  possession  of  Conductor  Dawb,  of  the  Canal  Department,  to  whom 
it  was  brought  from  the  vicinity  of  the  Haripur  pass. 

Cranium,  We  shall  commence  with  the  fossil,  which  being  the  most 
perfect,  affords  the  best  means  of  instituting  a  comparison  with  the 
skulls  of  described  species.  It  forms  the  subject  of  PI.  XV.  in  which 
three  views  are  given,  which  were  taken  with  a  camera  lucida — ^the 
instrument  and  the  distance  of  the  cranium  were  so  adjusted,  that  the 
reflected  image  was  exactly  one-sixth  the  size  of  the  original.  We 
are  indebted  to  Colonel  Colvin  for  the  delineations  in  this  plate. 

The  fossil  cranium  is  imperfect  in  the  following  parts.  The  extre- 
mity of  the  nasal  and  intermaxillary  bones  are  broken  off ;  the  zygo- 
matic arches  are  both  fractured ;  the  left  occipital  condyle  is  wanting ; 
the  following  molars  have  either  dropped  out  prior  to  the  envelop- 
ment of  the  head  by  the  matrix,  or  have  been  broken  off  subsequently 
to  its  fossilization,  viz.  the  fifth  of  the  right,  the  first  and  seventh  of 
the  left  maxillary.  In  addition  to  these  losses  the  cranium  has  under- 
gone, when  in  the  stratum,  the  common  fate  of  sub- Himalayan  relics, 
and  is  cracked  in  several  directions  :  the  crush,  however,  which  pro- 
duced these  cracks  has  not  materially  altered  the  form  of  the  head ; 
the  chief  effect  produced  has  been  the  forcing  the  left  half  palate  at  its 
anterior  extremity  a  little  above  its  proper  level ;  this  the  longitudinal 
crack  passing  through  the  left  orbit  enabled  it  to  accomplish ;  the 
displacement  resulting  may  be  best  observed  in  the  profile  view  of  the 
sktdl,  fig.  3.  The  transverse  cracks  are  accompanied  by  a  small 
hollow  and  a  consequent  neighbouring  bulge,  both  so  partial  and 
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of  such  small  relief,  that  in  the  profile  their  places  can  only  be 
observed  by  paying  attention  to  the  jagged  outline  at  the  depression 
of  the  firontals.    With  the  above  exceptions  the  specimen  is  perfect. 

A  glance  at  PI.  XV.  will  be  sufficient  at  once  to  determine  the  species 
with  which  this  fossil  rhinoceros  must  be  compared.  The  depression 
of  the  frontals  causing  the  deeply  curved  outline  of  the  upper  planes 
of  the  head ;  the  slope  of  the  occiput ;  the  septum  and  its  nasal 
arch — aU  separate  this  cranium  from  the  existing  and  fossil  bicorn 
species.  The  existing  unicorn  species  is  that,  therefore,  to  which 
recourse  must  be  had  in  order  to  establish  a  comparison. 

In  the  unicorn  rhinoceros  of  Java  the  height  to  which  the  crest  of  the 
occiput  rises  above  the  palatal  plane,  as  also  the  thickness  and  promi- 
nence of  the  nasal  arch  supporting  the  horn,  are  less  than  in  the  Indian 
rhinoceros.  A  line  drawn  tangential  to  the  crest  of  the  occiput  and 
the  highest  point  of  the  nasal  bones  will,  in  the  unicorn  species  of 
India,  be  more  raised  above  the  plane  of  the  frontals  than  is  the  case 
in  the  Javanese  rhinoceros.  In  the  foregoing  respects  the  fossil  asso- 
ciates itself  with  the  Indian,  and  differs  from  the  Java  species.  The 
comparison  may,  therefore,  in  general  be  confined  to  the  former. 

With  the  view  of  bringing  at  once  under  the  eye,  the  discordance 
which  occurs  between  the  relative  values  of  analogous  dimensions,  the 
subjoined  table  is  here  inserted.  The  modulus  chosen  is  the  space 
occupied  by  the  seven  molars,  because  on  this  measurement  the 
development  of  the  bones  of  the  head  must,  to  a  certain  extent,  be 
dependent.  The  measurements  given  in  Cuvikr's  Os.  Fos.  have 
afforded  the  proportions  of  the  existing  species ;  and  the  table  of 
dimensions  which  closes  this  paper  has  given  the  proportions  of  the 
fossil. 


Measurement. 


Cuvier's 

Ind.Rbio. 

]-00 


I'll 

0*45 
0.83 
I  02 
0*47 


Fossil. 
lad.Rhin. 


TOO 


O'SO 
1*05 
0.38 
••78 

ruo 

0'60 


Space  occupied  by  the  seven  molars  assumed  equal  to 

Height  of  .occiput  from  lowest  edge  of  occipital  foramen  to 

summit  of  crest  of  occiput, ■ 

Greatest  breadth  of  occiput, 

Least  thickness  of  cranium  across  temporals 

Breadth  across  at  post  orbital  apophysis  of  frontals, 

Distance  from  anterior  of  orbit  to  auditory  foramen, 

Breadth  across  the  occipital  condyles, 

Referring  to  the  table  of  dimensions  it  will  be  observed,  that  the 
height  of  the  occiput  is  in  the  fossil  less  by  met.  0.021  than  the 
corresponding  measure  of  Cuvikb's  Indian  rhinoceros ;  but  the  greatest 
breadth  of  the  occiput  is  met.  0.036  in  favor  of  the  fossil :  relatively 
to  the  space  occupied  by  the  seven  molars,  these  two  measurements 
attain  a  less  development  in  the  fossil  than  in  the  existing  animal. 
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The  difference  in  the  occipital  condyles  amounting  to  met.  0.065  in 
excess  of  the  Indian  rhinoceros  causes  a  marked  discordance  in  the 
ratios  of  these  dimensions  ;  but,  as  the  left  condyle  and  the  adjacent 
parts  are  wanting  in  the  fossil,  the  measure  was  obtained  by  doubling 
what  appeared  to  be  the  exact  half  dimension  ;  this  of  course  is  not  so 
satisfactory  as  if  the  condyles  had  been  perfect ;  any  inaccuracy  conse- 
quent on  this  circumstance  could  not,  however,  amount  to  a  quantity 
which  would  materially  alter  the  deduced  proportion.  The  occiput, 
figs.  8,  9,  Fl.  XVII.  is  fortunately  very  perfect ;  from  its  dimensions, 
which  prove  it  to  have  belonged  to  a  smaller  animal  than  the  cranium 
of  n.  XV.  may  also  be  concluded,  that  though  inferior  in  size  to 
Cuvisr's  specimen  of  the  Indian  rhinoceros,  which  in  greatest  breadth 
of  occiput  exceeds  it  by  met.  0.039,  yet  the  space  occupied  by  the 
condyles  is  0.010  in  favor  of  the  small  fossil  occiput.  In  both  of  the 
fossils  the  depressions  near  the  summits  of  the  occiputs  on  each 
side  of  the  mesial  projections  are  deeper  than  those  of  the  existing 
species. 

The  zygomatic  arches  not  being  entire,  and  the  matrix  bein§p 
uncleared  from  the  portions  which  remain,  no  particular  remarks  caa 
be  passed  on  them. 

The  sutures  cannot  anywhere  be  traced ;  a  circumstance  which  pre- 
cludes the  notice  of  particulars  frequently  of  importance  in  the  compa- 
rison of  species. 

The  least  thickness  of  the  cranium  is  but  met.  0.001  greater  than 
that  of  the  Indian  rhinoceros;  and  therefore  in  proportion  to  the 
modulus,  yields  a  less  ratio  than  that  species. 

The  breadth  at  the  orbits  is  met.  0.024  greater  than  in  the  existing 
species ;  consequently  the  skull  does  not  in  this  part  present  any 
material  discordance  of  proportion. 

The  length  between  the  auditory  foramen  and  the  anterior  of  the 
orbit  is  0.043  met.  greater  in  the  fossil ;  this  measurement  affords  a 
proportion  only  differing  met.  0.002  from  that  obtained  from  the 
existing  species. 

The  infra-orbitary  foramen  is  situated  similarly  to  that  of  the 
Indidn  rhinoceros. 

The  nasal  arch  is  massive  and  much  developed  ;  the  spring  of  this 
arch  is  perpendicularly  over  the  anterior  of  the  second  molar ;  that 
is  a  little  more  retired  than  in  the  Java  or  Indian  rhinoceros  skulls, 
given  in  Cuvibr's  PI.  4. 

The  breadth  of  the  palate  has  not  been  given  in  the  table  of 
dimensions,  because  the  first  and  seventh  molars  not  being  perfect  on 
both  sides,  measurements  corresponding  to  those  of  Curiu's  could 
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not  be  obtained.    It  is  comparatively  less  than  in  the  existing  species, 
bat  the  great  breadth  of  the  teeth  compensates  for  this  difference. 

Haying  detailed  the  essential  differences  and  the  points  of  resem- 
blance observable  in  the  fossil  Indian  rhinoceros  when  compared  with 
Cuyisr's  dimensions  of  the  existing  Indian  rhinoceros  ;  we  must  be 
permitted  to  add,  that  additional  measurements  from  skulls  of  the  latter 
species  are  requisite  before  anything  certain  can  be  pronounced  as  to 
the  amount  of  difference  or  correspondence  between  the  two  species. 
We  are  induced  to  make  this  remark,  in  consequence  of  having  been 
favored  with  the  examination  of  two  craniums  which  presented  consi- 
derable variation  of  proportions  when  compared  with  Cuvibr*s  and 
with  each  other. 

It  appears  to  us  desirable,  therefore,  to  ascertain  the  limits  within 
which  individual  variations  range  before  any  thing  positive  can  be 
asserted.  The  foregoing  remarks  will  have  shown  a  great  general  re- 
semblance*  accompanied  by  a  departure  of  proportions  in  some  corre- 
sponding parts  :  the  latter  may  be  sufficient  for  the  establishment  of  a 
new  species, — at  least  for  the  present,  until  more  data  are  obtainable 
whence  to  determine  the  bounds  by  which  the  individuals  of  one  species 
are  limited  in  their  variations  ;  for  the  sake  of  distinction,  therefore, 
and  present  convenience,  at  the  same  time  keeping  in  view  the  type 
to  which  it  is  a  near  approach,  we  have  termed  the  species  under  con- 
sideration the  R.  Indicus/aMis, 

Teeth,  The  remark  has  been  already  passed,  that  the  greater  num- 
ber of  fossils  obtained  from  the  Maginnud  deposit  are  the  remains  of 
young  animals :  with  the  rhinoceros  this  has  been  particularly  the 
case.  We  accordingly  find  ourselves  better  able  to  illustrate  the  early 
stage  of  dentition  than  that  more  advanced. 

fig.  1,  n.  XIX.  represents  the  right  half  of  an  upper  jaw,  the  left 
half  being  in  this  instance  omitted,  as  also  in  figs.  3  and  4,  in  order 
that  the  series  may  be  brought  under  the  eye  in  one  plate.  Fig.  1 
contains  the  four  milk  molars  of  the  left  maxillary ;  the  fourth  being 
but  just  cut  is  unworn  ;  but  the  palate  being  broken  away  from  the 
base  of  the  tooth,  more  of  it  is  seen  than  would  otherwise  be  the  case ; 
in  the  right  half  of  the  specimen,  where  the  palate  is  whole,  the  fourth 
molar  is  more  concealed.  The  first  molar  is  also  unworn,  but  the 
second  and  third  have  suffered  detrition.  The  two  rows  of  teeth  have 
their  internal  base  lines  parallel  to  each  otheF,  and  the  lines  which 
would  circumscribe  their  exterior  much  curved,  in  consequence  of  the 
difference  of  breadth  which  exists  amongst  the  teeth.  The  upper 
part  of  an  unworn  tooth,  measured  exteriorly,  is  much  longer  than 
the  lower ;  for  the  anterior  of  each  molar  projects  beyond  the  posterior 
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extremity  of  the  one  immediately  in  its  front  by  the  gradual  enlarge- 
ment of  the  external  line  of  enamel  from  the  base  to  the  summit.  As 
the  molars  wear  down,  this  outer  development  is  reduced,  the  internal 
sides  of  the  teeth  come  more  into  use,  and  breadth  is  gained  in 
compensation  for  the  diminished  length  of  surface  in  wear. 

Fig.  2,  PI.  XIX.  is  a  fragment  from  a  right  maxillary,  containing  the 
ist,  2nd,  and  3rd  milk  teeth,  more  worn  than  the  corresponding 
molars  of  iig.  I.  The  1st  teeth  in  these  two  specimens  are  dissimi- 
lar ;  but  that  of  fig.  1  not  having  completely  disengaged  itself  from 
the  jaw-bone,  a  strict  comparison  cannot  be  made  between  the  two. 
The  detrition  which  the  remaining  teeth  have  undergone  does  not 
prevent  the  trace  of  their  enamel  from  being  found  to  agree  with  that 
of  the  analogous  molars  of  fig.  1 . 

A  still  farther  advanced  state  of  wear  is  figured  in  ^g.  3,  which  is 
taken  from  a  cranium  to  which  the  occiput  and  anterior  of  the  nasal 
bones  are  wanting.  The  5th  molai*  is  here  on  the  point  of  appear- 
ance ;  the  four  first  are  much  worn,  particularly  the  first  and  second  ; 
but  there  is  no  difficulty  in  tracing  the  correspondence  between  the 
molars  of  this  and  of  the  preceding  specimens. 

'  The  above  three  exemplars  of  the  deciduous  dentition  we  assign  to 
the  fossil  Indian  rhinoceros,  from  the  circumstance  of  their  having 
been  found  in  company  with  bones  the  forms  of  which  clearly  pointed 
out  the  species  which  they  must  have  resembled.  The  disposition  of 
the  molars  also  corresponds  with  that  observable  in  the  cranium  PI. 
XV.  where  the  same  parallelism,  of  internal  base  line  and  arched  ex- 
ternal bounding  line,  exists.  To  which  may  be  added,  that  the  frontals 
of  the  cranium  to  which  the  molars  of  fig.  3  belong,  evince  no  sign  of 
having  borne  a  horn. 

Bt'tween  the  worn  state  of  the  deciduous  molars  exemplified  by 
fig.  3,  and  the  worn  state  of  the  permanent  molars  figured  in  PI. 
XV.  we  have  no  connecting  links,  excepting  such  as  may  be  obtained 
from  a  few  detached  teeth  which  appear  to  have  belonged  to  this 
species — these  are. 

Fig.  6,  PL  XIX.  The  sixth  molar  from  a  left  maxillary.  The  spur, 
which  occupies  no  inconsiderable  part  of  the  hollow  between  the 
anterior  and  posterior  transverse  hillocks,  is  here  less  curved  than  that 
of  the  Indian  rhinoceros ;  and  there  is  wanting  altogether  the  small 
salient  of  enamel,  which  in  the  Indian  rhinoceros  occurs  between  the 
starting  point  of  the  above  mentioned  spur  and  the  point  of  junction 
of  the  exterior  and  anterior  main  lines  of  enamel.  It  may  also  be 
mentioned,  that  the  exterior  and  posterior  lines  of  enamel  being  less 
thick  than  the  corresponding  parts  of  the  sixth  molar  of  the  Indian 
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rhinoceros,  there  is  a  greater  space  between  the  two.     Such  modifica- 
tions of  form  are  however  fortuitous,  differences  of  equal  amount 
being  observable  in  the  teeth  of  animals  of  the  same  existing  species. 
This  fossil  measures  in  length,    in.  2.50     met.  0.0645 

in  breadth,  „   2.62       „      0.0675 

Fig.  6.     The  5th  molar,  derived  from  a  left  maxillstry.    The  outline 

of  its  enamel  accords  with  that  of  the  similar  tooth  of  the  Indian 

rhinoceros,  the  only  difference  being  in  the  dimensions  and  in  the 

enamellated  edge  of  the  short  beading  at  the  anterior  side  of  the 

tooth. 

It  measures  in  length,   in.    2.08    met.     0.053 
in  breadth.  „     3.27       „     0.0835 

Fig.  7,  is  the  7th  molar,  and  from  a  right  maxillary  ;  the  point  of 
the  small  spur  is  broken,  as  also  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  external 
line  of  enamel ;  but  the  tooth  is  sufficiently  perfect  to  show  a  close 
resemblance  to  the  analogous  molar  of  the  Indian  rhinoceros. 
It  measures  in  length,      in.    2.88     met.     0.0735 
in  breadth,     „     2.53        „         0.065 

Fig.  8,  is  the  7th  molar  of  a  left  maxillary  ;  the  difference  observa- 
ble between  this  and  the  foregoing  specimen  consists  in  the  great 
development  which  the  small  anterior  spur  here  attains  ;  in  the  for- 
mer it  is  scarcely  observable  ;  in  fig.  8  it  is  very  prominent.  Varia- 
tions to  an  equal  amount  may,  however,  be  observed  in  the  minor 
saliants,  &c.  of  enamel  in  teeth  appertaining  to  skulls  of  the  same 
existing  species.  No  weight  can  therefore  be  attached  to  such  unim- 
portant modifications. 

This  fossil  measures  in  length,     in.   2.95     met.     0.075 

in  breadth,    „     2.55        »,       Q.065 

Fig.  5,  offers  a  good  exaihple  of  the  difference  of  length  at  the 
upper  and  lower  parts  of  the  tooth  ;  the  greatest  length,  which  is  that 
taken  near  the  top,  is  given  above ;  the  least  external  length  taken  at 
the  base  would  have  been  in.  2.04,  or  nearly  half  an  inch  less  than 
the  top  measurement. 

The  cranium  PI.  XV.  has  its  molar  teeth  so  much  worn  down,  that 
the  configurations  of  the  enamel  cannot  be  traced  ;  the  table  of  dimen- 
sions gives  the  length  and  breadth  of  each  tooth,  and  shows  that 
although  the  lengths  do  not  materially  differ  from  those  of  the  cor- 
responding teeth  of  the  existing  species,  the  breadths  exceed  those  of 
any  hitherto  described. 

Without  complete  iUustrations  of  the  milk-teeth  of  existing  species» 
it  would  be  dangerous  to  attempt  a  comparison  between  them  and  the 
fossil  Indian  rhinoceros.    We  have  therefore  avoided  the  endeavour  ; 
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bat  we  must  be  allowed  to  notice  the  upper  jaw  fig.  4,  Fl.  XIX.  which 
ofiers  pecvliaritiea  when  compared  with  figs.  1,  2,  and  3  (of  the  same 
plate)  deserving  of  remark. 

The  right  half  of  the  specimen  is  figured  in  the  plate,  the  left  half 
having  lost  the  1st  tooth.  With  respect  to  age,  this  jaw  nearly  cor- 
responds with  fig.  3,  the  fifth  molar  being  in  both  on  the  point  of 
appearance.  The  following  departures  from  the  tracing  of  enamel  in 
figs.  1,2,  and  3,  may,  however,  be  observed.  The  second  molar  of  fig. 
4  has  this  peculiarity, — that  instead  of  the  anterior  portion  of  the  tooth 
being  one  continuous  oflaet  from  the  exterior  line  of  enamel,  it  only 
assumes  that  appearance  after  considerable  detrition,  consisting  at 
first  of  a  short  oflset  and  an  isolated  pillar,  as  shown  in  the  drawing. 
The  two  sides  of  the  jaw  have  been  very  unequally  worn,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  the  opposite  side  to  that  delineated  has  the  pillar  and 
oflset  conjoined.  The  third  molar  also  presents  a  marked  difference, 
when  placed  in  juxta-position  with  the  corresponding  teeth  of  the 
other  three  jaws ;  the  two  spurs  which  occupy  the  central  hollow  of 
the  tooth  are  of  a  different  shape  from  that  which  occurs  in  the  other 
specimens.  In  other  respects  fig.  4  corresponds  with  them — its  rows 
of  molars  are  parallel  to  each  other,  and  the  dimensions  offer  but 
trifling  variations.  The  modifications  of  form  above  alluded  to,  unless 
fortuitous,  which  is  perhaps  improbable,  denote  the  existence  of 
another  species  ;  a  fact  corroborated  by  the  examination  of  the  milk 
.  molars  of  the  lower  jaws  in  our  possession.  Upon  the  consideration 
of  these  we  now  enter,  but  are  able  to  offer  but  few  and  unsatisfactory 
remarks. 

Lower  Jaws,  With  the  exception  of  the  fine  fragment,  fig.  6,  Fl. 
XVI.  submitted  to  our  inspection  by  Conductor  Dawb,  and  the  frag- 
ment fig.  9,  the  specimens  of  lower  jaws  are  all  from  the  Maginnud 
deposit,  and  all  the  remains  of  young  animals. 

Fig.  1,  Fl.  XVI.  represents  a  fossil  which  has  lost  the  anterior  of  its 
Bymphysis,  the  second  molar  on  the  right,  and  the  first  molar  on  the 
left  side  of  the  jaw ;  as  also  both  the  rami,  which  are  broken  off.  Four 
molars  have  appeared,  the  second  and  third  of  which  are  worn,  but 
the  first  and  fourth  have  their  enamel  intact ;  the  sections  of  fracture 
expose  germ  teeth.  The  two  lines  of  molars  have  a  gentle  conver- 
gfence,  which  is  effected,  not  by  a  curve  in  the  rows  of  teeth,  for  these 
are  set  in  a  perfectly  straight  line,  but  by  the  gradual  approach  of  the 
two  rows,  which  make  a  small  angle  with  the  medial  line  of  the  jaw. 
The  section  shown  by  the  break  of  the  symphysis  and  the  interval 
between  the  firont  molars,  argues  the  existence  of  a  prolonged  sym- 
physis. The  fourth  molar  is  characteristic,  having  an  isolated  point 
or  low  pillar  in  the  centre  of  the  chord  of  its  posterior  crescent. 
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Fig.  5  it  a  fragment  containing  two  molars,  apparantlj  the  third 
and  fourth  milk  ones  ^  the  outer  enamel  of  the  latter  ia  mutilated*  but 
the  interior  is  perfect,  and  presents  the  isolated  pillar  of  the  posterior 
crescent,  noticed  as  remarkable  in  fig.  1 . 

Fig.  4  is  the  right  half  of  the  lower  jaw  of  a  young  riiinoceros, 
but  of  one  somewhat  older  than  the  animal  to  which  fig.  1  belonged, 
for  the  fourth  molar  has  in  fig.  4  suffered  detrition.  Notwithstanding 
the  difference  of  age  being  in  the  favor  of  this  specimen,  the  space 
occupied  by  the  four  molars  is  less  than  that  of  the  four  in  fig.  1 » 
The  fourth  molar  is  here  devoid  of  the  low  isolated  pillar  in  the  pos- 
terior crescent,  and  has  the  central  enamel,  or  junction  of  the  two 
crescents,  larger  than  in  fig.  1 .  There  are  no  means  of  ascertaining 
whether  or  not  the  opposite  rows  of  molars  were  parallel,  but  in 
position  of  symphysis  and  set  of  thi  teeth  in  a  perfectly  straight  line, 
this  specimen  corresponds  with  the  foregoing. 

Fig.  3  is  the  exterior  view  of  fig,  4. 

Fig.  2  has  its  fourth  molar  just  disclosed  and  rising  into  the  line 
of  molars  :  it  is  devoid  of  the  isolated  pillar  ;  but  in  size  corresponds 
with  ^g.  1,  instead  of  fig.  3,  to  which  latter  it  assimilates  itself  by  the 
fourth  and  second  molars. 

It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  the  degree  of  importance  to  be  attached 
to  such  points  of  diflerence  :  in  no  specimen  from  the  jaw  of  an  adult 
animal  has  any  trace  of  the  isolated  pillar  been  hitherto  found :  oc-* 
curring  as  this  peculiarity  does  in  a  deciduous  tooth,  should  nothing 
similar  take  place  in  the  permanent  tooth  which  replaces  it,  the  only 
chance  of  determining  the  question  will  be  the  discovery  of  an  entire 
head.  We  have  noticed  aa  upper  jaw,  fig.  4,  PI.  XIX,  which  indicates 
the  probability  of  the  existence  of  two  species,  ^i.  The  examination  of 
the  above  lower  jaws  rather  confirms  this  supposition ;  but  in  the 
event  of  such  slight  modifications  denoting  specific  distinctions,  we 
are  unable,  in  consequence  of  the  paucity  and  incompleteness  of  speci- 
mens, to  decide  which  are  the  miJk- teeth  of  the  fossil  Indian  rhinoce- 
ros. Nor  are  we  fortunate  with  respect  to  the  lower  maxillary  of  the 
adult  animal ;  figs.  6,  7,  and  figs.  8,  9,  being  all  that  we  can  bring  for- 
ward. The  sections  of  these  two  fragments  difier  in  consequence  of 
their  being  derived  one  from  the  posterior,  the  other  firom  the  anterior 
part  of  the  jaw,  which  thickens  as  it  approaches  to  the  symphysis. 
These  two  specimens  resemble  the  corresponding  portions  of  the 
lower  jaw  of  the  Indian  rhinoceros,  but  are  too  imperfect  to  afford 
any  satisfactory  measurements  for  grounds  of  comparison. 

Anterior  Extremity. 

A  scapula  in  our  possession  is  not  sufficiently  perfect  to  give  accu- 
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rate  measurements,  but  it  bears  as  great  a  general  resemblance  to 
that  of  the  Indian  rhinoceros  as  do  the  other  parts  of  the  skeleton. 

The  humerus,  figs.  1 ,  2,  PL  XVII,  having  its  radius  and  ulna  at- 
tached, was  discovered  by  ourselves  very  close  to  the  place  whence  we 
excavated  the  femur  and  tibia  forming  the  subject  of  PI.  XVIII.  With 
the  exception  of  the  deltoid  crest,  this  humerus  is  perfect,  and  has  afford- 
ed the  dimensions  which  enter  into  the  first  column  of  the  table.  For 
the  purpose  of  comparison  tbe  following  five  columns  are  here  added. 
The  proportions  of  the  Indian  and  Sumatra  small  species  of  rhinoce- 
ros are  deduced  from  Cuvibr's  table  ;  those  of  the  fossil  specimens 
are  of  course  from  the  table  of  dimensions.  The  length  of  the  bone 
is  assumed  as  the  unit,  and  the  measures  of  other  parts  referred  to  it 
in  order  to  obtain  their  comparative  values. 


Measiirements. 


•r-d 


»   . 

Jr  **  JS 

«   B 


TOO 
1-03 
0.44 
0-36 
0*55 
0-J6 
0-79 
0*26 
0-25 


TOO 
0'P5 
0*30 
0'31 
0-19 
0-13 
0-75 
0-20 
0*18 


1*00 
0*91 

•  • 

0-35 
0-23 
0-14 
0.76 
0.23 
0.33 

0.82 


1-00 
0-94 
0-44 
0.37 
0*22 


0-81 


TOO 

•  • 

0-43 

•  • 

0-25 
0*15 


0-87 


Leng;tb  of  humerus  from  tuberosity  to  external 

condyle,    

Ditto  ditto  ditto  internal  ditto,    

Greatest  anter.  post,  diameter  at  top, 

Breadth  across  condyles, 

Ditto  of  articulating  pully 

Least  diam.  of  the  body  of  the  humerus,    . . . 

Length  of  radius, 

Breadth  at  top, 

Ditto  at  bottom, 

Length  from  articulating  head  to    bottom  of 

internal  condyle, 

The  Sumatra  rhinoceros  (small  species)  concurs  with  the  fossil 
Indian  rhinoceros  in  having  the  length  taken  to  the  external  condyle 
longer  than  that  taken  to  the  internal.  The  Javanese  and  the  larger 
Sumatra  species  also  accord  with  the  fossil  in  this  respect,  but  not  so 
nearly  as  the  small  Sumatra  species,  which  has  consequently  been 
introduced  into  the  above  table. 

The  length  of  the  fossil  humerus,  figs.  1,  2,  PI.  XVII,  exceeds  that  of 
any  of  the  existing  species  :  its  thickness  is,  in  proportion  to  the 
length  of  the  bone,  intermediate  between  the  Sumatra  and  Indian  spe- 
cies. The  articulating  pully  also  possesses  a  development  interme- 
diate in  value  to  those  of  the  two  existing  species.  The  breadth  at 
the  condyles  is  in  the  same  proportion  or  nearly  so  as  that  of  the 
Indian  rhinoceros.  The  radius  is  in  length,  considered  with  refer- 
ence to  length  of  femur,  a  little  less  than  in  the  Indian  and  somewhat  in 
excess  of  the  small  Sumatra  species  ;  the  remaining  two  dimensions  of 
this  bone  yield  values  intermediate  to  those  of  the  two  existing  rhinoce- 
roses.    These  remarks  apply  to  the  deductions  for  fig.  1 ;  nor  would  it 
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be  necessary  much  to  alter  them  in  speaking  of  fig.  5  ;  but  fig.  6  pre* 
sents  such  a  close  approximation  to  the  Indian  rhinoceros,  that  it  is 
much  to  be  wished  that  the  specimen  had  not  been  so  broken  as  to 
prevent  additional  measurements  from  being  derived  from  it.  Except- 
ing in  the  length  from  the  articulating  head  to  the  bottom  of  the 
internal  condyle,  it  does  not  much  difi^er  from  fig.  5.  The  bone,  how- 
ever, being  imperfect,  must  be  omitted  in  drawing  a  comparison  be* 
tween  the  fossil  and  existing  species. 

Fig.  ] ,  varies  most  from  the  Indian  rhinoceros  in  the  proportion  of 
the  leng:th  taken  to  the  internal  condyle  ;  an  anomaly  difficult  of  expla- 
nation. We  must  here  repeat,  that  there  exists  a  necessity  for  a  greater 
number  of  tables  of  dimensions  taken  from  the  skeletons  of  the  Indian 
rhinoceros :  the  anterior  extremity  of  a  rhinoceros,  with  the  examina- 
tion of  which  we  have  been  favored,  yielded  proportions  so  nearly 
corresp6nding  with  those  deduced  from  the  fossil  humerus,  figs.  1,  2, 
as  to  prevent  our  drawing  more  positive  conclusions  than  those  ex- 
pressed at  the  close  of  the  remarks  on  the  cranium,  Tl.  XV. 

Posterior  Extremity, 

The  femur  and  tibia,  Fl.  XVIII,  were  dug  up  in  such  close  proximity 
to  the  humerus  and  radius,  ^g,  1,  PI.  XVII,  that  little  doubt  could  be 
entertained  of  their  having  belonged  to  the  same  animal.  Being  perfect. 


Measurements. 


Length  of  femur  from  articulating  head  to  bottom  of 
internal  condyle, 

Breadth  from  head  to  most  salient  part  of  great 
trochanter,     - 

Breadth  across  condyles, 

Antero.  post.  diam.  of  internal  condyle,    

Ditto  ditto  ditto  of  external  ditto, 

Distance  between  bottom  of  drd  trochanter  and  top 
of  1st,    

Ditto  ditto  ditto  small  trochanter  and  top  of  head  of 
femur,    

Diam.  of  articulating  head  of  femur, 

From  lower  side  3rd  trochanter  to  bottom  of  exter- 
nal condyle, 

Length  of  femur  from  articulating  head  to  bottom 
^f  3rd  trochanter,   

Length  of  tibia  from  nnter.  tubero.  to  anter.  edge 
of  inferior  articulating  surface,   

Greatest  transverse  diam.  at  top, 

Antero.  post.  diam.  from  antero.  post,  tubero.  to 
post.  ext.  of  internal  condyle, 

Transverse  diam.  at  bottom,   

Diam.  antero.  post,  of  internal  side, 

Length  of  fibula, 

Breadth  at  bottom 

3  t2 


Cnver's  Ind. 
Rhin. 

1 

Fossil  3d  in 
table  of  di- 
mensions. 

o  ■ 

1*00 

1*00 

1-00 

9 

1-00 

0*38 
0*29 
0*34 

0*27 

0-43 
0*28 
0-34 
0-26 

0*26 

• . 

•  a 

•  ■ 

•  ■ 

•  • 

0*59 

0-61 

. . 

•  • 

0*46 
0*18 

0-41 
0'19 

0-46 
0-16 

0*42 
0*17 

•  • 

0-38 

0*38 

m  « 

•  • 

0*72 

0*71 

0-64 

0*67 
0*25 

0-70 
0*25 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

0-29 
0*21 
0*14 
062 
0-10 

0*31 
0-20 
0*13 
0*65 
0*10 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 
m  m 
m  m 

• 
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except  at  the  lower  part  of  the  great  trochanter,  the  specimen  afiarda 
ample  means  of  comparison  with  the  femur  of  the  existing  species. 

On  reverting  to  the  table  of  dimensions  it  will  be  observed,  Uiat  this 
fossil  exceeds,  as  did  also  the  humerus,  any  of  those  in  Cuvna's  table 
of  existing  species.  The  preceding  columns  show  m  what  respects  the 
proportions  of  the  bone  vary  from  those  deduced  from  Cuyibr's 
Indian  rhinoceros.     The  length  of  the  femur  is  here  the  modulus. 

From  a  comparison  of  the  two  first  columns  in  the  above  table  th«e 
results,  that  the  foesil  has  a  greats  development  at  its  upper  and  a  some- 
what less  development  at  its  lower  extremity  than  is  the  case  in  the  In- 
dian rhinoceros.  The  third  trochanter  is  set  lower  down,  and  the  inferior 
extremity  of  the  small  trochanter  higher  up  than  in  the  existing  spectea ; 
the  articulating  head  is  larger  in  proportion  in  the  fossil  than  in  the 
Indian  rhinoceros.  None  of  these  modificationB  however  are  excessive ; 
on  the  contrary,  they  are  less  than  those  which  exist  amongat  the 
fossils  themselves,  which  are  all  three  undoubtedly  of  the  same  apeciea. 

From  the  manner  in  which  the  lower  and  exterior  part  of  the  great 
trochanter  is  broken,  there  is  every  probability  that  a  descending 
point  protruded  firom  the  fractured  surface  towards  the  third  trochanr 
ter,  the  ascending  point  of  which  is  very  perfect. 

The  third  trochanter,  however,  differs  from  that  of  the  existing  speciea 
as  figured  in  Cuvibr's  Oss,  Foss.  in  not  possessing  the  double  pointy 
for  it  has  a  single  well  defined  ascending  process,  without  any  sign  of 
the  bicuspid  termination.  The  lower  edge  of  this  trochanter,  instead 
of  ascending  with  a  gradual  swell  towards  the  point,  as  in  the  existing 
species,  has  a  counter  curvature  to  that  of  the  upper  edge.  The  chief 
dissimilarity  between  Cuvib&'s  plate  and  the  fossil  occurs  in  this  part 
of  the  bone,  the  third  trochanter  assuming  a  different  shape,  anti 
offering  a  variation  more  distinctive  than  any  other  presented  in  either 
extremity.  This  circumstance,  together  with  some  of  the  proportions 
of  the  cranium,  has  led  us  for  the  present  to  distinguish  these  remains 
by  appending  the  word  fossil  to  the  name  of  that  species  of  which 
they  are  the  prototype :  but  we  dwell  on  the  necessity  of  more  ex- 
tended research,  and  the  collection  of  a  greater  series  of  tables  of 
dimensions  of  the  Indian  rhinoceros,  before  any  thing  absolutely  con- 
clusive can  be  pronounced  with  regard  to  the  fossil  and  existing 
species. 

We  have  had  no  hesitation  in  ascribing  the  two  limbs  dug  up  in 
Buch  dose  neighbourhood  to  the  same  animal ;  an  additional  confirma- 
mation  of  the  correctness  of  the  assumption  may  be  derived  from  the 
proportion  which  exists  between  these  two  extremities,  when  compared 
with  that  which  occurs  in  the  Indian  rhinoceros. 
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lod.  Bliin.  femur  and  tibia^  met.  0.960  hmnenis  and  radiuB,  met.  0.868 
Fossa  Ind.  Rhin.  do.  do.      ,,     1.056  ditto  do.  „     0.947 

In  the  firat,  the  humems  and  radios  are  to  the  femur  and  tibia  in 
the  ratio  of  1  :   TIO ;  in  the  fossil  the  ratio  is  1  :  1*11. 

The  analogy  which  exists  between  these  fossil  extremities  and  those 
of  the  Indian  rhinoceros  being  no  less  striking  than  that  which  was 
observed  between  the  cranium  PI.  XV.  and  the  skull  of  the  existing 
qieciesy  we  have  considered  such  correspondence  sufficient  to  prove, 
that  the  fossil  anterior  and  posterior  limbs  appertained  to  an  animal  of 
the  same  species^  and  of  about  similar  size  to  the  one  of  which  the 
cranium  in  question  is  a  relic. 

Even  in  the  event  of  a  much  closer  approximation  of  symmetrical 
proportions  than  that  given  in  this  paper  being  obtained^  we  are  aware 
that  identity  of  species  could  not  be  presumed.  It  could  not  be 
assumed  that  the  skin^  the  external  appearance  of  the  animal,  was 
precisely  similar  to  that  of  the  existing  species.  The  fossil  Indian 
rhinoceros  must,  however,  have  presented  a  figure  bearing  a  strong 
general  resemblance  to  the  uncouth  symmetry  of  its  present  repre« 
sentative. 

Remarks  on  part  of  the  specimens  delineated  in  Plate  XVII. 

When  describing  the  specimens  of  upper  and  lower  jaws,  the  pos- 
sibility of  the  existence  of  another  species  was  noted.  The  fossil 
femur,  of  which  figs.  3,  4  are  representations,  would  be  corroborative 
of  the  fact,  were  it  not  for  a  peculiarity  which  renders  it  somewhat 
doubtful  whether  or  not  it  may  be  attributed  to  a  species  of  rhino- 
ceros. On  comparing  it  with  PI.  XVIII,  the  dissimilarity  of  the  two 
bones  will  be  at  once  apparent.  The  third  trochanter  is  in  fig.  3, 
placed  about  the  centre  of  the  femur,  in  which  respect  it  resembles 
the  unicorn  of  Java,  thus  described  by  Cuvisr  :  "  Le  femur  k  son 
troisieme  trochanter  plac^  au  milieu  de  son  c6te  exteme,  large,  re- 
courb^  en  avant,  ne  remontant  pas  de  sa  pointe  vers  le  grand  tro- 
chanter lequel  ne  donne  non  plus  aucune  pointe  pour  venir  k  sa 
rencontre.  L'echancrure  entre  eux  n'est  done  pas  close  en  dehors ; 
mais  du  reste  elle  est  aussi  grande  que  dans  Tunicome.  La  t6te  inferieure 
est  plus  enlargi^e  en  anriere."  The  latter  remark,  however,  does  not 
at  all  apply  to  the  fossil,  which  has  its  inferior  extremity  much  com- 
pressed instead  of  developed ;  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  but  for  the 
other  parts  of  the  bone  it  could  not  for  a  moment  be  a  matter  of  doubt 
whether  or  not  it  came  from  a  rhinoceros. 
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Figs.  10,  11.  Axis  of  a  rhinoceros :  the  spinons  process  appears 
shorter  and  deeper  than  the  one  figured  by  Cutibr,  and  the  main 
foramen  more  regularly  circular. 

Figs.  12,  13.  A  calcaneum  which  appears  not  to  differ  from  that  of 
the  existing  species. 

Fig.  14.  Tarsus  and  metatarsus.  In  this  specimen  the  medial 
metatarsal  bone  is  not  so  long  as  that  of  the  Indian  rhinoceros,  but 
longer  than  that  of  any  other  species  given  by  Cuyibr.  The  genersl 
form  corresponds  with  that  in  Cuyibr's  plate. 

Fig.  15.  Metacarpal  bones :  the  medial  one  is  rather  longer  than 
the  same  bone  in  the  Cape  rhinoceros,  and  considerably  longer  than 
in  any  other  species. 

Figs.  16,  17,  are  the  external  metacarpal  of  the  left  side. 

Fig.  18.  An  astragal,  which  differs  much  from  those  figured  by 
CuYiBB,  being  higher,  narrower,  and  more  compressed. 

Fig.  19.  Tarsal  and  metatarsal  bones  of  a  rhinoceros,  with  the 
lower  portion  of  tibia  attached. 

Tabfe  of  Dimensions. 


Meaaarements  of  the  head. 


Height  of  occipat  from  lowest  edge  of  occipital  fora- 
men to  top  of  crest 

Greatest  breadth  of  occiput,  behind  auditory  foramen, 

Least  thickness  of  cranium  at  temporal  bones,    

Breadth  between  post  orbital  apophysis  of  frontals,.. 

Distance  from  anterior  of  orbit  to  auditory  foramen, 

Space  occupied  by  the  seven  molares, 

Breadth  across  occipital  condyles, 

Ditto  of  occipital  foramen, 

Height  of  ditto  ditto, 

Distance  between  iaternal  extremities  of  glenoid  fiacets 
of  temporal, , 

Ditto  from  lower  edge  of  occipital  foramen  to  medial 
post,  extremity  of  palate, 

Ditto  from  post,  of  right  occipital  condyle  to  spring  of 
nasal  arch, 

Ditto  ditto  ditto  to  anterior  of  orbit, 

Depth  from  edge  of  maxillary  at  5th  molar  to  upper 
surface  of  frontals,     

Greatest  transTcrse  width  of  nasals  at  horn  site, 

Ditto  external  breadth  at  6th  molar, 

Thickness  of  cranium  over  the  medial  post,  extremity 
of  palate, 

Height  of  highest  point  of  nasal  arch  above  anterior  of 
palate,   

Perpendicular  from  a  line  tangential  to  the  summit  of 
crest  and  vertex  of  nasal  arch  to  the  depression  of 
frontals, 


Cranium. 
PI.    XV. 


Met.      In 


0*259 
0*341 
0']36 
0*354 
0-335 
0*334 
0*195 


0*358 

0*639 
0*449 

0*239 
0-174 
0-346 

0'20* 

0-^38 


0*099 


10*30 
13*44 

4*95 
10*00 
13-80 
13*76 

7*70 


Oedput. 

PI.  rvii. 


Met.     Ib. 


0-223 
0'3$(> 


14*50 

31*28 

17-71 

9-42 

6-8G 
9*72 

8*06 

9-38 


3*91 


0*140 

0-0575 

0-049 

0*0735 


8*78 
10*60 


6*51 
2-35 
1*90 

2*88 
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Crnninm. 

1 

Measurements      of 

Cranium. 

Fi|;.3  PI. 

KfU..!.      1 

Fifp.  f . 

Fie.  4. 

Upper  Molars. 

n.  XV. 

XIX. 

PI. : 

SIX. 

PI.  XIX 

PI.  XIX. 

Met. 

In. 

Met. 

In. 

Met. 

In. 

Met. 

In. 

Met. 

In. 

Greatest  length 

I 

Molar,  1 

• . 

•  • 

.030 

1.19 

.0295 

1.14 

.030 

1.20 

. . 

.  • 

9 

.035 

1.36 

.034 

1.335 

.038 

1.49 

.0395 

1.53 

.039 

1.49 

M 

.045 

1.75 

.0475 

1.86 

.053 

2.07 

.056 

2.17 

.045 

1.74 

% 

.049 

1.92 

.058 

2.26 

.061 

2.39 

■  • 

•  • 

.056 

2.20 

5 

.044 

1.69 

.061 

2.37 

•  • 

•  • 

«  • 

•  • 

0  • 

. . 

6 

.0495 

1.95 

• . 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

. . 

7 

.0755 

2.96 

• . 

•  • 

•  m 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  a 

Greatest  breadth 

Molar,  1 

•  • 

•  • 

.024 

0.95 

.024 

0.95 

.0286 

1.09 

«  • 

•  . 

2 

.059 

2.31  .0385 

1.5 

.036 

1.40 

.041 

1.58 

.037 

1.45 

3 

.080 

3.19 

.049 

1.9 

.045 

1.88 

.053 

2.05 

.051 

2.007 

4 

.083 

3.36 

.0575 

2.25 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  a 

.059 

^30 

5 

.081 

3.19 

•  • 

. . 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

. . 

« . 

6 

.089 

3.48 

•  • 

• . 

m  • 

«  • 

•  • 

•  • 

. . 

. . 

7 

.083 

3.26 

•  • 

. . 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

. . 

.  • 

Measarements  of  Lower  Molars. 

Fig.  1.     1     FIgr.  2. 
PI.  XVI.  i  PI.  XVI. 

Fig.  3. 
PI.  XVI. 

Met. 

.016 
.037 
.053 
.047 

. . 

. . 

.020 
.026 
.029 

•  • 

*  • 
s  • 

In.  '.Met. 

In. 

1.30 
1.98 
2.18 

. . 

. . 

0.81 
1.05 
1.10 

tf  • 
•  s 

a  • 

Met. 

.017 
.033 
.0425 
046 

m  • 

•  • 

.0115 
.018 
.025 
.030 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

In. 

Greatest  lensrth  of  Molar. 

..    1 
2 
3 

4 
5 
6 
7 
..    1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 

0.61 
1.44 
2.09 
1.82 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

0.77 
1.01 
1.12 

. . 

.0335 

.050 

.056 

. . 

.021 
.027 
.029 

•  * 

m  a 

•  • 

0-67 

Greatest  breadth  of  Molar. 

1.29 
1.67 
1.79 

•  • 

•  • 

0.46 

0.70 
0.98 
1.19 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

Measurements  of  Anterior  Ex- 
tremity. 


Length  of  humerus  from  tub.  to 

external  condyle, 

Do.  do.  do.   internal  do. 

Greatest  anter.  post.  diam.  at 

Breadth  across  condyles,  .... 
Breadth  of    the    articulating 

pnUyt 

Least  diam.  of  the  body  of  the 

humerus,    

Length  of  the  radius, 

Breadth  at  top, 

Ditto  at  bottom, 

Length  of  humerus  from  art. 

head  to  internal  condyle,   . . 


Fie.  1. 
PI.  XVII. 


Mt.  I  In. 


.538 
.492 


.193 
.119 

.078 
.409 
.124 
.124 

.441 


21.20 
19.38 


7.60 

4.70 

3.07 

16.10 

4.90 

4.90 


Fig.   6. 
PI.  XVII. 


Mt. 


.488 
.461 

.218 
.183 

.111 


17.40'.393 


In. 


19.22 
16.15 

8.60 
7.22 

4.40 


15.51 


Fig.  6. 
PI.  XVII. 


Mt. 


In. 


482  19.0 


,208    8.20 


.121 

.073 


.420 


4.80 
2.90 


16.55 


Fossil  hu- 
merus not 
drawn. 


Mt.  I   In. 


Fossil 

humerus 

notdwn. 


.200 


.104 
.071 


.389 


7.90 


4.10 
2.82 


Mt. 


.176 
.109 
.069 


In. 


6.94 
4.30 
2.75 


15.35 


.398 


1570 
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MeasuremenU  of  Po8« 
terior  Extremity. 


Femnr&c 
Pl.XVUI 

VossU 

femur  not 

drawn. 

Fossil 

femur  not 

drawn. 

Pigs.  3 
mnd  4 

Pi.XVIIa 

Fossfl 

fenrar  not 

drawn. 

Fossfl 

femur  not 

drawn. 

Mt. 

In. 

Mt. 

In. 

Mt. 

In. 

Mt. 

In. 

Mt. 

In. 

Mt. 

In. 

.449 

17.70 

•  • 

a  . 

.383 

15.10 

a  . 

a  a 

.398 

19.94 

*909 

14.M 

.691 

94.45 

•  • 

.  . 

.639 

91.95 

.  a 

a  a 

.610 

90.10 

.  • 

a  • 

.969 

10.60 

•  • 

•  . 

•  • 

. . 

a  a 

a  . 

a  a 

. . 

.  a 

•  . 

.173 

6.89 

•  m 

.  * 

.143 

5.63 

.146 

5.75 

.  a 

a  a 

•  a 

a  . 

.914 

8.45 

.991 

8.70 

. . 

. . 

.166 

6.55 

a  a 

.  . 

a  a 

a  . 

.161 

6.36 

.169 

6.40 

. . 

• . 

.139 

5.48 

.  • 

.  • 

.  • 

.  . 

.383 

15.10 

• . 

. . 

.  • 

a  a 

a  a 

a  a 

.  • 

a  a 

a  a 

.  a 

.969 

10.90 

• . 

a  a 

.949 

9.80 

a  . 

a  . 

.915 

8.50 

.931 

9.IO 

.118 

4.65 

•  * 

•  a 

.086 

3.40 

.  . 

•  . 

.089 

3.60 

.083 

3.30 

.949 

9.53 

.177 

7.00 

.908 

8.20 

.966 

10.50 

. . 

•  a 

. . 

•  • 

.435 

17.15 

. . 

. . 

a  . 

. . 

.  a 

•  • 

a  . 

a  « 

a  . 

•  • 

.156 

6.15 

• . 

. . 

.  . 

a  a 

.  . 

•  • 

a  . 

•  • 

a  a 

•  • 

.195 

7.70 

. . 

.  a 

.  . 

.  • 

.  a 

•  • 

a  a 

.  a 

.  a 

•  m 

.198 

5.05 

. . 

.  • 

•  . 

.  a 

.  a 
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Lenn^li  of  femur  from 
ant.  bend  to  bottom 
of  3rd  troehanter, 

Len^  of  femur  firom 
ant.  bead  to  bottom 
of  internal  condTle, 

Breadth  from  head  to 
most  salient  part 
of  mat  trochanter, 

Breadth  aeross  con- 
dyles,   

Antero.  post,,  diam.  of 
internal  condyle,  . . 

Ditto  do.  do.  external 
condyle, a. 

Distance  between  bot- 
tom of  3rd  troch 
anter  and    top  of 
ilrst,   

Distance  between  hot 
tom  of  small  troch- 
anter and    top    of 
head  of  femur,  . .  a . 

Diam.  of  articul.  head 
of  femur,    

From  lower  side  3rd 
trochanter  to  bot- 
tom of  external 
condyle, 

Length  of  tibia  from 
anter.  tubero.  to 
anter.  edge  of  infer, 
articu.  surface,   .. 

Qreatest  transfcrse 
diam.  at  top,  .... 

Antero.  post.  diam. 
from  anter.  tub. 
to  post.  ext.  of  in- 
ternal condyle, .... 

TransTcrse  diam.  at 
bottom, 

Diam.  of  antero.  post, 
internal  side, 

Length  of  Abula, .... 

Breadth  at  bottom, . . 

Index  to  the  Plates  referred  to  in  tkU  paper ;  theuring  aUo  their  orders  qf  sueeestiom. 

PI.  XV.  Three  views  of  fossil  cranium,  (on  lithographed  paper.) 
PI.  XIX.  Views  of  connected  and  detached  molars  upper  Jaw,  (copperplate.) 
PI.  XVI.  Ditto  fragments  from  lower  jaws,  (lithographed  paper.) 
PI.  XVllI.  Three  views  of  femur  and  tibia. 

PI.  XVII.  A  folding  plate  on  lithog^n^thed  paper,  sundry  bones  of  the  extremities. 
fThe  letters  appended  to  the  plates  for  convenience  of  reference  in  the  MS. ;  name- 
ly, A,  B,  C,  D,E,  F,  have  been  changed  in  printing  into  Nos.  XVIII,  XVII,  XV, 
XIX,  and  XVI.  Plate  F  was,  as  before  stated,  spoiled  in  transferring  it  to  the  stone. 
By  mistake  the  dimensions  in  PI.  XV,  have  been  marked  one-fourth  in  lieu  of  one-Hstk ; 
a  material  error,  which  it  is  as  well  to  notice  thus  prominently.-^Eo.] 
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y.-^Note  <m  the  Statee  of  Pirak,  SHmendntt,  and  other  Statee  tii  the 
Malay  Peninsula.  By  T.  J.  Nbwbold,  Lieut,,  A.  D.C.  to  Brigadier 
General  Wilson.  C.  B, 

Pv'aak. 
Pirak  is  separated  on  its  northern  frontier,  from  Quidah  by  the 
Krian  river,  which  debouches  into  the  Straits  of  Malacca,  in  about 
5*  10'  North.  On  the  south  it  is  divided  from  the,  piratical  state  of 
Saknyore,  by  a  river  of  inconsiderable  magnitude  called  the  RuMkdp, 
which  Ues  a  little  to  the  north  of  the  Bemam  river,  in  about  3^  59' 
north  ;  interiorly,  by  the  chain  of  primitive  mountains,  that  run  down 
the  centre  of  the  Malay  peninsula  to  Point  Romania  near  Singapore,  from 
the  states  of  Tringdnu  and  Poking  on  the  opposite  coast.  According 
to  Captain  Glass,  the  territory  under  the  sway  of  the  Pirak  chief 
extended  about  50  leagues  inland:  its  length  along  the  coast  is 
upwards  of  120  miles. 

The  principal  town  is  situated  a  considerable  distance  up  the  Pirak 
river,  which  is  one  of  the  largest  and  most  rapid  of  the  streams  of 
the  peninsula  that  flow  into  the  Straits  of  Malacca  :  according  to 
Andbrson,  it  will  admit  vesseb  drawing  12  feet.     The  channel,  how- 
ever, is  tortuous  and  intricate.    The  banks  are  g^erally  covered  with 
jungle,  having  but  a  few  villages  at  considerable  distances.   The  places 
of  most  note  are  Kota  LUmui,  Bander,  Pantong  Panfang,  and  Pdeeir 
Gdram,  about  30  miles  up  the  river.     The  chief  generally  resides  at 
Pdeeir  Suydng  or  Paesir  Pulye ;  places  about  three  or  four  days'  pull 
from  the  mouth.     It  has  been  stated  to  me  by  natives,  that  there  are 
several  stockades  commanding  the  approach  by  water  to  these  places. 
Produce, — ^The  principal  products  of  this  state  are  tin,  rice,  and 
ratans.     The  present  produce  of  tin  is  about  8,500  picala  annually : 
this  goes  for  the  most  part  to  the  Pinang  market :  latterly  some  of  it 
has  found  its  way  to  Singapore,     Mr.  Andbrson  states,  that  the  Rija 
Mu'da   and  Tdanku   Hassin,  sons  of  the  late   chief,   Taj-uddin. 
established  posts  a  few  years  ago,  about  30  miles  from  the  river's  mouth, 
where  they  levied  a  duty  on  all  tin  exported.     These  posts  have  since 
been  abandoned.  The  chief  himself  derives  most  of  his  revenue  from  a 
toll  on  the  tin  produced :  so  much,  it  is  said,  as  from  four  to  six  dollars 
per  bhar  of  3  picuh.    The  Dutch  enjoyed,  for  upwards  of  a  century 
and  a  half,  during  their  sway  at  Malacca,  the  monopoly  of  the  tin. 
They  had  a  fieustory  at  Tanjong  Puttus  on  the  river,  and  a  small  fort 
on  the  harbour  between  the  Binding  Islands  and  the   main.     The 
cultivation  of  rice  has,  of  late  years,  been  on  the  increase.     I  was 
assured,  by  some  respectable  Pirak  traders,  that  more  than,  sufficient 
for  home  consumption  was  now  g^own. 
3  u 
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Population, — ^The  population  of  P&ak  is  roughly  calculated  at 
35,000  Malays,  professing  the  Mahomedan  religion,  not  including  the 
aboriginal  tribes ;  a  few  Chinese,  Arab  and  Chuliah  (Malabar  ?)  settlers. 

History  and  Government. — P&ak  was  formerly  tributary  to  the 
Malayan  sovereigns  of  Malacca,  and  afterwards  to  those  of  the  king- 
dom of  Achin.  Since  the  decline  of  the  latter,  however,  it  has  become 
in  some  measure  independent ;  although  Siam  has,  at  various  periods, 
asserted  her  claims  to  sovereignty,  and  demanded  tribute.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  spirited  resistance  of  the  late  chief,  Taj-uddin,  to  these 
arrogant  and  groundless  assumptions,  P&ak  was  overrun  in  1818 
by  the  troops  of  the  lUja  of  Qdedah,  who  had  invaded  it  by  order  of 
the  king  of  Siam.  In  1 822  the  Siamese  were  expelled,  and  the  right- 
ful chief  restored,  by  the  powerful  assistance  of  the  late  warlike  chief 
of  ^akaufore.  Raja  Ibrahim. 

The  government  is  despotic.  Perak  has  been  ruled  during  the  last 
three  centuries  by  a  race  of  chiefs,  under  the  title  of  Sultan,  who  were 
connected  with  the  ruling  dynasties  in  Johdre  and  Achin,  Under  the 
Sultan  are  five  officers  of  state,  forming  a  deliberative  council,  viz : — 
the  Bandahdra,  Tumungong,  R£ja  Mdda,  Mantri.  and  (/rang  Kdya 
Bestir,  Besides  these  there  are  six  PanghdlUs  over  the  six  Bongsas 
(Vansas)  or  classes,  into  which  the  people  are  divided. 

The  succession  to  the  throne  is  generally  hereditary.  Sultan  Man- 
Bu'a  Sha'h  II,  who  died  in  1818,  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Taj-ud- 
DiN,  who  died  about  four  years  ago.  His  nephew,  the  present  chief, 
lUja  Cho'lan,  succeeded. 

Political  and.  Commercial  relations  with  the  British  Government, — In 
1818  a  treaty  of  commercial  alliance  was  concluded  by  the  British 
Commissioner,  Mr.  CaAcaoPT,  on  the  part  of  the  Company,  with  the 
then  R&ja  of  P&ak,  Sultan  Mansu'r  Shah,  chiefly  with  the  view  of 
preventing  the  monopoly  of  the  tin  trade  by  the  Dutch,  who  were,  at 
that  time,  about  to  resume  possession  of  Malacca.  This  treaty  provided 
against  the  monopoly,  and  secured  to  British  merchants  the  privilege  of 
being  allowed  to  trade  on  equally  favorable  terms  with  P^rak  as  any 
other  nation. 

By  Major  Burnxt's  treaty  with  Siam  in  1826,  it  was  agreed  that 
the  Rija  of  PA'ak  should  govern  his  country  according  to  his  own 
will ;  should  he  desire  to  send  the  gold  and  silver  flowers  to  Siam,  as 
heretofore,  the  English  would  not  prevent  him.  That  if  Chow  Phyd,  of 
Ligore,  desire  to  send  down  to  P&ak,  with  friendly  intentions,  forty  or 
fifty  men,  whether  Siamese,  Chinese  or  other  Asiatic  subjects  of 
Siam,  or  if  the  RIja  of  Pirak  desire  to  send  any  of  his  ministers  or 
officers  to  seek  Chow  Phyd  of  Ligore,  the  English  should  not  forbid 
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them.  That  no  force  should  be  sent  by  either  nation  to  go  and  molest, 
attack  or  disturb  P^ak.  The  Euglish  engaged  not  to  allow  the  state 
of  Salangore  to  attack  or  disturb  P&ak ;  and  the  Siamese,  in  turn, 
engaged  not  to  go  and  attack  or  disturb  Salangore, 

The  Siamese  also  stipulated  in  this  treaty,  that  the  present  ex-king 
of  Qdedah  should  not  be  permitted  to  live  at  Prince  of  Wales'  Island 
or  Prye,  or  in  P&ak,  Salangore,  or  any  Burmese  country. 

Sri'mbnamti. 

Srimendnti,  though  formerly  considered  as  subordinate  to  Joh6le, 
asserts  her  independence,  and  has  tacitly  assumed  a  place  among  the 
four  elective  states,  though  her  claims  are  not  distinctly  recognized. 
The  Panghdlus  of  Srimendnti,  not  being  descended  from  the  nine  to 
whom  titles  were  given  by  the  Sultan  of  Johdre,  assumed  by  the 
sanction  of  the  Pangkiild  of  Johdle,  that  of  S^tia  Mahdrdja.  Since 
this,  seven  Panghdlds  have  ruled  in  Sfimenanti,  the  six  last  of  whom 
were  Naham,  Jallam,  AlUan,  Pompom,  Tallin,  and  Tdlib. 
•  Raja  Radin,  one  of  the  sons  of  the  fourth  Menangkdbdwe  prince, 
SiNOANo  Laut,  assumed  similar  powers  to  those  exercised  by  the 
Bang  depertdan  mCda  of  Rumbdwe  v\  this  state,  which  he  still  retains, 
though  now  opposed  by  another  candidate  from  Menangkdb6we, 

There  are  twelve  Sukds  over  the  twelve  tribes  in  Srimendnti ;  their 
names  with  their  titles  are  as  follows : 

Amin,  Baginda  Mahdrdja,  Olay,  Sendra  Mdda,  Molag,  Mahdrdja  ; 
Monti,  Paddka  besdr ;  Lattih,  Orang  kaia  bongsu ;  Arrih,  Sempdma 
Mahdrdja  ;  L^sdh  Sendra  kaia ;  Aggah,  Sri  Mahdrdja ;  Eytdi,  Orang 
kaia  kechil  ;'Bandin,  Sendra  Angkea ;  Si  Main,  Mahdrdja  Utah  ;  and 
Refab,  Perdana, 

The  names  of  the  twelve  tribes  are,  Sri  Lummah  Pahang,  Sri  Lum- 
mah  Menangkdhdwe,  Battu  Ampar,  Tannah  Dattar,  Sa  Meldngan,  Tiga 
hattu,  Payakumba,  Muncal,  Anak  Achi,  Battu  Balang,  Tiga  Nenik,  and 
Bddoanda  Jacoon, 

Srimend9^i  is  the  place  of  residence,  burial,  and  contains  the  Astdna 
of  the  princes  deputed  from  Menangkdbdwe. 

It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  JhompdU ;  towards  the  south  by 
Uld  Mdar  and  Rumbdwe,  (from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  moun* 
tains  of  Lepat  Cajang  and  Gdnong  tdjoh ;)  to  the  east  its  boundary 
with  Johdle  is  the  hiU  of  Bdkit  Pecla ;  and  to  the  west  the  Paro 
stream  and  Terdclu  divide  it  from  Sungie^ujong,  The  extent  of 
Srimendnti  is  supposed  to  be  about  equal  to  that  of  Rumbdwe:  its 
population  is  estimated  at  8,000.  The  principal  villages  are  those 
of  Srimendnti  Pinang,  Saribd  Peela,  Pdndok  Passer,  and  Terdchi ;  the 
8  u  2 
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two  latter  places  now  claim  their  independence.  Like  SHmendnti 
itself,  they  were  formerly  subordinate  to  Jokole,  and  have  been  governed 
for  seven  generations  past  by  their  own  Panghiilde.  The  name  of 
the  present  chief  of  Terdchi  is  Sdlong,  and  under  him  are  six  tribes. 
The  Panghulu  of  Pdndok  pas8&  is  named  Ambong  :  it  was  with  this 
chief  the  ex-Panghtild  of  Naning  sought  and  found  a  shelter  after  hia 
defeat  and  expulsion  in  1832.  Part  of  Terdchi  was  formerly  subject 
to  Siingie-ujong ;  but  during  the  late  internal  commotions  and  strug- 
gles for  power,  by  which  the  Menangkdbdwe  dynasty  has  been  rooted 
out»  leaving  the  interior  in  a  state  of  anarchy  and  confusion*  the 
minor  chiefs  seized  on  the  opportunity  to  assert  their  independence* 
and  in  this  unsettled  condition  they  remain  up  to  the  present  time. 

The  manners .  and  customs  of  the  inhabitants  of  Stimendnti,  its 
revenue,  internal  administration,  and  law  of  inheritance*  are  much  the 
same  as  those  of  the  natives  of  the  three  states  already  described. 

Its  produce  is  tin,  sapan  wood,  wax,  ratans*  and  rice*  most  of  which 
find  their  way  down  to  Malacca. 

A  fresh  tin-mine  has  been  lately  opened  at  a  place  called  Plangage, 
the  produce  of  which  during  the  last  three  months  has  been  30  bhara 
of  metal. 

States  of  Calang  Jellabtt,  UIu  Pahang,  JeUye,  and  Segimet. 

Of  the  nine  interior  states,  or  Negri  sambdan,  formerly  tributary  to 
the  Malayan  dynasties  of  Malacca  and  Joh^gre^  four  already  noticed, 
with  their  dependencies,  acknowledged  the  sway  of  Menangkabdwe, 
or  rather  of  its  deputed  prince.  The  remaining  five*  viz.,  Ulu  Pahang, 
Calang,  Jellye,  Jellabd,  and  Segdmet,  with  their  dependencies,  adhered 
to  Johdre :  this  kingdom,  however,  was  too  weak  to  retain  them  all. 
Calang  was  wrested  from  her  by  a  colony  ,of  Bdgis,  ^ho  established 
an  independent  government  at  Salangore  towards  the  beginning  of  last 
century,  which  has  rendered  itself  formidable  to  its  neighbours  by  the 
hardy,  warlike,  and  piratical  habits  of  its  chiefs,  but  is  now  isat  de- 
clining. 

JeUabu  has  been  taken  possession  of  by  the  descendants  of  the 
Menangkdbdtoe  princes,  and  is  now  ruled  by  an  Bang  Depertdan,  named 
Rdja  Sabu'n,  son  of  Rdja  Adil,  the  second  chief  from  Menangkdbdwe, 
This  chief  is  looked  upon  by  the  superstitious  Malays  as  a  living 
Krdmet,  from  the  circumstance  of  .his  having  "  white"  or  very  light 
blue  eyes,  with  jet  black  hair. 

Jellabd  was  governed  formerly  by  its  Panghdlu  and  Ampat  Sdhi^ 

These  still  retain  considerable  authority ;  the  name  of  the  preset 

Panghulu  is  AsDua  Rahman  ;  his  title  Akhir  Zumdn;  the  titles  of  the 

^  Ampat  SukU  are  Dattu  Menniang,  Daitu  Mantri,  and  Mahdrd^  Sendra. 
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The  tribes  under  them  are  those  of  Bodoanda,  Tatinah  Dattar,  Muncal, 
and  Bdttu  Ballang, 

The  forms  of  government,  laws,  &c.  obtaining  in  JellaM  are  much 
the  same  as  those  of  the  states  already  described.  Its  population, 
which  is  divided  into  seven  mdkims,  is  estimated  at  3750,  not  includ- 
ing the  aborigines. 

The  produce  is  gold,  ivory,  tin,  (about  200  picals  annuaUy),  aloe- 
wood,  jaggery,  ratans,  &c. ;  these  generally  find  their  way  to  the  Pa^ 
hamg  market. 

The  boundary  marks  of  JsUabU  w;th  Pahang  are  nine  Meranti  trees, 
(Meranii  SambildnJ  growing  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Jellabd  river ; 
with  Sungie  Ujong,  a  hill  called  Bukit  Tangoh  and  Dhalu  Karu  Bandar 
Barangan  ;  with  Jompdle,  the  hill  of  BuJdt  D^dla  ;  and  with  CaUmg,  the 
hiU  of  Guinting  Perhi. 

Ulu  Pahang  and  Jelfye  are  now  tributary  to  the  Bandahdra  of 
Pahang,  a  chief  nominally  feudal  to  the  kings  of  Johdre.  Jellge  is 
immediately  governed  by  a  Panghuld  styled  Mahirdja  Purba.  It 
produces  a  considerable  quantity  of  gold  and  tin,  wlfich  g^  to  Pahang. 
Both  this  state  and  Jettahd,  on  account  of  their  remoteness  from  the 
British  frontier,  have  had  little  political  connexion  with  the  several 
governments  at  Malacca. 
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Wednesday  Evening,  the  7th  September,  1836. 

The  Honorable  Sir  Edwabd  Rtak,  President,  in  the  chair. 

The  Proceedings  of  last  meeting  were  read. 

Lieutenant  Kkwbold  was  proposed  as  a  member  by  the  Seoretary, 
seconded  by  Dr.  Moll. 

Lieutenant  8.  Tiokbll,  proposed  by  Dr.  Pbabson,  seoonded  by  Mr. 
Pbimsbp. 

Mr.  VnrcBNT  Trboeab  was  proposed  as  an  honorary  member  by  Capt. 
A.  CuNiaiTQaAM,  seoonded  by  the  Secretary : — referred  to  the  Committee 
of  Papers. 

Read,  letters  from  Dr.  R.  Harlan  and  Professor  Lba  of  Philadelphia, 
acknowledging  their  election  as  honorary  members,  and  presenting  vari* 
oos  works  whieh  will  be  found  under  the  head  of  **  Library/' 

Bead,  a  letter  from  Mr.  J.  K.  Kans,  Secretary  American  Philosophical 
Soeiety,  Philadelphia,  acknowledging  receipt  of  Researches,  Vol.  XVIIL 
and  Index,  and  Journal,  Vol.  111.;  and  presenting  publications  in  return. 
.  Also,  letters  from  M.  P.  H.  Fuss,  Secretary  of  the  Imperial  Academy 
of  81*  Petersbttigh ;  and  from  Mr.  Gabbibl  DdBBBNTU,  Secretary  of  the 
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Hungarian  Society  at  Peat,  (in  the  Hungarian,  Latin^  and  Englidi  Ian- 
guages,)  noticing    the  receipt  of  M.  Csoma's  Tibetan  Dictionary  and 
Grammar. 
The  following  letter  from  the  Honorable  O.  TaRirouB  was  read. 

JTaiMfy,  JfUy  8,  1836. 
8ia, 

Various  circQinttmnces  haye  concurred  to  prevent  my  presenting  the  Asiatic 
Society  'with  the  accompanying  pamphlet  sooner.  Its  completion  has  been 
delayed »  partly  from  want  of  leisure p  and  also  in  some  degree  from  my  haring 
entered  more  fully  into  an  account  of  Pkli  fiuddhistical  literature,  and  published 
more  of  the  MakAwmiao  in  this  Tolume,  than  I  had  designed  when  I  addrened 
you  on  the  10th  July,  last  year. 

In  presenting  a  copy  of  this  publication  to  the  Gorernor  General  and  the 
Governors  of  the  several  Presidencies,  I  have  mentioned  that  I  bad  adopted  this 
preparatory  course,  with  the  riew  of  eliciting  the  criticism  of  oriental  Societies 
and  scholua  on  this  portion  of  the  MahdwamOf  before  the  principal  work  issued 
firom  the  press ;  and  of  thereby,  at  once,  obtaining  either  a  confirmation  or 
refutation  of  the  expectations  I  entertain  as  to  its  pointing  out  the  road  to  a 
new  and  interesting  field  of  research  in  Asia.  It  would  be  satisfactory,  there- 
fore, to  me,  if  this  pamphlet  were  referred  to  the  Committee  of  Papera,  for  its 
judgment  on  it.  At  the  risk  of  being  considered  affected,  I  repeat,  that  it  is  on 
the  original  work  and  on  the  general  raferences  thence  deduced  by  me,  that  I 
court  criticism.  I  cannot  attach  much  importance  to  a  translation,  hastily  made, 
of  a  work  composed  Sn  a  language  which  I  have  hitherto  studied  rather  with  the 
view  of  gathering  information  regarding  the  native  institutions,  than  of  fiunili- 
arising  myself  with  its  philological  niceties. 

The  first  volume  of  the  Mah6wan»o  has  been  printed.  I  have  only  to  recast 
thS  Introduction,  and  prepare  a  glossary,  to  admit  of  its  publication. 

If  the  contributions  to  your  Journal  oiFered  in  the  introduction  (p.  110) 
would  be  acceptable  ;  as  a  praliminary  step,  I  would  suggest  your  tramferriag 
to  its  pages,  from  those  of  the  Ceylon  Almanac  of  1836,  Mr.  Aanoua's  trans- 
lation of  KiTKTiGAMA*a  Esssy  on  Buddhism,  as  well  as  his  prefatory  letter. 
The  author  of  that  Essay  was  a  Buddhist  priQst»  of  distinguished  reputation  for 
learning;^ and  Mr.  Aumouk  is  unquestionably  the  beat  European  Singhalese 
scholar  in  the  Island.  The  comprehensive  form  in  which  the  system  of  Bud- 
dhism as  recognised  in  Ceylon  is  presented  in  that  Essay,  and  the  definitions 
there  afforded  of  particular  terms,  will  both  save  details  of  explanations  in  my 
analysis,  and  serve  to  render  it  more  intelligible. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  Sir,  &c. 

GEOROB  TURNOUR. 
To  the  Secreimfy  Bengal  AHatie  Soeitty. 

Mr.  H.  T.  PniMSKP  in  reference  to  the  above  stated,  that  the  Governor  Gene- 
.  ral  had  empowered  him  also  to  solicit  the  opinion  of  the  Society  on  the  charac* 
ter  of  the  Ceylonese  Historical  Annals,  to  guide  his  Lordship  in  Council  aa  to 
the  extent  of  patronage  to  be  accorded  to  the  work  by  the  Government  of  India. 
In  compliance  with  the  wishes  of  the  Governor  General  and  of  the  author 
himself,  Mr.  Turnour's  Introductory  Essay,  Historical  Epitome  and  translation, 
were  referred  to  the  Committee  of  Papers  to  examine  and  report  theD:  opinion 
of  the  authenticity  and  value  of  the  Pdii  annals,  which  the  author  has  under- 
taken to  introduce  to  the  knowledge  of  the  learned  world,  as  well  as  upon  the 
fidelity  of  the  translation,  confronted,  as  it  is,  line  by  line  with  the  Pali  original 
in  Roman  char^ter. 

The  Secretary  read  the  following  report  from  the  Committee  of  Papen 
on  the  propoaition  of  Cavellt  Vbnkata  LAOHMfA,  referred  by  Govern, 
ment  to  the  Society  at  the  last  meeting. 
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Propoiiii9m-qf  Cavcllt  Vknkata  Lacrki'a,  Pandit ^  to  the  Mairoi  Oovem* 

ment. 

To  Hii  EzoelleBcj  LieateDant-General  the    Right  Honorable  Sir  Frbdvrics 
AuAM,  K.  C.  B.,  Govemor  in  Coancil»  &e.  &c.  &c. 

#br#  8t,  Oeorge* 
Right  Honokabls  Sib, 

Par.  1. — I  hare  the  honor  to  sabmit  respectfully,  the  accompanying  copy  of  a 
letter  addressed  to  your  Excellency  from  the  Royal  Aiiatfc  Society  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  for  the  consideration  of  your  Excellency  in  Council,  of 
which  Society  I  am  a  corresponding  Member,  whereby  it  appears  that  that 
Society  is  yery  desirous  to  receive  every  literary  information  in  this  part  of  the 
world,  with  a  view  to  complete  the  late  Colonel  Maokbw2ib*s  collection.  I 
most  submissively  solicit,  that  your  Excellency  in  Council  will  be  pleased  to 
sanction  every  support  from  the  Government  regarding  those  researches,  parti« 
cularly  to  authorixe  me  to  open  a  general  correspondence  with  the  gentlemen  of 
literary  endowments,  under  this  Presidency,  in  the  revenue,  judicial  and 
military  branches  of  the  service,  to  enable  me  to  procure  every  information  on 
the  subject  of  the  History,  Antiquities,  &c.  of  India. 

2. — I  beg  leave  to  submit  the  enclosed  copy  of  an  abstract,  comprising  a  brief 
idea  of  the  nature  of  the  work  in  which  1  am  engaged.  I  leave  it  to  your  Excel- 
lency in  Council  to  judge  what  may  be  estimated  to  be  the  expense  and  esta- 
blishment required  to  bring  it  to  a  completion.  It  would,  however,  be  presump- 
tive  in  me,  at  the  present  stage  of  affairs,  to  suggest  any  specific  amount.  But 
the  work  consists  of  twenty-one  different  ancient  alphabets  and  fourteen  Ian- 
'  guages,  ancient  and  modern,  of  various  parts  of  the  Peninsula ;  consequently,  I 
would  observe,  that  I  will  have  occasion  to  employ  in  every  zillah,  on  the  smal- 
lest scale,  two  intelligent  scholars,  one  versed  in  Sanscrit  and  the  other  must  be 
proficient  in  oriental  literature,  whose  office  it  will  be  to  collect  ancient  inscrip- 
.  tions  from  religious  structures  and  holy  temples,  which  will  prove  the  best 
guide  to  ascertain  the  accuracy  of  the  chronology  and  history  of  the  country. 
If  the  collectors  undertake  a  part  of  this  laborious  task,  I  should  imagine  that 
it  will  prove  less  expensive :  yet  I  am  led  to  fear  greatly,  that  they  can  hardly 
alTord  to  give  any  attention  to  it,  with  the  exception  of  some  few  of  the  mdst 
literary  characters.  For  the  materials  thus  collected,  I  would  require  an  esta- 
blishment of  pandits,  translators,  &c!  to  arrange  and  bring  down  such  infor- 
mation that  may  be  collected  and  approved  of. 

3. — It  never  can  be  expected  that  the  postage  of  the  vast  correspondence  con- 
nected vrith  this  arduous  task,  which  are  necessarily  required  by  the  above 
Society,  can  be  carried  on  at  my  own  expense ;  I  therefore  most  respectfully  beg 
the  favor  of  your  Excellency  in  Council  to  pass  all  communications  to  and  from 
me,  as  a  corresponding  member  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  free  of  postage,  in 
the  same  manner  as  was  passed  in  the  late  Colonel  Maokbncib*8  time,  relative 
to  which  the  enclosed  is  a  copy  of  a  letter  from  the  Post  Master  General  of  this 
Presidency,  dated  8th  March,  1809,  for  the  information  of  your  Excellency  in 
Council,  and  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Madras  Literary  Society  is  still  enjoying 
this  privilege  without  any  interruption,  as  stated  to  the  President  of  the  Madras 
Hindu  literary  Society,  in  your  Chief  Secretary's  letter  under  date  22nd  February, 
1834,  which  is  about  to  be  discontinued.  But  I  would  faithfully  promise  that  no 
abuse  or  advantage  shall  be  taken  of  the  confidence  that  may  be  reposed  in  me  on 
the  subject. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  Right  Honorable  Sir, 

Your  Excellency's  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

(Signed)        Cavbllt  Vbnkata  Lachmi/a, 

Correepondtng  Member  </  the  Royal  Anatic  Society  of  Great  Britain 

and  Ireland, 

(A  true  Copy], 
Madme,  16M  Jtme,  18^.  Chiff  Secretary. 
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Beport  qf  tk€  ChmmtUM  ^  Papert  on  Catbllt  Vbnkata  Laobmi'a'b  prO' 

poied  r^Mwml  tif  Coi.  MeekemWi  iiweitipatioiu. 

The  reference  from  the  Madras  GoTerament,  for  an  opinion  on  the  merits  of 
Vbnkata  Lachmi'a  pandit's  proposition,  however  oompliiiientary  to  oar  Society, 
might  perhaps  have  been  addressed  with  better  effect  to  the  Madras  Literary 
Society,  which  mnst  be  far  better  acquainted  than  we  can  pretend  to  be,  both 
with  the  character  and  attainments  of  the  individnal,  and  with  thoM  desiderata 
in  the  History  of  the  Peninsula,  which  he  undertakes  to  elucidate* 

We,  however,  ei\|oy  one  advantage  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  now  Professor, 
Wilson's  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Col.  Mackbnsib*s  Collection,  which,  aided 
by  other  published  works  on  the  history  of  the  Southern  Hindu  States,  may 
enable  us  to  form  a  tolerable  opinion  on  the  question. 

It  might  be  supposed  from  the  entire  silence  of  Vbnkata  on  the  subject  of 
Mr.  Wilson* 8  labours  in  the  statement  he  has  handed  up  to  the  Madras  Govern- 
ment  of  the  *'  Progress  of  the  Researches*'  tn  which  he  u  tngeged,  that  he  was 
a  total  stranger  to  the  descriptive  catalogue ;  although  the  brief  notice  he  gives 
of  each  state  and  dynasty,  appears  based  upon  the  summary  contained  in  the 
introduction  to  that  work,  both  as  to  arrangement  and  detail ;  and  certainly  it 
adds  not  one  iota  to  the  information  made  public  by  Professor  Wilson  in  1828. 

The  object  of  Sir  Albxandbr  Johnston,  in  persuading  the  Pandit  to  found 
a  native  literary  society  at  Madras'  was,  doubtless,  that  through  the  gratuitous 
aid  of  those  best  acquainted  with  the  languages  and  traditions  of  the  country, 
and  having  connections  or  friends  dispersed  over  the  Peninsula,  the  learned 
world  might  be  put  in  possession  of  translations  and  digests  of  the  mass  of 
MSS.  coUected  by  Col.  Mackbnzib  ;  at  the  same  time  that  other  materials  of 
a  similar  nature  might  be  sought  out  and  accumulated*.  The  Vice-President 
of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  does  not  seem  to  have  contemplated  the  organisa- 
tion of  an  extensive  paid  establishment  of  collectors,  pandits  and  copyists ; 
otherwise  it  is  probable  he  would  have  addressed  himself  to  the  Goyemment 
itself,  either  directly  or  through  the  natural  channel  of  the  Madras  Auxiliary 
Society.  For  he  would  have  anticipated  that  such  an  extensive  scheme  would* 
need  the  control  of  a  master  head,  accustomed  to  generalization,  and  capable  of 
estimating  the  value  and  drift  of  inscription  and  legendary  evidence.  The 
qualifications  of  Cayelly  Vbnkata  for  such  an  olBce,  judging  of  them  by  his 
"  abstract,'*  or  indeed  of  anj  native,  could  hardly  be  pronounced  equal  to  such  a 
task,  however  useful  they  may  prove  as  auxiliaries  in  such  a  train  of  research. 
The  pandit's  original  and  arithmetical  mode  of  weighing  authorities,  of  which 
examples  may  be  found  in  every  item  of  his  statement,  is  any  thing  but  calcu- 
lated to  contradict  this  assumption.  His  remarks  on  the  first,  or  ancient 
Nandavarmm  dynasty  of  Andhra,  may  be  cited  as  an  instance  : 

"  As  this  is  a  very  obscure  dynasty,  confidence  can  only  be  placed  in  the 
inscriptions.  From  the  materials  already  possessed  in  the  collection  of  Col. 
Mackbnzib,  I  suppose  one-eighth  of  the  history  of  this  dynasty  is  complete, 
and  the  remainder  should  be  completed  by  further  research.'* 

The  Mackbnzib  Manuscripts  (embracing,  as  Cavxlly  Vbnkata  says  in  his 
letter  to  Government,  using  the  words  of  the  late  Colonel  himselff ,  no  less  than 
iwenty-one  different  alphabets  and  fourteen  different  languages)  have  been  for 
some  time  at  Madras  deposited  in  the  College  Library.  We  have  no  means  of 
knowing  whether  during  that  period  the  pandit  (himself  a  servant  of  the  college) 
has  published  or  undertaken  the  translation  or  analysis  of  any  part  of  its  con- 
tents. In  the  absence  of  any  such  testimony  of  his  competence,  contrasted  with 
what  will  be  presently  urged,  it  seems  impossible  to  recommend  any  large 
outlay  of  public  money  in  the  way  be  proposes. 

Not  that  it  is  undesirable  to  complete  the  examination  of  the  Mackbnzib 
papers.  On  the  contrary,  all  who  have  read  Mr.  Wilson's  catalogue,  will  grant 
that  to  be  an  object  of  high,  of  national  importance ;  especially  when  it  is 
asserted  that  many  of  the  volumes  are  going  rapidly  to  decayt,  and  may  not  be 

*  See  Mad.  lit.  Soc.  Journal,  No.  13,  p.  173. 
t  See  Preface  to  Wilson's  Dee.  Cat. 
X  See  Taylor's  Hist.  cr.  Man. 
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ftrailable  a  few  yesn  hence.  The  British  Indian  Government  has  spent  a  lakh 
of  rupees  in  purchasing  these  ancient  records  :  to  refnse  the  requisite  aid  for  • 
their  examination  and  conversion  to  public  use  when  they  are  known  to  contain 
a  vast  store  of  curious  and  interesting  matter,  would  be  false  economy,  only 
equalled  by  the  ca5e  of  the  Buchanan  MSS.  in  Calcutta,  which  cost  eren  a 
larger  sum,  and  which  the  Government  has  recorded  its  unwillingness  to  print 
even  free  of  expense,  or  to  take  a  single  copy  of  it  printed  by  others*.** 

But  happily,  in  regard  to  the  Mackknzib  collection,  snch  neglect  cannot 
now  bo  feared.  Independent  of  Mr.  Wilson's  able  summary,  we  are  awaref  that 
Csptatn  HAKKKm,  See.  of  the  Roy.  As.  Soc,  has  undertaken  to  translate  and 
digest  a  portion  of  the  manuscripts  in  London,  and  M.  Jacqubt  of  Paris  has  inti- 
mated that  the  mass  of  the  Colonel's  inseriptions,  to  which  the  Hon*b1e  Court  of 
Directors  have  handsomely  allowed  him  free  access,  are  to  be  incladed  in  the 
**  Oorpms  Hseriptionwm  Indiearum,**  upon  which  he  is  now  busily  engaged  ; 
while  in  Madras  itself  has  lately  appeared  an  able  and  zealous  expositor  in  the 
Reverend  Mr.  W.  Tatlor,  whose  previous  study  of,  and  publication  on,  the 
history  of  the  Peninsula,  added  to  his  acquaintance  with  the  Tamul  and  Telinga 
languages,  eminently  fit  him  for  the  ttfik,  and  point  him  out  as  the  properest, 
if  not  the  only,  individual  capable  of  fulfiUing  the  grand  object  proposed  by  Sir 
A.  Johnston. 

This  gentlemen  has  already  gone  deep  into  the  subject.  At  a  great  ezpence 
and  sacrifice  of  time,  he  has  published  a  variety  of  '*  Oriemi^i  HUiorie^l  Ma^ 
ntueriptii**  in  the  original  character  and  in.  transUtion,  with  a  connective  corn- 
mentary,  shewing  their  bearing  on  the  general  history  of  the  ^country. 

The  Editor  of  the  Madras  Journal,  indeed,  announces  "that  Mr.  Tatloe 
has  further  undertaken  a  careful  examination  of  the  whole  of  the  College 
MSS.,  and  that  he  promises  "  a  paper  or  series  of  papers  on  the  subject^.*' 
It  would  certainly  be  most  desirabk  that  such  examination  should  not  be 
cursory  or  incomplete,  that  it  should  not  leave  any  thing  to  be  done  by  others, 
who  would  have  again  to  travel  over  the  same  ground  of  previous  study  to  be 
capable  of  undertaking  it.  It  would,  in  short,  be  most  expedient  to  secure  the 
services  of  Mr.  Wm.  Tatlor  publicly,  for  the  thorough  examination  of  the 
Mackbnzib  records  $  to  allow  him  such  assistance  as  he  might  require  for  the 
period,  (with  him  necessarily  so  much  shorter  than  could  be  allowed  to  any 
other,)  which  he  might  fix  for  the  task  ;  to  unite  Cavbllt  Vbnkata  pandit  with 
him,  should  be  be  desirous  of  assistance,  (although  from  an  expression  at  page  63 
of  his  second  volome,  it  may  be  imagined  that  he  would  not  count  much  on  the 
aid  of  the  late  Colonel's  native  establishment,)  and  to  sanction  the  publication  of 
those  records,  which  he  might  select  as  the  most  valuable,  either  in  elucidation 
of  history  or  native  science,  philosophy,  religion,  customs,  &c. 

For  the  collection  of  new  materials,  the  seal  of  the  numerous  members  of  the 
English  and  native  literary  societies  of  Madras,  (scattered  through  the  various 
districts,)  will  need  only  the  snggestions  and  direction  of  a  leader  so  well  qua- 
lified, to  accumulate  them,  without  any  necessity  for  a  paid  establishmenL 
The  circulation  of  a  scientific  journal  throughout  the  presidency  will  materially 
contribute  and  doubtless  has  contributed  to  excite  curiosity  to  such  objects 
among  the  '*  ffentUmen  qf  literary  endowments,*^  whose  correspondence  either 
with  Mr.  Tatlor  or  with  Cavbllt  Vbnkata,  might  advantageously  be  allowed 
the  indulgence  of  exemption  from  postage. 

Without  first  ascertaining  Mr.  Tatlor* s  willingness  to  accept  the  office  here 
chalked  out,  or  consulting  him  on  the  extent  of  the  aid  he  would  require,  it  is 
impossible  to  estimate  the  probable  outlay  ;  but  the  Government  records  will 
furnish  comparative  data,  in  the  sums  paid  for  the  "  oriental  translating  esta- 
blishment," entertained  for  a  period  under  the  late  Secretary  of  the  Asiatic 
Society. 

*  See  Mr.  Secretary  Bvbhbt'b  Correspondence  with  the  Editor  of  the  Gleanings 
in  Science  and  Journal  Asiatic  Society, 
•f  See  Sir  Albzandbr  Johnston's  address  to  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society. 
I  Madras  Literary  Journal,  No.  19,  p.  173. 
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The  Toloniet  of  Mackbnzib  papers  ia  oar  library  might  adTantageoiuly  be 
a4ded  to  the  other  documents  for  the  proposed  scrutiny*,  so  that  the  whole  might 
be  published  continuously;  bat  these  details  will  naturally  come  under  consi- 
deration hereafter,  should  the  GoTemment  agree  in  the  view  taken  by  the 
Asiatic  Society,  and  resolve  to  entrust  the  undertaking  to  the  indtridoal 
pointed  out,  either  directly  or  through  the  medium  of  the  Society,  (here  or  at 
Madras,)  which  might  exercise  its  judgment  as  to  the  final  publication,  should 
Mr.  Tatlob  consent  to  labour  under  its  auspices. 

(Signed)  J.  Pkhtsbp,  See, 

For  the  CommUtee  of  Papere. 
20M  AMguit,  1836. 

RBeoh>edy  That  the  Society  concar  in  the  view  taken  by  the  Committee 
of  Papers,  particularly  as  to  the  expediency  of  engaging  the  eminent  ser- 
vices of  Mr.  W.  Tatlor,  for  the  examination  of  the  Maokrnzib  M8S., 
and  that  the  Secretary  be  empowered  respectfully  to  communicate  this 
opinion,  in  reply,  to  the  Government. 

Mr.  Cbablbs  Brownlow  submitted  to  the  Society  the  following  pro. 
position^  relative  to  a  complete  copy  of  the  Alif  Leila,  or  Arabic  original 
of  the  1001  nights  entertainments,  lately  purchased  by  him  from  the 
estate  of  Major  Magan,  well  known  as  the  Editor  of  the  Shah  Nanuh, 

To  Jambs  Pbinsxp,  Beq.^  Secretary  Aeiatie  Society,  Sfc  ^-e. 
Sia, 

Having  become  the  possessor  of  the  original  of  the  complete  Arabian  Nights 
Entertainments,  formerly  the  property  of  Major  Ma  can,  apparently  the  first 
that  has  ever  reached  India ;  I  am  desirous  of  adding  to  oriental  literature  a 
work  which  has  long  been  a  desideratum  with  Eastern  scholars,  by  its  imme- 
diate publication.  I  trust  that  my  views  regarding  the  importance  of  this 
work  are  not  unreasonable ;  at  least  T  am  not  alone  in  my  opinion,  for  no 
book  extant  has  ever  enjoyed  such  universal  )>opularity  as  this,  even  in 
its  translated  form.  Much  of  its  narrative  depicts,  with  miraculous  fide- 
lity, that  most  difficult  class  of  incidents  to  describe  with  interest — the 
incidents  of  common  life ;  and,  beneath  even  its  most  grotesque  and  im- 
possible circumstances,  there  is  a  moral  beauty — a  knowledge  of  humanity 
discoverable,  which  comes  home  to  all,  and  Mrov^Aon/,  a  vivid  power  of  descrip- 
tion, which  is  unequalled  in  any  other  production,  and  addresses  itself  to  the 
mind  with  an  effect  almost  pictorial.  It  is  the  remark  of  an  orientalist  of  high 
repute,  speaking  of  this  unique  and  extraordinary  work,  that  '*  we  here  behold 
a  genuine  portrait  of  the  spirit  and  character,  the  common  life  and  domestic 
manners,  of  a  once  powerful  nation,  which  excelled  in  arts  as  well  as  in  arms, 
in  three  quarters  of  the  globe  ;  in  these  tales  we  see  the  Arabs,  depicted  by 
themselves,  in  the  tents  of  tke  desert,  and  in  the  courts  of  the  Caliphs.  We 
mingle  among  their  merchants,  join  them  iu  their  travelling  caravans,  visit 
them  in  their  social  circles,  and  even  penetrate  into  their  harems." 

If  the  book  appeal  thus  powerfully  to  the  European  reader,  whose  sympathies 
are  weakened  by  distance  and  difference  of  habit,  how  much  more  emphatically 
must  it  address  itself  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  East,  in  the  overflowing  and 
beautiful  language  in  which  it  was  originally  written  I 

My  chief  object  in  this  paper  is  to  draw  public  attention  to  the  document, 
and  to  give  such  evidence  regarding  its  authenticity  as  I  have  been  able  to  collect, 
under  the  very  difficult  and  embarrassing  condition  of  having  no  other  com- 
plete copy  to  refer  to.  My  attention  has  been  directed,  in  the  first  instance,  to 
the  MS.  alone,  which  contains  the  unbroken  series  of  one  thousand  and  one 
nights ;  next,  to  its  quality,  which  is  reported  on  by  competent  persons  to  be 
clear,  and  remarkably  free  from  literal  errors. 

*  See  printed  catalogue  of  the  Library  Asiatic  Sodety. 
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My  Beit  itep  was  to  ezainiae  the  MS.  with  the  printed  edidon  of  the  "  Two 
Hundred  Nights,'*  pablished  some  years  since  in  Calcutta,  whence  it  appears 
that  the  latter  is  a  set  of  eicerpts  merely,  made,  in  many  instances,  without 
regard  to  the  literary  ralue  of  the  selection,  and  in  some,  OTcrlooking  even  the 
integrity  of  the  tales.  These  firagments  have  been  arbitrarily  renumbered  as 
the   " jflrfl  two  hundred  nighU.'* 

1  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  obtain  a  copy  of  that  edition  of  the  original 
now  in  the  course  of  publication  at  Breslan,  by  Professor  Hauicht,  an  orien- 
talist of  high  attainments ;  he  has  devoted  his  life  (and  it  had  need  he  a  long 
one  to  enjible  him  to  fnlill  his  task),  to  the  publication  of  a  complete  edition 
of  this  work  ;  he  has  procured  copies  of  the  MS.,  perfect  and  imperfect,  from 
Tunis,  from  Cairo,  and  from  the  library  of  the  Baron  Silvbstrb  db  Sact,  and 
is  proceeding  with  the  publicatiou,  subject  to  the  critical  collation  of  these  MSS. 
I  find,  on  comparing  the  MS.  in  my  hands,  with  the  edition  of  Ha.bicbt,  as  far 
as  published,  i.  e.  to  upwards  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  nights,  that  no  important 
discrepancies  occur,  though,  in  transcripts  of  this  length,  there  will  always  be 
found  oonsidertible  differences.  This  feet  is  euriously  illustrated  by  the  German 
Professor,  who  has  carefully  set  forth  the  variations,  omissions,  redundancies, 
and  inversions  of  order,  found  on  comparison  of  his  various  MSS.  It  is  like-, 
wise  stated  by  M.  Trkbutibn,  in  his  preface  to  a  recent  French  translation  of 
this  work,  (published  in  1829,)  that  he  collated  twelve  manuscripts,  and  among 
them  those  of  the  King's  Library  at  Paris,  and  the  Bodleian  copy,  which  pre- 
sented continual  discrepancies,  both  as  to  style  and  the  order  of  the  tales,  which 
CTcry  copyist  had  arranged  according  to  his  own  taste.  These  differences,  though 
they  would  be  important  in  a  historical  paper,  are  of  little  conseqaence  in  a  se- 
ries of  fictions.  They  have  manifestly  resulted  from  the  carelessness  or  caprice 
of  the  transcriber,  and  do  not  affect  the  ralue  of  the  work.  All  that  can  be 
done,  under  these  circumstances,  is  to  adopt  the  reading  most  consistent  with 
the  context. 

Beyond  the  print  to  which  Habicht's  edition  extends,  there  exist  here  no 
means  of  continuous  comparison.  The  evidence  of  genuineness  is  strengthened, 
howcTcr,  by  finding,  that  the  portion  of  the  original  already  known  in  the  Cal- 
cutta edition,  is  found  in  the  manuscript  in  my  possession,  except  that  the 
•tories,  in  the  latter,  stand  in  their  natural  and  proper  connexion  vrith  the  re- 
mainder of  the  text.  The  tales  generally  correspond  in  their  order  with  those 
found  in  Scott's  translation  of  1801,  taking  into  account  those  contained  in  the 
supplementary  Yolnrae,  (translated  from  Wobtlbt  Montaoub's  MS.)  and  al- 
lowing for  the  omission  of  those  which  the  tranalator  has  deemed  it  best,  from 
motives  which  he  assigns,  to  pass  over. 

A  remark  made  by  the  Baron  Purostall  (Von  Hammbe)  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Ga£land*b  translation,  is  another  strong  proof  of  the  authenticity 
of  the  manuscript  before  me.  He  says,  *'  the  MS.  used  by  Gall  and*  was  far 
from  complete  ;  and  if  he  published  no  more  stories,  it  was  not  because  the  re- 
mainder were  less  deserving  of  translation,  but  because  he  had  no  more  in  hia 
possession.  The  imperfection  of  his  manuscript  compelled  him  also  to  iuYent, 
as  he  has  done,  r  conclusion  to  that  atory  of  the  Sultan  of  the  Indies : — we  shall 
find  that  Shbbbrzadi  was  saved  from  death,  neither  by  her  many  amiable  qua- 
lities, nor  by  her  inexhaustible  tales,  but  by  her  having,  during  the  '  thousand 
and  one  nights,'  borne  the  Sultan  three  children  I"  Trbbutibn's  translation, 
the  result  of  the  collation  of  twelve  of  the  best  manuscripts  in  Europe,  confirms 
this ;  it  is  a  literal  translation  of  the  one  now  under  consideration  ;  the  passage 
occurs  at  the  thousand  and  first  night,  and  is  unquestionably  one  of  the  most 
pathetic  and  beautiful  in  the  whole  work  1  To  the  above  may  be  added  the 
atrong  imtemal  evidence  deducible  from  the  uniform  character  of  the  style 
throughout.  The  manuscript  is  open  for  general  examination,  and  I  shall  grat^ 
fully  appreciRte  the  opinion  and  advice  of  competent  orientalists. 

With  reference  to  my  intention  of  publishing,  we  have  great  advantages  in  the 
mechanical  facilities,   which  we  can  so  readily  command,  in  printing  oriental 

*  Trbbutibn  has  since  examined  the  MS.  used  by  Galland,  and  fiads  that 
he  posieseed  only  two  hundred  and  eighty -four  nights. 
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works  in  this  country  ;  and  a  work  of  this  kind,  which  would  take  many  years  in 
Europe,  might  be  readily  produced  here  in  less  than  twelve  months.  We  have 
our  disadvantages  too  :  for  it  is  far  from  probable,  that  any  editor  could  be  pro- 
cured here,  possessing  the  high  qualiiications  and  (he  indefatigable  industry  of  the 
Professor  before  named,  united  with  the  leisure  necessary  for  the  undertaking  ; 
one  who  would  carry  through  the  formidable  labour  of  collation,  of  elaborate 
verbal  criticism,  and  the  compilation  of  a  lexicon  of  words  found  in  the  original 
Arabic  of  this  work,  but  in  no  other  authority  extant !  We  may  despair  of  this ; 
but  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  an  edition,  accurate  in  all  essential  particu- 
lars, may  be  brought  through  ;  and  I  will  not  conceal,  that  it  would  be  a  source 
of  great  gratification  to  me  to  be  the  means  of  giving  to  the  classical  literature 
of  the  East  a  book,  which,  while  it  has  enjoyed  throughout  Asia  and  the  civi- 
lized world  a  reputation  equalled  by  none,  has  been,  heretofore,  in  its  complete 
and  original  form,  but  a  name  / 

Calcutta^  Septemhtr  5,  1836.  C.  Bkownlow. 

Reiolved  unanimousiy,  That  Mr.  Browklow  is  entitled  to  the  wannest 
thanks  of  the  Society,  and  of  all  interested  in  oriental  literature,  for  his 
disinterested  exertions  in  regard  to  the  Aiif  Leila,  and  for  his  laudable 
wish  to  make  public  the  valuable  and  oomplete  edition  he  has  become 
possessed  of.  As  it  seems  possible,  by  further  comparison  of  the  mano. 
script  with  the  recent  translation  of  M.  Tbbbutien,  and  with  the  Arabic 
printed  version  of  Professor  Habicht,  and  the  incomplete  volumes  publish- 
ed in  Calcutta,  to  add  in  some  degree  to  the  guarantee  of  its  authenti- 
city, the  Committee  of  Papers  is  requested  to  enter  upon  this  examination^ 
.  and  report  upon  the  extent  of  patronage  to  be  accorded  by  the  Society  to 
Mr.  BnowNiiOw's  laudable  enterprise. 

A  letter  from  M.  Eugene  Obmoult,  Director  of  the  French  Journal 
entitled  "  ImHtut"  addressed  to  the  President,  invited  the  Society  to 
communicate  copies  of  its  proceedings  and  publications  to  this  Journal, 
and  to  subscribe  for  a  copy  of  the  work.  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
Papers.  . 

A  letter  was  read  from  Dr.  F.  Mobl,  one  of  the  Secretaries  of  the 
Asiatic  Society  of  Paris  :— 

Referring  to  a  prior  oflBcial  communication  (not  yet  received)  offering  to  unite 
with  the  Bengal  Society  in  the  expence  of  completing  the  oriental  publications 
abandoned  by  the  late  Government  of  India,  and  in  furtherance  thereof  re- 
questing a  supply  of  the  works  already  finished  for  sale  on  the  Society's  ac- 
count, it  states  that  the  five  copies  of  the  Mahabh^rat  sent  home  under  charge 
of  our  associate  M.  Right,  had  been  sold  in  one  day,  and  it  was  calculated  that 
there  might  be  a  demand  for  100  copies  of  this  work  on  the  continent,  and  for 
half  that  number  of  other  Sanscrit  works.  The  money  realized  has  been  paid  to 
the  Society's  agent  in  London.     Dr.  Mohl  concludes  : — 

*'  Nous  ferons  ici  tout  ce  que  nous  pourrons  pour  repandre  ces  ouvrages  en 
France  et  en  AUemagne,  car  nous  sentons  tons  vivement  le  service  que  la 
Soci^t^  de  Calcutta  rend  k  la  literature  orientale  ;  et  s'  il  m'est  permis  de  parler 
de  moi  je  ne  desire  rien  plus  ardemment  que  de  pouvoir  lui  etre  utile  dans  cette 
circonstance,  ou  elle  a  pris  si  energiquement  et  si  honorablement  les  intereta 
de  la  litdratare  orientale." 

Library, 

The  following  books  were  presented. 

Transactions  of  the  American  Phil.  Society — by  ike  Society,  through  Mr» 

Ryan, 
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The  Americaii  Almanack  for  1836 — by  ditto. 

Harlan's  Medical  and  Physical  Researches — by  the  Author . 

Transactions  of  the  Geological  Society  of  PennsyWania,  vol.  i. — by  the  Society, 

Transactions  of  the  Hungarian  Society  of  Pest — by  the  Society. 

Tranaactions  of  the  London  Society  of  Arts,  vol.  i.  pt.  2 — by  the  Society. 

Marsden's  Numismata  Orientalia,  2  pts.  in  1  vol.  4to — by  the  Author, 

Notes  on  the  Indica  of  Ctesiaa — by  Pro/eseor  WiUon^  the  Author. 

Epitome  of  the  History  of  Ceylon  and  Translation  of  the  Mahawanao— ^  the 
Hom^bU  O.  Thtmour,  the  author. 

Second  Report  on  the  State  of  Education  in  Bengal — by  Mr,  W.  Adam, 

Bell's  Comparatiye  View  of  the  External  Commerce  of  Bengal,  during  the 
years  1834,  35,  and  Z6—by  the  Author. 

The  India  Journal  of  Medical  Science  and  Scientific  Review — by  Dr.  P. 
Corbyn,  Editor, 

The  Meteorological  Register  for  July  1836 — by  the  Surveyor  General. 

The  following  book  from  the  Booksellers. 

Lardner's  Calnnet  Cyclopedia — Stebbiny*$  R^ormatioHf  vol.  i. 

Museum  of  Antiquities,  S^c. 

Read^  a  letter  from  J.  Bell,  Esq,  presenting  various  articles  of  food 
and  clothing,  in  use  among  the  savage  tribes  inhabiting  the  coasts  of  Dam- 
pier's  Straits,  brought  to  Calcutta  by  the  Ship  Bombay  Castle. 

The  Secretary  presented  in  the  name  of  Lieut.  Colin  Maokbnsib, 
various  weapons  taken  from  the  Malay  pirates; — among  others  a  long 
bambu  tube,  through  which  light  poisoned  darts  are  blown  by  the  mouth. 
The  slightest  wound  inflicted  by  them  is  esteemed  fatal.  Lieut.  Mao- 
ksnub  also  presented  the  head  of  a  pirate  chief  killed  in  the  late  ezpe« 
dltion. 

The  Secretary  called  to  the  attention  of  the  members  present,  a  very 
curious  piece  of  sculpture,  sent  down  for  the  express  inspection  of  his 
associates  by  Colonel  Staot,  a  Member  of  the  Society. 

This  sculpture  (of  2-3rds  sise) — cut  in  the  spotted  red  sandatone  of  Agra  and 
Mathura.  It  seems  to  represent  Silenus  or  Bacchus,  his  brows  crowned  with 
vine  leaves,  and  supported  by  bacchanal  attendants.    The  dresses  of  the  figures, 

« 

of  which  there  are  several  on  both  sides  very  well  proportioned  and  grouped,  is 
decidedly  not  Hindu  but  rather  Grecian,  having  a  tunic  of  plaited  folds  gathered 
round  the  waist  by  a  band.  The  figures  and  foliage  support  a  large  circular 
bason,  which  may  have  been  for  holding  sacred  water,  or  connected  with  a 
fountain.  We  must  endeavour  to  make  a  drawing  of  this  very  interesting  groupe, 
and  publish  it,  with  the  sealons  proprietor's  account  of  its  discovery. 

Literary  Communications. 
A  memoir  by  the  Hon'ble  G.  Tubnour  on  the  authenticity  of  the  early 
Buddhistical  Chronology,  developed  in  the  Pali  annals,  as  compared  with 
the  Rtfja  Tarangini  and  other  authorities,  was  submitted. 

[This  will  be  printed  in  an  early  number.] 
A  note  on  the  Muar  State,  being  the  conclusion  of  his  series  of  essays 
on  the  native  divisions  of  the  Malay  Peninsula,  and  an  outline  of  their 
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several  political  and  oommercial  relations,  was  reeeiTcd  from  Lieut.  T. 
J.  Nbwbold,  a.  D.  C.  to  Brig.  Gen.  Wilson,  C.  B. 

Extract  of  a  letter  from  Mr.  V.  Tbbobab  was  read^  offering  should  the 
Society  wish  it,  to  forward  to  Calcutta  the  J9Marl  laih,  containing  the 
important  inscription  which  the  Vice-President  Dr.  Mill  is  now  engaged 
in  decyphering,  as  it  is  held  in  no  reverence  or  consideration  hj  the 
people  of  the  neighbourhood. 

Some  conversation  took  place  on  Mr.  Trkgiar*8  proposition,  which  his 
letter  explained  would  not  have  been  made,  if  it  involved  the  removal  or  destruc- 
tion of  an  object  of  local  interest  or  veneration.  The  pillar  was  at  present 
isolated,  balf  buried  in  the  ground,  and  in  no  way  regarded  by  the  people.  By 
transferring  it  to  the  museum  it  would  be  preserved  from  further  injury,  and  an 
inscription  of  great  historical  importance  would  be  rendered  permanently 
accessible  to  the  antiquarian.  It  vraa  the  concurrent  opinion  of  the  members 
present,  that  if  the  removal  could  be  effected  at  a  moderate  cost,  Mr.  Tbbobab' s 
obliging  offer  should  be  accepted. 

Adverting  to  the  neglected  condition  of  the  pilUr  lying  half  burled  in  the 
ground  in  the  fort  at  Allahabad,  and  the  great  interest  which  the  inscriptions 
it  contains  had  excited  among  orientalists  in  Europe,  it  was 

Moved  by  Sir  J.  P.  Gbant,  seconded  by  Dr.  Cobbyn,  that  a  respectful 
representation  should  be  made  to  the  Government  of  India,  on  the  expediency 
of  taking  measures  to  preserve  the  ancient  monument  at  Allahabad  from  further 
decay,  by  setting  it  up,  with  a  pedestal  and  raiUng,  in  such  position  within  the 
fort  or  elsewhere  as  may  appear  most  appropriate. 

Physical  Department, 
A  letter  wms  read  from  tiie  Secretary  to  the  Medical  and  PhysicBl 
Society  of  Bombay,  forwarding  a  memoir  by  Dr.  Lush,  on  the  Fossila 
recently  discovered  in  the  Golf  of  CambAy. 

The  fossils  have  been  sent  to  Calcutta  by  the  Chief  Secretary  Mr.  Wathbn, 
and  may  be  daily  expected,  when  the  paper  will  be  printed. 

Mr.  J.  TRoraiB  presented  some  specimens  of  the  foesil  bones  recently 
discovered  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Mr.  Tbottbb's  note  informs  the  Society,  that  Mr.  Popk,  the  modest  discoverer 
of  this  new  fossil  deposit,  had  kindly  promised  to  collect  a  more  numerous  series 
for  the  Society's  museum,  to  be  presented  in  tbe  name  of  his  lady,  and  that 
they  may  be  soon  expected.  The  specimens  now  presented  consist  of  vertebras 
and  fragments  of  ribs  of  some  large  animal,  which  from  their  mutilated  state 
cannot  be  identified  ;  they  are  thoroughly  fossilised  and  very  hard.  Mr.  Pops 
says  they  are  found  chiefly  in  the  bed  of  the  Ganka  river,  whither  they  have 
been  washed  from  the  site  of  their  inhumation  in  a  "  sandy  and  slate  stone" 
soil:  one  specimen  in  his  possession  was  found  imbedded  in  this  hard  slaty 
matrix,  from  which  it  required  a  crowbar  to  extract  it ;  it  was  as  one  solid  rock. 
The  vicinity  of  the  district  called  the  **  Gouph"  abounds  with  specimens  ;  the 
country  is  stony  and  barren,  and  much  intersected  with  dry  ravines.  It  is 
situated  between  the  Zwurteberg  aad  the  IHeitmherfien^  the  central  part  of  the 
Cape  Colony,  Lat.  33^  &  and  22*,  23«  W.  Long. 
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A  memoir  oo  the  foeiil  remains  of  the  smaller  Carnivora  of  the  Sub- 
Himalayas,  by  Lieutenants  W.  E.  Baker  and  H.  M.  DunAm,  Engineers, 
with  a  lithograph,  was  submitted. 

Description  of  some  new  speoies  of  the  Strigine  family ;  and  indication 
of  a  new  genus  of  the  Picidas,  by  Mr.  B.  H.  HoDOsoir. 

A  specimen  of  the  sea-horse (^^ii|»pocamjpta J  called  by  the  Mag  inhabit, 
ants  of  Ramri  a  young  Ngaga,  or  "  volcano  serpent/'  was  presented  by 
Captain  D.  Wiluams,  Senior  Assistant  Commissioner  in  Arracan. 

Dr.  MoCtBiiLAifB  exhibited  to  the  Society  the  collections  made  by  him, 
of  Zoology  and  Geology,  in  the  late  expedition  to  the  Tea  province  of 
•  Asim,  and  submitted  two  written  notices,  one  of  which  he  read  in  eluci- 
dation of  the  geology  of  the  Kasia  range. 

Dr.  McClelland  stated,  that  tlie  fossil  shells  were  fouod  in  such  numbers 
and  variety  at  Ckirra  Pm^,  >>  to  afford  the  most  unqoestionable  evidence  of  the 
tertiary  nature  of  the  Kksia  mountains :  and  further,  that  when  the  species 
shall  be  rigidly  identified  and  compared  with  those  o(  the  London  and  Paris 
basins  and  the  sab- Appenine  beds,  as  well  as  with  existing  species  in  the  Indian 
seas,  it  may  be  possible  to  find  their  place  in  the  Soeene  and  Pliocene  divisions 
of  Ltbll. 

This  he  considered  the  first  inatance  of  any  extensive  deposit  of  fossil  sheUs 
having  been  found  in  sub- Himalayan  beds,  calculated  to  throw  snfficient  light 
upon  the  period  of  upheavement. 

Mr.  CxAcaoPT,  and  long  before  him  Mr.  Scott,  had  indeed  made  known  the 
ceritbia  and  turrilites  of  Chirra,  and  a  variety  of  the  nummulites  of  the  Sylhet 
limestone,  which  is  in  fact  made  up  of  shells  and  nothing  else ;  but  to  Dr. 
McClblland  belongs  the  honor  of  having  found  27  varieties  of  shells  in  the  same 
limestone ;  also,  of  having  found  an  extensive  deposit  of  marine  shells  oa  the 
S.  W.  face  of  the  mountains  quite  distinct  from  any  limestone  whatever,  but 
imbedded  in  a  superficial  layer  of  partially  consolidated  sandy  matter,  which 
reposes  on  the  surface  of  sandstone  covered  only  by  the  soil,  and  of  having 
exhibited  100  species  nearly  of  these  shells  for  the  first  time  to  the  Society. 

The  great  extent  of  the  eollection  and  the  variety  of  objects  of  natural  history 
particularly — embracing  120  fishes  of  the  Brahmaputra;  besides  birds,  quadru- 
peds, insects,  shells,  and  a  very  numerous  and  regular  series  of  rock  specimens 
taken  from  the  whole  line  of  journey, — did  great  credit  to  the  industry  of 
Dr.  McClxlland.  A  vote  of  thanks  was  nnaoimously  passed  to  him  for  the 
opportunity  he  had  so  kindly  afforded  the  Society  of  inspecting  his  portion  of  the 
fruits  of  the  late  expedition  to  Asim.  The  descriptive  catalogues  of  the  whole 
are  now  in  a  state  of  forwardness,  and  will,  it  is  presumed,  be  incorporated  in  a 
general  report  to  Government  by  Dr.  Wallich,  who  conducted  the  expedition, 
and  it  is  hoped  be  eventually  published  for  general  infor mention,  either  in  a  se- 
parate volume,  or  through  the  medium  of  the  Society's  Kesearches. 

[We  shall  hasten  to  insert  the  two  notes  as  soon  as  space  permits.] 
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I. — EgumnuUion  of  somepointi  of  Buddhist  Chronology.     By  the  Hon. 

Geobqi  TuBNOUBf  Ceylon  CivU  Service. 

While  the  question  of  the  authenticity  of  Buddhistiol  chronology, 
developed  in  Pali  annals,  subsequent  to  the  advent  of  Sa'kta  Sinha, 
is  under  the  consideration  of  the  Committee  of  Papers  of  the  Asiatic 
Society,  I  beg  to  ofier  a  few  observations  on  the  Chronological  Table 
appended  to  Professor  Wilson's  Essay  on  the  Hindu  History  of 
Cashmib,  called  the  Rdja  roran^m^  published  in  theXVth  volume  of 
the  Astatic  Researches. 

The  first  portion  of  this  history,  compiled  by  Kalha'ka  Pandit 
commences  with  the  fabulous  ages ;  it  is  represented  to  extend  to 
A.  D.  1024  ;  and  the  author  is  reputed  to  have  flourished  about  Baka 
1070,  or  A.  D.  1148. 

Before  tabularizing  and  adjusting  the  chronology  comprised  in 
that  history*.  Professor  Wilson  gives  the  following  details  regarding 
the  reign  of  the  monarch  Aso'ka. 

'*  The  Uit  of  these  princei  CSaekimara)  being  ebildlees,  the  crown  of  CasknUr 
referted  to  the  family  of  its  former  rnlers,  and  deroWed  on  At^EA,  who  was 
descended  from  the  paternal  great  uncle  of  lOutgtndr:  This  prince,  it  is  said 
in  the  Ayen  Aeieri,  abolished  the  Brahminical  rites,  and .  substituted  those  of 
Jmui  from  the  original  however  it  appears,  that  he  by  no  means  attempted  the 
former  of  these  heinous  acts,  and  that,  on  the  contrary,  he  was  a  pious  worship- 
per of  St'mi,  an  ancient  temple  of  whom  in  the  character  of  VjfMyha  he  repair- 
ed. With  respect  to  the  second  charge,  there  is  better  foundation  for  it,  although 
it  appears  that  the  prince  did  not  introduce,  but  invented  or  originated  the  Jina 
Sdsana.    He  is  said  to  have  founded  a  dty  called  Srinaffar,  a  different  plac^ 

*  Want  of  space  must  excuse  our  Inserting  these  tables,  which  will  be  accessi- 
ble to  all  our  readers  in  our  Chronological  and  Qeaealogical  AppendiXt-^En. 
3  T 
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however,  from  the  present  capital,  which  is  attributed  to  a  much  later  monarch.  In 
the  reign  of  As6ea,  Caskmir  wai  OTcrrun  by  the  Mleek'Aatt  for  whosa  expulsion 
the  king  obtained  from  Siva  a  pious  and  yaliant  son,  as  a  reward  for  the  auste- 
rities he  had  practised  *•" 

**  Ja'loka,  the  son  and  successor  of  A86ka,  was  a  prince  of  grant  prowess: 
he  overcame  the  assertors  of  the  Bauddka  heresies,  and  qnkskly  expelled  the 
M lech* has  from  the  country,  thence  named  Vjjhita  dimbu  :  he  then  carried  his 
Tictorious  arms  to  foreign  regions,  and  amongst  others  to  the  north  of  Persia, 
which  he  subjugated  in  the  reign  of  Dauab,  and  then  proceeding  in  an  opposite 
direction,  he  subdued  the  country  of  CanouJ^** 

**  The  successor  of  this  celebrated  monarch  was  Damodaka,  of  whose  descent 
various  opinions  were  entertained." 

**  DAMODAnA  was  succeeded  by  three  princes  who  divided  the  country,  and 
severally  founded  capital  cities  named  after  themselves.  These  princes  were 
called  HusHKA,  Jushka,  and  Cakishea,  and  these  appellations  are  strongly 
corroborative  of  an  assertion  of  our  author,  that  they  were  of  Turushka,  that  is, 
of  TStri  or  Tartar  extraction :  they  are  considered  as  synchronous,  but  may 
possibly  be  all  that  are  preserved  of  some  series  of  Tartar  princes,  who,  it  is 
Tcry  likely,  at  various  periods,  established  themselves  at  Cathmir.  The  chief 
event  recorded  of  their  reign  is  the  foundation  of  the  three  seteral  capitals, 
named  after  themselves,  but  amotker  and  more  important  eim9equenee  ^  their 
aoverei^iy  is  eaid  to  havt  been  the  almoet  entire  change  qf  the  nationai  feuik^ 
and  the  nearly  exclueive  prevalence  of  the  doetrinee  qf  the  Bauddhae  under  a 
Bodhuatwaor  heirareh  iismed  NA'OA'njuNA.  The  period  at  which  ihie  took 
place  ie  $aid  to  have  been  150  yeare  b^ore  the  death  qf  Sa'kya  Sinra.'* 

<*  The  Tartar  princes  were  succeeded  by  Abhimamta,  a  monarch  evidently 
of  a  Hindu  appellation,  and  a  follower  of  the  orthodox  faith,  which  he  re- 
established ia  Caahmir,** 

In  elttcidation  of  the  date  assigned  to  the  age  in  which  Na'oa'r- 
jUNA  lived.  Professor  Wilson  adds  the  following  appendix.  The 
Sanscrit  quotation,  which  (if  I  have  correctly  read  it)  is  here  repre* 
sented  in  Roman,  is  there  given  in  D^va-nagari  characters. 

*  The  faith  of  A86ka  is  a  matter  of  very  little  moment,  as  the  prince  himself 
is  possibly  an  ideal  personage :  as,  however,  the  comparative  antiquity  of  the 
Buddha  and  Brahmintcal  creeds  in  Caehmir  has  been  supposed  to  be  alFected 
by  it,  and  the  events  subsequently  recorded,  it  may  be  advisable  to  give  the 
passages  of  the  original,  which  shew  that  As6ka  was  a  worshipper  of  Siva  ;  it 
is  not  impossible,  however,  if  we  are  to  attach  credit  to  any  part  of  this  portion 
of  theCashmirian  history,  that  he  permitted  heretical,  possibly  Bauddha  doctrines, 
to  be  introduced  into  the  kingdom  during  his  reign  from  his  Tartar  neighbours. 

''Then  the  prince  Ab6ka,  the  lover  of  the  truth,  obtained  the  earth ;  who 
sinning  in  subdued  affections,  produced  the  Jena  ^dsona."  This  may  mean 
possibly  something  very  different  from  the  received  idea,  and  may  imply  his 
neglect  of  affairs  of  state  through  excess  of  devotion,  and  his  consequently  onkit* 
ting  to  prevent  the  intrusion  of  a  foreign  power,  rather  than  a  foreign  faith, 
into  the  kingdom,  the  expulsion  of  which  was  the  object  of  his  son's  birth.— 
[Note  by  Professor  Wilson.J 
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"  Appendix  No.  7,  to  Professor  Wilson's  Essay. 

"  The  passage  in  tlie  text  adrerted  to  (page  23)  requires  a  little  consideration, 
both  as  to  its  meaning  and  the  chronological  Tiews  to  which  it  has  already  given 
rise.    The  text  of  the  original  runs  thus  : — 

T^  TamahkinwayddbhiitA  pi  ptiQy&srayi  nrip4h  Snshkaksh^tridi  d^s^sha  ma- 
fhaehityidi  chakrir^.  Pr^jy^  riyyaksban^  teshin,  pr&ya  Kasmiramardalam  bh6jya- 
■iaai6  sawanddhinam  praTrajyorjita  t^jasaai.  Tat6  Bhagawatah  Sa'kt a  Sikh Asr a 
pvraairYrit^  asBsio  saba  16kdhatan  tdrdham  var$haMitm  hyagit  B6dhi8atwaaeha 
d^s^naia  n^ka  bhiiiD^8war6  bbut,  saeba  Na'«a'bjunah  arimin  sha4arbatwa  na 
aanfray^. 

*'  There  are  in  this  passage  some  obviovs  inaccuracies,  and  some  compoanda 
of  a  purport  absolutely  unknown  to  the  most  learned  Brahmans.  Taking  it  as  it 
stood,  it  appeared  to  inyolye  the  position  that  the  Turushka  princes  firteeded 
Sa'kta  Sinha  by  above  a  century  and  a  half;  and  concluding  the  Gautama 
of  the  sixth  century  before  the  Christian  era  to  be  intended  by  the  name  Sa'kta 
Sinha,  which  is  always  enumerated  as  a  ByBoninia,  the  date  of  Gonxbda  III. 
was  adJQsted  accordingly  in  the  preceding  pages,  and  plaoed  640  B.  C. 
An  opportunity  having  subsequently  occurred  of  consulting  a  Burma  priest^ 
and  a  man  of  some  learning,  on  the  subject,  there  appeared  good  grounds  for 
revising  the  passage,  and  altering  the  results,  in  consequence  of  which  sereral 
pages  preyionsly  printed  off  hare  been  cancelled,  and  it  is  only  in  the  maiginal 
dates  of  the  first  dynasty  that  any  traces  of  the  error  have  been  suffered  to 
remain.  These  are  of  comparative  unimportance,  and  will  be  readily  reetified 
by  adverting  to  the  table.  We  have  now  then  to  offer  a  translation  of  the  pas- 
sage ;  premising,  that  the  term  Puranirmitd  should  be  Parinirwriii,  the  sixth 
case  of  Parttiirvritif  or  in  Pali,  Parinibbuti,  the  ordinary  term  used  by  the 
Bauddbas,  to  express  the  final  NtrvriUi  or  emancipation  of  their  Buddhas  or 
saints  in  its  fullest  sense ;  Pari  being  added  as  an  intensitive  prefix.  The  use 
of  this  and  some  other  peculiar  expressions,  which  are  at  present  quite  unin- 
telligible to  the  ablest  scholars  among  the  brahmans  of  Hindustan,  but  are  fa- 
miliar to  the  Rahans  of  the  Burman  empire,  proves  that  Kalha'na,  the  author 
of  the  Cashmirian  History,  or  at  least  his  guides,  were  weU  acquainted  with  the 
language,  and,  probably,  with  the  system,  of  the  Bauddbas. 

*  They  (Hushka,  &c.)  of  Turuihka  descent,  were  princes,  asylums  of  yirtue, 
and  they  founded  colleges,  and  planted  sacred  trees,  in  Su$hka  and  other  places. 
During  the  period  of  their  reign  the  whole  of  Cashmir  was  the  enjoyment  of 
Bauddbas,  eminent  for  austerity.  After  them,  when  150  years  had  elapsed  from 
the  emancipation  of  the  Lord  Sa'kya  Sinha  in  this  essence  of  the  world,  a 
B6dhi»atwa  in  the  country  named  Na'oa'bjuna,  was  Bhumitwmra,  (Lord  of  the 
earth,)  and  he  was  the  asylum  of  the  six  A'rhatwas.' 

**  As  the  prevalence  of  the  Bauddha$  and  consequence  of  Na'ga^rjuna,  if  not 
subverted,  were  at  least  checked  in  the  ensuing  reign  of  Abhiicanta  ;  and  as  the 
passage  expressly  states  that  the  circumstance  occurred  after  the  Turu9hka 
princes,  the  150  years  subsequent  to  Sa^kta  Sinha  must  fall  within  the  limits 
of  Abhiicanta' B  reign  :  it  Is  therefore  necessary  only  to  fix  the  date  of  Sa'kta 
Sinha  to  determine  that  of  the  several  reigns  occurring  in  this  portion  of  our 
history. 

Assaming  that  this  Sakta  Sinha  was  the  Buddha  of  542  B.  C.  he 
Tentnres  to  correct  thereby  Kalbana's  more  distant  epoch  : — 
3  Y  2 
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"  At  the  tame  ttme  Kalha'ma,  well  informed  mt  be  is  U  tluie  vespeete,  bas 
CTidently  confoDuded  the  two  periods,  tnd  benoe  assigned  to  Sa*kta  Simha  n 
date  corresponding  to  at  least  1332  B,  C.  altbongb  apparently  designating  the 
person  who  flonrished  B.  C.  542.  Wt  may  thertfore  venture  to  eorreet  ki$  cAro- 
nohgy  with  rrferemce  to  this  tatter  date ;  althoogh  until  we  can  be  satisfied  that 
the  Sa'kta  SiHHA  of  the  Ndrth-west  was  one  individnsl  with  the  Gavtama 
of  Magadhd,  we  cannot  venture  to  attach  any  thing  like  certainty  to  this  emen. 
dstion.  Some  drcnmitances  hi  fsTor  of  the  date  laid  down  are  adTcrted  to  ia 
the  conelnding  obserTStions  j  and  we  may  here  add,  that  there  seems  to  be  n 
strange  connexion  between  the  circumstances  and  dates  of  the  Zerdoihte  of 
Persia  and  the  Bnddhas  of  ladU,  which  deserres  a  more  particular  inTestigation 
than  we  have  hitherto  jiad  materials  to  undertake. 

»*  The  paeeage  relating  to  the  prevalenee  ^  the  Bamddha  faith  in  CssAnttr 
ineludee  the  mention  qf  an  indkfidaal,  whose  nmomr  is  f ullt  as  0B8Cifa«, 

n  NOT  as  IMPOnTAKT,  AS  THAT  09  BVDDHA. 

"  NA'OA'EJUif  A  as  a  BodMeatwa,  (see  note  in  psge  21,)  may  be  either  a  r«R- 
gious  or  a  secular  character  :  he  was  probably  the  former,  as  a  hierardi,  the 
prototype  of  the  modem  Lama  of  Tibet ;  his  other  title,  howeyer,  BhumUwan^ 
may  mean  a  prince,  and  has  probably  induced  Mr.  Colhuooku  to  translate  the 

text  generally  thui  : — 

«•  Da'modara  was  succeeded  by  three  kings  of  the  race  of  Tiurtuhha,  and 
they  were  followed  by  a  Bodhieatwa,  who  wrested  the  empire  from  them  by  the 
aid  of  Sa'xya  Sinha,  and  introduced  the  religion  of  Buddha  into  GstAmtr. 
He  reigned  s  hundred  years,  and  was  foUowed  by  Abhimanga.*' 

After  carefully  considering  aU  the  data  accessible  to  him.  Professor 
Wilson  decides  on  adopting  the  above  Buddhistical  record  of  the 
age  in  which  these  three  Twrushka  princes  and  Naqarjuna  floorishei, 
a«  the  most  authentic  authority  available  for  making  the  first  adjust- 
ment in  his  chronological  Uble ;  whereby  he  reduces,  at  the  termi- 
nation  of  his  "  first  period."  the  date  of  Gonbrda  lll.'s  reign  from 
B.  C.  1182  to  B.  C.  388,  showing  an  anachronism  in  the  R^a 
Tarangini  of  794  years. 

This  circumstance  alone,  even  if  no  new  light  could  be  thrown  on 
this  interesting  question,  would  aflford  a  powerful  argument  in  support 
of  the  opinions  I  entertain  of  the  superior  accuracy  and  authenticity 
of  Buddhistical  over  Brahmmical  chronology.  We  should  bear  in 
mind,  too,  that  the  Rqfa  Tarangud  is  admitted  to  be  "the  only 
Sanscrit  composition  yet  discovered  to  which  the  title  of  history  can 

•  "  Jewara,''  (PWl "  I99ar6,'*)  and  "  S6mih6,"  are  often  conferred  on  Buddhis- 
tical  sacerdotal  characters  who  haye  gained  great  ascendancy.  Vide  chap.  v.  of  the 
Mahdwaneo.  '*  Addh&yan  adnumM  mi  ghar^  heeeaH  Sa'mik6."  Chap.  ziv. 
•«  Gahetd  pathawi  m<A< ;  Dipi,  heaanti  Issaua'."  "  This  saman«ro  wiU  thU 
Tcry  day  become  the  master  of  my  palace."  "  The  land  wiU  be  usurped  by  these 
persons :  they  wiU  become  the  lords  of  this  Uland."     (Note  by  Mr.  T.) 
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with  aaj  propriety  be  applied."  It  ia  not  a  little  remarkable,  there- 
fore,  that  Proleaaor  Wxi.bon,  after  having  thna  recognized  the  correet- 
neae  of  the  date  asaigned  to  Sakta  Sinha's  death,  and  availed  him* 
self  of  an  event  connected  with  Buddhiatical  history  to  correct  the 
chronology  of  the  Rdja  Tarangim,  should  have  entirely  lost  sight  of 
theae  circnmstancea,  and  been  led,  in  analyzing  the  'Hbetim  works,  to 
say  that  "  any  thing  like  chronology  is,  if  possible,  more  unknown  in 
Buddhiatical  than  Brahminical  writings,  and  it  is  in  vain  to  expect 
any  satisfactory  specification  of  the  date  at  which  Buddba  S/kta 
flourished." 

The  object,  however,  which  I  have  more  immediately  in  view  at 
preaent,  ia  to  point  out,  that  the  correction  adopted  by  Professor 
Wilson  in  this  table,  which  reduces  the  date  of  the  reign  of  Gonb&da 
III.  from  B.  C.  1182  to  B.  C.  386,  invitee  criticism  and  reconsidera- 
tion, as  being  apparently  inconsistent  with  the  most  approved  data 
previously  established,  in  both  the  Brahminical  and  Buddhiatical 
chronologies ;  and  also  to  endeavour  to  prove  that  the  imperfection  of 
the  adjustment  proceeds  from  the  omission  of  a  si$igle  letter  in  the 
pasaage  of  the  Sanscrit  text  quoted  in  his  appendix.  Whether  the 
omission  of  this  single  letter  has  arisen  from  Kalbana  Pandit  having 
misunderstood  the  Buddhistical  authority,  from  which  his  informa- 
tion was  derived ;  or  from  the  inaccuracy  of  some  transcriber  of  his 
work,  will  not,  perhaps,  ever  be  ascertained ;  unless,  indeed,  some 
copy  of  this  history  be  hereafter  found,  exempt  from  this  minute 
inaccuracy,  the  discovery  of  which  would  fix  the  erratum  on  the 
transcriber. 

Before  I  explain  the  grounds  on  which  I  justify  the  addition  of 
"  (f  to  the  numeral  "  Sdrdhdn  warska  tataH,"  it  will  be  proper  to 
notice,  why  the  adjustment,  made  according  to  the  present  reading 
of  that  numeral,  is  inconsistent  with  "  the  present  most  approved 
data  of  both  the  Brahminical  and  Buddhistical  chronologies." 

According  to  the  Brahminical  chronology  developed  in  the  Purdnoi, 
as  analyzed  by  Sir  W.  Jonss,  Colonel  Wilfobd,  and  other  oriental 
scholars,  the  date  assigned  to  the  reign  of  CHANn&AOUPTA  is  B.  C. 
1 502  ;  and  whether  we  regard  him  as  the  contemporary  of  Alsxan- 
nxR  the  Great,  or  of  Sslsucus  Nicator,  the  Brahminical  date 
assigned  to  his  reign  will  have  to  be  reduced  to  about  B.  C.  325  ; 
making  an  adjustment  of  about  1177  years ;  in  comparison  with  which 
the  foregoing  adjustment  of  794  years  at  the  reign  of  Gonxbda 
III.  ia  deficient  to  the  extent  of  383  years,  and  to  that  extent, 
therefore,  it  is  at  variance  with  the  preaent  cardinal  point  of  Brahmi- 
nical chronology,  the  age  of  Chandbaoupta.  On  a  careful  comparison 
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of  Professor  Wilson's  Table  with  Sir  W.  Jonss's  Essay,  it  will,  I 
think,  be  admitted  that  Kalhana  Pundit  did  not  depart  materially 
from  the  fictitioos  scheme  of  Hinda  chronology  contained  in  the 
Purdnas,  until  after  the  reign  of  Gonbrda  III. ;  and  that  it  was 
subsequent  to  that  date»  that  he  attempted  to  correct  progressively 
the  Hindu  anachronism.  According  to  the  Purdnas,  CHAKDaAOUPTA 
succeeded  to  the  Magadka  empire  about  fi.  C.  1502.  Admitting 
(for  reasons  hereafter  explained),  that  Asoka  of  Cashmir  is  identical 
with  As6ka  of  Magadha,  the  grandson  of  Chandraoupta,  we  shall 
then  have  a  series  of  nine  (three  of  Magadha  and  six  of  Cashmir) 
princes  to  fill  up  the  term  of  820  years  intervening  between  Chandra- 
oupta B.  C.  1502,  and  Gtonbrda  III.  B.  C.  1182,  giving  a  some* 
what  high  average,  certainly,  of  35  years  and  seven  months,  but  still 
not  greatly  out  of  proportion  with  the  term  actually  assigned  in  Bud- 
dhistical  history  to  the  reigns  of  the  three  Magadha  kings,  (viz.)  ; — 

Chandraoupta, 34 

BiNDUSARA, 28 

Abo'ka, 37 


d9  -s-  3  =  33  years  for  the  average 


At  all  events,  it  must  be  conceded  that  a  series  of  only  nine  reigns, 
comprised  within  so  limited  a  term  as  320  years,  can  by  no  admissible 
process  of  adjustment  be  extended  to  703  by  the  addition  thereto  of 
383  years  short  deducted  at  the  age  of  Gonbrda  III.  Such  an 
addition  would  make  it  necessary  either  to  throw  back  the  reign  of 
Chandraoupta  to  (B.  C.  1182  +  703=)  B.  C.  1885.  which  would 
disturb  the  whole  scheme  of  Hindu  chronology,  or  to  bring  the  reign 
of  Gonbrda  III.  (B.  C.  1502—703)  to  B.  C.  799,  which  Kalha'na 
had  not  done. 

It  appears  to  be  requisite,  therefore,  that  the  adjustment  made  in 
the  date  of  the  reign  of  Gonbrda  III.  should  be  nearer  1177  than 
794  years ;  and,  indeed,  I  conceive  I  am  justified  in  asserting,  that 
this  position  admits  of  almost  arithmetical  verification,  from  the  ine- 
qualities of  the  averages  produced  in  the  reigns  of  the  three  subse^ 
guent  *'  dynasties"  in  the  Chronological  Table  of  the  Rdja  Tarangini. 

It  will  be  seen  in  that  Table,  that  Professor  Wilson  does  not  escape 
from  his  chronological  embarrassments  till  the  close  of  his  "  third 
dynasty ;"  as  the  averages  assigned  to  two  of  those  dynasties  are,  by 
his  own  acknowledgment,  inadmissible.  According  to  his  corrected 
chronology  he  has 
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In  tihe  firit  dynuty, ..   21  Princes  in  378  years,  iTerage  18  yean. 

In  the  second  djoasty,     6  ditto  in       192  ditto,     ditto    22  ditto,  8  months. 

In  the  third  dynasty,  16  ditto  in      433  ditto,     ditto    43  ditto,  H  ditto. 

37  1003  general  average  27  years,  1  month. 

If,  instead  of  resting  these  adjustments  on  conjectural  grounds,  yfe 
sttbstitate  the  precise  correction  ascertained  to  be  necessary  in  Hindu 
chronology  at  the  reign  of  Cbandraoupta,  being  about  1177  years, 
we  shall  then  bring  the  reign  of  Gonbrda  III.  from  B.  C.  1182, 
down  to  B.  C.  5.  The  general  average  of  the  reigns  of  the  37 
Kashmerian  princes  from  Gonbrda  III.  in  B.  C.  5  to  the  end  of  the 
reign  of  Ba'laditita  in  A.  D.  615,  will  then  give  the  satisfactory 
result  of  16  years  and  9  months.  The  necessity  of  all  further  adjust- 
ments of  the  Cashmirian  table,  subsequent  to  the  age  of  Gonbrda  III. 
will  be  thereby  got  rid  of.  The  clumsy  expedient  of  Kalha'na  Pandit 
for  making  those  adjustments,  by  assigning  preposterously  protracted 
terms, — ^in  one  instance  of  300  years,— ^to  the  reigns  of  the  princes  of 
the  three  subsequent  "  dynasties,"  may  at  once  be  rejected.  His 
chronology  down  to  the  reign  of  Gonbrda  III.  will  be  rendered  con- 
sistent with  the  Purinas  ;  and  our  adjustments  wiU  be  in  accordance 
with  the  anachronism  ascertained  to  exist  in  the  age  of  Chandra- 

OVPTA. 

As  regards  the  Buddhistical  chronology,  I  have  it  in  my  power  to 
adduce  direct  evidence,  independent  of  hypothetical  reasoning,  in  sup- 
port of  the  proposition  which  I  have  advanced. 

It  can  hardly  be  necessary  for  me  to  bring  forward  proofs,  beyond 
those  exhibited  in  the  foregoing  extracts  from  Professor  Wilson's 
Essay,  to  establish,  that  Aso'ka,  "  to  whom  the  crown  of  Cashndr  re- 
verted on  the  demise  of  Sachinara  without  issue,  was  the  Magadha 
prmoe  of  that  name,  the  grandson  of  Chandraoupta  and  son  of 
Bindusa'ra,  who  became  the  great  patron  of  Buddhism  after  his 
accession  to  the  supreme  sovereignty  of  India.  It  is  found  in  the 
Attakathd  on  the  PUakataya  (the  commentaries  on  the  Buddhistical 
Scriptures)  as  well  as  in  the  Mahi  Wanso*,  that  this  prince  admi- 
nistered the  government  of  Ujjini,  by  the  appointment  of  his  father 
Bindusa'ro,  the  emperor  of  India ;  that  he  succeeded  to  the  empire 

*  Vide  Ch.  V.  As  Aso'ka's  son,  Mahindo,  was  born  while  his  father  '*  admi- 
nistered the  government  of  IQ^'^iV  and  as  Mahindo  is  stated  to  have  attained 
his  twentieth  year  in  the  seventh  year  of  Aso'ka's  mle  in  Magadha,  Aso'ka 
most  have  governed  Vjjini,  for  his  father  Bindusa'bo,  at  least  fourteen  years. 
It  is  immaterial,  as  regards  the  foregoing  computation,  whether  his  accession  to 
Caahndr  preceded  or  followed  his  accession  to  the  Magadha  empire,  as  my  oal- 
cnUtions  are  based  on  the  date  of  the  *'  Third  Convocation''  in  B.  C.  307. 
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in  the  year  218,  after  the  death  of  Sa'kta,  or  B.  C.  325  ;  that  he 
became  a  convert  to  Buddhism  fonr  years  after  his  accession,  and  that 
the  mission  for  the  conversion  of  CoMhrnir  was  deputed  by  him,  in  the 
18th  year  of  his  reign,  after  liie  termination  of  the  third  convocation, 
ill  A.  B.  286  or  B.  C.  307.  The  particulars  given  of  the  rule  of  this 
prince  in  CoMhmir^  concise  and  imperfect  as  they  are,  entirely  accord, 
as  far  as  they  g^,  with  liie  foregoing  sketch.  According  to  that 
sketch,  Aso^KA  is  not  the  direct  descendant  of  his  predecessors  who 
reigned  in  Caskmir ;  "  he  was  originally  a  pious  worshipper  of  Siva, 
but  subsequently  invented  or  originated  the  Jima  Sd$ama"  (religion  of 
Jiria  or  Sdkyq) ;  and,  according  to  the  AytM  Acberi^  "  abolished  the 
Brahminical  rites  and  substituted  those  of  Jina."  With  these  marked 
features  of  resemblance,  of  peculiar  and  prominent  importance  in  the 
tableau  of  Indian  History,  which  are  not  recognizable  in,  or  applicae 
ble  to,  any  other  Asiatic  monarch,  it  appears  to  be  impossible  to 
withhold  the  admission  that  the  Aso'ka  of  Caakmfr,  and  the  Aso'ka  of 
Magadha,  subeequently  called  Dhammdidka,  the  emperor  of  India»  are 
identically  one  and  the  same  individual. 

If  on  this  hypothetical  reasonings  the  point  of  identity  may  be 
considered  to  be  established,  (and  I  observe  by  your  Genealogical 
Tables  that  it  is  there  admitted,)  we  have  to  add  20  years  for  the 
residue  of  the  reign  of  Aso'ka,  from  the  date  of  the  Buddhist  mission 
to  Cashmir  in  A.  B.  235,  or  B.  C.  307,  to  complete  his  reign  of  87 
years  in  Magadha,  which  brings  us  to  B.  C.  287*  leaving  a  term  of 
282  years  between  that  date  and  B.  C.  5,  to  which  the  reign  of 
GoNEEDA  III.  was  brought,  according  to  the  foregoing  adjustment 
(made  on  Brahminical  chronological  data)  to  be  divided  amongst  the 
six  princes  who  intervened  between  Aso'ka  and  Gtonbrda  III. 
These  numbers  will  give  an  average  of  47  years  for  each  reign,  which 
is  certainly  inadmissible.  This  discrepancy,  however,  only  serves 
to  give  me  greater  confidence  in  the  views  I  entertain ;  and,  indeed, 
if  such  a  result  was  not  produced,  in  this  particular  portion  of  Bud- 
dhistical  chronology,  the  whole  of  the  reasoning  entered  into  in  the 
introduction  to  my  pamphlet,  on  which  I  have  attempted  to  prove 
**  that  an  intentional  perversion  to  the  extent  of  about  60  years  has 
been  adopted,  to  answer  some  national  or  religious  object,  which  is 
not  readily  discoverable,  between  the  date  of  Sa'kta  Sinra's  death 
and  that  of  the  accession  of  Chandraoupta,"  would  be  nullified.  By 
deducting  these  60  years,  about  222  years  will  be  left  to  be  divided 
among  those  six  princes,  which  gives  an  average  of  37  years,  which 
also  is  far  from  being  a  satisfiBtctory  result.  But  a  single  protracted 
reign,  in  so  limited  a  number  as  six  monarchs,  would  be  suffideat 
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to  reduce  tbe  aTerage  of  the  odier  five  reigns  to  an  admissible  term, 
end  woald»  at  the  same  time,  a^nst  the  date  of  Aso'ka's  reign  in  th^ 
Eaja  Tanmgimi  to  the  date  assigned  to  it  in  Buddhistical  chronology^i 
as  well  as  prodnce  the  same  result  with  that  arrired  at  by  the  fore* 
goin^  adjustment  of  the  Brahminical  chronology ,^*yiz.  fix  the  age  of 
GoNERD4  III.  to  about  B.  C.  5. 

In  the  translation  of  the  forgoing  Sanscrit  quotation,  on  the 
authority  of  which  Professor  Wilson's  adjustment  of  the  age  of 
GoNBRDA  III.  from  B.  C.  1 1 82  to  B.  C.  338  is  founded,  I  have 
ventured  to  make  a  few  verbal  alterations,  unconnected  with  the  date, 
in  conformity  with  the  meaning  which  Buddhistical  phraseology 
would  suggest.  From  the  context  with  the  other  portions  of  the 
work,  it  may  be  perfectly  just  to  apply  the  term  "  pravrdjyarfita** 
to  "  Bauddhas"  exdusively;  and  M.  Csoma  db  Koaos  corro« 
borates,  from  Tibetan  authorities,  the  inference  that  these  Tartar 
princes  were  of  the  Buddhistical  fiuth.  But  that  term  in  Buddhisti* 
eal  literature  signifies,  in  the  most  general  sense,  "  ascetic,"  without 
distinction  of  any  partipnlar  religion.  The  impression  conveyed  to 
my  mind  by  this  jiassage  is  rather  to  the  effect  that  "  Caskmr  was 
under  the  spiritual  controul  of  (Brahminical)  ascetic  sages,  eminent 
for  their  rigid  piety,"  than  that  "  Cashmir  was  the  enjoyment  of 
Bauddhas  eminent  for  austerity"  during  the  reigns  of  the  three 
Tunukka  princes. 

.  The  correction  made  by  Professor  Wilson  from  "  Puranirvritt^** 
to  "  ParinirvriU"  is  indispensable ;  and  had  the  Burma  priest,  whom 
he  consulted,  called  to  his  recollection  that  MqfjhtuUiko  th^ro  did  not 
repair  to  Caahmir  for  the  purpose  of  converting  it  to  Buddhism,  until 
236  years  afttr  the  death  of  Sa'kta  Sink  a,  he  would  doubtless  have 
also  pointed  out  that,  according  to  Buddhistical  authorities,  there  was 
as  great  an  irrelevancy  and  inadmissibility  involved  in  the  specified 
date  of  150  years,  as  in  computing  that  date  "  anterior**  instead  of 
"posterior**  to  the  death  of  Buddha. 

This  manifest  inaccuracy  is  to  be  rectified  by  prefixing  "  d^*  to  the 
"  sardhan  varsha  satan"  and  converting  it  into  "  dasardhan  varsha 
sqtan*,*'    In  making  the  addition  of  this  single  letter,  it  must  not  be 

*  I  ahould  here  note  that  I  hare  never  met  in  mj  Pdii  reading,  nor  has  an  j 
native  aeholar  been  able  to  refer  me  to,  the  numeral  *'  SaddAan-iatd'*  for  <*  one 
hundred  sad  fifty ;"  altboagh,  aoeording  to  grammatical  mles,  the  contraction 
of  "  SMJU-rnddhdn-Mta**  into  *'  StMktm^Hita^*  appears  to  be  perfectly  admiasi* 
bis.  Whereat  the  nnmeral  *'  DairnddkoBota**  contracted  from  *'  Heia-oiMA^- 
«a/«7  for  *'  half  a  thousand,"  is  in  continnal  nsot  It  is  repeatedlj  met  with  in 
the  MekSwmuo,  Ch.  L  «•  SdmMi  NigsbhtmmU  dModdktMta  f^mU.''  «*  la 
3  M 
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regarded  as  an  arbitrary  alteration  on  my  part.  It  ia  a  correction, 
the  adoption  of  which  cannot  be  resisted  without  impugning  the 
authority  of  authentic  Buddhistic  history,  in  which  **  Na'oa'bjuna" 
^as  Professor  Wilson  himself  surmises)  under  the  name  of  **  Na'oa 
Sb'ma"  enjoys  a  distinguished  celebrity.  He  does  not  appear  ever  to 
have  visited  Ceylon,  and  as  the  Attakathd  extant  here  only  com* 
prise  a  contimLom  record  of  Indian  events  up  to  the  period  when  the 
third  convocation  was  held  in  A.  B.  236  or  B.  C.  307,  while  he 
himself  flourished  in  A.  B.  600  or  B.  C.  43,  the  only  record  of 
Na'oa'  Sb'na  in  this  island,  (as  far  as  I  am  aware,)  excepting  some 
unconnected  aUusions  to  him  in  Bmddkaghdi6$  Attakathd,  is  the 
Milindapaimo  (commonly  called  MilinapproMknoJ,  a  work  which  derires 
its  title  from  his  dialectic  controversy  with  MiLinnu  the  rttja  of  Sdgald. 
In  that  work,  from  which  I  shall  presently  make  some  extracts,  it  is 
specifically  stated  that  he  appeared  (in  fulfilment,  of  course,  of  an 
assumed  prediction  of  Sa'kya  Sinha)  five  hundred  years  after  the 
death  of  Buddha  ;  and  that  work,  moreover,  contains  the  names  of 
the  nx  Arhatwas,  (Pali  ArahantdJ  who,  most  fortunately  for  the  illns* 
tration  and  substantiation  of  my  case,  are  referred  to  in  the  four 
apparently  insignificant  words  with  which  this  Saneerit  quotation 
concludes.  In  Professor  Wilson's  translation  of  these  four  words, 
the  negative  "  Jia"  has  been  overlooked,  and  he  has  rendered  them 
into  "  he  was  the  asylum  of  the  six  Arhatwas,'*  instead  of  translating 
them  "  he  did  not  recognize,"  i.  e.  he  denounced «  "  the  six  Ar- 
hatwai" 

With  these  explanatory  remarks,  I  venture  to  offer  the  following 
translation  of  this  valuable  Sanscrit  quotation. 

''They  (Hushka,  Jusrila,  Canishila^  of  Tunukoa  descent,  were 
princes  asylums  of  virtue,  who  founded  colleges  and  chetiyas  in  Suscha  and 
other  countries.  During  the  entire  period  of  their  rule,  the  whole  of 
Cashmir  was  under  the  spiritual  controul  of  ascetic  sages,  eminent  for 
their  rigid  piety.  Thereafter,  when  (half  a  thousand)  five  hundred  years 
had  elapsed  in  this  (land),  as  well  as  the  whole  world,  from  the  period 
that  the  sanctified  Sa'kva  Sinha  attained  Parinirvritti,  the  pre..eminently 
endowed  Bddhisatwa,  Na'oa'bjuna,  became  the  (spiritual)  lord  of  this  and 
many  other  lands,  and  did  not  recognize  (i.  e.  denounced)  the  ail  iirAo/vat 
(who  were  his  contemporaries)." 


•  Niiga  kiDgdom,  half  a  thousand  (fire  hundred)  y6janat  In  extent*  bottaded  by 
the  ocean.'*  Ch.  V.  **  Puritdndn  doioddhihi  §atM  pariumrito  .**'  "attended  by 
retinue  of  five  hundred  men."  I  am  not  aware  whether  this  remark  be  a|ipliea* 
ble  to  the  Samerit  lanfpiage  algo  ;  nor  does  it  appear  to  me  to  be  uatsrial««s 
Kalba'na  probably  quotes  from  a  Pali  Biddhistical  wOrk% 
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The  general  history  of  Na'oa  Sb'n  a,  to  which  the  MUindapanno  refers, 
although  it  could  throw  no  light  on  the  history  of  Buddhism  in  Cey- 
lon, in  as  much  as  Buddhism  was  established  in  this  island  264  years 
before  the  period  of  his  ministry,  and  as  he  himself  never  appears  to 
have  visited  it,  is  nerertheless  a  work,  the  value  of  which,  as  regards 
the  Buddhistical  history  of  India,  cannot  well  be  overruled,  and  for 
the  recovery  of  which,  if  still  extant  in  the  regions  mentioned  by 
Colonel  Tod  and  Lieutenant  Wbbb*,  no  pains  should  be  spared.  It 
is  reasonable  to  infer,  from  the  tenor  of  the  Milindapanno,  that  his 
triumph  over  Milindu  rija  was  either  his  principal  achievement,  or 
that  which  most  contributed  to  his  renown  ;  but  the  mention  made  of 
him  in  the  Rt^a  Tarangini  presents  conclusive  evidence  of  the  sphere 
of  bis  influence  and  ministry  not  having  been  confined  to  that  tri- 
umph ;  and  the  circumstance  of  the  Milindapanno  commencing  with  a 
quotation  from  a  more  general  work,  affords  equally  conclusive  proof 
that  such  a  history  of  his  life  had  once  been  extant.  The  MilmdU' 
pamu>  being  incomplete,  neither  the  date  at  which,  nor  the  individual 
by  whom,  it  was  compiled  from  pre-existing  works,  is  specified  in  it. 
The  following  is  a  literal  translation  of  its  commencement. 
■  ''  Adoration  to  him,  who  is  the  sanctified,  the  deified,  the  omniscient, 
supreme  Buddha  I 

"  In  the  capital  diy,  SdgaU,  Miuitdv  approached  Na'oa  Sb'na,  as  a 
river  approaches  the  ocean.  That  monarch  having  selected  him  who  waa 
endowed  with  the  power  of  enlightening  the  darkness  of  ignorance,  as  if 
he  were  a  meteor-bearer,  proposed  certain  profound  questions  (to  him) 
involving  the  great  principles  of  right  and  wrong." 

"  There  (in  reference  to  that  quotation)  do  ye  (my  hearers)  devoting 
your  undivided  attention  to,  and  preparing  your  minds  to  be  favorably 
impressed  with  the  subject,  listen  to  these  profound  and  doubt.dispelling 
disMrtations,  which,  as  well  from  the  questions  suggested  as  from  the 
solutions  rendered,  their  deep  import,  and  connected  consistency,  their 
influence  over  the  passions  and  charm  to  the  ear ,  (are)  unprecedented,  and 
make  the  hair  stand  on  end  (with  amazement) ;  portraying  them,  from 
the  similitudes  and  parables  used  by  Na'oa  8b 'n a,  as  if  immersed  in  the 
(.waters  of)  the  '  Abkidhamma'  and  '  Wineyo,'  secured  (at  the  same  time) 
in  the  meshes  of  the  net  of  the  '  SuUane/ 

**  The  subject  may  be  thus  set  forth  in  due  order." 

After  describing  the  magnificence  of  Sdgaid,  and  giving  an  account 
of  both  Na'oa  Sb'na  and  Milindu  in  a  previous  existence,  the  former 
as  a  Samanero,  and  the  latter  afi  an   Upasampada,  the  narrative  thus 

proceeds. 

.  *  Alluding  to  the  eiisteaee  of  an  eztentive  Bsuddha  library  in  Jnalmir,    The 
r^  of  this  oountry  is,  we  hear,  paMionately  addicted  to  tarniog,  and  might 
barter  all  his  books  for  a  good  latho  1 — En. 
3  z   2 
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"  Thereafter,  in  whatever  manner  the  appearance  of  the  Sni*  Ma^gaU 
lipuUatisw  was  foreseen  by  our  Bhagawd,  in  the  same  manner  (the  appear, 
ance  of)  these  two  personages  also  was  foreseen  by  him,  for  he  had  thna 
predicted : '  Five  hundred  years  after  my  Parinihbdnan.  they  will  be  bom. 
Whatever  discourse  there  may  be  propounded  by  me,  which^  from  ita 
'  conciseness  may  appear  entangled  and  confused,  these  persons  will^  from 
the  mode  in  which  they  will  conduct  their  interrogation  and  illustration, 
thoroughly  unravel  it.  Of  these  persons,  the  Saman^ro  will  be  born  is  the 
character  of  Milindd  r^ja  in  Sdgalinagara  in  tlamlmdipa,  accomplished 
in  learning,  skilful  in  conduct,  gifted  with  judgment,  powerful  abroad  ; 
who,  both  in  the  conception  and  execution  of  his  designs,   whether 
regarding  the  past,  the  future  or  the  present,  will  exert  a  sonnd  and 
deliberate  Judgment.     To  him  many   endowments  will  be  attainable, 
viz :  the  '  Sdte,' '  Sammati,' '  Sankhya,' '  Y6ga,'  <Niti,' '  Wid^ka,' «  Gana 
k^,'    '  Gandamba/   '  Tikechchha,'    '  Chatub^a/   '  Purina,'    '  Itihaaa^' 
'Joti,'  'Maya,'  'Hetu,'  «  Manton V Uddhi,' < Chhanda,'  <  Samuddha.' 
He  will  be  capable  of  confuting  sages  versed  in  the  nineteen  vedas, 
ilivincible  from  his  own  gifts,  and   held  in  universal  estimation,  eveii 
of  those  of  antagonist  creeds.    In  the  whole  of  JanUmdipa,  there  will  be 
no  one  comparable  to   Milindu  raja,  in  the  aforesaid  particulars  of 
power,  energy,  enterprise,  and  wisdom.    He  will  be  endowed  with  ricfaee 
and  worldly  prosperity ;  and  guarded  by  military  power  in  a  state  of  the 
utmost  efficiency.' 

'*  On  a  certain  occasion,  Miuvnv  rija,  desirous  of  inspeottngJuaniili^ 
tary  array,  composed  of  every  bnmeh  of  the  foar  consUtaent  hosts  of  an 
army,  proceeding  out  of  the  capital,  and  having  caused  them  to  be  connted  ; 
this  monarch,  a  profound  disputant,  and  versed  in  the  ptmaeelogy  aod 
science  of  those  learned  in  the  '  Sakiyata,'  looking  at  (the  position  of) 
the  sun,  thus  addressed  his  attendant  officers  of  state :  *  There  is  a  long 
day  before  us  yet :  how  shall  we  pass  it  ?  Were  I  to  return  instantly  to 
the  town,  is  there  any  sage,  whether  sacerdotal  or  brdhman,  the  head  of 
a  great  sect,  having  a  fraternity  of  his  own,  and  being  a  preceptor  himself 
who  maintains  that  he  is  arahat  and  an  omniscient  Bnddha,  who  would  b« 
willing  to  enter  into  a  disputation  with  rae,  for  the  purpose  of  solvii^ 
doubts.' 

**  On  having  thus  expressed  himselfy  his  five  hundred  Trntakd  (ebiefty 
repUed  t»  Mii«niDu  rtfja  in  these  words :  Mah4rija !  there  are  mat. 
(such)  vis:  fPurdnarkanapo,  MofMaiigdidh,  Mffunio^ndthapuU^,  Satu 
j4go  bOatti  puUo,  4fitak4&akambaU,  and  PdkudokmhiMyana,  who  are  heads 
of  gveat  sects,  having  fraternities  of  their  own,  and  are  preceptors  them, 
selves,  of  great  celebrity,  having  numerous  congregations,  sectarians  in 

*  Vide  Chapter  Y.  MaMdwtmiO  for  this  prediction. 

t  These  ar^  also  the  designations  of  certsia  conlesspoiary  diseiples  of  Gou- 
tama. 
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principle,  the  elect  of  a  great  portion  of  the'  human  race.     Mahirtfja ! 
aeek  them ;  enter  into  a  controvergjr  (with  them)  and  eolve  doubts." 

The  narratiTe  prooeeda  to  describe  the<  diapatation  of  Milindu, 
first,  with  Purdma^koiBd^,    and  then,  with  Makkkaliffdsdlo,  and  re- 
presents that  as  the  monarch  confuted  them  and  similarly  overcame 
every  other  disputant,  all  the  arakat  priests  absented  themselves  for 
twelve  years  from  Sdgald,  and  retired  to  the  vicinity  of  the  Rakkkitataio 
mountain  in  the  Hmawtmta  regions.     At  the  intercession  of  Assa- 
eATTA  th^o,  in  behalf  of  the  Baddhistical   priesthood  generally, 
Bakcba,  the  sapreme  of  d^was,  is  represented  to  have  invoked  Na'oa 
Sb'na,  who  was  in  the  Kitumati  heavens,  and  called  Maha  Ss'na,  to  be 
bom  in  the  hnman  world,  for  the  purpose  of  confuting  Milindv  ;  to 
whidi  Na'oa  Sb'ma  ultimately  consented.     Accordingly  "  he  is  con* 
ceived  in  the  womb  of  the  wife  of  the  biihman  named  So'nutbara» 
an  inhabitant  of  the  viUage  Ku^angaUa  on  the  borders  of  the  Hma* 
$omUa  momitains,"  and  becomes  highly  accomplished  and  perfect 
master  of  the  three  v^das.    Doubts  are  then  engendered  in  his  mind 
as  to  the  correctness  of  the  doctrines  contained  in  liiose  vSdas,  While 
in  this  frame  of  mind,  Rohana  th^ro,  as  predestined,  enters  into  a 
eontroversy  with  him,  converts  him,  and  removes  him  to  Rakkhitatala* 
There  he  is  admitted  into  the  "  Samam6^"  order  of  the  Buddhistioal 
priesthood,  and  acquires  the  Abhidianun^Uuka ;  and  is   ordained 
an  *'  Upmaw^^tuki"  priest  at  the  age  of  20  years.      He  is  next, 
placed  under  the  toition  of  AsaAourrA  th^o,  apparently  in  the  same 
village,  for  three  months,  where  he  first  attains  the  sanctification  of 
"  SdtdpaittiiJ*    At  the  termination  of  this  period,  he  is  sent  to  place 
himself  under  the  charge  of  Dhammarakkhita  th^ro  of  the  Aidkdrdn^ 
templet,  in  PaiaUputra,  which  is  stated  to  be  distant  "  one  hundred 
ydjanaa"  from  Kt^angaUa,  the  birth-place  of  Naqa  Sb'na.     On  the 
raad  he  meets  with  a  SfUhi,  who  was  travelling  also  to  Pataliputto^ 
witb  a  train  of  five  hundred  carts.     This  Settki  maintains  him  on  die 
road,  and  hears  his  discourses  propounded  from  the  AkUhamma.    At 
AMsdrdmrn  wkdra,  in  the  oourse  of  three  months,  he  acquires  the 
Pk&kaiiaya  by  heart,  and  in  three  more,  masters  their  import,  and 
attains  "  Amhat*'     He   is  then  summoned  to  appear  before  the 
Arahat  priests,  who  had  retired  to  RakkkitaiMla  moantain  in  Himm* 
wtmta ;  and  he  repairs  thither.     He  is  there  enjoined  by  these  Arahat 
priests  to  proceed  to  Sdgald  and  cope  with  Milindu  rija,  whose 
triumph   over    all  other    th^ros  had   driven  them  to   the 


*  Vide  Ch»  y.  of  the  MMiwtmiO,  for  the  coastractioa  of  this  temple,  bj 
Dhamma'bo'ka. 
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mania.  Me  consents  to  nndertake  the  enterprise,  confident  of  over- 
coming  him*  and  all  .other  opponents ;  and  advises  the  rest  of  the 
Arakanta  to  precede  him  thiliier,  without  fear.  They  do  so,  and 
Sdgald  is  represented  to  "  glitter  with  yellow  robes  again."  Miundv 
then  enters  into  a  disputation  with  Atupata  th6ro  of  Samkk^a  pari- 
v^uh  on  the  question  as  to  whether  the  priesthood  possess  any  spi- 
ritoal  advantage  over  lay  ascetics,  resolting  from  their  ordination.  It 
•does  not  clearly  appear  whether  Atcjpala  is  one  of  the  priests  who 
came  from  Hmutwania  or  not,  bat  he  is  also  confuted  by  the  r&ja. 
The  royal  suite,  composed  of  the  aforesaid  five  hundred  Ymdkd 
nobles,  do  not  participate,  however,  in  the  monarch's  exultation,  and 
attribute  the  discomfiture  of  the  th^ro  to  his  individual  incapacity. 
At  this  particular  juncture,  Naoa  Sb'na  makes  his  appearance  ^in 
Sdgald^  and  establishes  himself  at  the  Sank^i^ariwiHO  with  a  aacer- 
dotal  retinue,  which  is  exaggerated  into  80,000.  The  MiiindtgHmmo 
then  proceeds  to  describe  the  preparation  for,  and  the  actual  interview 
between  Milinou  and  Naoa  Sb'na,  quoting  occasionally  finom  the 
work  before  referred  to.  Milindu,  on  this  occasion,  loses  his  former 
confidence  in  himself,  both  from  the  fame  of  Naoa  Sb'ma's  reputatioa, 
which  had  already  reached  him,  and  the  composure  with  which  he 
received  him.  It  is  finally  agreed  upon,  that  the  disputation  shall  be 
carried  on  in  the  king's  palace,  in  the  presence  of  ten  selected  th^roa. 
The  disputations  are  then  entered  into  accordingly.  The  MiliMda* 
ptumo  extant  in  Ceylon  contains  262  dissertations,  as  well  as  the 
designations  of  the  dissertations  that  are  missing,  being  42.  In  the 
Singhalese  version  of  the  MUmdqMumo,  from  information  stated  to  be 
derived  from  a  TYkd  brought  from  Stam,  which  I  have  not  met  with, 
it  is  mentioned  that  these  dialectics  terminated  in  Milindu  becoming 
a  convert  to  Buddhism,  then  a  priest,  and  ultimately  an  Arahat. 

These  extracts  and  abstracts,  whether  viewed  in  connection  with 
the  events  recorded  in  the  Cashmirian  history,  which  also  bear  teati* 
monyto  the  partial  subsidence  of  the  influence  of  Buddhism  in  Nor- 
thern India,  and  of  the  congregation  of  the  heads  of  that  feuth  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Himflayan  mountains  about  the  third  century 
B.  C,  and  the  subsequent  revival  of  that  influence  in  the  days  of 
Naoabjuna  and  the  I\iruskka  princes,  who  are  likewise  represented 
to  have  resorted  to  Cashmir  from  the  same  quarter  ;  or  whether  we 
regard  them  in  connection  with  the  incidents  contained  in  the 
history  of  Bttddhaghdso  in  the  fifth  century  of  our  era,  as  illustrated 
in  my  pamphlet,  together  with  the  data  contained  in  Tibetan  annals 
as  noticed  by  Mr.  Osoma,  are  replete  with  historical  importance 
and  engrossing  interest.     I  shall  not,  however,  venture  to  speculate 
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on  data,  which  arc  aa  yet  but  imperfectly  analyzed,  and  on  the 
authenticity  of  which  oriental  scholars  have  still  to  form  a  judg- 
ment. 

Reverting,  therefore,  to  the  consideration  of  the  Caahminan  Chro- 
nological Table,  I  have  to  observe,  that  according  to  the  Milindapanna, 
Nif OA  Sk'na  flourished  about  500  years  after  the  death  of  Sa  kta  Sinh a  , 
or  B.  C.  43.  If  his  visit  or  mission  to  Cashmir  took  place  towards 
the  dose  of  the  reign  of  the  three  Twrwhka  princes,  the  rule  of  their 
immediate  successor,  Abhimanta,  who  restored  Br£hminism  in 
Caskmfr,  must  also  have  commenced  about  the  same  date.  By  your 
Genealogical  Tables,  that  monarch  reigned  85  years,  which  terra 
deducted  from  B.  C.  43  leaves  B.  C.  8 ;  being  nearly  the  same  date 
as  those  to  which  I  arrived,  by  the  two  foregoing  computations,  in 
which  1  have  attempted  to  reconcile  my  adjustment  "  to  the  most 
approved  data  aa  yet  established  in  both  the  Brihminical  and  Bud« 
dhistical  chronologies." 

The  next  and  last  source  of  evidence  of  which  I  have  to  avail 
'  myself,  is  derived  chiefly  from  your  valuable  researches  in  nnmisma- 
talogy.  At  the  end  of  the  second  volume  of  Lieutenant  Burnbs'  tra- 
vels into  Bokhdra,  some  observations  are  furnished  by  Professor  Wit- 
80N  and  yourself,  on  one  of  the  Bactrian  coins  found  by  that  enterpriz* 
ing  traveller,  and  portrayed  in  the  engravings  attached  to  his  work*. 

The  points  you  seek  to  establish  in  regard  to  this  coin  are,  that  it 
belongs  to  Kanishka,  one  of  the  three  7Vn»A^  princes  above  named  ; 
and  that  he  reigned  "  near  the  end  of  the  second  century  B.  C."  and 
these  points  are  apparently  corroborated  by  the  foregoing  date  assign- 
ed  for  the  age  in  which  N/ga  Sb^na  lived,  viz.  about  B.  C.  43.  By 
your  Genealogical  Tables  these  princes  are  represented  to  have  reign- 
ed, synchronously  about  60  years  :  that  computation,  also,  will  bring 
the  commencement  of  their  rule  to  B.  C.  43  +  60  «  103  B.  C.  or  "  near 
the  end  of  the  second  century  B.  C." 


*  See  the  second  volame  of  the  Jouroftl,  page  314.  Most  of  oar  readers  are 
aware  that  the  date  assigned  in  our  notice  of  Lieut.  Burn  as*  coin,  was  after- 
wArds  in  a  measure  abandoned,  on  the  ground  of  its  heing  found  in  association . 
with  Sassanian  coins  of  a  much  later  period.— The  reading  of  the  letter  P  in 
KAKHPKOS  was  also  confirmed  by  a  multitude  of  specimens.  No  argument, 
therefore,  can  safely  be  built  on  the  cTidence  of  this  coin  as  to  the  period 
of  Na'oa'juuna'8  mission,  but  there  remains  ample  authority  without  it  in  the 
written  history  of  the  Buddhist  church. — The  typographical  error  in  Mr.  Wil- 
son's Chronology  of  Cashmir  I  could  not  fail  to  perceive  when  drawing  up  my 
own  tables ;  but  for  the  reason  abore  giTcn,  I  did  not  think  it  worth  while  to 
aotice  it.--£o. 
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.  I  cannot*  in  this  plaoe»  forbear  noticing  that,  mialed  by  a  digiit 
derangement  of  type  in  the  impression  of  the  Professor's  Chronologi- 
cal Table,  yon  have  also  in  this  note  been  betrayed  into  making  an 
undeservedly  disparaging  remark  in  respect  to  Buddhistical  as  com- 
pared with  Brihminical  chronology.  Under  the  impression  that  th« 
date  assigned  in  the  Raja  TmnmgM  to  Uie  termination  of  Abhimah- 
ta's  reign  was  B.  C.  118,  yon  consider  the  accuracy  of  that  dirono> 
logy  to  be  erroneously  impugned  by  being  thrown  back  to  B.  C.  388» 
by  Professor  Wilson,  in  deference  to  Buddhistical  authority.  The 
date  assigned  for  that  reign,  however,  is  not  B.  C.  118,  but  B.  G. 
1182,  in  the  Rdja  TarangM ;  and  by  that  adjustment,  made  m  Bad^ 
dhistical  autkoriiy,  though  the  correction,  from  the  circumstances  ex- 
plained, is  insufficient,  still  an  importaiU  and  vahabie  cometum  is 
efeeted  to  the  extent  of  794  years  / 

I  have  thus,  from  four  sources  of  information,  totally  unconnected* 
arrived  at  one  and  the  same  conclusion,  corroborative  of  the  authoritr 
of  the  Milindapanno,  on  which  I  have  added  the  single  letter  "  d^'  to 
the  numeral  "  Sdrdhan'SatOH"  The  chronology  of  the  Mdfa  Tarangini 
is  brought,  by  the  first,  to  coincide  with  the  adjusted  Hindu  chrono- 
logy in  the  Purdnae — ^by  the  second  with  the  Attakaikd  of  the  PUta^ 
kataya  and  the  MMwimeo — ^by  the  third  with  the  age  of  Naqabjuna, 
or  Naoa  Sb'na,  as  g^ven  in  the  MilindapoMnOp  and  the  revised  Saneerii 
quotation  from  the  Rdja  TaramgiMi :  and  by  the  fourth,  with  the  ag^ 
of  the  coin  of  Kanishka  ;  with  Tibetan  authorities  adduced  by  Mr. 
CsoMA ;  and  with  the  epoch  of  the  overthrow  of  the  Bactrian  dynasty, 
as  given  by  Schlbgsl  and  other  authorities. 

.  In  computations  of  this  nature,  exact  precision  is  not  to  be  attain- 
ed, or  expected.  In  specifying  the  age  of  N^o/bjuna,  in  such  round 
numbers  as  500  years  after  the  death  of  Bjolya,  it  is  manifestly  an 
approximating  rather  than  a  specific  date.  If  from  the  general  tenor 
of  the  R<ya  Tarangin{,  and  the  Tibetan  authorities  referred  to  by  M. 
CsoMA,  it  be  clearly  shown  that  the  7\iru9hka  princes  were  Buddhista» 
and  that  Nagarjuna  appeared  in  Cashmir  during  their  dynasty,  the 
only  alteration  rendered  necessary  in  the  foregoing  computations, 
would  be  that  his  visit  to  Cashmir  should  be  considered  to  have  taken 
place  about  460  instead  of  500  years  after  the  death  of  Sakta.  Mr. 
Csoma'b  unpublished  life  of  Sa'kta,  to  which  you  refer  as  containing 
data  connected  with  Buddhistical  history,  derived  from  both  Saiucrii 
and  Tibetan  works  of  the  age  of  Kanishka,  furnishes  another  impor- 
tant and  encouraging  evidence  of  authentic  annals  of  Buddhistical 
history  having  extended  in  Continental  Asia  beyond  the  age  of 
Aso'ka. 
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II. — T^rd  Memoir  on  the  ancient  Coins  discovered  at  the  site  called 
Beghrdm  in  the  Kohistdn  of  KdM,  By  Mr.  Cbarlxs  Mabson. 
Dated  KdM,  May,  1836. 

Two  notices  on  the  site  of  Beghrdm,  and  of  the  nature  of  the  coin^ 
found  at  it,  have  already  been  made  public  in  the  pages  of  the  Jouri 
nal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal.     The  collection  of  its  antique 
treasures  having  been  continued  for  three  successive   seasons,  the 
results  may  be  worthy  of  being  presented  in  one  view,  both  for 
exhibiting  the  exact  state  of  discovery  up  to   this  time,  and  for 
providing  data  on  which  to  found  inferences  or  to  hazard  conjectures 
on  the  curious  and  intricate  subject  of  Bactrian  history  and  antiquities. 
It  is  not  the  object  of  this  memoir  to  convey  a  full  account  of  the 
present  state  of  knowledge  on  these  and  other  points,  upon  which,  in 
truth,  light  is  only  beginning  to  dawn  ;  but  simply  to  narrate  the  fruits 
of  our  own  labors,  happy  if  they  prove  useful  to  those,  who,  with 
superior  advantages,  and  when  sufficient  materials  are  collected,  will, 
no  doubt,  favor  the  world  with  some  important  work.     We  have, 
therefore,  only  to  descant  upon  the  coins  found  at  Beghrdm,  and  such, 
allied  or  connected  with  them,  iirhich  may  have  been  procured  by 
ourselves  in  A/ghdnistdn,  and  refrain  in  the*same  spirit  from  the 
delineation  of  any  coins  not  actually  found  by  us ;  and  if  such  are 
alluded  to,  it  is  from  necessity,  and  to  direct  attention  to  them. 

The  site  of  Beghrdm,  whatever  its  original  name  may  have  been, 

and  whoever  may  have  been   its    founder,   yields  evidence  from 

the  coins  found  at  it,    of  its  existence  as   a  city,   which  must, 

at  least,   have  flourished  from   the  epoch  of  Euthtdxmds,  the  king 

of  Bactria,  to  that  of  the    Mahommedan    Caliphs— or  for  ape<< 

riod  x>f  900  years.     We  have  speculated  on  the  probability  of  its 

pointing  out  the   situation  of  Alexandria  ad  Caucasum,  or  ad  col-- 

cem  Caucasi,  and  see  no  reason  to  change  the  opinion,  viz.   that 

the  honor  of  being   considered  such,  must  be  assigned  to  it,  or  to 

Nildb  of  Ghorhund.     The  detection  of  a  coin  of  one  of  the  Antiochi, 

may  prove  that  it  flourished  prior  to  the  age  of  Euthtdkmus,  as  it 

undoubtedly  will  have  done, — and  certain  Hindu  Brahminical  coins* 

described  as  Class  Brahminical,  may  perhaps  verify  that  it  existed 

subsequently  to  the  Mahommedan  Caliphs,  or  to  the  duration  of  their 

sway  in  A/ghdnistdn: — at  all  events,  it  would  appear  to  have  been 

destroyed.  In  ^vhatever  manner,    before  the  era,  wheti  coins  with 

Persian  legends  became  current  in  these  regions ;  as  our  aggregate 

collection  of  nearly  7,000  coins  from  its  site,  has  not  been  contami* 

*  Of  the  lUgpnt,  or  bull  and  horseman  groupe.— Ed. 
4  a 
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Bated  with  a  single  Persian  coin — nnless  fig.  9.  of  the  just  noted 
Hindu  series  have  a  Persian  legend,  which  may  seem  to  intiBiate 
that  the  city's  extinction  was  abont  the  period  of  the  introduction  of 
the  hinguage,  which  may  have  been  contemporaneons  with  the  rise 
of  the  Mahommedan  sovereigp[ity  of  Ghagni.  The  coins  of  its  princes 
have  Persian  legends,  to  prove  which,  we  have  inserted  a  silver  coin 
of  the  celebrated  Sultan  MAHiiun :  none  of  Ids  coins  or  of  his 
father,  Sabbktbgin  Kha'n,  have. been  fonnd  ntBeghrdm,  where  those 
of  the  Caliphs  so  numerously  occur. 

Although  Beghram,  inferring  from  the  presence  of  topes  or  sepal* 
chral  monuments  on  its  site  and  in  its  vicinity,  may  be  supposed 
at  some  period  to  have  been  a  capital,  which  its  name  testifies,  it  will 
generally  have  been  only  a  provincial  capital — and  this  is  worthy  of 
note,  because  there  may  be  reason  to  suspect  that  many  of  the  former 
rulers  in  these  countries,  particularly  the  Greek-Bactrian  princes,  had 
distinct  provincial  coinages. — ^Certain  coins  of  Apolloootus,  Ai«tu.a* 
KiDXs,  Ermaios  and  Euckatiobs  seem  to  countenance  the  suspicion. 

It  is  presumed  that  coins  constantly  found  and  in  number  on  any 
known  spot,  afford  proofs  of  their  having  once  been  current  there» 
and  that  the  princes  whom  they  commemorate,  whether  as  paramount 
or  tributary  sovereigns,  held  also  authority  at  that  spot.  The  num- 
bers in  which  coins  may  be  found,  may  perhaps  fiimish  a  criterion 
upon  which  we  may  calculate,  first  generally,  the  duration  of  the 
dynasties  denoted  by  the  various  types  of  coins,  and  next  particularly 
that  of  the  reign  of  each  individual  prince.  A  collection  of  one  year 
would  not  furnish  this  criterion,  a  collection  of  many  years  might,^*a 
statement  is  therefore  annexed,  of  the  numbers  in  which  the  sevoral 
descriptions  of  coins  found  at  Begkr&m  have,  during  three  yean, 
been  obtaitked ; — and  if  it  be  seen,  that  they  are  found  annually  in 
due  numerical  proportion,  it  may  be  of  service  in  our  speculations^ 
assisted  by  the  coins  themselves.  Indeed  of  the  recorded  kings  of 
Bactria,  the  coins  are  found  in  just  the  numbers  we  might  expect* 
and  confirm  what  we  know  as  to  the  length  of  their  reigns ;  and  in 
some  other  instances  of  unrecorded  princes,  their  coins  and  the  fre« 
quency  or  rarity  of  their  occurreuce  corroborate  the  conjectures  as  to 
tiie  extent  of  their  reigns,  which  other  accidental  dii^coveries  seem 
to  authorize. 

The  coins  of  Beghrdm  fortunately  admit  of  ready  classification,  and 
may  be  reduced  to  five  grand  classes :  1st,  Greek-Bactrian ;  2nd,  Indo** 
Scythic  or  Mithraic ;  3rd,  Ancient  Persian,  whether  Parthian  or  Sassa* 
nian ;  4th,  Hindu  or  Brahminical ;  6th,  Kufic  or  Mahommedan — tlie 
last  class  may  chronologically  be  entitled  to  stand  before  its  predo* 
cessor  the  Brahminical  one. 
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These  daaaea  at  once  point  out  the  g^eral  nature  of  the  succession 
of  sovereignty  in  this  country,  from  the  ag^e  of  Euthtosmus  to  th6 
Mahommedan  era.  To  define  particular  alternations  and  revolutions 
in  authority,  which  will  inevitably  have  happened,  more  knowledge 
is  requisite  than  we  possess,  or  are  liMy  to  acquire.  Yet  some  of 
these  may  be  conjectured  from  the  faint  lights  discovered  coins  im*> 
part,  and  many  more  may  become  obvious,  as  research  advances,  and 
as  we  progress  in  acquaintance  with  the  subject. 
'  From  the  historical  records  of  the  west  we  learn  so  much  as,  that  an 
independent  monarchy  under  Greek  princes  was  established  at  Beteira^ 
or  the  modem  Balkh,  about  250  years  before  Christ ;  and  from  them  we 
are  led  to  infer  that  it  ceased  to  exist  about  130  years  before  Christ» 
having  thus  flourished  about  120  years.  From  the  same  records  we 
also  learn  the  names  of  seven  of  its  princes,  THBonoras  I.  the  founder, 
his  son  and  successor  Thbodotus  IL  the  usurper  Euthtdbmus  of 
Megneeia,  his  son  Dbmbtrius,  Apollodotus,  and  Mbnanhbr,  famed 
for  exploits  in  India»  and  mentioned  conjointly  with  Eucbatidbs^ 
sumamed  the  Great. 

Tlie  actual  coins,  incontestible  evidences,  recently  discovered  of  a  mul^ 
titude  of  Greek  princes,  respecting  whom  history  is  silent,  not  only  seem 
to  intimate  that  the  Bactrian  empire  may  have  had  longer  duration  than 
supposed,  but  ftirther  to  establish  the  fact,  that  a  variety  of  independent 
Greek  principalities  were  erected  about  that  time  in  Central  Asia, 
some  of  which,  judging  from  the  coins  of  the  princes,  rivalled  the 
Bactrian  in  power  and  splendor.  These  principalities,  or  some  of 
them,  we  infer  to  have  endured  up  to  the  first  century  of  the  Christian 
era, — ^probably  to  the  middle  or  dose  of  the  second  century,  about  which 
period  Greek  authority  would  appear  to  have  been  displaced  by  the 
race  of  princes  hitherto  desigpaated  Indo-Scythic,  of  whom  Kadphisbs 
and  SIanbrkos  are  pre-eminent  and  have  the  precedence.  Their  suc- 
cessors appear  to  have  ruled  for  a  very  long  period,  according  to  cir- 
cumstances, independent  or  tributary  to  paramount  governments  in 
Persia  or  India, — ^perhaps  very  close  to  the  Mahommedan  era.  We 
say  very  close,  because  before  the  last  mentioned  era,  a  Sassanian 
dynasty  or  dynasties  must  be  introduced,  and  possibly  may  have  ruled 
at  that  epoch.  This  speculation  may  be  confirmed  or  otherwise,  by 
consultation  of  the  Arabian  historians,  some  of  vrhose  works  will 
doubtless  inform  us  from  whom  the  armies  of  the  Caliphs  wrested 
these  countries.  Beghrdm  has  not  yielded  one  coin  of  the  Arsacides, 
or  one  coin  that  we  dare  positively  to  affirm  to  be  Parthian.  Coins 
with  the  Sassanian  symbols  on  the  reverse,  or  the  distinguishing  fire 
altar^  are  very  numerous  s  but  it  may  be  questioned  whether  they  ar^ 
4  A  2 
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toilM  oifiie  SfttsanideB  of  Poroia,  and  whether  they  may  not  rather  refer 
Id  distioet  princesy  that  we  believe  Persian  aathentic  history  attests  to 
have  flourished  in  these  countries*  as  at  ZtAuIistm,  &c. 
-   The  characters  of  the  inscriptions  on  the   Boghrdm  coins;  some  of 
which  command  attention  from  their  peculiarity,  may  be  also  usefiol 
in  detenninmg  the  periods  at  which  particular  dialects  ceased  and 
became  used  in  Afghdnistdn.    The  earlier  Greek-Baotrian  sovereigns, 
as  EuTHTDSMUs,  being  guided  by  coins  hitherto  found,  placed  on  their 
monies  only  Greek  inscriptions  ;  some  of  their  successors,  as  Euc&a* 
TiDBS,  have  coins  bearing  in  the  same  manner  only  Greek  legends,  and 
others  exhibiting  both  Greek  and  native  legends ;  wfadle  others,  and 
the  majority  of  them,  as  Apollodotus,  Mbnandbu,  &c.  have  on  their 
coins  invariably  both  Greek  and  native  legends  ;  no  one  coin  of  these 
sovereigns  baving  been  met  with  bearing  simply  a  Greek  inscription. 
The  oiMuion  might  be  advanced,  that  native  le^nds  were  first  adopted 
by  those  princes  who   extended  their  empire  by  the  acquieitioQ  of 
^tant  provinces,  and  their  absence  on  the  coins 'of  EoTBTDBicnfl 
wiU  not  controvert,  it,  as  it  is   nearly  certain  that  he  could  have 
carried  his  arms  across  the  Camoasua  or  Hmdu  Koosk,  only  towards 
the  close  of  his  reigpi.     Another  question  wiU  then  arise,  whether  the 
characters  of  these  native  legends  refer  to  a  language  coomioii  in 
Bactrkt  or  the  countries  north  of  CancaoiUf  or  prevailing  only  in 
the  Indian  provinces  south  of  it : — the  latter  may  be  suggested,  by  thoee 
who  suppose  MaNANDBa  to  have  ruled  in  India  before  he  conquered 
Bactria ;  for  if  he  did,  so  did  Apollodotus  ;  and  on  the  coins  of  these 
princes,  these  characters  will  then  be  first  noted.     It  is  not,  however, 
positive  that  Mbn  ANDsa  preceded  Eucratidbs  ;  for  although  generally 
believed,  the  scant  historical  data  left  us  are  as  much  against  the 
belief  as  for  it.     The  language  itself,  that  of  this  part  of  Asia,  two 
centuries  before  Christ,  will  not  have  become  obsolete  until  the  poiod 
or  nearly  so  of  the  Mahommedan  era ;  for  although  the  coins  of  Kad- 
FHisBS,  whose  epoch  we  would  fain  believe  was  about   200  A.  D.  are 
the  latest  apparently  which  exhibit  them,^«xcavations  vueox  Jeldldbdi^ 
in  the  burial  grounds  of  the  ancient  Nagara,  have  elicited  inscriptions 
in  the  same  character,  which  may  safely  be  assumed  to  have  been 
deposited  at  some  period  within  the  century  preceding  the  Mahom* 
medan  era.     Indeed,  if  the  famous  Mamkydla  tope  be  an  erection 
subsequent  to  this  era,  as  we  suspect  to  be  proved  by  some  of  the 
coins  extracted  from  it,  the  language  may  have  continued  in  use -to  a 
much  more  recent  period ;  and  all  these  circomstances«may  be  adduced 
to  support  the  opinion,  that  it  is  of  Indian  rather  than  of  Bactriaa 
origin.    Mr.  Pbinsbp  has  admirably  commenced  the  investigation  of- 
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niovel  lahgnage,  and  to  aasttt  in  the  attninment  of  an  object,  from 
which  so  much  advantage  it  likely  to  be  obtained,  we  have,  foUowing 
that  gentleman's  plan,  given  the  names,  titl^  and  epithets  of  the 
Baotrian  kings,  &c.  as  we  find  them  on  eoins  before  us.  This  might 
have  been  more  satifactorily  done,  had  we,  for  the  purpose,  taken  fhll 
advantage  of  all  the  coins  which  have  passed  through  our  hands  :  bat 
as  they  have  been  transferred  only  to  receive  superior  attention,  the 
matter  oocasions  no  regret,  and  is  noticed  to  excuse  individual  neg« 
lect  in  this  instance  and  in  another,  viz.,  the  passing  slightly  the 
characters  on  our  Sassanian  coins,  which,  while  they  exhibit  some 
varieties,  appear  singular  and  different  from  the  ordinary  forms  of 
PeUmn. 

The  coins  of  AoATHOCi«as  and  Pamtalbon  have  native  legends  in  an- 
otlier  peculiar  character,  essentially  distinct  from  that  found  on  the 
coins  oi  the  other  Bactrian  princes,  and  both  of  them  on  every  account 
must  stand  high  in  the  royal  lists  of  these  countries.  The  character, 
Mr.  PaiNSBF  suggests,  is  that  of  the  inscriptions  found  on  the  columns 
of  Delhi  and  of  other  places  in  India, — a  character  also  that  of  the 
coinis  of  the  early  C<momJe  princes,  and  singular  it  is  that  a  connection 
may  be  traced  between  these  coins  and  those  of  Aqathoclbs  and 
Pantauion.  * 

About  the  pmod,  or  a  little  anterior  thereto,  of  the  Mahommedan 
invasion,  we  find  the  first  traces  of  Nigari,  but  on  coins  which  we 
aire  not  positive  were  current  at  Beghram.  The  Caliphs  introduced 
Kn^,  shewn  by  their  coins,  and  on  the  inscriptions  of  the  columns  at 
Ghasm,  the  seat  of  their  government.  To  them  succeeded  in  autho- 
rity the  Brahminical  sovereigns,  as  we  suppose,  whose  coins  have  . 
again  N^gari  legends,  and  these  were  expelled  by  the  Mahommedan  . 
princes  of  GAoamt,  when  modem  Persian  became  the  general  and 
written  language  of  the  country,  as  it  remains  to  this  day. 

It  may  be  proper  to  note,  how  tenaciously  the  Ghreek  language  was 
preserved  on  the  eoins  of  this  country,  up  to  a  period  within  a  century 
or  two  of  the  Mahommedan  era,  and  employed  by  the  whole  series  of 
ludo-Scythic  kings  excepting  Kadphibss,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  native 
dialect.  While  there  is  sufficient  testimony  that  the  Greek  language 
was  studied  and  well  known  by  the  fashionable  and  higher  orders  in 
India  during  the  first  and  second  lustories  of  the  Christian  era,  the 
latter  coins  of  the  Indo^Scjrthic  princes  seem  to  testify,  by  the  very 
corrupted  characters  they  bear,  that  at  the  period  of  their  coinage 
the  knowledge  of  it  was  very  trifling,  or  limited  to  the  power  of 
determining  the  value  of  its  letters, — Greek  artists  would  then  have 
been  out  fs/t  the  question ;  aod  without  some  such  knowledge  it  is  diffi- 
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cnlt  to  conceive  how  Indian  artiste  oould  have  amnged  in  Greek 
characters  snch  words  as  A6P0,  miopo,  «apo,  okpo,  &c.  The  respect 
so  obviously  shewn  to  the  Greek  language  may  suggest  the  opinion, 
that  coinage  was  considered  eminently  a  Grecian  art,  and  corrobo- 
rates  the  notion  that  the  Macedonians  introduced  it  into  these  parts 
of  Asia. 

The  several  devices  of  the  Bactrian  coins,  whether  Greek  or  Indo- 
Scythic»  are  interesting  from  their  variety,  and  instructive  from  the 
information  they  convey  as  to  many  pointe,  particularly  the  religion 
of  the  times.  Of  the  Greek,  some  display  the  deities  of  the  classical 
Grecian  mythology,  as  Jupiter,  Minerva,  Apollo,  Hercules,  &c.  repre- 
sented in  the  attitudes,  costumes,  and  with  the  attributes  commonly 
asMgned  to  them  in  the  West ;— HK)me  have  animals,  as  elephante,  hors* 
es,  bulls,  camels,  &c.,  from  which  may  be  implied  localities  of  role  ; 
others  have  warlike  devices,  as  horsemen  at  charge,  seeming  to  indi- 
cate the  personal  character  of  the  prince,  and  others  appear  to 
commemorate  some  remarkable  incident  in  his  career,  as  victory  pre- 
senting a  chaplet,  or  a  figure  trampling  upon  a  vanquished  foe.  Hie 
Indo-Scythic  coins  have  universally  devices,  whose  accompanying  in- 
scriptions, as  fully  and  satisfactorily  shewn  by  Mr.  Pbinsbp,  prove  to 
be  personifications  of  the  sun  and  moon.  It  may  excite  surprise  that 
the  peculiar  religion  to  which  such  personifications  refer,  should  have 
been  so  exemplified  on  the  coins  of  princes,  whom  we  have  consider* 
ed  of  the  Buddhist  faith.  It  was,  nevertheless,  the  religion  of  old 
standing  in  these  countries,  the  supremacy  over  which,  if  acquired  by 
Buddhist  or  Indo-Scythic  princes,  will  have  been  acquired,  as  supre- 
macy ever  is,  by  conquest.  Of  this  ancient  religion,  besides  the  evi- 
dences furnished  by  coins,  we  have  that  afibrded  by  the  temples  and 
places  of  sepulture.  That  the  Buddhist  faith  also  prevailed,  while  agree* 
able  to  historical  record,  is  not  contrary  to  hypothesis ;  and  the  con- 
querors of  that  persuasion  may,  from  policy,  have  placed  on  their  coins 
the  emblems  of  the  national  religion  of  the  vanquished.  As  Buddhism 
will  also  have  gained  ground  by  a  correspondent  decline  of  strength  Uk 
the  religion  which  preceded  it,  it  is  natural  that  superstittons  and  ob- 
servances of  both  should  be  blended. 

The  regions  spreading  from  the  source  of  the  Ozus  have  claims  to 
be  considered  the  birth-place  of  that  peculiar  form  of  the  Mithriao 
religion,  which  was  at  one  time  adopted  in  all  the  countries  between 
the  Indus  and  the  Bosphorus — and  of  which  vestiges  are  still  seen  in 
the  temples  and  sepultures  of  its  votaries.  Persia  presents  the  snperb 
proofs  of  it  in  the  wonderful  ruins  of  Persepolis,  and  A/ghdnistdn  dis- 
plays them  at  Bamidn.    Numerous  are  the  places  of  minor  considecm- 
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ti'on  in  Afghdnietdn,  I\irkistdn,  and  Bad&ktkdm,  wtiicb  were  alike  sacred* 
but  in  a  le«8  degree,  which  yet  plainly  indicate  the  strongfaolde  of  the 
faith  they  commemorate.  The  dietingnishing  feature  of  these  sacred 
places  is  the  tawutck,  or  cave,  always  found  with  them,  and  which 
decides  the  identity  in  character  of  the  honey-combed  hills  of  Bamian 
in  Jfyhdnistdn,  and  those  of  TUnUetue  in  Asia  Minor.  It  is  affirmed 
in  the  Ayin  Akheri,  that  there  are  12,000  of  these  samaches  in  the 
hills  of  Afyhdnietdn  :-^^e  nmnber  is  not  OTerrated.  Tbere  is  no  rea- 
son to  suppose  that  they  were  ever  the  residences  of  a  multifarious 
community,  engaged  in  the  ordinary  occupations  of  life ; — ^it  is  obvi^t 
ous,  that  they  were  the  abodes  of  priests  and  ascetics  connected  with 
the  temples  of  religion  and  sepulchral  monuments.  So  plain  is  this 
fact  in  Afghdnietdn,  that,  if  a  solitary  samaek  or  cave  be  discovered, 
it  is  merely  necessary  to  employ  the  privilege  of  sight  to  detect  the 
mound  or  tumulus  relating  to  it ;  and  vice  versft,  if  a  tumulus  be  first 
descried,  the  sight  directed  to  the  nearest  eminence  will  not  ftdl  to 
discover  the  cave  or  caves  belonging  to  it.  It  is  always  the  case, 
that  these  monuments  and  caves  are  found  at  the  skirts  of  hills,  shew- 
ilig  that  they  were  remote  from  the  inhabited  villages,  then  as  now, 
and  in  conformity  to  the  spirit  of  asceticism,  enjoined  by  the  religion 
of  the  day.  It  need  not,  therefore,  be  deemed  that  the  caves  of 
Afghdnistdn  were  the  dwellings  of  a  rude  Trogloditic  nation  ;— on  the 
contrary,  they  are  works  of  art,  the  results  of  vast  labour  and  expen- 
diture, and  must  have  been  formed  under  favorable  circumstances  of 
national  prosperity.  Let  no  one  imagine  he  beholds  in  them  the 
retreats  of  the  Mardi.  The  most  prominent  of  the  sepulchral  monu- 
ments of  Afghdnistdn  are  unquestionably  its  topes  or  royal  cenotaphs 
with  their  tumuli :  the  latter  so  perfectly  agree  in  form  with  the 
Buddhist  dehgapa  that  it  would  be  difficult  not  to  allow  them  to  be  the 
same  thing.  The  most  ancient  of  the  cenotaphs  hitherto  examined  in 
Afghdnistdn  does  not  appear  to  attain  the  antiquity  of  the  Christian 
era, — ^most  of  them  certainly  fall  much  short  of  it :  it  is  true  that  every 
tope  has  its  caves,  but  there  are  caves,  as  in  the  conspicuous  instance 
of  Bamiin,  which  have  not  topes  :    Bamiin*,  like  every  other  spot 

*  Tliere  is  sn  error  in  our  accovnt  of  the  site  of  Aleundria  ad  caloem  Caa- 
sail,  oontaiaed  in  our  nMmoir  of  1834  rehtiTe  to  the  rirer  of  BamUn,  which 
it  is  aeoessary  should  bo  noted.  We  have  made  that  river  pass  by  OAorband, 
which  we  aappoecd  it  did,  contrary  to  the  reports  of  the  natiTcs — ^they  are  cor- 
rect, and  the  river  flowing  northerly  falls  into  the  stream  of  KtmdAz,  Ptolimt, 
we  believe,  has  an  npper  and  a  lower  NiUbf ,  when  noting  the  ooantry  abont 
Alesendria ;  and  they  can  tcaroely  be  other  rivers  than  those  of  Okorband,  and 
Plirytilir.— May,  1836. 


in  A/pkdmadn,  lun  its  moandi  or  ancioit  liiirial  piftces.  The  cave 
temples  may  therefoM  be  oonsidered^  in  some  instances,  more  ancient 
than  the  topes,  whose  age  is  witiiin  the  readi  of  veriiicalion ;  and 
while  it  may  point  to  the  peiiod  of  the  introdaction  of  Buddhist  so^ 
vefeignty  in  Afgkdmuidm,  that  of  the  cave  temples  most  be  carried  to 
the  period  when  the  religion,  in  whose  sendee  they  were  constructed, 
had  its  rise  or  was  pre-eminent.  Of  this  religion  the  Gnebres  are, 
at  this  day,  evidences,  as  are  possibly  the  inhabitants  of  Caferiaidm. 
Asoettcism-,  of  which  every  case  presents  a  memento ;  while  a  dis* 
tingnishing  fieatare  of  primitive  Buddhism  would  be  also  a  condition 
of  the  more  ancient  Mithriac  faith ;  for 

"  Im  religion  s  toajoara  prodnit  det  toUtairet." 

Reverting  from  this  digression  to  the  coins  to  which  the  term  Indo- 
Seythic  was  once  considered  so  aptiy  applied,  and  whose  sovereigns 
we  had  considered,  in  deference  to  historical  evidence,  to  have  been  of 
the  Buddhist  religion,  if  it  should  be  ultimately  found  that  they  were 
of  another  faith,  yet  the  Buddhist  religion  will  have  been  widdy  dis* 
seminated  in  AfyhimUdn,  the  images  of  Buddha  and  other  idols  to  be 
found  in  abundance  being  accepted  as  proof.  The  ^>parent  traoea 
of  the  fiuths  of  Mithra  and  Buddha  observable  in  the  antiquities  of  the 
country,  are  only  natural  consequences  ; — in  like  manner,  at  iioMcam 
before  its  destruction,  might  be  seen  the  mosques  of  Mahommedana 
surmounted  by  the  cross,  as  at  the  present  day  at  Coasfaah'sepfg  may 
be  witnessed  the  temples  of  Christianity  surmounted  by  the  Crescent. 
The  terms  api^ied  to  designate  the  son  and  moon  on  these  Indo-Scythie 
or  Mithraic  coins,  may  suggest  some  reflections,  some  of  them  appear* 
ing  to  have  been  derived  from  the  West,  as  haIOC,  NANAIA,  «APO,  &c. 
and  others  from  the  east,  as  MaO,  0KP0>  &c. 

We  had  hoped  to  have  obtained  a  sufficient  quantity  of  coins  from 
some  known  spot  north  of  the  Caucasus,  which  could  not  fail  of  throw* 
ing  additional  light  on  Bactrian  numismatology ;  but  not  having  been 
able  personally  to  attend  to  the  point,  dependence  upon  others  has  hi- 
therto frustrated  our  object.  Even  at  Begkrdm  we  have  not  met  with 
all  the  coins  that  probability  would  lead  us  to  expect ;  at  least  we  dare 
not  appropriate  any  of  them  to  the  Pasuiava  dynasty,  which  go- 
v^med  in  the  Paropamisus  at  the  period  of  the  invasion  of  Antiochob 
the  Great.  It  is  but  reasonable  to  suppose  that  after  the  Maoedoniaa 
invasion,  all  the  native  princes  had  distinct  coinages,  and,  of  ooone* 
this  d3masty  among  the  rest.  Greek  historians  have  preserved  the 
name  of  Sophaoasbnus,  who  established  himself  in  the  Paropamisui  ; 
and  Sanscrit  records,  as  Colonel  Tod  informs  us,  gives  the  name  of 
his  son  Ga  J,  both  valuable ;  Gaj  accounting  for  the  etymology  of  G^ 
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mit  or  M  now  called  Gkasm,*  and  SonABAumuvn,  thewiiig  the  name 
both  of  the  prince  and  of  his  nation.    The  fonner.  Colonel  Ton  telLi 
iu,  was  Subkmf  or  Subhag ;  and  as  for  the  latter,  we  learn  from  Pumt 
that  the  Assni  peopled  three  cities*  their  capital  being  Bucq>kalia ;  the 
ruins  of  this  city  may  still  be  seen  on  the  JMum  river,  in  the  Panjib, 
and  the  Yadn  or  Yidu  hills,  from  which  Subbat  issaed  on  his  career 
of  conquest,  still  preserve  their  ancient  name  in  Jid  or  YuL,    Thb 
branch  of  the  Pandava  family  being  cotemporaneous  with  Edthtdb- 
UVB  of  Bactria,  who  is  supposed  to  have  deprived  it  of  sovereignty  in 
the  person  of  R£ja  Gam  i  it  is  evident,  that  the  sway  of  the  two  first 
Bactrian  kings,  Thbopoti^s  I.  and  Thbodotus  II.  did  not  extend  south 
of  the  Caucasus  ;*^t  also  is  manifest  that  Euthtdbmus  could  have  es* 
tablished  his  sway  over  the  ParopamisuB  only  towards  the  close  of  his 
rdgn ;  for  at  the  time  of  the  expedition  of  Antiochus,  Sophaoasbnus, 
as  the  Gredu  have  it,  the  father  of  Gaj,  was  living.     Flint  in  men- 
tioning the  AsBNi,  is  speaking  of  the  nations  which  inhabited  the  mo- 
dem Panj£b,  but  it  is  probable  that  he  gives  the  information  he  deriv- 
ed from  authors  who  flourished  two  or  three  centuries  before  him ; 
and  this  remark  may  correctly  apply  to  all  he  advances  upon  India.  < 
His  observations  on  Bactriana,  Marginia,  &c.  he  avows  to  have  col- 
leoted  from  Dbm omax  ;  his  testimony  is  not  the  less  valuable  on  this 
account,  and  this  slight  notice  of  the  Asbni,  leads  us  to  the  know- 
lec(ge,  that  the  kingdoms  of  Porus  and  Taxilbs  had  been  subverted  or 
bad  passed  into  other  hands,  that  the  Pandavas  had  possessed  them- 
selves of  the  hilly  regions,  west  of  and  contiguous  to  the  AcesineB ; 
and  that  Bu^haiia  had  risen  into  importance,  and  had  become  the 
capital  of  a  dynasty. 

We  had  nearly  omitted  to  refer  to  the  monog^ma  of  the  Beghrdm 
coins.  ^  The  Greek-Bactrian  have  chiefly  alphabetical  ones,  which  con- 
ceal much  information,  never  likely  to  be  ascertained.  As  the  same 
monograms  occur  sometimes  on  the  coins  of  more  than  one  prince, 
they  may  be  presumed  monograms  of  locality,  aod  may  be  useful 
to  establish  a  connection,  when  other  indications  are  wanting.  The 
Indo-Scythic  coins  have  also  monograms,  but  not  alphabetical  ones, 
being  apparently  emblems  of  authority  and  religion. 

We  refrain  in  these  preliminary  observations  frx>m  many  specula- 
tions to  which  the  subjects  referred  to  might  lead, — ^because  it  is  possi- 
ble that  friture  discoveries  may  tend  greatly  to  dear  up  the  difficulties 
which  attend  our  present  investigations  into  the  antiquities  of  Bactria^ 
and  which  may  induce  very  diflerent  conclusions  from  those  we  now 
arrive  at  by  conjecture.  In  the  memoir  of  last  year  we  indulged  too 
freely  in  such  speculations,  which  occasions  regret.  Nev^heless,  in 
4  b 
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the  Bubaequent  analysiB,  we  have  Tentored  to  point  out  the  ideas  thet 
have  suggested  themselves  upoa  reviewing  each  particular  species  otf 
coin,  not  that  they  may  be  implicitly  adopted,  but  under  the  hope, 
that  while  liable  to  correction,  they  may  conduce  to  promote  inquiry 
and  elucidation,  and  this  perhaps  is  all  that  can  be  done  until  our 
knowledge  is  more  matured*. 
Kabul,  December  31,  1835. 

Note. — ^After  writing  these  observations,  a  copper  coin  of  one  of 
the  Arsakian  princes  apparently,  has  been  picked  up,  in  which  the  ob- 
verse legend  is  in  the  exact  corrupted  characters  of  the  Greek  legend 
of  the  Kadphises  coin,  the  basileus  and  the  first  letters  of  basiie6n  be- 
ing distinct :  while  the  reverse  legend  presents  the  characters  we  call 
Bactrian,  but  not  so  clear  from  the  coin  being  worn,  as  to  allow  their 
transcription  with  any  advantage.  Of  the  characters  there  is  no  doubt. 


•  Mr.  Masson  confesses  in  this  memoir  tbat  he  has  been  too  readj  on  former 
occasions  to  draw  inferences  which  subsequent  researches  hare  either  failed  to 
confirm  or  hare  oTerthrown.  The  more  he  aToids  svch  speenlatiofns,  tiie  more 
confidence  will  be  placed  in  his  results,  because  they  will  be  freed  from  the 
suspicion  of  any  bias.  We  could  not,  however,  have  ventured  to  prune  his  euaays 
without  danger  of  cutting  off  what  was  really  valuable,  or  of  robbing  him  per- 
haps of  some  happy  conjecture  which  might  hereafter  prove  well  founded.  On 
the  same  grounds  we  have  formerly  allowed  names  to  stand  on  his  list,  (like  ^ti- 
tlof,  &c.)  which  were  evidently  wrong,  and  which  'his  further  search  has  led 
him  to  correct.  His  present  elaborate  memoir  is  hardly  free  from  the  same  ob- 
jection, for  it  is  yet  too  early  to  generalise  :  nevertheless  we  do  not  like  to  keep 
back  a  line  of  his  introduction,  replete  as  it  is  with  valuable  informadon.  The 
list  of  coins  to  which  it  is  a  prelude  includes  the  whole  of  his  former  ooUeetion, 
with  the  additional  light  thrown  upon  them  by  other  essays  published  in  the  Jour- 
nal, ^t  would  be  an  useless  and  expensive  repetition  to  republish  these  drawinga 
at  length,  especially  when  we  have  not  the  coins  themselves  to  engrave  from. 

We  trust,  therefore,  the  author  will  excuse  our  limiting  an  insertion  of  figures 
and  descriptions  to  those  that  are  new  in  name  or  in  type.  At  the  same  time  wo 
shall  take  the  opportunity  of  adding  a  few  coins  from  M.  Couet's  excellenl 
drawings,  as  well  as,  with  permission,  some  of  Kbra^matAli's  second  dispatch 
(lately  purchased  by  Dr.  Swinby)  which  have  not  yet  appeared :  always  keeping 
in  view  the  arrangement  of  our  engraved  plates  for  a  general  compilation  on  In* 
dian  Numismatology  hereafter.  Mr.  M  a  as  on*  ■  coins  have,  we  presume,  long 
since  been  despatched  to  the  Hon.  Court  of  Directors  through  Col.  Pottingbk, 
and  we  have  little  doubt  that  accurate  engravings  of  the  whole  will  there  be  made 
by  the  new  ruling  machine.  We  must  not  omit  to  make  public,  that  Col.  Pot* 
TiNOBB  most  courteously  offered  to  send  them  all  for  our  inspection  en  route  to 
England,  but  we  felt  it  unfair  thus  to  detain  them  on  their  journey,  while  we  had 
Mr.  Mas80n*s  ample  investigation  before  us. — Ed. 
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EnumerMtUm  ^f  Cbin»  collected  from  Beghrdm  during  the  yeare  1833,  1834, 

•nd  1835. 


Oreek  SyriO'Bactrian, 


Antiochos. 


Recorded  Greek  Baetrian. 

Eatbydemns • 

ApollodotttS. 19 

Menander • 

Eucratides . 


Unrecorded  Oreei  BactrUm. 


Pantaleon. 

Agathocles. 

Lysim. 


Aatilakides 

Srmaios  tbe  Elder 

Ermaios  the  Yoanger,  (?)    

Ermaiot . 

Dicaio,  (?) 

Lion  and  Elephant  coins 

fft  Symbol  coins 

l/aadpherros 

BAEIA€VC  BACIAELJN  CUJTHP  MEFAC. 
Aoalogoni  coins,  fig.  104  to  fig.  106.  • 

Ditto         fig.  107  to  fig.  110.  .. 

Ditto         fig.  Ill 

Bnnaios  of  Nysa»  and  his  family 

Archelina 

Diomedes , 

Ipalirisns. , 

Antimachns 

AddphortOB.  (Spalyrlos,  J.  P.) , 

Asilisus 

Axos* 


IndO'ScytMc  or  iiithriae. 

Kadphises 

Kanerkos ..'••..•• 

Kanerki  family 

Series  3.     Obverse,  figure  seated  in  native  fashion 

Series  4.     Couch-lounger,   one  foot  up 

Series  5.    Elephant  rider 

Series  6.     Reverse,  bull  and  priest-okro 

Series  7.    Very  rude — reverse,  female  with  cornucopia.. 

Parthian  T  and  Saeeanian, 

As.  fig.  1  to  fig.  16.  1  Small,  head  and  fire-altarl 
As.  fig.  44  to  fig.  51.  /  and  Urge,  of  all  types.  J 
Kufic  and  Brahmiuical. , 


1833 

.  1834. 

1835. 

0 

0 

I 

1 

2 

3 

19 

31 

23 

39 

56 

58 

70 

92 

107 

2 

2 

3 

10 

19 

14 

6 

5 

3 

8 

16 

13 

34 

31 

27 

10 

5 

13 

1 

0 

0 

6 

14 

13 

20 

23 

24 

0 

0 

11 

19 

16 

20 

171 

267 

257 

1 

1 

0 

8 

24 

20 

1 

1 

0 

136 

179 

278 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

1 

1 

0 

1 

1 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

37 

p          ■ 

62 

24 

4 

44 

•"8 

67 

10 

eg 

19 

56^ 

1^ 

U75 

56 

§& 

73 

254 

;zi 

492 

113 

ta     « 

161 

161 

« 

»      ■ 

Do. 

278 

» 

122 

171 

*  It  is  a  very  remarkable  circumstance  that  none  of  the  coins  of  Asos,  which 
were  so  numerous  in  the  Ventura  collection  from  the  Panjdb,  should  have  been 
met  with  at  Beghrdm, — Ed, 
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III. — New  Varieties  of  Bactrian  Coins,  engraved  as  Plate  XXXV.  from 
Mr,  Masson'b  drawings  and  other  sonrces.   By  Jamhb  Prinsbp,  Sec. 

Instead  of  pursiiiDg  Mr.  Masson's  recapitulation  of  att  the  coins 
hitherto  found  by  himself  at  Beghrdm,  we  have  preferred  selecting 
those  only  whkh  were  new  in  name  or  type  for  illastration  ;  on  the 
present  occasion  confining  ourselves  to .  those  bearing  Greek  mscrip- 
tioas  of  the  earlier  class,  and  leaving  the  Mithriac,  of  which  our  author 
produces  some  highly  interesting  novelties,  for  a  subsequent  plate, 

Hg.  1 .  A  silver  coin  of  Abchblius,  similar  in  character  to  the 
coifis  of  MsNANDBR  and  Apollodotus*.- 

Obverse^     Bust  of  king ;  head  bound  with . fillet  or  diadem,  legend 

BA2IAEn:E  {Buca)  lOT  N IKR^OPOY  APXEAIOT. 

Retffrse.  Jupiter  tonans,  seated,  holding  ac^tre  in  left  hand. 
Compound  monogram :  the  legend  in  the  Bactro-pehlevi  character  vn 
TA'*ia9  'PliAa  T'bvui  Tailu.  The  name  is  faint  in  the  drawing, 
but  is  read  with  confidence  by  Mr.  Masson  from  the  coin  itself.  It 
may  be  read  A'lakigo  (or  joj ;  but,  if  the  second  and  third  letters  can  be 
made  "H^,  the  word  will  represent  very  tolerably  the  pronnnciatioa 
of  the  Greek  name  Akaliyo.  The  equivalent  for  Nicepkorou  m  aa 
old  acqmdntance,  Jjalado ;  hut  the  middle  letter  is  altered  in  lormJ 


The  remaining  epithet  *P^u;^  which  £  have  supposed  to  be 
in  the  Greek  by  dikaiou,  ia  in  fact  found  standing  for  this  title  "  the 
just,"  in  a  coin  of  the  Vbktura  collection  figured  as  No.  9,  of  Plate 
XXI.  Vol.  IV.  A  moTfi]  perfect  and  legible  specimen  wiU  be  noticed 
below  in  Mr.  M  A8SON*s  series  (fig.  6,)  in  which  the  second  syllabic  let- 
ter ^,  (mi)  decides  the  identity :  but  the  initial  is  more  like  (,  n  ;  and  the 
penultimate  is  9  instead  of  "^ ;  but  as  the  vowel  9  fkj  according  tx>  oar 
former  observation,  never  occurs  in  the  iniddle  of  a  word,  it  should 
probably  be  read  *1  fd)  and  we  should  thus  have  additional  evidence 
of  ^  being  the  same  letter  affected  with  some  vowel  mark. 

Mr.  Masson  remarks  on  this  coin :  "  This  silver  draduna  is  aa 
unique  specimen  found  at  Beghrdm  in  1835.  It  is  evident  that  king 
Abchblius  must  stand  high  in  the  list,  but  there  is  difliculty  ia 
locating  his  empire:  if  it  be  extended  to  Beghrdm,  why  do  we  not 
meet  with  his  copper  coina?" 

The  same  epithet,  as  Mr.  Masson  points  out,  may  be  observed  on 
one  of  the  Azos  group  of  coins  having  the  horseman  obviejcsie  (fig.  22 
*        •  . 

•  Col.  St  ACT  writes,  while  we  tre  eorrectiD|f  this  proof,  that  hehasjact 
added  another  name  to  this  gronp,  BASIAEAS  NIKATOPOX  ABITNT.. ..  bat 
of  this  we  are  promised  casta  ia  a  da j  or  two  t  it  is  too  late  for  the  piesent  plate. 
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of  PI.  XXin.  vol.  IV.)    In  our  coin  the  legend  was  indistinct  at  the 
top,   bat  in   his   drawing  it  is  clearly 

In  this  the  thirteenth  letter  should  probably  be  "V,  nnless  by  some  rule 
of  orthography  the  epithet  "  just"  is  combined  by  a  permutation  of 
its  final,  and  duplicated  with  the  commencing  consonant  of  the  fol- 
lowing word,  which  may  be  recognized  without  difficulty  as  the 
representative  of  Megaiau,  the  great.  We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Mas- 
son  for  the  restoration  of  the  inscription,  which  we  have  introduced 
in  this  place,  because  no  other  opportunity  may  occur  of  noticing 
this  Azos  coin. 

Fig.  2.  A  silver  drachma  of  Antilakidbs,  discovered  by  Mr.  Mas- 
soM  in  1835. 

Obverse.  Head  of  the  monarch,  with  the  peculiar  hat  or  helmet 
common  on  coins  of  Eucratidss,  Philoxbnvs,  MsNANDBm,  &c.  but 
rather  flatter :  mustachios  on  the  upper  lip  ( ?) ;  legend  as  in  the  cop- 
per coins  of  the  same  prince, 

BA2IAEXU  NIKH«OPOT  ANTIAAKIAOT. 

Reverse.  Jupiter  seated,  holding  a  smaU  victory  in  his  right  hand  : 
in  his  left  a  sceptre  or  trident :  monogram  compounded  of  the  Greek 
letters  p  and  K  :  native  legend  ....  ^^^'l*^.  9. . . .  T^^.lu  as  on  the 
copper  coins. 

Dr.  SwiNBT  possesses  in  the  collection  lately  purchased  by  him 
from  KsBAMAT  Ali,  a  duplicate  of  this  coin,  which  shews  the  com- 
pleted Pehlevi  legend  to  agree  with  that  given  in  my  former  notice. 
The  device  on  the  reverse  of  the  square  copper  pieces  of  this  prince, 
two  beehives  and  palm  branches,  denoting,  as  Mr.  Masbon  conjectures, 
plenty  and  peace,  has  been  met  with  on  a  similar  coin  of  Eucratiobs  : 
in  whose  neighbourhood,  therefore,  it  is  probable  the  unknown  An- 
TiLAKinss  should  be  classed. 

j^.  8.  An  unique  coin  of  Diombdbs,  found  by  Mr.  Masson  in 
1 834,  and  described  by  him  in  the  present  volume,  page  24.  In  the 
memoir  now  before  us  he  applies  our  system  to  the  reading  of  the 
native  name,  which  he  makes  out  ^301  a9  igamido,  and  argues  thence 
that  the  Sanscrit  equivalent  for  DioMBn  may  be  Aja-mbuha,  a  prince 
of  the  lunar  race,  who  reigned  at  Canya-cubja.  "  This  remark,"  he 
writes,  "  is  elicited  from  an  observation  in  Dr.  Mill's  historical  note 
on  the  Allahabad  pillar,  (July  1834,)  that  the  Chronicles  of  Marwar 
represent  Natana  Pal  as  having  conquered  Canouje  in  the  year  470 
A.  D.  from  king  Aji-f^la,  a  descendant  of  Aja-mbdha.  We  here  find 
A  dynasty  bearing  the  common  name  of  ^^a  (identical  with  the  Greek 
Azos),  and  suspected  by  Colonel  Too  to  have  been  of  Scythie  origin." 
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We  may  remark,  however,  in  opposition  tx>  thiB  ingenious  conjee- 
tare,  that  the  Sanscrit  name  4J^  u  but  a  corruption  of  Ajaya,  the 
unconquered,  and  therefore  might  more  appropriately  represent  the 
Greek  aniketos  than  Asos,  which  hitter  I  have  indeed  elsewhere  con- 
jectitred  might  be  found  In  the  YavanH'Osd  of  Hindu  tradition*.  More- 
over, the  first  letter  of  the  present  legend  may  probably  be  1,  which 
would  give  the  reading  1>1uiAl  daya^mido,  in  exact  accordance,  as 
to  pronunciation,  with  the  Greek. 

Fig.  4  is  taken  from  a  drawing  by  M.  CoumT,  who  has  been 
fortunate  in  finding  a  new  type  of  this  curious  copper  coin,  .the 
reverse  of  which  usually  presents  the  figure  of  a  naked  horse.  (See  Vol. 
IV.  page  34S.) 

The  present  reverse  exhibits  the  prince  holding  an  olive  branch 
and  spear,  implying  peace  or  war,  in  either  hand.  From  the 
collation  of  many  specimens  of  the  horse  variety,  and  one  small  one  like 
the  above,  Mr.  M asson  makes  out  the  full  inscription  to  be  BA2lA£a3 
BAXIAETIS  AHA  IT  the  H  apparent  at  the  commencement  of  the  lower 
line  being  the  missing  a  of  the  word  baxiaets-  This  reading  is  con- 
firmed by  more  than  a  dozen  examples,  but  it  still  leaves  us  with  a 
most  unpronounceable  appellation.  It  may  possibly  be  only  a  pervor* 
sion  of  the  epithet  aikaiot.  In  Masson's  small  coin  the  monogram 
n  appears  to  be  the  triple  blade  of  a  trident  reversed,  which  the 
figure  is  holding. 

Fig.  5.  An  unique,  is  aUo  extracted  from  M.  Court's  collection. 
It  assimilates  with  the  numerous  class  of  Axos  coins,  having  on  the 
obverse  a  horseman  with  extended  arm.  The  inscription  has  much 
the  appearance  of  Pehlevi,  but  this  may  proceed  from  the  indistinct- 
ness of  the  Greek  letters.  The  monogram  is  very  peculiar  and 
curious,  from  the  circumstance  of  its  constant  occurrence  on  the  dege* 
nerate  gold  coins  of  the  Kadphisbs  group. 

The  reverse  is  quite  in  the  Roman  taste.  Two  soldiers  seem  to  be 
crowning  their  successful  chief,  who  rests  on  a  kind  of  club.  The 
name  in  the  legend  below  is  happily  most  distinct,  TI^IHIa  ;  the 
fourth  letter  is  doubtfial,  but  if  read  ^  the  combination  may  be  hesi* 
tatingiy  transcribed  Yatilariko, 

Of  fig.  6,  three  examples  are  known :  one  in  the  Vbntura  collec- 
tion was  depicted  in  Vol.  IV.  PL  XXL     It  was  copied  hastily,  and  I 


*  In  the  Cashmir  list  of  the  R^jtarangini,  there  is  a  prince  named  A 
(transcrihed  AJ  in  the  Persian  of  the  Ayin  Akberi)  whose  date  by  Wilson  is 
100  B.  C.  but  when  corrected  for  the  epoch  of  Aioka^  about  A.  D.  180.  He, 
too,  may  be  one  of  our  Aso9  family :— but  if  we  go  by  resemblance  of  same  only, 
we  shall  be  liable  to  lay  hands  on  the  great  Asoka  himself  as  the  fouader  of  the 
line  I 
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have  now  reason  to  think  I  must  have  omitted  a  letter,  having  then 
engraved  the  name  aaea^opoy*  The  two  new  drawings,  one 
by  M.  CouBT,  the  other  by  Masson,  (both  agreeing  perfectly,)  £rom 
which  the  present  engraving  has  been  taken,  leave  no  doubt  of  the 
correct  readmg  being  snAAYPlOT  AiKAlor  aaea«OT  tot  BAiiAEAj, 
'  Spaltbius  the  just,  brother  of  the  king.'  The  first  letter  may 
possibly  be  an  E,  or  it  may  be  superfluous,  and  the  name  be  read 
Palyrius,  but  the  t  on  the  right  hand  of  the  coin  is  too  distinct  to 
permit  Mr.  Masson's  reading  of  the  name  Aaea^optoTi  or  my 
former  reading  bAsiaeos  nikatopOsi  aaea^OPOt.  It  is  a  very 
curious  circumstance  that  the  prerogative  of  coining  should  thus 
have  been  delegated  to  a  brother,  and  we  have  unfortunately  no 
further  means  of  ascertaining  who  this  indulgent  sovereign  may  have 
been,  further  than  he  probably  belonged  to  the  numerous  dynasty  of 
Azos  and  the  "  great  king." 

'  On  the  reverse  we  have  either  Hercules  with  his  club,  or  more  pro- 
bably, from  the  attitude,  a  musician  playing  on  a  kind  of  guitar.  The 
Pehlevi  is  very  distinct  on  three  sides,  and  in  conformity  with  the  Greek 
on  their  parallels,  the  word  for  "  king"  is  wanting.  It  would  doubt- 
less have  been  found  in  the  lower  compartment.  The  remainder,  bor- 
rowing two  first  letters  from  Masson,  reads  *Pu*li^'i'h*P9ui^  'P^l'^ll 
(dO).  AU  that  can  be  certainly  extracted  hence  is  that  T9iU^,  as 
before  noticed,  is  equivalent  to  aikaiot.  The  name  is  unintel- 
ligible, and  the  word  for  brother,  Ulafarmo,  approaches  to  no  fra- 
ternal etymon  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  unless  the  first  letter 
be  1,  d,  with  a  vowel  mark,  which  would  express  something  like  the 
Greek  itself,  delpharmo  / 

Fig.  7.  Here  again  our  author's  labours  of  1835  have  enabled 
him  to  clear  up  one  of  our  doubtful  names  (PI.  XXI.  fig.  6,)  and  to 
correct  his  own  reading  of  last  year,  (see  page  25,)  where  he  supposed 
it  to  be  nAAHPKOT.  From  the  native  legend  I  had  supposed  the 
word  might  be  read  Ulidizou,  The  real  name  and  title  is  now 
made  out  from  six  very  distinct  samples  sent  to  Mr.  Masson  from 
Mimderaur  of  Lughmdn,  which  were  in  excellent  preservation,  having 
still  upon  them  the  lime  cement  which  had  been  used  in  depositing 
them  in  some  tomb.  It  runs  thus;  BAt:iA€UJNBAciAEUJt  mefAadt 
inAAlPiCDT,  a  name  which  betrays  a  kind  of  patronymic  affinity  to 
the  last  mentioned  Spalyrius  ;  while  in  the  style  of  coin  there  is  also 
a  remarkable  similarity.  The  divinity  on  the  reverse  is,  however,  a 
Jupiter  in  his  celestial  chair.  The  native  legend  is  easily  brought  to 
agree  with  the  Greek,  through  the  facile  mutation  of  letters  of  ac- 
knowledged similarity ;  thus  the  Oi «,  must  be  a  P,  p  ;  and  the  ^  di  must 
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be  H>  ri,  and  thus  the  context  will  beeome  Tn^K'nli  T'^nXu  "pmXu 
malakdo  malakko  paUrijOi  the  epithet  wugahu  aeems  to  be  onutted. 

Figs.  8  and  9.  Theae  two  coins,  made  known  in  Mr.  Masson's 
first  memoir,  I  have  now  had  an  opportunity  of  engraving  from 
epecimens  in  Dr.  Swinbt's  purchased  cabinet.  The  PamtaiiIbom  of 
fig.  8  is  quite  legible,  and  the  curious  and  unknown  letters  of  the 
reverse  are  distinct,  and  perfectly  accordant  with  MAsaoM'a  original 
drawing.  The  word  ArAeOKAEon  howeveri  is  only  partially  visible 
on  fig.  9,  and  is  completed  on  his  authority.  In  other  respects  the 
two  coins  are  identical,  having  a  dog  or  panther  on  the  obverse* 
and  a  clothed  female  on  the  reverse,  with  a  flower  in  the  right  hand. 
The  similarity  of  the  native  character  to  thealphabet  of  the  Indian 
liths  has  been  before  noticed,  aa  well  as  the  frequent  occurrence 
of  the  symbols  -f  and  '^  on  coins  of  this  group  (see  Fl.  XXXV.  of 
Vol.  IV.) 

Fig.  10  is  introduced  from  Massom's  plates  as  a  more  perfect 
specimen  of  the  Hercules-reverse  type  than  any  in  my  former  Plate 
(XXIV.  of  Vol.  IV.)  as  regards  at  least  the  Greek  legend,  which  is 
here  evidently  baiacos  srapas  av  erMAiav.  This  Srmmus  diifers 
from  his  namesake  by  the  reverse,  and  by  the  great  corruption  of  the 
Greek ;  but  it  is  possible  that  the  piece  may  have  been  oontempo- 
raneously  struck  at  a  provincial  mint ;  and  in  such  case,  if  cities  may 
be  recognized,  as  among  the  Greek  coins,  by  their  tutelary  ddties, 
we  shall  find  a  due  to  the  appearance  of  fiaMAUs'  name  on  the 
following  coin,  fig.  11,  which  bears  the  reverse  of  the  naked  horse. 
It  might  perhaps  be  allowable  to  assign  this  horse  as  the  armorial 
symbol  of  Bucephalia,  while  the  Hercules  might  be  attributed  to 
some  town  conspicuous  for  his  worship:  victory  to  Nicea;  and  Jupiter 
to  one  of  the  Alezandrias  (being  the  general  reverse  of  the  Albx- 
ANoaiNB  coins.) 

The  native  legend  on  fig.  11  is  the  genuine  Pehlevi  one  of 
Ebmjbus  ;  but  that  on  figure  10  is  of  the  modified  character  so 
puzzling  to  the  decypherer.  It  passes  unaltered  through  a  succession 
of  princes,  and  may  perhaps  therefore  embrace  only  their  titles. 

F%g.  12.  It  was  from  dubious  authority  that  I  added  the  name  of 
KAAMSHS  to  t^  group.  Mr.  Massom's  Researches  have  now  given 
authentic  evidence  that  I  did  so  justly.  He  has,  this  year,  fallen  upon 
two  coins  in  which  the  name  is  quite  distinct.  It  is  remaricable. 
however,  that  the  title  of  ba^Iaeas  is  here  for  the  first  time  omitted, 
and  the  foreign  expression  xoPANOT  introduced.  This,  it  will  be 
remembered,  is  precisely  the  transition  that  is  traced  in  the  Indo* 
Scythic  or  Mithriac  series  of  KAjasaKos ;  and  thus  we  have  pretty 
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strong  grounds  for  inferring  that  the  change  was  simnltaneously 
effected  in  various  provinces  of  the  empire  of  the  foreign,  (or  domes* 
tic,)  usurpers  who  supplanted  the  dynasty  of  Bactrian  descent. 

There  is»  however,  anotiier  very  curious  circumstance  to  be  noted 
in  regard  to  fig.  12.  The  Greek  legend  is  KaaravAQ  KAA«iZDy 
XOPorov.  Now»  as  good  luck  will  have  it,  Mr.  Nbavb,  of  the  Civil 
Service,  has  just  favored  me  with  a  few  old  coins  picked  up  in  the 
mofussil,  among  which  is  one  in  ezoeUent  preservation  and  well 
executed  of  the  kaa  jl^ex  .  •  •  kind  described  in  my  former  paper 
(Vol.  IV.  n.  XXIV.)  The  name  on  this  coin  (which  I  have  engraved 

as  fig.  14,)  is  very  dearly  KOZOAA  KAaa* which  is  just  such  a 

deviation  from  tiie  orthography  of  Masson's  coin,  kosotao  kaa^Izot 
as  a  provincial  dialect,  added  to  the  dii&cqlty  of  expressing  nativo 
names  in  a  foreign  alphabet,  would  justify  and  explain.  The  name  on 
two  of  the  coins  of  Plate  XXIV.  Vol.  IV.  may  be  also  read  kozoaa. 

Among  several  coins  of  the  same  class  in  the  collections  of  Capt, 
Cunningham  and  Dr.  Swinst,  as  well  as  in  Masson's  plates,  other 
variations  of  the  spelling  occur,  K022TAO— KOzoVAO,  &c.  until  at  last 
the  word  becomes  utterly  illegible. 

In  a  private  letter  from  M.  Jacqust,  of  the  Paris  Asiatic  Society, 
that  g^tleman  expresses  his  conviction,  after  seeing  Dr.  Mabtin 
HoNiOBnaoaa's  coin,  that  the  nan^e  we  have  called  KAa*I2H2  should 
be  written  MOKAAtnH^t  which  he  supposes  equivalent  to  the  Sanscrit 
Mukatriski;  but  I  think  we  have  abundant  evidence  against  such  a 
oondttsion,  since  we  can  now  produce  at  least  three  individuals  of  the 
family  name  of  Kadphites,    Thus — 

Fig.  13,  copied  from  a  drawing  in  M.  Court's  memoir,  has  the 
legend  ZAeor  kaaa«e^  (ov)  xopanot  ;  while  on  the  gold  coins,  we 
have  already  adduced  numerous  instances  of  mo,  OOhmQ,  or  ookmo, 
attached  to  the  same.  We  shall  take  some  future  occasion  to  place 
all  these  varieties  under  review  together ;  meantime  the  French  ships 
of  the  season  will,  it  is  hoped,  enable  us  to  profit  by  the  disquisitions 
of  the  learned  of  Paris,  on  this  highly  interesting  question. 

Fig9.  15,  16.  Small  coins  found  by  Mr.  Masson  in  1835,  at 
Beghram.  The  execution  is  neat  and  evidently  Bactrian,  but  the 
names  are  defaced.  The  caduceus  of  fig.  15  is  to  be  met  with  on 
the  coins  of  I^bnandbb,  and  particularly  on  those  of  Matos. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  Mr.  Masson's  labours  during  th^ 
past  year  have  been  productive  of  no  other  novel  results  than  those 
above  mentioned.  He  has  brought  to  light  many  new  ^ypes  of  the 
Mithriac  series,  which  I  shall  reserve  foi*  a  future  plate ;  besides  a  very 
numerous  series  of  what  he  has  correctly  fLnip^f^fe^  J^O'Sassamm 
4c 
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coins,  to  which  hitherto  we  have  paid  too  litde  attention.  To  make 
their  study  usefiil  would  involve  the  necessity  of  reviewing,  carefully 
the  well  known  Sassanian  coins  of  Persia  proper;  a  task,  nnfoitiip 
nately  rendered  almost  hopdess  by  the  great  indistinctness  and  per- 
plexity of  the  Sassanian  alphabet.  I  must  not,  however,  on  this 
account,  keep  back  the  new  and  curious  coins  with  Nagari  characters 
of  which  the  Beghrdm  collection  boaats. 

In  conclusion,  I  must  once  more  offer  the  tribute  of  admiration  for 
llie  indefatigable  and  successful  exertions  of  the  collector  of  these 
Bactrian  relics,  and  express  a  hope  that  his  extensive  collection,  now 
consisting  of  upwards  of  7000  coins,  may  be  deposited  in  our  nadonal 
museum  by  the  East  India  Company,  to  whom  it  is  presumed  they 
have  been  annuaUy  consigned. 


IV. — Facsimiles  of  Ancient  Inscriptions,  lithogrcq^Ked  by  3  as,  Prinsbp, 

Secy,  8sc.  SfC. 

[CoDtiBiied  from  page  486.] 
Inscriptions  fivm  Trincomalee,  in  Ceylon, 

Dr.  W.  Bland,  of  H.  M.  ship  Wolf,  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for 
copies  of  the  three  fragments  forming  figs.  I,  2,  3  of  Plate  XXVI.,  has 
favored  me  with  the  following  note  of  their  discovery  and  present 
situation : 

"  The  three  inscriptions  are  at  present  in  Fort  Ostenburgh,  which 
stands  on  a  high  rocky  tongue  of  land,  forming  the  south  side  of  the 
entrance  to  Trincomalee  harbour ;  these  three  separate  stones  have 
been  laid  down  to  form  part  of  the  platforms  for  the  guns  of  the  fort. 
Anciently  on  the  site  of  this  fort  stood  a  venerable  temple  of  the  Bod* 
dhists,  which  was  destroyed  by  the  Portuguese,  and  its  remains  used 
in  the  construction  of  a  place  of  defence.  No.  1  is  \6^  inches  long 
and  11  inches  broad,  the  letters  l^  inch  long,  with  a  groove  between 
each  line  two  inches  apart.  No.  2,  the  same  size,  and  its  composition 
the  same,  and  although  found  in  a  different  bastion,  has  all  the  ap. 
pearaiice  of  having  at  one  time  been  united.  No.  3,  14  inches  long, 
and  1 2  broad,  letters  one  inch  long,  all  distinctly  cut  in  the  stone,  bnt 
appears  to  have  been  formerly  much  larger.  Great  care  has  been 
taken  to  give  an  exact  facsimile  of  the  inscriptions.  The  slightly  mark- 
ed letters  near  the  end  were  more  worn,  and  made  so  in  copying.  As 
this  may  meet  the  eye  of  some  one  conversant  with  ancient  Sansmt  or 
its  cognate  dialects,  you  will  oblige  those  interested  on  such  matters  by 
publishing  these  inscriptions." 


/«  y  c  ri^i  I  t;ji  .*'  Jrcni    CVi  li>  h  ,   CotU  17*.  umU  . 

^.  S  I  Ci  I  R  i 


%  >■  '  *  r  «i  ■ 


7    ./^^•.-*  DA  M  BOOL  N. 

T  E h  J)6if  ^6  ^cr\  r'rv/)  5^  f  Til  OJO  tier  OX 

e.  O  CO  ^  L^  Cj  /I 

«.  y<»»  ALUE.    VIHAKI.' 
U.^nolhtr  Inscription.  ,  i»lr»m-  >«/»ttlm.U*Jr»m.tA»tiaK: 


./■  it  J.M 


>««/^    4^«^.  ^AWrf»>  ^^ 
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The  origin  of  the  fragments  of  inscriptions  found  at  Trincomalee  is  * 
similarly  explained  in  Sir  A.  Johnston's  note  upon  a  much  longer  and 
more  perfect  inscription  from  the  same  place,  puhlished  in  the  first 
volume  of  the  Roy.  As.  Soc.  Trans,  page  537. 

The  whole  of  the  ancient  pagodas  or  temples  of  Trincomalee  were 
destroyed  as  above  remarked  by  the  Portuguese  in  the  16tfa  century, 
and  their  materials  were  used  in  the  construction  of  the  modem  forti- 
fications.     The  late  Chief  Justice  of  Ceylon  adds  : — 

"  The  race  of  people  who  at  present  inhabit  the  province  are  com- 
pletely ignorant  of  the  character  in  which  the  inscription  is  written :  they, 
however,  believe  from  the  traditions  preserved  among  them,  that  it  is  the 
character  which  was  in  use  throughout  the  whole  of  the  northern  and 
eastern  parts  of  the  island  in  the  age  of  the  two  kings  of  Solamandelam, 
Manumetht  Candbsolam,  and  his  son  Kalocata  Maharasa,  .  who 
are  stated,  upon  what  authority  I  cannot  ascertain,  in  all  the  ancient 
histories  of  Trincomalee  (of  which  I  have  in  my  possession  both  the 
Tamul  originals  and  the  Elnglish  translations)  to  have  reigned  over 
the  southern  peninsula  of  India  and  the  greater  part  of  the  island  of 
Ceykm  about  the  512th  year  of  the  Kaliyug,  or  4400   years  ago*, 
and  during  his  reign  to  have  constructed  not  only  these  magnificent 
temples,  but  also  the  equally  celebrated  tanks  or  artificial  lakes  called 
Kattucarre,  Pmdmlcolam,  Minerie,  and  Kandell^,  the  remains  of  which 
may  be  considered  as  some  of  the  most  venerable  and  splendid  monu- 
ments ever  discovered." 

There  are  three  traditions  respecting  the  contents  of  the  long  in- 
scription. 1,  that  it  contains  an  account  of  the  taxes  which  the 
priests  of  the  temples  of  Trincomalee  had  a  right  to  levy,  and  of  the 
expences  incurred  in  the  buildings  :  2,  that  it  contains  an  account  of 
the  construction  of  the  great  tank  :  and  3,  that  it  contains  the  heads 
of  the  civil  and  criminal  laws  of  the  country. 

However  this  may  be,  it  is  not  likely  that  we  shall  very  speedily  be 
able  to  benefit  by  the  preservation  of  this  curious  document,  unless  an 
actual  facsimile  be  substituted  for  the  manual  copy  published  in  the 
Transactions.  It  is  evident  from  the  form  of  many  of  the  letters  in  that, 
and  in  Dr.  Bland's  fragments  Nos.  2  and  3,  which  have  a  strong 
resemblance  to  it  in  the  lines  drawn  between  each  row  of  letters,  that 
these  are  in  a  form  of  Nigari  not  very  different  from  that  of  our  early 
lath  inscriptions,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  an  accurate  transcript 
would  prove  legible.    Dr.  Bland's  No.  1  is  apparently   much  more 

•  The  names  above  g^ven  are  doabtleMTiRAUADi  Canda  Sholan  and  Caki- 
CALA  of  the  Sholan  dynasty  of  KarnAta,   of  Bucbanan.      According  to  TvaN« 
ova,  the  Sholan  conqnest  of  Ceylon  took  place  in  the  year  104  B.  C— Ed. 
4c2 
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modem— 4t  b  fto  like  Tamiil  in  many  letters  that  I  think  a  Madras  pan- 
dit  would  find  little  difficulty  in  decyphering  it. 

Other  iMscriptiona  firm  Ceylon,  PL  XXVI.  XXVI  11. 

The  preceding  note  has  called  to  my  recollection  a  number  of  other 
fragments  of  iUflcriptions  in  nearly  the  same  character  which  were 
sent  to  the  Society  in  1833*  by  Hii  Excdlency  Sir  R.  W.  Hortom. 
They  were  collected  from  various  spots  in  the  Mutele  district  by 
Captain  Forbbs,  as  marked  on  the  accompanying  plate :  and«  His 
Excellency  says,  thousands  of  the  same  nature  exist  on  the  island. 

The  inscription  from  Habwrenmi  offers  the  best  diance  to  the  decy- 
pherer  from  its  very  perfect  state  ; — ^In  the  4th  hue  I  read  with  ease 
^e  words /lanamara  Makdrdja....Sr{mad....V\;aya  Patisara  fuim  deoa. 
The  same  word  a  euj  vijityu  occurs  very  frequently  in  the  course  of  the 
Inscription.  It  is  a  name  of  great  celebrity  in  the  Ceylonese  history* 
as  the  founder  of  the  earliest  dynasty.  The  opening  letters  of  the  in- 
scription are  precisely  such  as  appear^on  our  first  Canoij  coins  : — ^they 
run  MujhMtgama.. . 

I  am  not  aware  whether  the  inscriptions  so  successfnUy  decypheied 
by  Mr.  Armour,  and  published  in  the  Ceylon  Almanac^  indode  any  of 
this  class — ^but  I  presume  not,  as  they  generally  refer  to  periods  madi 
more  recent,  as  the  reign  of  Sabasa  Malla,  in  the  12th  oentuiy* 
when  we  know  by  the  coins  discovered  at  Dumbedudm.  that  the  Nagari 
hardly  differed  from  the  present  form.  Moreover,  they  an  stated  to 
be  in  the  Cingalese  language. 

Inecriptioiu/rom  the  Caves  o/JjaUa,  PI.  XXVIII. 

When  I  inserted  in  a  former  Plate  (IX.  see  page  348)  -the  mde 
facsimile  of  an  inscription  taken  for  me  by  Messrs.  Ralpb  and 
Grbslbt,  I  forgot  that  I  had  in  my  possession  sevend  of  a  similar 
nature  collected  by  the  same  parties  during  a  visit  to  these  caves  aomo 
years  ago,  which  were  in  vain  shewn  to  the  pandits  of  Benares  and  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  College  there. 

Not  being  aware  that  the  measurements  and  drawings  made  by  Dr. 
Bird  for  Sir  John  Malcolm  have  ever  seen  the  light,  while  the  brief 
notice  and  rude  sketch  published  by  Lieutenant  Albxandbr  in  the 
second  volume  of  the  Roy.  As.  Soc.  Trans,  is  any  thing  but  satisAio* 
tory,  I  think  it  but  tardy  justice  to  put  on  record  the  matfriala  so 
kindly  communicated  to  myself. 

One  inscription  (fig.  11)  was  taken  with  red  paint  on  doth  fix>m  ffae 
base  of  a  large  statue  of  Buddha,  and,  carious  enough,  we  here  again 
trace  the  three  initial  letters  "  ye  dkeanma**  of  the  Buddhist  formida ;  but 

•  See  Procee4iDgt  At.  Soc.  30th  Oct,  1833. 
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the  remainder  ifl  anintelligible»  although  the  value  of  many  individual 
letters  can  be  readily  assigned. 

The  fragment  (fig.  10)  in  the  parallelogram-headed  character,  (of 
which  an  alphabet  will  be  furnished  under  a  subsequent  heading,)  is  all 
that  remains  of  what  was  once  a  long  inscription  in  the  zodiac  cave. 
It  is  therefore  useless  to  transcribe  it  in  modem  character,  which 
might  easily  be  done  for  the  major  part  of  the  fragment. 

But  it  will  enliven  the  dry  recapitulation  of  such  particulars  to 
introduce  the  reader  to  the  romantic  scene  whence  these  antique  relics 
were  derived,  in  the  very  language  of  Mr.  Ralph's  most  animated  and 
scenic  correspondence — ^written  as  he  clambered  up  the  precipitous 
and  crumbling  entrance,  and  threaded  his  way  through  the  recesses 
of  the  hollowed  hill  by  the  light  of  the  brahman's  torch. 

**  On  the  6th  of  th«  month  I  left  Aunm^abad,  and  went  seven  marches  east- 
ward that  1  might  join  Captain  GaBSLBV,  and  indvce  him  to  come  hither  with 
me.  When  I  fonnd  him  on  the  13th,  we  were  near  50  miles  from  this  place,  to 
which  we  came  in  two  breakneck  marches,  galloping  over  stony  roads  and  rocky 
torrents  at  the  rate  of  ten  miles  an  hour*  We  then  rested  one  day,  and  on  the 
18th  arrived  here  at  9  a.  m.  Daring  the  two  last  days  Grbsliy  has  been  with 
me,  and  his  exclamations  of  admiration  and  regret,  the  mere  variations  of  won* 
der, — ^wonld  fill  three  pages.  The  paintings,  which  are  fast  fading  and  falling 
away,  demand  consideration.  There  is  nothing  in  India  like  them.  They  give 
ns  glimpses  oi  a  former  world-^bnt,  alas  1  how  industrionsly  these  Taluable  and 
beautiful  remains  haTC  been  by  Wolence  destroyed  1  I  shall  now  rapidly  throw 
together  my  companion's  obserfations,  among  which  are  all  mine,  in  which  he 
agreed.  You  know  I  have  no  knowledge  of  painting  or  design—only  a  perception 
of  what  ii  beautiful ;  but  you  most  haTe  remarked  kU  skill  in  drawing  and  good 
taste  in  every  thing. 

"  These  caves  are  becoming  daily  more  difficult  of  access.  You  pass  along  nar- 
row  goat  paths  with  a  chasm  of  50  or  80  feet  below,  the  footing  not  nine  inches 
broad,  with  scarce  any  thing  to  cling  to.  The  rains  yearly  making  the  passages 
worse.  6.  and  I  admired  the  fires  on  the  hill  above  us :  grass  aod  leaves  burning 
all  night.  What  followed  ?  Why,  last  night  every  hour  and  oftener,  stones  and 
burning  rubbish,  hrge  logs  half  consumed,  rolled  down  close  to  the  tent,  and  this 
morning  the  ascent  proved  more  difficult.  Oae  cave  U  inaccessible,  and  several 
are  approached  at  the  risk  of  life. 

'  What  a  wonderful  people  these  must  have  been  I  Remark  the  head  dresses. 
Now,  is  this  a  wig  or  curly  hair  ?  All  the  statues,  the  curved  figures  of  Buodba 
have  them.  How  can  I  say  ?  First  wigs  were  made  to  represent  hair,  and  then  hair 
dressed  to  look  like  wigs.  'Tii  the  shape  of  your  Welsh  wig,  and  rows  of  earls 
all  over.  Then  the  head  dresses  and  ornameats  are  different  from  every  thing 
we  now  see.  These  are  ehiefly  domestic  scenes — seraglio  sceoes ;-— here  are 
females  and  males  every  where,  then  proeessioas  and  portraits  of  princes 
which  are  always  larger  than  the  rest.  The  subjects  are  closely  intermixed ; — a 
medallion  is  twelve  or  fifteen  inches  in  height ;  below  and  above,  closely  touch, 
ing,  are  other  subieots.  I  have  seen  nothiog  monstrous.  No,  certainly, 
there  is  nothing  moastroas  except  where  we  see  some  figure  evidently  designed 
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for  oniameat,  as  in  the  coni|Mrtmeiita  of  the  oeiliaf •    The  oeilittf— «ye,  efery 
thing  hut  the  floor  and  Urger  ttatoes  and  aaaall  fignree— erery  thiag  haa  heen 
painted.    It  is  done  while  the  plaiater  is  wet— it  is  freseo  painting.     I  have  aeea 
the  operation  while  going  ahoat  in  Rome.     It  has  heen  dng  oS»  scraped  end 
knocked  off  with  iron  instmments.     See  how  the  stone  itself  has  been  broken ! 
Now,  Ralfb,  look  here  :  can  yon  see  thisflgnre  ?  No.  Bring  the  torch  nearer. 
Give  me  the  torch.    Yon  can  see  it  better  now-— hardly  I    Let  aa  light  dry  graas. 
Bring  grass  now :  place  it  here.  Now  watch  while  the  light  ia  atroogeat ;  you  may 
now  see  the  whole  figure.    This  ia  a  prince  or  some  diief.    It  is  a  portrait. 
Obserre  how  well  fore-ahortened  that  limb  ia — ^yes,  I  can  aee  it  bow  $  bat  throw 
water  on  it — now  the  colonrs  are  more  ^irid.     Here  ia  a  loTcly  face— a  BCadoaoa 
face.    What  eyes  1    She  looks  towards  the  man.     Obaerfe,  theae  are  all  Hiada 
faces — nothing  foreign.     All  the  $W€it   conntenanoes  are  of  one  oomplezion. 
R.,  now  remark.     Here  are  evidently  three  beautiea  in  thia  apartment — one  an 
African,  one  copper^oolonred,  one  of  a  Buropemm  complexion.    Tea  ;  and  how 
frequently  we  aee  theae  intermixed.    See  thia,  R.  ia  a  fair  aaaa — ^yea,  I  think  he 
is  a  enaneh.    Another  : — he  haa  hia  hand  round  her  waut,  aad  ahe  one  hand  on 
his  shoulder.     Obeerre  ;  many  love  scenes,  b«t  little  groaa  or  grossly  indeoeat: 
no  nudities— nothing  like  the  shocking  aculptnrea  on  the  outaide  of  tiie  templea 
in  Teltngana.   Thia  mnat  be  the  inaide  of  a  wuUUtl,  Here  ia  a  woman  on  a  etUirp6e 
or  aome  atage  with  lege :  See,  they  are  bathing  her :  do  yon  obserre  the  phmr€ 
of  water  in  the  woman'a  hand  abore  ?    How  well  executed  that  flgnra  ia  ;  Iha 
Ibre^ahortening  of  the  arma ;  the  waiat — are  not  her  haunches  too  full  ?  No.    Go 
farther  off,  and  you  will  see  the  figure  in  a  better  light :  it  ia  correct.    Tbia  beauty 
haa  delicate  drapery — nearly  falling  to  the  knee :  it  ia  tranepareat,  like  aky- 
coloured  gause.      Obaerre  that  Abyssinian  black  prince  seated  on  a  bed;—* 
remark  hia  omanseats.    Now  the  woman  seated  on  his  left  knee  whom  ha 
embraces  ia  aa  fair  aa  yon  or  I.    Did  theae  feUowa  get  Georgian  aUvea  ?  Re  haa 
two  boya  or  pagea  to  fan  him.   I  wish  I  could  make  out  thia  atory— tbere  oattaialy 
is  a  story.     Here  is  a  fair  man  of  full  age,  dressed  in  a  robe  and  a  cap  like 
some  monk  or  abbot.  Here  is  next  to  him  a  half  aaked  brahaaan  copper-colouredf 
with  shaven  crown  and  the  single  lock  on  hia  head.  Here  ia  a  man  preaenting  him 
with  a  scroll  on  which  wm$thing  i»  wHitm.   He  ia  in  a  crowded  court — 1m  haa 
come  to  an  audience.    What  can  all  thia  be  ?    Thia  ia  a  proceaaion  :^^e  da* 
phanta  are  paasing  under  the  windows,  and  women  are  looking  out.    I  thitk^  &ey 
evidently  express  alarm.  That  one  haa  her  hand  up,  aa  making  aome  exdamatioB* 
How  often  we  aee  people  of  three  complexlona  in  the  aame  pannel  I     Now  thia 
ia  the  moat  extraordinary  thing  we  have  found.    Here  are  three  placid  portraits 
— they  are  CAinere.    Nothing  can  be  plainer :  —observe  the  atyle  of  the  hair  ;— 
the  women  have  locks  brought  down  in  ringlets  over  the  ears  falling  on  to  tiie 
neck,  like  some  of  the  Hampton  Court  beautiea.     Obaerve  the  head  dreaaes: 
there  ia  something  like  a  bandeau— yea,  a  mnaUn  band,  or  the  tmtlaflow  of  a 
turban  by  Engliah  women.    The  cap  worn  by  the  ehiefa  or  noblea  or  princea  ia 
a  tiara  loaded  with  pearla  mostly  conical.     Round  the  waiat  ia  a  doth,  but  it  is 
not  ao  full  aa  a  dhotL    A  aort  of  jhongia  worn  by  the  women,  coming  nearly 
to  the  kneea,  and  this  drapery  often  tranaparent.    Are  theae  paintinga  aa  well 
done  aa  Enropeana  could  have  executed  ?    In  the  expreaaion  of  the  coim/ammcct 
certainly  they  are«    The  perapective  ia  not  good,  and  the  piecea  are  crowded  :— 
yet  here  is  a  9maU  huHding^  the  perspective  of  which  ia  gtiife  oorreet. 
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Small  baildlaf  i,  nieh  m  are  open  to  a  garden  with  light  piUarSi  are  the  princi. 
pal  domeatic  aoeaea :  few  or  no  trees.  In  two  pieces  are  parties  in  a  boat^the 
prow  and  stern  both  very  high.  Here  ia  a  hunt ; — here  is  a  horseman  and  dogs. 
I  do  not  Ukt  the  horses  we  see— rather  poor.  These  are  elephant-fighting ;— that 
bead  is  snhUme. 

Now,  R.  remark  thia  saddle  ; — here  is  a  led  horse,  and  the  aaddle  exactly  such 
as  we  see  in  England  with  a  cloth  below  it  ^nothing  larger — and  the  bridle  too. 
Thia  ia  a  war  soene-^here  are  many  spears. 

Thia  sodiae,  as  they  call  it,  is  Tsry  elaborate.  Why  they  call  it  sodiac  I 
know  not.  There  is  in  one  part  a  bull,  and  in  another  scales.  We  must  get  a 
ladder  to  aee  it  dearly.  It  might  haTe  been  called  the  ahield  of  Achilles  aa 
ivell  ai  a  sodiac.  There  haTe  been  eight  grand  compartments  and  sixteen 
amaller  oaea — how  full  of  little  ftgnres  1  I  think  this  is  the  best  example  in  the 
whole  series,  and  CYidently  done  by  the  same  pMinten  who  worked  in  what  we 
call  *par  ejneli^nce'  tiie  painted  cares.  These  medallions  in  the  roof  are  very  hand* 
some.  I  think  they  resemble  compartments  in  a  Turkey  carpet,  or  what  we  see  lo 
a  kaleidoscope '^wreatiis  and  coloured  radiated  patterns.  Here  are  five  women 
with  their  feet  all  towards  the  centre  of  the  circle : — their  heada  alone  perfect. 
Are  they  angela  ?    There  are  no  winged  and  no  two-headed  figures  anywhere. 

The  sodiao  is  incomplete.  I  think  about  a  third  of  it  is  wanting,  and  the 
lower  part  of  the  cirele  could  nerer  have  been  complete,  for  it  must  have  been 
OTcr  this  door  of  the  cell.  G.  Perhaps  they  covered  the  top  of  the  doorway  with 
something  in  order  to  complete  the  cifcle.  R.  You  admire  it  so  much  :  you  are 
willing  to  suppose  it  must  have  been  complete. 

What  a  lovely  female !  Yes,  the  last  one  we  discover  seems  always  the  sweet* 
est.  Here  is  another  heavenly  face.  This  man  ia  her  lover  :^a  handsome 
fellow.  You  have  his  profile  looking  to  the  left.  How  eager — how  full  of 
ardent  deaire  I  The  woman  has  just  turned  her  face  towards  him,  and  looks 
with  timid  satisfhction  and  self-approving  coquetry.  It  ia  excellent.  But  here 
is  another  beauty :— she  is  entreating :  her  head  ia  turned  towards  some  one 
above.  Is  ahe  supplicating  or  in  prayer  ?  Shame  to  the  villains  who  have 
destroyed  these  paintinga  1 

These  must  have  been  convents,  and  these  deeorationa  to  attract  the  multi- 
tude at  feativala  and  to  bring  pilgrima  from  afar.  This  cave  was  never  half 
finished.  I  can  fancy  that  the  site  of  a  cave  was  granted  to  a  society  of  monks 
with  lands  for  their  support.  These,  according  to  their  ability,  made  it  large  or 
email,  filled  it  with  paintings  when  able  to  incur  the  expense.-^The  fewer 
theories  you  form,  the  fewer  blunders  and  dreams  you  will  make. 

R.    We  muit  form  theories — we  cannot  remain  awake  and  not  do  so. 

Q.  Some  nation  of  conquerors  who  landed  at  Elephanta,  coming  from  Egypt, 
first  began  there,  and  then  got  2  or  300  miles  to  the  eastward.  There  ia  no- 
thing tike  these  in  Telingana  or  to  the  aouth. 

R.  No— only  some  very  small  cavea  with  sculpture,  rude  %nd,  old, — the  cave 
being  aa  big  as  one  of  these  ten  cells.    But  the  fewer  theories  you  make,  &c. 

Now,  Ralfb,  look  at  this  I  Why,  you  are  half  dead— no,  not  half  dead,  but 
knocked  up.  When  you  have  25  years  added  to  your  preaent  age,  and  have 
completed  3Q  years  in  India,  will  you  labour  ao  well  or  have  so  much  seal  ?  'Tis 
five  to  one  against  my  being  alive.— But  do  get  up  and  come  hither.  Thia 
man  is  going  to  ravish  this  woman  ;^ht  has  a  iwwd,  too,  in  his  hand.    Here 
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are  otker  armed  men.  It  it  tbe  tacking  of  a  eity  ?  8e«  hoir  tbe  water  brings 
out  the  eoloors,— bat  I  have  given  PaiNsap  more  than  two  boors.  Have  they 
brought  tfie  oil  ?  and  the  ladder, — they  are  all  here. 

2Uf.'— A  Dr.  BiAofrom  Se/tereA,  the  Residency  Sorgeoo,  come  with  a  design 
to  draw  up  some  aecoant  of  the  oaYes,  dismounts  from  his  liorae  at  8  a.  m. 
Mutual  greetings.  In  three  minutes  my  new  acquaintance  praises  Mr.  BBSKim 
of  Bombay  ;  quotes  liim  and  nMort  6y  kim,  and  tells  me,  '  These  are  Jain  cave 
temples,  and,  like  most  others  in  this  part  of  India,  are  dug  in  basalt.  TVa 
is  amygdaloid  basalt ;  you  see  it  incloses  masses  of  quarts.' 

Dr.  B.  says  he  has  brought  a  learned  pandit  to  examine  the  inscriptions ; 
that  he  is  about  to  draw  up  an  account  for  the  London  Asiatic  Society,  and 
tarry  away  some  of  the  paintings  by  taking  f^om  the  wall.  Can  you  draw.  Sir  ? 
*  No— I  am  sorry  I  cannot.'  Those  who  come  here  with  that  qualification  are 
disheartened  by  the  difficulty,  or  hare  other  occupations  which  demand  their 
attention,  (as  O.) — As  for  carrying  away  the  paintings,  you  can  do  so  in  powder, 
1  hsTC  ascertained  that  they  will  not  quit  the  walls  in  Uminn,  but  cmmUe 
under  the  touch. 

'  I  am  sorry  for  that.  I  think  a  natiTe  painter  might  succeed  in  copying  them.' 
Certainly  he  might — but  you  must  attend  on  your  native  painter,  to  giro  him 
confidence.  This  is  a  wild  secluded  spot,  within  a  mile  or  two  of  the  frontier ; 
barren  rocks  and  chains  of  hills  E.  and  W.  The  nearest  inhaMted  place  in  a 
poor  hamlet  three  miles  off.  We  find  marks  of  recent  fires  in  the  cares  and 
caTerns,  and  know  that  small  parties  of  migratory  predatory  Bheels  who 
li/i  in  these  parts,  haunt  the  caves,  which  are  very  seldom  visited*. 

Dr.  Binn's  so>called  pandit  proves  to  be  a  Marhatta  brahmaa  :— can  make 
nothing  of  the  inscriptions— supposes  them  written  by  the  Jains. 

O.  For  my  part,  I  think  it  is  the  character  I  have  seen  on  the  piUar  at  Alla- 
habad, and  on  the  column  at  Delhi,  which  no  one  can  decypher.  On  the  left  of 
■  the  portico  to  the  sodiae  cave  has  been  an  inscription  fbur  feet  high  and  one  and 
a  half  broad — the  left  and  lower  part  utteriy  effaced  by  the  weather.  What  re- 
mains, may  afford  a  few  whole  words  to  one  who  has  the  key ;  (see  Plate  XXVllI.* 
No.  10).  Under  the  foot  of  a  colossal  statue,  there  is  part  of  an  inscriptioB, 
perhaps  half  a  name :— outside  another  cave.  In  the  sodiae  there  is  some 
writing — and  in  the  same  cave  one  figure  holds  out  a  scroll  on  which  the  writing 
may  be  legible. 

Mallbt's  figures  in  the  Asiatic  Researches  would  lead  a  stranger  to  expect 
statues — but  the  figures  are  entirely  in  aito  relievo.  Almost  the  only  novelty  is 
the  thing  I  call  an  altar :  it  is  nine  feet  high.  There  are  four  altar  caves,  or,  as 
folks  call  them,  carpenter' ef  caves.  The  first  has  the  figure  just  meationed  at 
the  back.  In  the  second  the  altar  differs  in  baring  an  intermediate  circle  or 
section  of  a  cone — another  globular  mass. 

[*  Capt.  Otans  visited  in  March  1827 ;  Mr.  Laiztg  saw  two  in  July ;  Capt.  0.» 
Mr.  G.  GiBBENK  and  Gebslbt  were  here  in  February  1898  ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  on 
the  8th  of  that  month  ;  G.  and  R.  18th  and  I9th  of  the  eurrsnt  month ;  and,  lastlyp 
Dr.  BiED,  an  intelligent  young  Medical  man  from  Bombay.  Lieut.  AtsXAHSxa 
of  the  Lancers  risited  them  in  1894.] 

t  From  the  tradition  regarding  Tistakabma's  baring  construeted  theaalna 
Bight.  .8f»  Sir  Wi).Li AH  MaUiBt's  deaoriptioB  of  E)lora,  As.  Res.  TI.,  389- 
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•Ia  the  third  niMll  Mve,  4S  er  SO  tett  by  20  to  14,  U  %  mere  ebborate  tltw 
fd^kggpmj,  hmng  three  flobei  •eperpoied^  and  each  etage  ornamented  with  four 
pillars— on  the  top  four  fignrae,  now  mnch  worn,  anpported  a  canopy,  (evidently 
the  ordinary  Buddhiat  Chaitya.)  Bnt  all  theie  desultory  descriptions  and  frag- 
menta  of  eonTersation  can  be  of  no  nae  bnt  to  stimulate  yon  to  come  hither, 
&e.  Ae." 

In  tike  SMM  gn^hkr  style  cwr  vieitor  describes  the  hand  or  reser* 

Toir  at  the  foot  of  diffs  250  fbet  in  height — and  the  Dehgopa  or 

Bad<fiia  cave.    Dr.  Bird  found  no  less  than  25  chambers,  some  in  an 

unfinished  state,  and  now  covered  with  earth.    Notwithstanding  pro^ 

testations  about  defacing  monmnents,  this  visitor  contrived  to  peel 

off  four  painted  figures  from  the  zodiac  or  shield !  To  have  copied  the 

whole,  even  had  he  been  an  artist,  would  have  taken  twenty  days.   Of 

the  fresco  figures,  in  three  divisions  of  the  shield,  were  extant  in  1828, 

73  figures  varying  from  5  to  7  inches  high.    It  is  a  great  pity  that 

none  of  our  European  tourists,  whose  pencils  every  year  produce  such 

exquisite  bijoux,  can  be  persuaded  to  make  a  visit  to  AjmUa,  before  the 

remainder  of  these  treasures  of  antiquity  moulder  away  with  the  damp, 

or  hXi  a  prey  to  the  hand  of  the  spoiler. 


V. — Sketch  of  the  State  of  Mdar,  Malay  Peninsula.    By  T.J,  Nb  wbold, 
Lieut,,  A.  D.  C.  to  Brigadier  General  Wilson,  C  B. 

The  information  contained  in  this  paper  was  obtuned  partly  from 
p.ef8onal  observation,  and  partly  from  inquiries  made  while  on  a  visit 
to  the  chief  of  the  country  at  Gressik,  on  the  Mdar  river,  in  1835. 


The  state  of  Mdar  lies  to  the  south  of  the  Malacca  territory,  from 
which  it  is  divided,  towards  the  coast,  by  the  Cossang  river,  and  inte- 
riorly by  a  suppositious  line  drawn  between  Bankon,  Chondong  and 
Mount  Ophir..  The  Serting  river  separates  it  from  Pahang, — Parrit 
S^fu$  from  the  tract  of  Dattu  Kdya  Padsmg-^os^^  the  Murbdwe  Sa^ratds 
from  Johdle. 

Poj^lation, — ^The  interior  of  Mdar  is  generally  termed  Segdmet. 
Ilie  united  population  is  stated  not  to  exceed  2,400.  This  appears 
extremely  scant  compared  with  the  extent  of  territory ;  and  arises 
from  the  misgovernment  and  apathy  of  the  feudal  sovereign,  the 
Sultan  of  Jokdre — whence  perpetual  broils  among  the  petty  chie&/ 
causing  inaecurity  of  person  and  property,  and  eventually  desertion  of 
thi9  soil  by  most  of  the  cultivating  and  trading  classes  of  the  commu- 
nity. The  honest  peasant,  in  many  instances,  is  compelled  from  sheer 
liecesaity  to  Uvtn  robber ;  and  tl]«  coasts^  instead  of  being  crowded 
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with  fishermen,  smrm  with  pirates.  These  remarks  may  be  applied 
generally  to  the  whole  of  the  peninsula  under  native  sway,  though  to 
MUar  more  particularly ;  the  whole  of  which  country  appeaxB  to  be 
one  almost  uninterrupted  mass  of  jungle  and  swamp,  if  we  can  except 
a  few  straggling  villages  and  clearings.  Cultivated  rice  grCmnds 
have  degenerated  into  barren  marshes— an  enormooa  forest,  aboond- 
ing  with  wild  elephants,  overshadows  a  soil  naturally  rich  and  prolific ; 
while  the  gaunt  rhinoceros  and  uncouth  tapir  stalk  unmolested  over 
spots  which,  if  tradition  belies  them  not»  were  once  the  sites  of  large 
and  populous  towns. 

Such  is  the  melancholy  picture  of  the  effects  of  misrule  which  this  un-^ 
happy  country  presents  to  the  eye  of  the  traveller,  who  cannot  avoid 
being  sensibly  touched  by  this  forcible,  though  silent,  appeal  for  me^ 
lioration. 

The  principal  villages  are  Bokko,  Langkatt  Greeeik,  Ring,  Segdiaet, 
Pagoh  and  Pa^kdlang  Kdta,  the  residence  of  the  chief,  on  the  river. 

Produce  and  Revemte. — ^The  produce  of  the  country  consists  of  a 
litde  rice,  sago,  ivory»  ebony,  gold  dust,  tin,  wax,  aloe-wood,  giua 
benzoin,  camphor  (small  in  quantity  and  of  inferior  quality),  ratans 
of  the  kinds  Battu  and  Jagga,  Dammer  Battu,  Dammer  Miniak, 
jaggery,  Lakko  wood,  and  GuKgae,  stones  extracted  generally  from 
the  heads  of  porcupines,  and  in  much  repute  among  Malays  for 
medicinal  purposes. 

The  chief  has  been  empowered  by  the  late  Sultan  of  Johdre  to  levy 
ah^  impost  upon  every  bhar  of  tin  exported,  of      1§  Spanish  dollars. 

One  hundred  bundles  of  ratans, 1     do.  do. 

One  bhar  of  ebony, 1^  do.  do. 

One  koyan  rice  imported, 2     do.  do. 

One  koyan  salt  ditto,  : 1     do.  do. 

One  katti  of  opium  ditto, 20  dc  do. 

On  smaller  articles  he  levies  a  duty  of  5  per  cent.  He  has  like 
power  of  exacting  the  gratuitous  labour  of  his  subjects,  and  derives 
some  emolument  from  the  fines  he  iofiicts  on  them  at  pleasure. 

Government, — Mdar  is  under  the  sway  of  a  chief  bearing  the  title  of 
Tumimgang,  who  is  a  vassal  of  Johdre.  Under  the  TamtJMgang  aie 
eight  PanghiUda,  four  of  whom  are  styled  Ampat  de  Ilir — ^the  remain- 
der, Ampat  de  XJlu*  The  former  are  the  Panghklde  of  Greetik,  Bakii, 
Rdga,  Liang  Battu,  and  Ring  ; — tiie  latter,,  those  entitied  Besar,  Tem^ 
Jong,  Daggang,  and  MuncaL  There  is  nominally  a  mosque  under  eacb 
Panghdlu,  but  in  that  of  Umhum  alone  is  the  Juma^ahad  held.  This 
is  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Panghdlu  besar.  The  customs  enjoined  by 
the  code  termed  Undoing  Undang  Maldyu;  and  the  Mahommedan  laiT^ 
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«»f  mioeesaion  obtains,  to  the  excloalon  of  the  Tr6wAa  Puidka  prevailing 
in  the  four  Menangkdbdwe  states. 

Histwy.^^Mdar,  like  the  rest  of  the  Malay  peninsula,  was  formerly 
inhabited  by  sarage  aboriginal  tribes,  among  whom  the  Jacoons  seem 
to  claim  the  snperiority.  With  regard  to  its  origin,  it  is  stated  in  the 
Sefdra  Maldyu  that  Sri  Iseander  Shah,  the  monarch  of  SinghapHra,  on 
his  city  being  taken  by  the  Bitdra  of  Majapahit,  fled  to  M&ar.  This 
event  took  place  about  the  middle  of  the  18th  century;  and  it  ia 
asserted  that  he  left  one  of  his  Mamtris  in  the  interior  of  Mdar. 

No  more  mention  is  made  of  this  state  until  near  the  middle  of  the 
14th  century,  when  the  kingdom  of  the  Saltan  of  Malacca,  MozAirraa 
Sbah^  was  invaded  by  the  Siamese  under  Thawi  Chacri.  The  Saltan 
^Ni  Mb  occasion  directed  a  levy  of  the  population  oiMdar  to  be  made, 
and  the  inhabitants  to  be  assembled  at  Malacca,  According  to  the 
Malay  annals,  the  war  between  Siam  and  Malacca  "  continued  for  a 
long  time,  and  great  numbers  of  the  Siamese  perished  ;  but  Malacca 
was  not  reduced.  At  last  the  whole  ^amese  army  retreated,  and  as 
they  took  their  departure  they  threw  down  large  quantities  of  their 
fMggage  rataus  in  the  district  of  MUar,  where  they  all  took  root ;  and 
that  is  the  origin  of  the  name  Rotam  Sunn,  Their  stocks,  which  were 
formed  of  fig-tree  wood,  likewise  took  root  in  a  place  in  the  vicinity 
t>f  Mtiar,  where  it  still  exists.  The  rests  for  the  Siamese  cooking 
places  also  took  root  and  grew  up,  and  are  to  be  seen  at  this  day  at 
the  place  named  1\mang  Siam,"  I  was  unable  to  find  out  the  locality 
of  the  places  here  mentioned  by  the  author  of  the  Sejdra  Maldyu, 
though  every  inquiry  was  made  near  the  spots  where  these  scenes 
are  said  to  have  occurred.  The  tradition,  however,  of  the  defeat  of  the 
Siamese  was  universally  current.  In  151 1,  Ahhkd,  Saltan  of  Malacca, 
on  his  <Mty  being  taken  by  the  Portuguese,  retreated  up  the  Miiar 
river  to  a  place  called  Pagoh,  about  15  or  16  miles  from  Gressik,  now 
under  the  Pan^hdlii  besar,  Inchi  Muit.  Sultan  Mahmu'd  remained  at 
Battu  Hampar,  and  founded  a  fort  at  Bentayen,  According  to  the 
Sejdra  Matdyn,  the  Portuguese  pursued  Ahm kd  up  the  river,  attacked 
and  took  Pagoh,  Ahm xd  fled  further  up  to  Panarigan,  near  Jompdh^ 
and  thence,  accompanied  by  Mahhud,  repaired  to  Pahang,  The  latter 
subsequently  established  himself  at  Johdre,  Many  of  their  adherents 
remained  in  Mdar  and  Segdmet,  and  in  course  of  time  erected  a  primi- 
tive form  of  government,  directed  by  four  elders,  styled  Tuah  Campongs, 
who  ruled  under  the  Saltans  of  Johdre  until  1119  A.  H.  The  four 
eampongB  were  those  of  Pagoh,  Sungie  Ring,  Sungie  Terap,  and  Gregsik^ 

A.  H.  1119.     A  Mantri  of  high  birth  in  Johdrc,   named  Samadb 
HijA^  obtained  a  grant  of  the  territory  of  Mtiar  from  the  then  Sakan 
4  D  2 
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of  JOore,  Abdal  Jalu.  Shah  HI.  He  setded  at  a  pkoe  cbIM  Antei 
Layang  on  &e  banicB  of  tibe  riTer,  and  ruled  till  1144  A.  H.,  when  ke 
died  sQcoeeded  by  his  son  Padu'ka  Tuam  ;  who,  on  his  proceeding'  to 
the  cowt  of  Joh6r9,  on  the  occasion  of  his  father's  demise,  was  tttrest- 
ed  by  the  Sultan  Abdal  Jalil  with  the  title  of  ISmvimgimg  PeMha 
Tkm.  He  died  A.  H.  1 175,  succeeded  by  his  son  BuaoK  or  Ahok, 
who  was  confirmed  by  Sultan  Abdal  Jaul  Shah  IV.,  then  resideat 
at  Rhiot  whither  he  had  removed  from  Jokdre,  Bubok  died  at  Bimgm 
Tanjong  on  the  Miiar  river  in  1 214  A.  H.  leaving  two  sons,  Kohik 
and  Ibbahim.  The  former  went  to  Lingga  to  present  himsdf  to  Sultan 
Mahmu'd  III.  by  whom  he  was  acknowledged  as  thiord  T}itm4m§<m§  of 
MHar. 

KoNiK  died  in  1246,  A.  H.  leaving  a  son  named  Sran,  the  preseot 
chief,  who  succeeded  him  :  he  also  left  a  daughter.  Stbd  proceeded 
to  Singapore,  where  he  was  confirmed  by  the  late  Sultan,  Hussaim 
SflAH  I.,  whom  the  English  had  recently  placed  on  the  throne  of  hit 
ancestors.  From  him  he  obtained  the  ti^e  Ikmiingimg  DaUu  Sged,  - 
It  would  appear  from  what  has  been  advanced  above,  and  by  the 
subsequent  Boundary  treaties,  that  Miiar  has  always  been  feudal  to 
the  Sultan  of  Johdre  since  the  time  of  their  ancestors,  the  ancient 
sovereigns  of  Singapore  and  Malacca.  The  Dutch,  however,  when  in 
possession  of  Malacca,  appear  to  have  claimed  Mumr^  as  in  the  map 
of  Valbnttn  the  boundary  line  of  the  Dutch  territory  is  made  to 
extend  so  far  beyond  the  Muar  river  as  the  Rio  Formoeo. 

The  T\imii^ong'o  sway  is  confined  to  the  villages  immediately  on 
the  banks  of  the  Miar  river  and  on  those  of  the  stream  of  Segamet^ 
which  empties  itself  into  die  Miiar  about  12  miles  above  Pankdlamg 
K6ta.  He  appears  to  be  p<^ular  fix)m  his  easy  temper,  and  the  inha- 
bitants feel  alarmed  at  the  idea  of  any  change  being  made  in  the 
government  by  the  Sultan  of  Jokdre,  We  had  an  interview  with  this 
Malay  chief  at  a  village,  about  18  miles  up  the  river,  called  Greank* 
He  acknowledges  himself  a  vassal  of  JohSre,  and  sends  annually  to 
the  Sultan  the  amount  of  a  duty  levied  <m  the  houses  of  the  settlers 
at  Padang  (one  dollar  per  house)  and  200  gumpits  of  rice. 

Malayan  Albino, — On  landing  at  Greseik  I  was  struck  by  the  sin- 
gular appearance  of  a  Malay  lad,  an  Albino,  standing  under  the  shade 
of  a  tree  on  the  river  bank.  His  skin  was  of  a  reddish  white,  witfa 
blotches  here  and  there,  and  thinly  covered  with  short  white  hairs. 
The  eyes  were  small  and  contracted ;  the  iris  of  a  very  li^ht  vascular 
blue  ;  the  lids  red,  and  fringed  with  short  white  lashes  ;  the  eyebrows 
scant  and  of  the  same  colour ;  the  pupil  much  contracted  from  the 
light.    On  calling  him  to  come  near  he  appeared  to  be  ashamed. 
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He  evinced  an  extreme  sensibility  to  the  stimulus  of  light*  from 
whieh  he  almost  constantly  kept  his  eyes  guarded  by  shading  them 
wHJi  his  hands.  He  told  me  he  conld  see  better  than  his  neighbours 
in  imperlect  darkness,  and  best  by  moonlight,  like  the  "  moon-eyed" 
Alkm^  of  the  Isthmus  of  Darien. 

He  is  morbidly  sensitive  to  heat :  for  this  reason  and  on  account  of 
the  snperstitious  respect  with  vrhich  the  Malays  regard  him,  he  is 
seldom  employed  by  his  friends  in  outdoor  labour,  although  by  no 
means  deficient  in  physical  strength.  The  credulous  Malays  imagine 
that  ^e  Genii  have  some  fnrtive  share  in  the  production  of  such 
curiosities,  though  this  they  tell  as  a  great  secret.  To  this  day  the 
tomb  of  his  grandfather,  who  was  also  an  Albino,  is  held  sacred  by  the 
nativefi,  and  vows  (wyata)  made  at  it.  Both  his  parents  were  of  the 
usual  colour.     His  sister  is  an  Albino  like  himself. 

Albinoe,  I  believe,  are  not  common  on  the  peninsula,  nor  are  there 
any  tribes  of  them  as,  according  to  Voltaibb,  exist  in  the  midst  of 
Africa.  In  the  only  two  instances  I  recollect  observing,  the  eyes 
were,  in  both,  of  a  very  light  blue ;  the  cuticle  roughish  and  of  a 
rosy  blush,  very  different  from  that  of  the  two  African  Albinos  seen 
and  described  by  Voltairs,  and  quoted  by  Lawrvncs  ;  "  Lenr 
blancheur  n'est  pas  la  n6tre ;  rien  d'incamat,  nul  melange  de  blan^ 
et  de  bmn,  c'est  ime  cooleur  de  linge,  ou  plat6t  de  cire  blanchie  ; 
lenrs  cheveux,  leors  sourcils  sont  de  la  plus  belle  et  de  la  plus  douce 
soie ;  leurs  3reax  ne  resemblent  en  rien  k  ceux  des  autres  hommes, 
mais  ils  approchent  beaucoup  des  yeux  de  perdrix."  Essai  sur  lee 
Maare. 

WHITBI.AW  AiNSLix,  in  his  description  of  the  Albinos  of  continental 
India,  ascribes  to  them  the  same  delicacy  of  constitution  and  shyness 
observable  in  the  Malayan  Albino,  and  that  they  are  seldom  known  to 
live  to  an  advanced  age.  The  females,  he  remarks,  rardy  bear  chil- 
dren ;  but  when  they  do,  their  offspring  is  of  the  natural  colour  of 
the  cast  to  which  they  belong. 

Observatione  on  the  Mdar  river » — The  Muar  river  at  the  mouth  has 
an  apparent  width  of  about  600  yards,  and  at  Greasik  18  miles  up  the 
stream  is  about  100  yards  broad  and  7  fathoms  deep.  The  soundings 
at  the  bar  yaried  from  f  to  4  &thoms  low  water.  The  current  ran  at 
the  rate  of  2^  miles  an  hour.  It  has  its  rise,  according  to  the  natives, 
among  the  mountains  of  JeHaboo,  and  falls  into  the  sea  about  30  miles 
south-east  of  Malacca.  From  these  mountains  the  Serting  river, 
which  disembogues  itself  into  the  China  sea  at  Pahang,  and  the  Calang 
river,  which  flows  into  the  Straits  of  Malacca  near  Salangore,  have 
also  their  rise.    The  general  direction  of  the  Mdar  river  from  the 
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mouth  to  Gresnk  we  found  to  be  N.E. — ^ita  course  tortuous,  the  bankB 
for  the  most  part  low,  muddy,  and  covered,  with  the  exertion  of  the 
vicmity  of  villages  and  a  few  Ladang  clearings,  with  dense  jungle. 
Among  the  trees  near  the  river's  margin  we  observed  the  mangrow, 
the  Nipah  palm,  (the  Nypa  fruticans  of  Thunbsro,)  the  Nibomg,  (the 
Areca  Tigxilaria  of  Dr.  Jack.)  the  Api-Api,  CPyrrhmUkMS  UUeremeJ 
the  Peddda,  the  Neridi,  and  the  Edta^Biita. 

The  water  of  the  river  was  more  turbid  than  that  of  the  lAm^, 
which  might  be  owing  to  the  freshes  from  the  hills.  The  paucity  of 
cultivation,  thinness  of  population,  and  the  almost  total  absence  of 
trading  boats  and  even  fishing  canoes  on  the  river,  could  not  £ul  to 
atrike  the  most  careless  observer.  By  this  river  there  is  a  commum- 
cation,  almost  all  the  way  by  water,  with  the  eastern  coast  of  the 
peninsula,  frequently  adopted  by  the  Pahang  traders.  The  navigatkm 
was  formerly  under  the  control  of  a  Bugis  chief  named  Uncu'  Kul'na. 
who  settled  at  the  mouth  of  the  river ;  and,  after  him,  under  his  son 
Raja  las  A :  but  on  the  return  of  the  latter  to  Rhio  in  1826,  it  reverted 
to  the  Tumdngong, 

In  former  days  the  mouth  of  the  river  was  a  noted  place  of  rendez- 
vous for  the  fleets  of  the  Siamese,  and  in  later  times  of  the  Malay 
princes,  in  their  attacks  on  Malacca  during  the  Portuguese  and  Dutdi 
administrations.  The  last  instance  occurred  in  1784,  when  Rdja 
Hadji,  the  Mdda  of  HAio,  anchored  there  with  a  fleet  of  170  prows 
on  his  way  to  invade  Malacca ;  an  enterprize  in  which  he  lost  his 
life. 

Gold  Mines  of  Bukit  Rdya, — Gold  dust  is  found  a  short  distance 
from  the  left  bank  of  the  river  at  Bukit  Riga,  a  low  hill  covered  with 
forest,  which  was  pointed  out  to  us  by  the  guides.  There  were,  we 
were  told,  formerly  gold  mines  on  and  at  the  foot  of  this  hill  worked 
by  Malays,  who  were  compeUed  to  quit  them  through  the  ezactiona 
of  the  petty  chiefs.  The  Tumdngong  had  brought  down  with  him  in  his 
own  boat  to  GresM,  two  Chinese  miners,  with  the  view  of  ascertaining 
whether  any  mining  speculations  there  would  be  likely  to  turn  out 
profitably  or  otherwise.  I  have  not  heard  the  result*  Tin  is  also 
found  near  Bukit  Rdya. 

From  Greaeik  we  saw  a  range  of  hills  at  a  great  distance  running 
down  the  peninsula  in  a  south-easterly  direction,  one  of  the  highest 
of  which  is  called  Siang-battu,  the  Cave  of  the  Rock.  From  this 
mountain,  the  natives  affirm,  flow  the  rivers  of  Battu  Pakat,  (the  Rio 
Fonnoso  of  the  Portuguese,)  Ponlian,  Und^we,  Roomptn,  Beimoom,  and 
Johdre ;  the  last  of  which  streams  empties  itself  into  the  sea  at  the 
extremity  of  the  peninsula :  on  its  left  bank  stood  the  capital  of  the 
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Malay  empire  of  Johdre.  This  range  of  moimtiiBa  seenia  to  be  a 
contmuation,  if  I  may  so  term  it»  of  the  broken  chain  rooning  down 
the  peninanla  throngh  the  States  of  QtiSdah,  Permk,  Salangore,  Sungte^ 
i^ong,  Rumbifwe,  JeUaboo,  and  Srimenanti,  terminating  near  Point 
Romania,  and  probably  having  their  origin  in  the  lofty  ranges  which 
overlook  the  vast  steppes  of  Northern  Asia. 


VI. — Note  on  the  discovery  of  a  relic  of  Grecian  Sculpture  in  Upper 

India.     By  Lieut. -Col.  L.  R.  Stact.     Plate  XXXI. 

[In  a  letter  to  the  Editor,  dated  Aligarh,  29th  Febnuuy,  1836.] 

I  haye  the  pleasure  to  enclose  two  sketches  exhibiting  the  obverse  and 
reverse  of  what  appears  to  me  a  Grecian  perirranterion  (ncpi^parrnptor  ( 1 ) 
in  stone  (Italian,  tasza*).  The  block,  which  is  three  feet  in  width, 
three  feet  ten  inches  high,  and  one  foot  four  inches  thick  at  the  base, 
ia  of  the  hard  red  sandstone  with  white  spots,  which  is  found  so 
plentifnlly  in  the  Agra  district,  particularly  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Fattehpdr  Sikri^  and  of  which  the  greater  number  of  the  ancient  build* 
ings  at  Agra  are  constructed. 

This  relic  was  given  to  me  by  a  friend  at  Matkura  :  it  is  in  a  very 
mutilated  state,  but  fortunately  sufficient  development  of  it  remains 
to  determine,  I  think,  its  original  character  and  use. 

The  obverse  represents  Silinus  inebriated ;  he  is  reclining  on  a 
low  seat  or  throne,  supported  on  either  side  by  a  young  male  and 
female  Grecian.  Two  minor  figures  support  the  knees :  the  attitude 
of  SiLBNus,  the  drooping  of  the  head,  the  lips,  and  powerless  state  of 
the  limbs,  give  an  extremely  accurate  representation  of  a  drunken 
man.  The  figures  of  the  youth  and  maiden  are  also  in  appropriate 
keeping.  The  whole  ia  evidently  the  work  of  an  able  artist,  who  could 
not  possibly,  in  my  opinion,  have  been  a  native  of  Hindustan. 

The  reverse  appears  to  have  been  executed  by  a  less  skilful  person, 
and  the  figures  carry  an  Indian  style  about  them.  The  back-ground 
represents  a  grove,  and  the  trees  are  loaded  with  fruit.  Four  figures 
are  conspicuous  in  front :  on  the  Meft  hand  a  Grecian  girl,  with  short 
tnnic  and  loose  drapery  falling  to  the  ground ;  her  sandals  are  oma* 
mented ;  her  right  hand  is  grasped  by  the  right  hand  of  die  fig^e 
next  to  her,  a  young  man,  whose  apparel  is  confined  to  a  jhangi:  he 
has  a  kerchief  round  the  neck  with  a  tie  in  front  as  worn  by  sailors. 
Next  to  this  is  another  female  in  a  Grecian  dress  :  she  would  seem  to 
right,  who  is  in  the  act  of  putting  on  woman's  attire.    The  bracelets 

.  (1)  Vide  Pottbe's  Grecian  Antiquities,  toI.  i.  pp.  224  and  262. 
•  Vide  MoBss'  Antiqna  Vaiet,  PI.  95. 
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be  higUy  MMuied  with  the  penoQ  (a  young  man)  isizaediately  ob  her 
of  this  Ismale  reaeh  half  way  to  the  elbow,  and  are  moet  elaborately 
and  beautifvUy  esecnted,  but  the  appearance  of  this  figure  is  less 
elegant  tiian  that  on  the  extreme  left.  At  the  feet  of  the  group  are 
goblets.     The  heads  of  the  figures  are  bound  with  vine  leaves. 

The  figures  on  the  obverse-are  on  a  larger  scale  than  those  on  the 
reverse :  the  deficiency  on  the  reverse  is  supplied  by  trees,  forming  a 
grove.  The  whole  supports  a  circular  bason  or  font  measuring  sixteen 
inches  in  diameter,  and  which  must  have  been  origfinally  about  eight 
inches  in  depth.  As  already  noticed,  this  relic  is  sadly  mutilated, 
and  it  is  probable  the  bigotry  of  Muhammadans,  (who  peibaps  consi- 
dered the  work  connected  with  Hindu  idolatry,)  occasioned  the  injury 
done  to  the  faces  and  breasts  of  all  the  figures  and  a  great  part  of 
the  bowl.  Enough,  however,  remains  to  identify  it  as  r^presentiiig 
a  scene  in  the  Bacchanalian  festivals. 

For  the  present  I  wiU  simply  add,  that  should  this  piece  of  sculp* 
ture  prove  to  be  what  I  conjecture  it  to  be,  the  correctness  of  Wuton 
and  JoNis'  (2)  opmions  will  be  strongly  evidenced,  when  they  apsoitpd 
a  similarity  of  the  gods  of  the  Greeks  and  Indians,  and  that  this  led 
to  intermarriages,  and  thus  the  former  merged  into  and  were  ulti'- 
mately  lost  sight  of  in  the  Indian  community.  (8) 


NoTK. — ^The  discovery  of  a  piece  of  sculpture  bearing  evident 
reference  to  Greek  mythology,  if  not  boasting  as  unequivocally  <d 
the  beauty  and  perfection  of  Grecian  sculpture,  might  excite  less 
surprize  after  the  elaborate  display  we  have  lately  had  of  ooina 
found  in  Upper  India  and  in  the  Panj£b  with  Grecian  l^enda,  and 
a  combination  of  Hindu  and  Greek  deities.  Yet,  in  fact,  the  latter 
ofier  no  explanation  to  the  former — on  the  contrary,  they  relate 
exclusively  to  a  period  comparatively  modem,  when  the  worship  of 
Mithra  spread  through  the  world  with  the  rapidity  of  the  element  of 
which  he  was  the  type,  and  superseded  in  a  great  measure  the  mora  an- 
cient superstitions  ;  whereas  the  worship  of  Baochua— orof  Silvnus.  bis 
wine-inspired  counsellor,  must  belong  to  a  much  more  remote  period—-* 
nor  can  we  trace  any  clue  to  it  in  the  present  mythcdogy  of  tiM 
Hindus.  True  there  have  been  traditions  preserved  in  the  West,  of 
Bacchus'  expedition  to  India,  and  of  the  easy  conquest  every  whem 
following  the  steps  of  the  hero  who  could  make  rivers  run  wi& 
wine — ^and  fought  with  an  army  of  laughing  Baochantee  and  satyrs. 

(2)  Vol.  i.  p.  221,  Asi&tic  Researches. 

(3)  This  opinion  of  Wilton's  is  quoted  in  CoNDsa's  History  of  India.     I 
cannot  immediately  say  in  which  vol.  of  the  At.  ftesearcbcs  it  is  to  be  fouDd. 
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The  Dionysiacs  of  Nonnus  have  been  quoted  by  Colonel  Wilvobd, 
and  analysed  by  Professor  Wilson  in  our  Researches — but  withoat 
hinting  at  their  hero  having  been  grafted  on  the  pantheistic  system 
of  India.  Nishapur,  D4va-Nahushanagar,  and  other  towns,  have  been 
pointed  out  as  the  site  of  Nysa,  Nicea,  or  Dionysiopolis,  where  the 
extravagant  rites  of  Dionysos'  worship  were  celebrated  with  the 
greatest  pomp : — where,  according  to  some  authorities,  he  was  bom — 
where,  according  to  others,  he  founded  a  city  in  honor  of  a  damsel, 
NicAA,  whom  he  encountered  in  his  expedition  through  Persia  and 
Bnctria : — but  all  is  vague  and  uncertain  on  the  subject.  The  Indian 
origin  indeed  of  the  religion  of  Bacchus,  long  ago  asserted  and 
believed,  has  lately  come  to  be  suspected  from  the  want  of  any 
arguments  in  its  favor  but  a  few  slight  resemblances  of  names  and 
ceremonies.  Professor  A.  W.  Schlbgbl  expressly  denies  in  his 
Indian  Library,  that  the  Greeks  had,  previous  to  the  conquests  of 
Alxxandbr,  any  idea  of  an  expedition  of  Bacchus  to  or  from  India'*'. 
The  author  on  whose  authority  this  opinion  is  repeated,  Mr.  T. 
Kbiohtlbt,  thus  traces  the  origin  of  the  confusion  : — 

''  When  Albxandbr  and  his  army  had  penetrated  to  the  modern 
Cdbul,  they  found  ivy  and  wild  vines  on  the  side  of  Mount  Merus 
and  on  the   banks   of  the  Hydaspes:  they   also   met  processions, 
accompanied  by  the  sound  of  drums  and  parti-colored  dresses,  like 
those  worn  in  the  Bacchic  orgies  of  Greece  and  Lesser  Asia.     The 
flatterers  of  the  conqueror  took  thence  occasion  to  fable  that  Diontsius 
had,  like  Hbrculbs  and  their  own  great  Icing,  marched  as  a  conqueror 
throughout  the  east:  had  planted  there  the  ivy  and  the  vine,  had 
built  the  city  of  Nysa,  and  named  the  fountain  Merus  from  the  circum- 
stance of  his  birth  from  the  thigh  of  Zeus.     At  length,  during  the 
time  of  the  Grseco-Bactric  kingdom,  some  Greek  writers,  on  whom 
it  is  probable  the  Brahmans  imposed,  as  they  have  since  done  on  the 
Enghsht*  ga^e  out  that  Dionysus  was  a  native  Indian,  who  having 
taught  the  art  of  wine- making  in  that  country,  made  a  conquering 
expedition  through  the  world  to  instruct  mankind  in  the  culture  of 
the  vine  and  other  useful  arts.     And  thus  the  cult  are  of  the  vine 
came  to  Greece  from  a  land  which  does  not  produce  that  plant ! 
This  last  is  the  absurd  hypothesis  which  we  have  seen  renewed  in 
our  own  days,  and  supported  by  all  the  efforts  of  ingenious  ety- 
mology !** 

Colonel  Stacy's  group  may  throw  a  new  light  on  this  curious 
question.  There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  personage  represented 
by  the  principal  figure — ^his  portly  carcass,  drunken  lassitude,  and 

*  Kbiobtljbt's  Mythology  of  Greece,  170.        f  AUadlng  to  Col.  Wjlforo. 
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wine-wreathed  forehead,  stamp  the  individaal :  while  the  drapery  of 
hifl  attendants  pronounces  them  at  least  to  be  foreign  to  India,  what- 
ever may  be  thought  of  Skjubnus'  own  costume,  which  is  certainly  highly 
orthodox  and  Brahmanical.  If  the  sculptor  were  a  Greek,  his  taste 
had  been  somewhat  tainted  by  the  Indian  beau  ideal  of  female  beauty 
-*4n  other  respects  his  proportions  and  attitudes  are  good — ^nay,  supe- 
rior to  any  specimen  of  pure  Hindu  sculpture  we  possess :  and  consi- 
dering the  object  of  the  g^oup — to  support  a  sachficial  vase  (probably 
of  the  juice  of  the  grape) — it  is  excellent.  It  would  be  time  well  be- 
stowed to  survey  all  the  temples  and  antiquities  of  MathurUp  in  search 
for  other  specimens  of  Grecian  art.  Colonel  Stact  can  have  no 
gpreater  inducement  to  undertake  tliis  pleasing  task,  than  the  posses- 
sion of  the  highly  interesting  relic  which  we  have  made  a  faint  at- 
tempt to  introduce  to  the  eye  of  our  readers  in  the  accompanying 
lithograph. — En. 


VII. — Description  of  some  Grasses  which  form  part  of  the  Vegetation  im 
the  Jheels  of  the  district  of  Sylhet.  By  William  Griffiths,  Esq. 
Assistant  Surgeon,  Madras  Establishment. 

ZizANiA  ?  ciLiATA.   Sprsng  Sgst.  ii,  p.  136;  Kunth  Agr,p,lO. 

Lbbrsia  CILIATA.    Roxb.  Fl,  Ind.  p.  207. 

PHARva  ciLiATUB.    Rctz,  Obs,  5.  p.  23. 

Gramen  in  aquoais  proveniens,  culmis  gracilibus  ba&i  longe  repen* 
tibus,  articulis  cylindraceis  pubescentibus,  caeterum  Isevibus. 

Folia  subglaucescentia,  linearia,  acuta,  supra  lineata  et  tactu  scabnt, 
margine  subsimplici  scabro. 

Spicae  paucse,  distantes,  subsecundBC,  in  paniculam  nutantem  alter* 
natim  dispositse. 

Spiculae  solitarise,  in  apice  cyathiformi  pediceUi  curvati  articiilatce» 
subsessiles,  uniflorse. 

Glumoe  nullse,  nisi  cupulam  membranaceam  apicis  pediceUi  glomam 
existimes. 

Palese  2,  chartaceo-coriacese,  compresso-carinatse,  muticse,  obtuse 
mucronatse,  brevissime  stipitatse,  stipite  crasso  rotundato ;  exterior 
5-venia,  vend  medid,  (carin*&)  duabusque  marginalibus  denticulato- 
ciliatis,  duabus  intermediis  subglabris,  interveniis  scabris ;  interior 
3-venia,  pauUo  brevior,  carin&  deaticulato-ciliatA,  interveaio  scabro, 
caeterum  Iseviuscula. 

Lodiculse  2  camosse,  acinaciformes,  integrse,  glabrae. 

Stamina  6,  antheris  longe  exsertis. 
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OTarinm  ovato-oblongum,  glabmm.  StyU  2.  Stigmata  plumosa, 
divisionibuB  ramosis,  ratione  stylorum  longa. 

Caryopsis  .... 

Legimufl  in  aqnosis  Jmnalpore,  in  plagis  inundatis,  Jheels  vema- 
cule  dictis,  Sylhet  confinibus ;  in  collibus  Khasiensibus  prope  Nunklow  ; 
et  nuperius  in  regione  Assamica  alta ;  annis  1835-36. 

With  regard  to  this  grass,  we  have  Mr.  Brown's  authority  (Prodr. 
Fl.  Nov.  HoU.  ed.  Nees  1.  p.  67,  snb  LeptaspideJ  for  its  being 
totally  distinct  from  Pharus,  to  which  it  was  originally  referred 
by  Rbtzius.  Mr.  Brown  likewise  points  out  (loc.  cit.)  that  this  and 
the  succeeding,  if  not  retainable  in  Zizania,  will  constitute  a  distinct 
genus.  It  will  be  seen  that  I  have  ventured  to  go  farther,  and  I  am 
only  deterred  from  characterizing  this  as  itself  distinct,  by  the  diflEL- 
culty  I  find  in  distinguishing  it  from  Leersia,  with  which  genus  I  am 
only  acquainted  through  M.  Kunth'b  Agrostographia.  Its  obvious 
affinity  is  with  Oryza,  from  the  awnless  varieties  of  which  it  only  dif- 
fers in  the  total  absence  of  glumes ;  the  presence  of  the  membranous 
cup  terminating  the  pedicel  in  Oryza  proving,  that  it  is  not  to  be  consi- 
dered as  a  modification  of  these  envelopes. 

FoTAMOCHLOA.  Griff. 
Syst.  Linn.  Hexandria  Digynia.   Order,  Nat.    Graminea,  Juss. 

Spiculae  uniflorse.  Glumse  nullse.  Palese  2  membranaceo-chartaceae, 
carinatse,  apertae,  exteriore  in  aristam  productA.  Lodiculse  2.  Stamina 
6.  Styli  2.  Stigmata  plumosa. 

Caryopsis 

Gramen  fluitans  ope  vaginarum  cellulosarum,  dense  csespitosum. 
Folia  lata;   ligula  obsoleta.     Panicula  effusa  erecta;  pedicelh  infra 

medium  constricti. 

PoTAMOCHLOA  Rbtzii.  Griff. 

Zizania  ?  aristata.  Kvmth,  Agr,  p.  10. 
Lbbrbia  aristata.  Roxb.  Flor.  Ind.  2.  p.  207. 
Pharus  arista tus.  Retz,  Obs.  5,  23,  ex  Kunth. 
Hab.    In  aquis   stagnantibus    prope    Jumalpore,   et    copiosissime 
in   inundatis,  Jheels  dictis,   Sylhet   confinibus.     liCgimus  florentem 

Septembre,  1835. 

Culmi  emersi  viz  pedales,  glabri.  Immersi  longissimi,  hinc  illinc 
radiculas  capillaceo-divisas  emittentes. 

Vaginae  immersse  vel  semi-immersae  quam  maxime  cellulose,  in- 
crassatae  et   quasi    inflatae ;    emersae  longiores   cylindraceae,  minus 

cellulosas. 
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Folia  in  ezemplaribus  spontaneis  semper  emersa  et  erecta'*',  laiiceo- 
lata,  basi  cordata,  obtusa,  apice  sub-cucullata,  rigida,  suprk  tacta 
ecabra. 

Panicula  erecta,  axi  ad  ejus  originem  subito  angustat^ ;  rami  infimi 
Bubverticillati,  divaricati,  superiores  alternantes,  asceadentes. 

Spiculae  ramis  adpressse,  subsecuudae,  inferiores  gemiaatse,  ina^ua- 
liter  pedicellatae,  superiores  solitariae  longius  pedicellatae. 

-  Pedicelli  clavati,  infra  medium  constricti,  ibidemque  aunulo  rubro 
insigniti,  spicularum  infimarum  curvati. 

Palese  sessiles,  apicum  pedicellorum  cootinuse !  vix  compresss ; 
exterior  major  5-veDia,  venis  denticulato-ciliatis,  caeterum  parce  hirta ; 
ariQta  continua,  recta,  scabra,  paleam  excedens ;  interior  mutica,  acu- 
minata, S-venia,  caring  denticulato-scabr&,  venis  lateralibus  Isevibixs, 
pallidis. 

Lodiculae  2,  subacinaciformes,  magnse,  extrorsum  gibbosse  et  car- 
nosae,  introrsum  sub-membranaceae,  glabrae  vel  apice  ciliatae. 

Stamina  6.     FUamenta  longe  exscrta.  Antherae  lineares,  longae. 
Ovarium  oblougum,  glabrum. 
Stigmata  ratione  stylorum  longiuscula. 
Caryopsis  non  visa  ;  stipitata  ? 

It  is  tbis  genus  that  appears  to  me  allied  to  Zizanta,  It  differs, 
I  conceive,  materially  from  the  preceding  in  habit,  in  the  shape  and 
consistence  of  the  paleae,  which  are  open  during  the  period  of  inflo- 
rescence, and  in  the  outer  one  being  awned. 

VoBsiA.     Wall,  et  Griff.  Mss, 
Syst.  Linn.  Triandria  Digynia, 
Ordo.  Nat.  Graminea,  Jussieu, 

Char.  Gen. — Spica  compressa,  articulata,  rachi  flexuosi  excavati. 
Spiculae  in  singulo  articulo  duae,  alter&  sessili,  alter&  pediceUata,  biflorse. 
Glumae  2  dissimiles,  exterior  cbartaceo-cartilaginea,  plana,  apice  in 
cuspidem  producta ;  interior  chartacea,  mutica,  carinato-navicularis. 
Flosculi  hyaliui,  mutici;  superior  (interior)  hermaphroditus  (in  spi- 
cula  pedicellata  ssepius  masculus),  bivalvis  3-veniu8.  Lodiculae  2, 
cuneatae,  dentatae.  Stamina  3.  Styli  2.  Stigmata  plumosa.  Caryopsis.  . 
Flosculus  inferior  masculus,  bivalvis,  bivenius  ! 
Gramen  procerum,  fluitans,  caespitosum. 

Culmi  3 — 4-stachyi.  Folia  longissima,  acuminatissima,  plana,  veii4 
central!  crass^  alb«l.  Ligula  indivisa,  dense  ciliata.  Diximus  in  okemo- 
riam  b.  Johannis  Georgii  Vossii,  poetae  Germanorum  dulcissinai,  era- 

*  In  ezemplaribus  in  horto  botuiico  Calcattie  cultis  natantia,  obloiig^ora  et 
tenariora. 
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ditissimi,  poematum  graecorumet  latinonim,  imprimis  Georg^ci  Virgi- 
liani  translatoris  et  commentatoris  locupletissimi,  rerum  botanicarum 
et  agrestium  insigniter  periti. 

VossiA  PROCERA.     Wall,  et  Griff,  Mss, 

IscHiBMUM  cuspiDATUM,  Roxh,  Flor.  Ind,  ed.  Carey,  1.  p.  325. 
Kunth,  Agr.  1.  p.  516. 

Hab.  In  inundatis  vemacule  J  heels  dictis  prope  Hubbeganje,  flumi- 
nis  Barak,  Bengalse  orientalis.  Florentem  invenimus  mense  Septem- 
bris,  1835. 

Gramen  glaucescens,  in  aquis  stagnantibus  leniter  fluentibus  pro- 
fun  dis  nascens.  Colmi  immersi  longissimi,  crassi,  cellulosi,  radi- 
cnlas  capillaceas  ad  geniculas  emittentes,  emerai  3 — 4-pedales,  vagi- 
nis  laxis,  compressiusculis,  tactu  scabris  undique  tecti.  Vagina- 
ram  axillae  gemmiferse  ;  colla  dense  barbata.  Ligula  brevis  truncata. 
Folia  linear!,  ensiformia,  basi  subcordata,  longissiroe  snbnlato- acu- 
minata, 2,  2^  pedalia,  snpra  parce  pubescentia,  infra  glabra,  ven& 
centrali  crassft,  alb&,  supra  planft,  subtus  prominulft,  marginibus  car- 
tilagineis  antrorsum  denticulatis. 

Spice  terminales,  binae  vel  temse,  rarius  quatemse,  dig^tatae,  6 — 8- 
unciales,  patentee,  subnutantes,  laterales  subsessiles,  rudimento  altering 
interdam  adjecto,  terminalis  peduncnlata,  insertionibus  cartilagineis 
plus  minus  hispidis.  Rachis  introrsum  planiuscula,  eztrorsum  con- 
vexa ;  flexuris  dextrorsis  sinistrorsisque,  marginibus  scabris.  Spiculse 
pedicellatse,  infimse  summseque  tabescentes.  Pedicelli  spicularum  inferio- 
rum  articulis  pauUo  longiores.  Gluma  exterior  dorso  plana,  venoso- 
Btriata,  apice  producta  in  cuspidem  ensiformem,  longam,  glumam 
ipsam  fere  bis  superantem,  rectam,  vel  subundalatam,  venoso-striatam, 
marginibus  denticulato-scabris. 

Interior  navicularis,  carin&  obliqui  a  medio  supr&  scabra,  breviter 
mucronata,  irregulariter  venosa,  ven&  centrali  nunc  incomplete,  inter- 
mediis  incompletis  et  ssepius,  prsesertim  spiculse  sessilis,  cum  vena  cen- 
trali arcuatim  confluentibus. 

Palese  flosculi  exterioris  masculi  membranacese,  complanatse,  biveniae ! 
exterior  apiculo  brevi  pubescente :  marginibus  mutuo  involutis  sub- 
ciliatis.y 

Lodicul»  2,  carnosee,  maximse,  cuneatse,  angustiores  quam  in  flosculo 
hermaphrodito,  dentatse.  Antheree  longe  exsertse,  lineares,  lutese. 
Pollen  globosum,  in%quale,  Iseve.     Rudimentum  foeminei  nullum. 

Palese  floscnli  interioris  hermaphroditi  consimiles,  sed  exterior  trive- 
nia.  Lodiculae  staminaque  ut  in  mare.  Ovarium  subobovatum, 
glabrum.     Styli  duo,  umbone  nuUo  interjecto. 
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Stigmata  ratione  stylomm  longa,  ramis  deaticnlatiB.   Caryopsifl. . . 

Spiculse  stipitatae  flosculi  minores,  et  euperior  interior  rarius  her- 
maphrodituB. 

Obfi.  Genas  habitu  quodammodo  Tripsaci,  Hemarthriae  aocedens. 
Bed  discrepans  praecipue  pedicellis  flosculorum  exteriorum  glomisqae 
interioribus  spicularum  sessiliaiD  solutis,  nee  axi  adnatis,  floscnlisqae 
cxterioribus  bipaleaceis  masculis,  nee  unipaleaceis  neutris.  Ab 
Iscbaemo  difTert  pnecipue  pale&  exteriore  floscoli  bermapbroditi  (sape- 
rioris)  mutic^. 

Panicum  BaaNONiANuif.   WalL  H  Griff,  Mas. 

Panienli  effasft,  spiculis  1  vel  2  infimis  sessilibuB  et  in  axis  excava- 
tionibus  seminidulantibas,  reliquis  exsertis  ssepissime  solitariia,  rachiUA 
in  arlstam  spicnlam  duplo  superantem  producti.  foliis  linearibua  3- 
veniiB  vaginisque  glabris,  ligulis  3-dentati8. 

Hab.  In  aquis  leniter  currenttbus  profondis  plagarum  Bheels  dicta- 
rum  prope  Croalnagar ;  florens  Septembre.* 

Gramen  fluitans :  culmi  longisBimi,  compreBfiiuscnli,  ad  geniculos  ra* 
dicanteB.  Vaginamm  colla  nuda.  Ligulse  dens  intermedins  minor.  Folia 
linearia,  2 — S-uncialia,  obtusiuscnla,  3-yenia,  marginibussubsimpliciboB 
denticulatis.  Panicula  terminalis,  ambitu  ovata,  subglabra.  axi  infeme 
tetragoniL  et  excavatlL.  Spicnlse  1  vel  2  infimee  in  excayationibiis  aemi- 
nidulantes  ;  reliquse  exsertse  ssepissime  aolitarige ;  racbiUa  scabra  ultra 
spiculam  quamque  si  unica,  ultra  terminalem  si  geminata,  in  aristam 
sttbulatam,  antrorsum  denticulatam  producta.  Gluma  exterior  minima, 
membranaoea,  evenia,  Bubcrenulata,  decolorata;  interior  lanceolata, 
acuta,  mutica,  Tenosa  (sub-lS-venia,)  marginibus  parum  iuTolutts 
Bubciliatis.  Flosculi  disBimiles;  exterior  masculns,  duplo  triplove 
major :  palea  exterior  glumse  interiori  similis.  Bed  scabrellaet  margined 
magis  involuti ;  interior  duplo  minor  breviorque,  membranacea»  glabf«» 
apice  bifida,  dente  setiformi  minimo  interdom  interjecto,  Tenis  2 
indistinctis  infra  apicem  evanidis.  Lodiculfle  2,  palese  interiori  omnino 
extemae,  oblongse,  subrbomboidese,  integrse.  Stamina  3,  aaUieria 
rubro-Banguineis.  Palese  floris  interioris  foeminei  membranacese,  mu» 
ticse,  ovato-lanoeolate,  exterior  evenia !  interior  latior,  magis  obtusa  et 
involuta,  incomplete  bivenia.  Staminum  rudimenta  tria.  Lodiculae 
2  angustse,  interdnm  ooalitse  ?  Styli  2,  imft  baai  coalid,  longi ;  stigmata 
plumoBa,  purpurascentia,  ratione  stylorum  longissima.  Caryopsis  non 
visa. 

Tliis  species  belongs  to  tbe  last  section  of  tbis  extensive  genus,  as 
given  in  Mr.  BaowN's  Prodromus  ;  it  is  interesting,  as  it  seems  to  be 
the  only  Bpecies  of  the  section  hitherto  found  out  of  New  Holland. 


_  I 
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In  the  disposition  of  the  sexes  it  agrees  with  Isachne,  but  differs 
from  it  in  habit,  in  the  relative  size  of  its  glumes^  and  in  the  consist- 
ence of  its  paleae.  From  Chamaeraphis  this  section  differs  only,  we 
are  told  by  Mr.  Brown,  in  the  number  of  its  styles.  The  curious 
prolongation  of  the  rachilla  beyond  the  terminal  spicula  likewise 
occnrs  in  some  genuine  Panica. 

aiFSaBNCKB. 

Plate  XXin.  Vosaia  procera.  Figs.  1,  2.  Portions  of  a  spike  viewed  on 
diifereot  faces.  3,  Spicula  detached.  4,  Exterior  glome  Tiewed  on  its  inner 
face.  5,  Oater  palea  of  the  inner  hermaphrodite  flower  three> veined  (by  a  fanlt 
Id  the  transfer  the  central  vein  in  the  original  drawing  has  been  left  ont.)  6, 
Inner  palea  of  ditto  two-Teined.  7,  Outer  palea  of  exterior  male  flower,  two- 
veined.  8,  Inner  ditto,  two-veined.  9,  Inner  glume,  viewed  laterally  and  on  its  in- 
ner face.  10,  Pollen.  11,  Ovarium,  or  rather  Pistillnm,  with  the  two  lodiculae  and 
the  three  filaments  in  situ.  12,  Outer  view  of  loJicala.  13,  Inner  view  of 
ditto,  the  lateral  stamina  separate  with  these.  14,  Portion  of  a  branch  of 
the  stigma. 

PUU€  XXIV.  Left  half.  Zinnia?  ciliaris.  Fig.  1,  Spicule.  2,  Apex  of 
pedicel,  much  enlarged.  3,  Ditto  with  lower  portion  of  the  outer  palea.  4, 
Lateral  view  of  inner  palea.  6,  Lateral  view  of  lodiculse,  stamina  and  pistillum  ; 
pales  removed.  6,  Pollen.  7,  Pistillum.  8,  Portion  of  a  branch  of  the  stigma. 
9f  Genitalia,  relative  situation,  from  a  young  spicula ;  anthers  removed,  and 
the  lodiculae  displaced. 

The  same  plate,  right  half.  Potamochloa  Retzii.  Fig.  1 ,  Spicula  with  its 
pedieel,  that  of  the  aeeond  pedicel  removed  at  the  time  of  expansion.  2,  Portion 
of  the  pedicel,  shewing  the  eonstmction.  3,  Outer  palea,  dorsal  face.  4.  Inner 
ditto  ditto.  5,  Ovarium,  stamina  and  lodiculse,  the  two  former  in  situ,  the  latter 
displaced.  6,  Pollen.  7,  Ovarium,  styles  and  stigmata  with  the  lodiculs  in  situ. 
8,  One  of  the  divisions  of  the  stigma.  9,  Lodicula,  inner  face. 


VIII. — Notes  on  Delhi  Point,  Pulo-Tinghie,  SfC,  and  on  some  Pelagic 
Fossil  remainSffound  in  the  rocks  ofPulo-Ledah,  By  Wm.  Bland,  Esq. 
Surgeon  H.  M.  S.  Wolf, 

[Accomptnying  specimens  presented  to  the  As.  Soc.  4th  July,  and  deposited  ii» 
the  Museum,  next  to  those  presented  by  Dr.  Ward  from  Penang  and  Queda.] 

Where  the  Malay  peninsula  terminates  in  the  China  sea,  there  is 
a  tongue  of  land,  called  by  the  natives  Delhi  Point,  somewhere  about 
104  £.  longitude,  for  it  is  not  very  correctly  laid  down.  Reefs  are 
found  here,  running  to  the  southward  and  eastward,  upwards  of  a 
mile  at  low  water.  Along  shore,  for  the  space  of  two  or  three  miles, 
is  strewed  with  large  masses  of  scorite  many  feet  thick,  hard,  and 
emitting  a  metaUic  sound.  Specimens  Nos.  1  and  4  will  show  the 
kind  of  vesicular  masses  mentioned ;  long  lines  of  perpendicular  strata 
are  found  stretching  generally  parallel  to  the  shore,  from  three  to 
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eighteen  inches  in  thickness,  of  which  No.  6  is  a  specimen.  Indu- 
rated clayslate.  No.  9,  is  likewise  seen  in  layers  running  parallel,  and 
in  juxta-position  to  Nos.  1  and  2,  of  a  few  inches  in  hreadth.  Quartz 
was  found.  No.  5,  in  layers  from  one  to  two  inches  in  thickness, 
accompanying  the  others  and  occasionally  crossing  them,  and  sigain 
continuing  its  course  :  imbedded  masses  of  siliceous  matter  occarred 
both  in  the  scoria  and  in  the  strata.  A  nucleus,  five  or  six  feet  in 
diameter,  was  examined,  which  presented  the  appearance  as  if  lava 
in  a  liquid  form  had  been  forced  up  from  below,  with  a  gyrating^ 
motion  ;  circular  layers  having  different  shades  of  colour  becoming 
wider  and  more  extended,  and  were  found  edging  away  into  straight 
lines  parallel  to  the  other  strata.  Of  the  tube  marked  No.  2,  many 
were  found  from  half  an  inch  to  two  inches  diameter ;  whilst  No.  3 
was  got  at  the  outer  edge  of  the  stratification.  Of  the  remarkable 
specimen  No.  10,  abundance  were  seen,  always  standing  up  an  edge : 
above  the  general  level,  and  occasionally  many  feet  in  length,  a  piece 
might  be  found  large  enough  to  furnish  forth  the  reticulations  of  a 
good-sized  Gothic  window. 

At  the  N.E.  point  of  the  reef,  within  a  few  yards  of  the  sandy 
beach,  and  dry  at  low  water,  was  found  a  fossil  tree,  of  which  No. 
11  is  a  specimen,  standing  at  least  15  feet  high  and  of  considerable 
diameter,  attached  to  a  mass  of  rock  of  the  same  kind,  and  so  good 
was  the  resemblance  to  a  decayed  tree,  that  some  of  the  seamen 
called  out.  '  Come  and  see  a  tree  grilled  into  stone  by  the  heat.'  The 
fossil  in  question  must  have  been  in  a  decayed  state  previous  to  its 
exposure  to  the  mineralizing  process,  and  it  is  the  more  remarkaUe, 
as  it  now  stands,  to  all  appearance,  as  it  originally  stood  when  alive  : — 
it  is  the  same  as  No.  9,  composed  of  argillaceous  schist.  A  specimen 
of  coral  No.  7,  which  has  been  exposed  to  the  same  general  igneous 
agency  as  the  masses  scattered  around,  and  found  in  the  masses 
themselves,  Madrepore  No.  8,  but  the  whole  of  the  reef  has  coral  of 
recent  growth  scattered  over  it,  in  all  states  and  ages.  Our  stay  on 
this  point  only  extended  to  a  few  hours  :  little  opportunity  was  given 
for  minute  observation,  but  it  is  a  field  well  worthy  the  attention  of 
future  travellers  in  that  quarter. 

PnlO'Tinghie  will  be  found  in  the  charts  to  the  northward  and  east- 
ward of  Delhi  Point :  this  island  rises  to  a  considerable  altitude,  and 
terminates  in  a  graceful  truncated  cone,  with  a  lower  cone  seen  to  die 
southward  of  the  former.  The  general  surface  presents  irregular  ridges 
radiating  from  the  cone  as  a  centre,  running  down  to  the  circumfier- 
ence,  i.  e.  the  water's  edge,  which  disposition  of  sur^ce  often  obtains 
in  volcanic  islands.     Be  this,  however,  as  it  may ;  we  found  Pjdo^ 
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Tinykie  densely  covered  with  jungle»  most  diflScult  to  penetrate,  with- 
out more  time  than  our  public  duties  permitted  ;  hence  the  specimens 
are  not  numerous,  and  were  found  along  shore,  generally  from  masses 
IjTing  about.  No  stratum  was  seen.  The  island  terminates  to  the  east- 
ward in  a  high  reddish  coloured  diff,  but  at  which  we  had  no  oppor- 
tunity of  landing. 

Nine  specimens  marked  Pigeon  island,  from  a  moderately  high 
and  clifiy  islet  some  miles  to  the  southward  of  FulO'Trnghie,  obtaining 
its  name  from  the  abundance  of  a  fine  cream-coloured  pigeon,  having 
the  wings  and  tail  tipped  with  black ;  the  same  bird  which  is  found 
on  the  small  islands  on  the  Teiuuterim  coast.  No.  25,  from  a  large 
mass  partly  beneath  the  surface  of  the  sea.  21,  high  chS&  around, 
as  well  as  No.  22. 

.  Returning  from  the  eastward*  we  had  an  opportunity  of  examining 
a  group  of  small  islands  calle4  Puh^Ronumia.  These  islets,  about 
two  miles  to  the  southward  of  Point  RoMonia  on  the  Malay  peninsula, 
are  partially  covered  with  wood,  and  appear  to  be  formed  chiefly  of 
granite  of  two  kinds,  which  was  seen  checquered  by  fissures  in  all 
directions,  and  intersected  by  Nos.  34  and  35,  found  standing  above 
the  general  level  in  narrow  ridges,  the  granite  being  more  easily 
disintegrated  than  the  intersections  themselves.  No.  31  found  in 
layers  of  various  ^thickness,  and  No.  29  in  large  irregular  masses 
some  15  fleet  in  length,  on  shore  or  partly  immersed  in  the  sea. 

Enclosed  are  thirty  specimens,  from  a  remarkable  group  of  islands, 
lying  between  Jan  SaUxng,  (Junk  Ceylpn)  and  Pulo^Pinang,  parallel  to 
the  kingdom  of  Qwidah  and  in  sight  of  the  mainland.  Passing  over  ma- 
ny islands  visited,  all  of  which  will  be  found  worthy  the  attention  of  the 
geologist,  and  the  ornithologist,  as  well  as  the  conchologist,  I  shall 
only  mention  PulO'Ledah,  as  one  of  considerable  importance,  from 
the  circumstance. of  peli^c  fossil  remains  being  found  in  the  rocks. 

PulO'  Ledah  <j^c2ara/, literally  in  theMalay  language, '  Tongue  island  in 
shore,'  to  distinguish  this  from  another  Puio- Ledah  delaut,  or  '  Tongue 
island  at  sea/  This  island  is  about  a  mile  and  a  half  in  circumference, 
and  rises  to  the  height  of  4  or  500  feet,  crowned  by  a  castellated 
looking  rock  with  perpendicular  strata  :  the  whole  appears  composed 
of  limestone,  having  a  considerable  proportion  of  siliceous  matter 
deposited  in  it,  with  veins  of  quartz  a  few  inches  in  breadth  occa- 
sionally intersecting  it.  The  general  rock  was  found  stratified  from 
one  to  three  or  four  feet  in  thickness,  lying  at  an  angle  about  45^ 
dipping  to  the  eastward  ;  all  the  surface,  wherever  exposed,  is  rough 
and  uneven,  of  which  Nos.  15  and  24  are  specimens.  Numerous  caverns 
were  found  whose  roofs  not  being  so  exposed  were,  more  smooth, 
4  9 
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which  caves  hare  been  evidently  formed  by  the  action  of  the  waves 
impinging  against  the  rocks  ;  which  action  is  still  going  on  in  certain 
situations.  Some  caverns  were  situated  higher  up,  and  not  now  exposed 
to  the  same  agency,  but  it  was  noticed  in  a  fsw  of  them  that  the 
entrances  were  smooth,  similar  to  those  in  varioas  parts  of  the  world, 
which  have  been  used,  and  smoothed  down  by  the  ingress  and  egveaa 
of  wild  animals  :  it  turned  out,  however,  in  this  case,  dmt  the  agent 
that  had  worn  these  entrances  was  man  himself,  for  these  oaves 
furnish  him  with  troglodytic  abodes  during  the  season  for  coHecthig 
the  nests  of  the  Hinmdo  escidenta. 

Your  attention  may  be  more  particularly  called  to  the  north  side 
of  Puh'LetUih,  where  will  be  found  large  masses  of  the  same  rock, 
from  20  to  30  feet  in  length  and  breadth,  and  10  feet  in  thickness, 
lying  in  juxta-position,  and  no  doubt  originally  deposited  en  masse, 
but  having  been  raised  unequally,  have  been  broken  into  their  prascnt 
form  and  appearance.  These  masses  were  found  rich  in  fossil  remains  s 
quantities  of  testaceous  deposits  were  seen  in  all  directions,  partly 
above  the  general  surface,  undergoing  disintegration  along  with  tiie 
matrix  in  which  they  were  imbedded.    Of  the  fossil  nautilus.  No.  16, 
many  were  seen,  as  well  as  some  others,  concM'ning  which  some 
doubt  may  remain  whether  or  not  they  are  ammonites.    As  to  the 
nautilus  no  doubt  can  exist,  for  the  plain  concave  septse  dividing  the 
chambers  of  the  shell  are  well  marked,  with  the  siphunde  in  the 
middle.  Had  time  and  better  tools  permitted,  better  specimens  would 
have  been  procured ;  but  the  matrix  was  found  very  indurated,  and 
it  requires  time  to  take  such  specim^M  out  of  hard  stone,  in  a  perfect 
state.     The  labourer,  always  worthy  of  his  hire,  would  here  be  richly 
repaid  for  his  time  and  trouble. 

I  add  the  rough  sketch  of  a  shell  as  it  was  found  lying  in  the 
matrix,  and  of  the  natural  size,  which  gives  a  tolerable  idea  of  its 
general  appearance.  Siliceous  cylinders  No.  22,  occur  frequently, 
and  a  back  bone  was  found  in  a  fossilized  state  :  from  the  round  cap. 
like  appearance  of  the  vertebre,  it  is  most  probably  that  of  a  fish. 

PulO'Ledah  is  one  of  the  Lancavies,  as  well  as  Puio-TVotto,  (Giant's 
island,)  an  island,  high,  mountainous,  and  worthy  of  being  better 
known ;  and  Pulo^Tloer  (Egg  island)  is  a  small  one  ;  but  the  whole  of 
the  islands  in  question  will  be  found  interesting,  as  on  this  subject 
of  fossil  remains  many  of  your  correspondents  in  India  are  devoting 
their  time  and  attention  with  great  success.  I  am  sorry  our  time 
among  the  islands  mentioned  was  so  limited,  but  it  is  enough  that  I 
have  pointed  them  out  as  a  field  worthy  of  future  research,  as  weQ  as 
the  main  land  opposite. 
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IX. — Fossil  RemaiHB  of  the  smaller  Carmvora  from  the  Suh-Himdlayas. 
By  Lieut,  W.  E.  Bakbb  and  Lieut.  H.  M.  Durand,  Engineers, 

The  specimens  which  are  the  subject  of  the  following  note  form  a 
part  of  the  Dadtipdr  Collection,  and  comprise  varieties  of  the  genera, 
Felis,  Cants,  and  Gnlo. 

The  comparison  of  such,  with  their  existing  representatiyes,  must 
necessarily  be  less  satislactory  than  that  of  the  large  Pachydermatous 
genera,  which  being  local  in  their  habitats  either  contain  few  species, 
as  the  Elephant,  Hippopotamus,  and  Tapir,  or  when,  as  in  the  Rhi- 
noceros, the  varieties  are  more  numerous,  the  size  of  the  animals,  aind 
the  striking  peculiarities  <^  their  osteology  have  claimed  for  them  a 
minute  description  and  comparison  from  Cuvibr.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  smaller  carnivorous  tribes  have  a  far  wider  distribution,  and  their 
species  are  as  numerous  and  as  varied  as  the  climates  under  which 
they  are  found  ;  their  distinctions  are  chiefly  drawn  from  the  exter- 
nal characters  of  the  animals^  Minute  differences  in  their  osteology, 
if  they  exist  at  all,  escape  the  attention  of  the  naturalists  who  describe 
them,  and  would,  in  fstct,  possess  little  interest  except  /or  the  fos- 
sQist. 

We  should  not  be  warranted  in  pronouncing  any  particular  fossil  to 
belong  to  an  extinct  species,  without  having  previously  compared  it 
with  all  the  known  varieties  of  its  genus  ;  and  even  were  such  exten- 
sive means  of  comparison  in  our  power,  its  result  could  not  be  deci- 
sive*, so  long  as  there  remained  unexplored  regions,  whence  new 
varieties  might  be  derived.  We  shall,  therefore,  content  ourselves 
with  negative  conclusions  drawn  from  comparison  of  our  fossils,  with 
the  skulls  of  those  species  only  of  their  existing  congeners  now  in- 
habiting the  neighbouring  districts,  none  other  being  at  our  command. 
Such  conclusions,  we  hope,  will  not  be  without  geological  interest ;  as, 
if  we  succeed  in  establishing  one  or  two  points  of  marked  difference, 
they  will  be  sufficient  proof  that  the  animals  now  inhabiting  these 
provinces  are  not  the  lineal  descendants  of  those  whose  remains  are 
entombed  in  the  strata  of  their  soil,  and  thence  may  be  inferred  the 
occurrence  of  some  great  geological  change  during  the  lapse  of  ages, 
which  have  intervened  between  the  periods  of  their  several  existence. 

Fblis.       "^ 

Of.  this  genus  there  are  traces  of  several  varieties  among  our  fossils, 
but  as  the  larger  ones,  with  the  Hyena  and  Canis,  may  form  the  subject 

*  For  instance,  in  the  52Qd  No.  of  the  Journal  At,  8oc,  Mr.  Hodgson  de- 
seribei  two  new  speciei  of  ffulo  and  one  ot/elit, 
4  F  2 
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of  a  future  paper,  we  will  confine  our  present  notice  to  the  Cat.  The 
cranium  represented  in  fig.  1,  PI.  XXYII.  though  somewhat  mutilated, 
is  sufficiently  perfect  for  comparison.  The  most  serious  injury  which  it 
has  sustained  (as  heing  the  only  one  -affecting  the  measurements)  is  a 
slight  crush  or  compression^  which  has  apparently  flattened,  and  per- 
haps widened  the  cranium.  The  proportions  between  the  fossil  and  the 
skull  of  a  common- sized  wild  or  jungle  cat  are  as  follows : — ^the  length 
from  posterior  of  occipital  condyle  to  anterior  of  canine  tooth  being 
taken  as  the  unit  or  modulus,  and  those  dimensions  only  being  col- 
lated, in  which  the  greatest  diflerences  exist.  The  two  skulls  may  be 
understood  to  correspond  in  other  respects. 


Length  from  pott,  of  occipital  condyle  to  ant.  of  canine 

tooth,  asinmed  at  

Greatest  breadth  of  cranium  opposite  mastoid  processes,.. 
Height  of  occipnt  from  lower  margin  of  foramen  magnum 

to  top  of  transverse  ridge, 

Breadtn  across  the  occipital  condyles,    

Ditto  measured  externally  across  most  prominent  part  of 

line  of  molars, ^ 

Height  of  orbit  perpendicular,  but  measured  in  plane  of 

orbit's  margin,. 


Recent. 


1,000 
,508 

,301 
,267 

,427 

.289 


Fossil. 


1,000 

,581 

,333 
,345 

,489 

.257 


The  differences  of  proportion  exhibited  by  the  foregoing  compari- 
son are,  as  will  be  seen,  very  trivial.  Setting  aside  the  excess  in 
breadth  of  the  fossil's  cranium,  which  if  not  caused  is  at  least  exagge- 
rated by  the  crush  before  alluded  to,  there  will  remain  no  remarkable 
points  of  difference  except  in  the  diameter  of  the  orbit,  and  in  the 
width  across  the  occipital  condyles.  The  other  variations  probably 
exceed  not  what  may  be  detected  in  the  skulls  of  cats  belonging  to  one 
species.  There  are,  however,  other  differences  of  form  not  shewn  by  the 
measurements.  In  the  fossil,  \he  post,  orbitary  apophysis  is  more 
developed,  and  the  plane  of  its  projection  more  continuous  with  that  of 
the  frontal  bone.  The  depression  of  the  cranium  in  rear  of  this  apo- 
physis is  more  marked,  giving  a  greater  width  to  the  temporal  fossae; — 
the  bullae  of  the  mastoid  processes  have  a  more  elongated  shape,  and 
are  generally  larger  ;  and  the  transverse  ridge  of  the  occipital  bone  is 
higher,  sharper,  and  more  prominent.  All,  or  nearly  all,  these  differ- 
ences, tend  to  shew  a  greater  development  of  the  predacioas  facul- 
ties in  the  fossil, — a  circumstance  further  confirmed  by  the  teeth, 
which,  though  precisely  corresponding  in  form  with  those  of  the 
cat,  are  somewhat  larger  and  stronger. 

The  lower  jaw  occupying  the   central  place  in  fig.  2,  must  have 
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belonged  to  a  smaller  animal  than  that  which  owned  the  crauinm  :  it 
presents  no  difierence  worthy  of  note,  from  the  lower  jaw  of  the  wild 
cat.  The  humerus,  tibia,  and  metatarsal  bones,  forming  part  of  this 
interesting  little  group,  appear  to  have  belonged  to  the  same  indivi- 
dual as  the  lower  jaw,  and  it  is  curious  enough  that  their  present 
bond  of  connection  is  the  plate  of  a  small  crocodile.  The  carpal,  meta- 
carpal  and  phalangal  bones  represented  in  fig.  3,  obtained  from  the 
same  locality,  though  at  different  times,  may  possibly  be  assigned  to 
the  same  or  a  similar  animal. 

GULO. 

Of  this  genus  we  possess  the  fossil  skulls  of  two  individuals,  one  of 
which,  represented  in  fig.  4,  is  nearly  perfect :  the  lower  jaws  have  been 
separated  at  their  symphysis  and  otherwise  somewhat  mutilated,  but 
as  they  were  not  found  attached  to  the  cranium,  we  may  consider 
ourselves  fortunate  in  having  obtained  them  at  all.  The  second  cranium, 
fig.  7,  has  suffered  considerable  mutilation,  and  is  without  the  lower 
jaws :  we  have,  however,  inserted  it  in  the  plate,  because  though  other- 
wise less  perfect,  it  has  escaped  a  crush,  which  appears  to  have  flat- 
tened fig.  4.  Some  differences  of  proportion  between  the  two  fossils 
would  be  accounted  for  under  this  supposition. 

The  recent  skulls  with  which  we  have  compared  the  above  men- 
tioned fossils  belong  to  an  animal  known  by  the  Hindustani  name 
Biju  ys^  identical,  or  nearly  so,  with  the  Cape  Ratel,  {Gulo  Capensis, 

Desm.) 

In  classing  the  Biju  and  Ratel  under  genus  Gulo,  we  follow  the 
common  system  of  arrangement ;  though,  as  remarked  by  Cuvibr*, 
both  the  number  and  character  of  their  teeth  would  rather  place 
them  with  the  Mustela  Putorius,  They  appear,  in  fact,  to  be  indebted 
to  their  plantigrade  motion  alone  for  a  place  among  the  Gluttons,  The 
fossils  now  under  consideration  correspond  in  dentition  with  the  Ratel 
and  Biju,  and  the  following  table  will  shew  that  their  resemblance  to 
the  latter  in  most  other  respects  is  very  strong. 

*  II  convient  d*aatant  mieax  de  comparer  le  Ratel  an  Glouton,  que  cm  deux 
quadrnp^des  sont  k  peu  pr^s  de  m^me  taille ;  mais  outre  que  le  Glouton  a  six 
molaires  de  ploa  que  le  Ratel,  le  crILne  de  celoi-9i  est  plus  large  en  arri^re,  son 
front  moina  ^lev^,  ion  orbite  moins  cern^,  sea  arcades  sygomatiques  moina 
hautes,  et  Papoph jse  coronoTde  de  sa  machoire  inf^rienre  beaucoup  moina  haote, 
pins  large,  et  plna  obtuse.  Les  rapports  dn  Ratel  avec  le  pntois,  d'apree  ses  denta 
et  sa  t^te,  sont  certainement  plua  importans  que  les  diif^rencei  de  marche.  Ont- 
mena  fMsile$,— Tom.  IV.  Chap.  VI. 
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Extreme  leng^tb  from  posterior  of  occipital  condyles  to  an* 
terior  of  incisors,  taken  as  tbe  modulus,  and  assumed  at 

Breadth  measured  across  mastoid  processes,  

Greatest  breadth  of  cranium  opposite  mastoid  processes, . . 

Least  ditto  ditto  at  temporal  fossR, 

Height  of  occiput  from  inf.  margia  of  foramen  magnum 
to  sup.  of  occipital  ridge, 

Breadth  of  ditto  from  point  to  point  of  styloid  proeessea* 

Ditto  across  the  occipital  condyles,    

Ditto  of  frontal  from  point  to  point  of  post,  orbitary  apo- 
physes,  

Ditto  greatest  across  zygomatic  arches, 

Ditto  exteriorly  across  the  superior  canine  teeth» 

Perpendicular  diameter  of  occipital  foramen, 

I>nfth  from  anterior  of  canine  teeth  to  post,  of  tubercu- 
lous teeth,  measured  externally, 

Breadth  of  upper  jaw  measured  across  carniTorous  molars, 

Greatest  antero -posterior  diameter  of  caaine  teeth, 

Width  of  tuberculous  molars, 


Fossil. 


Fig.  4.— Kg.  7. 


0,318 
0,335 
0,243 

0,286 
0,546 
0,230 
0,088 

0,983 
0,347 
0,058 
0,081 


1,000 
0,593 
0,443 
0,358 

0,307 
0,3tfl 

0,341 

0.337 
0,543 
0,338 
0,091 

0,287 
0,339 
0,071 
0,073 


1,000 
0,61 0 
0,474 
0,96S 

0,143 
0,394 
0,248 

0,313 
0,561 
0,236 
0,108 

0.387 
0,325 
0^7 
0,069 


The  two  fossils,  though  differing  considerably  from  each  other,  agree 
in  the  following  points  of  dissimilarity  from  the  recent  sknll.     Their 
canine  teeth    are  larger  and  stronger,  and  their  tubereulous  molars 
smaller ;  the  two  lines  of  molars  converge  towards  the  muzzle  consi- 
derably less  in  the  fossil  than  in  the  recent,  and  the  individual  false 
molars  are  set  less  obliquely  to  the  line  of  maxillary.     The  frontal 
is  wider  between  the  orbits ;  the  post,  orbitary  apophyses  more  pro- 
minent, and  the  depression  of  the  cranium  in  rear  of  them  less  deep  ; 
the  exterior  portion  of  the  mastoid  processes  has  a  far  greater  deve- 
lopment (fig.  8) ;  the  transverse  occipital  ridge  is  thicker,  more  rugged 
and  more  prominent,  and  projects  considerably  beyond  the  plane  of 
the  occiput  in  the  prolongation  of  that  of  the  parietal  bones  (fig.  5). 
Measurements   of  the  recent  and  fossil  lower  jaws  exhibit  no  differ, 
ences   save  in  the  canine  teeth,  which  severally  correspond  with  the 
same  teeth  in  the  upper  jaw.     There  is,  however,  in  the  fbssil  (fig.  6) 
a  deep  depression  in  the  ramus,  which  in  the  recent  species  is  nearly 
flat.     In  our  specimen  this  depression  is  as  marked  as  in  the  tiger 
and  other  feline  animals.     The  differences  abov«  noted,  as  before  re- 
marked with  regard  to  the  cat,  tend  to  prove  that  the  ancient  species 
was  even  more  powerful  and  savage  than  its  present  representative,  the 
Biju  itself,  by  no  means  deficient  in  these  qualities.    The  three  recent 
skulls  examined  on  this  occasion  had  all  suffered  more  or  less  from 
the  violence  to  which  the  vigorous  self-defence  of  the  animals  had 
obliged  their  captors  to  resort. 

Canis  Vulpbs. 

The  specimen  represented  in  figs.  9  and  10,  though  fortunate  in 
possessing  both  lines  of  molars  complete^  has  suffered  much  from  a 
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onuh  hf  which  the  whole  posterior  portion  of  the  head  has  been  ilat« 
tened  and  disfigured.  The  dimensions  selected  for  comparison  in  the 
following  table  are  those  least  likely  to  be  affected  by  the  accident. 
Onr  recent  specimen  belongs  to  an  adult  male  fox,  of  a  species  com- 
mon in  the  N.  W.  provinces  of  India.  Its  size,  the  colour  of  its  far, 
and  other  external  characters,  appear  to  correspond  with  the  descrip- 
tion of  C.  Corsac  (Pallas),  which  Cavixa  is  inclined  to  identify  with 
C.  Beng^ienM  of  Pxnnant — ^figured  also  in  "  Hardwickk's  Illustra- 
tions," PI.  II.  Farts  XV.  and  XVI. 


Recent. 


1,000 
,390 
,905 
,253 
,902 

,287 

,338 
,130 

,500 
,4]0 


Fossil. 


1,000 
,433 

,206 
,298 
.251 

,295 

,319 
,133 

,470 
,416 


Length  from  ociiyital  condyle  to  nntcrior  of  canine,  taken 

as  modnltts,  and  assumed  at 

Breadth  neaanr ed  acroes  mastoid  processes,  

Least  hreadtb  of  ciaainm  at  the  temporal  fosss,    

Breadth  from  point  to  point  of  styloid  processes,    

Ditto  across  occipital  condyles 

Ditto  of  frontal  from  point  to    point  of  post,   orbitary 

apophyses,      

Ghreatest  breadth  qicasnred  externally  across  both  lines  of 

molars, 

Horizontal  diameter  of  occipital  foramen,    

Length  occupied  by  line  of  molars  and  canine  taken  toge* 

ther, 

Ditto  ditto  molars  alone, 

The  chief  differences  here  exhibited  are  those  of  greater  breadth  in 
the  posterior  portion  of  the  fossil's  head,  and  must,  though  they 
appear  natural,  be  liable  to  the  suspicion  of  having  been  caused  more 
ox  less  by  the  crush  before  alluded  to ;  but  there  are  some  points  of 
dissimilarity  which  must  be  considered  free  from  this  objection.  The 
transverse  oocipjtal  ridge  is  thicker  and  higher  in  the  fossil ;  the  post, 
orbitary  apopfiyses  are  altogether  broader  and  more  prominent ;  the 
hoUow  or  depression  in  their  upper  surface,  forming  a  valley  between 
the  outer  edge  of  the  apophysis  and  the  swell  of  the  frontal,  (consti- 
tuting one  pf  the  distinctions  between  the  fox  and  the  other  varieties 
of  canis}  is  in  the  fossil  more  marked.  From  the  rear  of  these  apo* 
physes  start  two  ridges,  which  at  first  converge  towards  the  6cciput  in 
a  curvilinear  direction,  until  the  distance  between  them  is  reduced  to 
about  half  an  inch,  after  which  they  run  nearly  parallel  for  some  dis- 
tance, and  then  converge  again,  till  they  unite  near  the  occiput  and 
become  blended  with  the  parietal  crest.  We  have  been  particular  in 
describing  this  formation,  as  a  very  similar  one  was  observed  by 
CuviKR  in  the  skull  of  the  "  Renard  Tricolor,"  C.  cinereo-argenteus, 
Linn.  It  will  be  observed  from  the  table  of  measurements,  that  the 
length  occupied  by  the  molars  and  canine  teeth  together  is  less  in  the 
fossil,  while  that  occupied  by  the  molars  alone  is  proportionally 
greater.    This  difference  is  only  apparent,  and  is  caused  by  the  ad- 
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▼anced  position  of  the  first  false  molar  close  to  the  root  of  the  caniae ; 
the  tooth  is  prohably  a  decidnous  one,  not  yet  replaced  by  the  perma- 
nent molar  ;  the  unworn  state  of  the  other  teeth  also  attesting  the 
youth  of  the  fossil,  at  the  period  of  its  demise.  The  lower  jaws,  figs. 
1 1  and  1 2,  are  not  sufficiently  perfect  to  afford  any  satisfactory  mea- 
surements. Fig.  11  is  the  external  view  of  the  left ;  and  tig.  12  the 
internal  of  the  right  lower  jaw. 

To  the  foregoing  obseivations  we  have  nothing  further  to  add  than 
that,  in  our  opinion,  they  point  out  sufficient  proof  of  specific  differ- 
ences between  the  several  objects  compared  ;  but,  for  the  reasons  be- 
fore adduced,  we  must  limit  our  conclusions  to  this,  and  cannot  Unere- 
fore  venture  upon  giving  new  names  to  our  fossil  species. 

Meaturtmeni  qfFbttil  Skullt,  See.  represented  im  Plate  XXVIU,fig9, 1  ^o  10. 


Detail  of  Measnremeat. 


Extreme  leneth  from  post,  of  occipital  coodyles  to 
anterior  of  incisor  teeth, 

Ditto  ditto  ditto  canine  ditto, 

Breadth  measured  across  mastoid  processes,  

Greatest  breadth  of  cranium  opposite  mastoid  pro- 
cesses,   

Least  ditto  ditto  at  temporal  fossK,   

Height  of  occiput  from  lower  margin  of  occipital 
foramen  to  top  of  transverse  ridiire 

Breadth  from  point  to  point  of  styloid  processes,    . . 

Ditto  across  the  occipital  condyles, 

Ditto  of  frontal  from  point  to  point  of  poit.  oibitary 
apophyses, 

Greatest  breadth  across  zygomatic  arches,   

Breadth  measured  externHlly  across  superior  canine 
terth, 

Ditto  ditto  most  prominent  points  of  line  of  molars, 

Perpendicular  diameter  of  occipital  foramen, 

Horizontal  ditto  ditto, 

Length  from  exterior  of  incisors  to  anterior  of  pa- 
fatal  sinus,    

Ditto  ftom  anterior  of  palatal  sinus  to  lower  mar- 
gin of  occipital  foriiraen, 

Ditto  occupied  by  molars  and  canine   teeth,  taken 
together, 

Ditto  ditto  molars  alone, 

Diameter  of  orbit  perpendicular,  but  measured  in 
plane  of  orbit's  margin,    

Ditto  ditto  from  point  of  posl.  orbitary  apophysis  to 
ant.  margin  of  orbit, 

Greatest  antero-posterior  diameter  of  canine  tooth, 

Width  of  tuberculous  tooth,  (In  FelU  and  Gulo,)    . . 

Lower  Jaw.— Length  from  posterior  of  condyle  to 
anterior  of  canine, 

Ditto  from  ditto  ditto  to  posterior  of  molars,      .... 

Ditto  occupied  by  molars  and  canine  teeth,   taken 
together, 

Ditio  ditto  molars  alone, 

De^ith  of  lower  jaw  taken  in  front  of  carnivorous 
tooth,    

Greatest  antero-posterior  diameter  of  caniae  tooth. 


Felis 
fig.i. 

ins. 

3,50 
3,27 
1,67 

1,90 
1,26 

1,09 

1,13 

1,80 
2,72 

1,00 
1,60 
0,45 
0,55 

J, 52 

1,68 

1,24 
0,95 

0,81 
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Gvlo| 

figa.4 
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2,13 
0,98 

1,19 
0,78 

0,44 
0|20 


ins. 


5,51 
5,13 
3,96 

«,44 
1,42 

1,^ 
1,99 
1,33 

1,80 
S,99 

1,31 
1,87 
0,50 
0,62 

2,40 

2,56 

1,68 
1,25 

0,62 

0,70 
0,39 
0,40 

3,20 
1,48 

1,74 
1,37 

0,67 
0,38 


Gnlo 
fig.7. 

ina. 


"3,2 

^  •fit 

c5  ^1L 


5,08 
4,86 
3,10 

9,41 
1,33 

1,74 
9,00 
1,96 

1,59 
9,85 

1,90 
1,65 
0,65 
0,60 

9,00 

9,70 


1,46 
M7 


0,34 
0,35 


4,09 
3,83 
1,66 

1,71 
0,79 

0,90 
1.14 
0,9S 

1,13 


oVsi 

■  • 

9,05 

1,80 
1,59 

0,58 

0,7* 
0,1B 


0,45 

0,13 
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X. — Coniimtaium  of  a  Faptr  (Journals  May,  1835),  on  the  Heights 
of  the  Barometer  as  affected  hf  the  Position  of  the  Moon,  By  the 
Rev,  R.  Etbrsst. 

In  a  comparison  of  the  heights  of  the  Barometer  with  the  position 
of  the  moon  in  declination,  (See  Journal,  May,  1835,)  I  stated  that 
it  appeared,  that  though  the  greatest  depressions  coincided,  or  nearly 
so,  with  the  times  of  the  moon's  maximum  declination,  yet  that  many 
of  the  greatest  elevations  held  a  similar  situation.  To  ascertain 
whether  this  idea  was  well-founded,  the  daily  barometric  heights 
w«re  taken  from  the  4  p.  m.  column  of  the  Meteorological  Registers 
of  the  Journal ;  then  the  differences  either  in  excess  or  defect  from 
the  monthly  mean,  were  noted  and  placed  in  different  columns  accord- 
ing to  the  state  of  the  moon  in  declination,  as  given  in  the  Nautical 
Almanacks  for  noon  of  the  same  day.  Then  the  average  of  each 
column  was  taken  for  the  year,  and  continuing  the  process  for  the 
13  years  of  which  the  Meteorological  Registers  are  extant,  a  general 
average  was  finally  taken  of  the  whole,  which  came  out  as  follows : 

Moon^s  Decl 25«       20*        15»        10*  5«  €• 

ATcragcamt.  of  variation!      ^^^    \^^^    I  .^^g   l^^^    |    .^^^     I       ^^  J 
from  the  monthly  mean,  J  I  I  1  I  I  I 

If  it  be  objected  that  this  difference,  between  the  two  extremes  of  the 
line,  of  '008,  be  small,  we  may  answer  that  small  as  it  is,  it  is  nearly 
|th  of  the  whole  amount.  The  heights  of  the  barometer  at  London 
for  a  period  of  24  years  were  then  examined  in  a  similar  manner, 
only  that  instead  of  classing  the  differences  in  columns  according  to 
the  number  of  degrees  of  the  moon's  declination  on  the  same  day, 
they  were  classed  according  to  the  distance  of  the  day  on  which  the 
observation  was  taken,  from  the  day  of  maximum  declination.  Thus, 
the  number  of  days  from  maximum  north  to  maximum  south  declina- 
tion being  nearly  14,  the  differences  were  arranged  in  14  columns, 
numbered  in  this  way : 

1  2  3  4  5  6  7  8  9  10  11  12  13  14 
and  as  a  whole  revolution  from  one  time  of  maximum  declination  to  its 
succeeding  one  is  something  less  than  28  days,  a  column  was  occa- 
sionally left  blank  to  keep  the  maxima  always  in  the  1st  and  14th. 
This  method  is  rather  less  troublesome  than  the  former  one  adopted, 
but  it  does  not  answer  so  well  for  a  long  series  of  years,  as  the 
moon's  maximum  declination  is  very  difierent  in  different  years  :— ^for 
example,  in  1820,  it  was  between  28*  and  29^  and  in  1829,  between 
18®  and  19°.  The  average,  therefore,  was  taken  for  the  six  years  in 
vhich  the  declination  was  greatest,  viz.  1818,  1819,  1820,  1821, 
1822,  1823.  The  maximum  declination  was  th^n  alwj^ys  above  25% 
4  o 
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80  that  the  lirdt  column  would  correspond  with  tiie  kft-htnd  coli 

of  the  former  classification.     North  and  south  declination 

put  together,  and  the  results  came  out  thus  : 

Bays, 12  3  4  5  6  7 

ATerage  amount  of  Taction  1.235      "221       223     -227     -216     -218      -217 

irom  toe  mean, J 

The  average  was  next  taken  for  nine  years,  in  which  the  declination 
was  at  a  medium,  say  between  26'  and  21*  so  that  the  first  column 
Would  nearly  correspond  with  the  second  column  of  the  former  dassifi- 
cation ;  the  seventh  column  being,  as  before,  that  on  which  the  decli* 
nation  was  least.  The  years  were  1814,  1815,  1816,  1817,  1824, 
1825,  1826,  1838,  1884,  and  the  results  were : 

Days    1  2  3 

ATerage  imotiiit  of  Tariatioii  1  .^^g      .220     -2 1 5 

from  the  mean, J 

The  average  was  again  taken  for  nine  years,  in  which  the  declina- 
tion was  least,  viz.  between  21^  and  18^;  that  is  to  say,  1810,  1811, 
1812,  1813,  1828,  1829,  1830,  1831,  1832.  The  first  column,  in 
this  case,  would  nearly  correspond  with  the  third  in  the  classificatioii 
of  the  Calcutta  barometer.     The  results  were  as  follows  : 

Days, 1 

Average  amount  of  variation  1  .205 
from  the  mean, j 

In  this  last  case  no  increase  of  variation  is  perceptible  towards  the 
maximum,  but  then  the  maximum  did  not  usually  exceed  20^»  or  at 
the  most  2  P. 

I  have  as  yet  said  nothing  about  the  perigee,  because  it  has  been 
proved  in  Europe  that  the  perigee  produces  some  eflect  on  the  weather. 
With  a  view  to  ascertain  whether  the  efieot  produced  was  the  same  as 
that  occasioned  by  the  increase  of  declination,  I  took  the  same  varia- 
tions of  the  London  barometer,  as  before,  for  24  .years,  and  ananffed 
them  in  difierent  columns  according  to  the  state  of  the  moon's  8emi« 
diameter  on  the  days  on  which  they  were  taken.  The  general  aver* 
age  came  out  thus  : 

J)  '•    i  dUm.  1060"     990"     9W     970"     96r      MO^      940"     930^     fiflO"     910-    900"    180^ 
Atr.  Vat.Bar.   -847     *997       *S07     '829      *926     '219     'Sie    »iU     'fioe     •»4     -900    •918   •  811 

Here  there  appears  a  tendency  to  an  increase  of  variation  with  an 
increase  of  semi-diameter ;  but  on  examining  the  diffb'ences  of  the 
Calcutta  barometer,  no  such  increase  could  be  made  apparent.  It 
remains,  therefore,  in  doubt  whether,  in  this  climate,  such  an  inct^aaiS 
does  exist — or  whether,  owing  to  some  mistake,  yet  undetected, 
it  has  not  been  made  apparent.  I  am  inclined  to  the  latter  suppoai* 
tion — ^from  this  consideration — Ist,  If  no  increase  exists,  no  results 
could  be  traced  from  it ;  2ndly,  If  an  increase  etists,  though  not,  al 
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present,  apparent,  tome  remote  reenlta  wonld  probably  be  observed, 
which  might  be  ascribed  to  it,  as  their  ca^se. 

Thus,  with  an  increase  in  the  variation  of  the  heights  of  the  baro- 
meter, an  increase  both  of  dryness  and  moisture  would  follow.  As 
an  increase  of  variation  also  attends  an  increase  in  declination,  it  is 
probable  that  the  greatest  effect  wpuld  be  perceived  when  the  two 
causes  were  in  co-operation  together.  Now  as  there  are  certain  years 
in  which  the  moon's  perigee  fell  on  the  same  day  with  her  maximum 
declination,  either  north  or  south,  it  is  probable  that,  in  those  years, 
the  extremes  of  weadier,  both  of  dryness  and  moisture,  would  be 
experienced.  Is  this  then  the  case  ?  Are  those  years  in  which  the 
day  of  perigee  is  the  same  as  th§  day  of  maximum  declination,  also 
those  in  which  the  extremes  both  of  drought  and  moisture  oecqr ! 
By  such  results  let  these  speculations  be  tried.  For  our  present 
purpose,  which  is  only  to  obtain  some  useful  indications,  the  differ- 
ence between  an  absolute  trror  and  a  barren  verity  is  not  worth 
mentioning. 


^.--rProceedings  of  the  AeioHo  Sodetjf* 

Wedneedaff  Evening^  the  5th  Qetcber,  1836. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Mill,  Vice-President^  in  the  chair. 

Lieutenants  Nbwbold  and  8.  Ticbell^  proposed  at  tiie  last  meeting, 
were  balloted  for,  and  duly  elected  Members  of  the  Society. 

Mr.  Vincent  Tbbobar,  proposed  at  the  last  meeting,  was^  upon  the 
fsvourable  report  of  the  Committee  of  Papers^  unanimously  elected  an 
honorary  member. 

Mr.  G.  F.  MaoClzntogk  was  proposed  by  Mr.  MACSAmamiK,  seaonded 
by  Dr.  Mill. 

The  Secretary  then  read  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Papers  on 
Mr.  C.  Brownlow's  proposition  relative  to  the  publication  of  the  Aiif 

LeOa. 

[Sec  below  J 

IKeio/oeif^That  the  Society  approve  and  adopt  the  Report  of  the  Com. 
mittee  z—that  it  feels  honored  by  Mr.  Bbownlow'b  desire  to  publish  the 
work  under  its  auspices ;  and  that  in  addition  to  its  own  subscription,  the 
prospectus  shall  be  circulated  among  individual  members,  and  the  patro. 
nage  of  the  Government  shall  be  respectfully  solicited  to  Mr.  Bnowzf- 
low's  undertaking. 

Lihrary. 

The  following  books  were  presented : — 

A  Dlscouns  concerning  the  influence  of  Amsrica  on  tb*  mind^  be|ng  the 
Annual  Oration  delivered  before  tbe  American  Philosophical  Society  09  tk^  IjBt^ 
October,  1823,  by  C.  J.  Inobeboll^  Esq. — by  the  Society, 

Notice  Historiqne  sur  Charlxs  Tbutaie,  Esq.  Fondateur  et  President  de 
la  Society  d'Histoire  Nsturslle  de  Pile  Maarict,  a^e.  fcc. ;  by  M,  Jslibn  Dss 
jAaniNS^Ay  the  Author^ 
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Nmvm«x  Choiz  det  Pociiift  OrigiMlM  det  TroilMdam ;  by  M.  Rathouasb 
^»y  /A«  AuiJkor. 

OpinioD*  on  Twiow  rab)«cte»  dedicated  to  the  iBdutriooe  Prodncen;  by 
Wm.  Magbbkb,  Eiq.— ly  tMe  Amikor, 

The  ladiem  Jonmai  of  Medical  and  Physical  ScieBee— ^y  F.  Corlijrm,  Af  • 

Gat'«  Fables  translated  into  BengaU  Poetry,  by  MahMja  Kali  Krssm* 
Behadur— ^jr  tkt  JVmuUUar, 

Conclusion  of  the  Gnldestah,  or  Nosegay  of  Pleasnre,  by  M(uisbi  MAmnf' 
La'l— *y  the  Amihor. 

Map  of  the  Indns  River  and  of  the  nei^bbowiBg  coontries,  from  the  receat 
sarreys,  compiled  in  the  Sartreyor  General's  Office— ^jr  Afr.  Tassm. 

Royle's  Him41ayan  Botany,  9th  part— /rom  the  hookteUen. 

Read  a  letter  from  the  treasurer  of  the  Academy  at  Bordeaox,  Mr. 
DirrROinLLES,  forwarding  by  the  hands  of  T>r.  Laveronb  a  packet  of 
•eeds  for  the  Botanic  Gi^en  of  Calcutta^  and  requeetin^  in  retam  mi  eh 
seeds  from  Tibet  or  other  colder  parts  of  India  as  are  likely  to  tbrive  in 
France. 

The  seeds  hsTS  been  made  oyer  to  Dr.  Wallicb,  who  will  kindly  reply  on  tba 
subject  to  Bordeaux. 

Literary  and  AntiquaHan. 

An  account  of  some  of  the  Petty  States  lying  nortb  of  the  Tenasserim 
Provinces,  drawn  up  from  the  journals  and  reports  of  Dr.  RioHABneoir^ 
was  submitted  by  Mr.  E.  A.  BLimnBLL,  Commissioner  of  these  new  pro. 
vinces ;  also  a  sketch  of  the  history  of  Labong,  by  the  same. 

Capt.  A.  CoNNUfOBAM,  Engineers,  A.  D.  C,  presented  to  the  Society 
the  very  extensive  collection  of  statues  and  other  specimens  of  Banddha 
sculpture  discovered  by  him  in  his  exploration  of  tne  well  known  monu- 
ment or  tope  in  the  road  between  Ghazipur  and  Benares.  The  foUovio^ 
note  on  these  interesting  relics  was  read, 

'*  The  stone  figures,  bas-reliefs,  and  inscriptions  were  all  found  near  SarnJith* 
a  Buddhist  monument  about  eight  miles  Irom  Benares.  The  greater  number 
were  dug  up  ivitbin  a  small  space  of  10  feet  square,  and  nearly  all  in  an  upright 
position  side  by  side.  Along  with  them  were  40  or  50  others  now  lying  near 
S&rnith,  and  which  were  left  behind  from  their  being  of  the  same  description  as 
those  now  presented  to  the  Society,  and  from  their  being  in  a  less  perfect  state, 
and  from  their  wanting  inscriptions. 

I  learned  from  a  villager  that  when  Jagat  Sikoh  the  Dewan  of  Chbth  SiwaB, 
Bi^a  of  Benares,  was  digging  near  S&rnkth  for  building  materials  for  the  gmmj 
which  now  bears  his  name,  his  workmen  lighted  on  a  small  temjile  the  walls  of 
which  they  carried  sway — and  it  was  within  that  temple  that  these  figures  were 
then  seen  ;  but  owing  to  some  superstitious  feelings  on  the  part  of  the  workmen, 
no  steps  were  taken  at  the  time  for  their  removal. 

■  The  three  seated  female  figares,  one  bearing  an  inscription,  were  found  in 
the  ruins  of  a  small  temple  consisting  of  only  two  rooms,  and  the  long  baa* 
relief  containing  the  alligator's  heads  was  discovered  in  a  stone  tank  13  feet 
nine  inches  square,  upon  clearing  away  the  rubbish  from  the  pukka  terrace 
which  surrounded  it. 

I  am  induced  to  offer  these  figures  to  the  Society,  in  the  hope  that  the  in- 
scriptions upon  their  pedestals  may  be  translated,  and  help  to  throw  some  light 
upon  the  Buddhist  religion,  as  well  as  upon  SArn&th  and  the  ruins  of  the  diifer. 
ent  buildings  in  ita  neighbourhood." 

The  special  thanks  of  the  Society  were  voted  to  Capt.  Cunnino&am 
for  this  valuable  contribution  to  the  Museum. 

Phyeieal, 

The  Secretary  presented  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Djian,  Assoc.  Mem.,  some 
fine  fossil  specimens  lately  obtained  by  him  from  the  bed  or  banks  of 
the  Jumna  river. 
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Mr.  DxAN  had  maintained  for  some  time  an  enyoy  to  explore  inch  |iartt  of 
the  river  as  he  had  not  been  able  himself  to  examine.  Ont  of  the  produce  of 
this  adventare  be  had  selected  the  specimens  now  transmitted,  becaase  they 
served  to  settle  the  question  of  the  existence  of  three  animals  in  a  fossil  state 
which  had  hitherto  been  doubtful, — or  rather  which  had  been  for  the  first  time 
advanced  with  hesitation  from  his  former  collections  in  the  Jumna  ;•— the 
camel,  the  buffalo,  and  the  antelope. 

Thej  consist  of  the  femur  and  cranium  of  the  foaail  buffalo,  about  one-sixth 
larger  than  the  present  race  ; — fragment  of  the  femur  of  a  camel ;  cores  of  the 
horns  of  an  antelope,  and  waterworn  portions  of  the  horn  of  the  axia. 

To  make  the  recognition  of  these  fossils  as  clear  as  possible,  Mr.  Djiait  had 
placed  side  by  side  of  each  the  corresponding  recent  bone,  so  that  no  doubt 
could  remain  of  their  identity.  The  splendid  discoveries  in  the  Siv&lik  ranm 
have  meantime  remoTod  all  uncertainty  on  the  subject,  and  have  even  pointed 
out  two  distinct  species  in  the  fossil  camel,  on  which  a  paper  has  just  been  print- 
ed in  the  Researches. 

A  paper  by  Messrs.  Fai^ooner  and  Cautlet  was  submitted  on  the/oeeii 
bear  of  the  Slvilik  range,  with  drawings  pointing  out  variations  from 
the  eziating  species. 

The  knowledge  of  this  animal  is  derived  from  two  fine  fragments  of  the  head 
The  chief  peculiarities  are  observable  in  the  teeth,  which  are  constructed  more 
after  the  type  of  the  higher  carnivora  than   any  other  described  species  of  the 
genus. 

A  paper  entitled  ''  Some  remarks  on  the  development  of  PoUen  "  was 
submitted  by  Dr.  W.  Gbiffith,  Mad.  Est.  * 

Indications  of  a  new  genus  of  insessorial  birds— by  Mr.  B.  H.  Hodoson. 

A  Table  of  the  breadth,  current,  and  depth  of  the  river  Satlef  from 
Harikepatan  to  its  junction  with  the  Indus  vX  Mithatikot,  was  communi 
cated  by  Capt.  C.  M.  Wade. 

Also  a  note  on  the  spring  of  Lohand  JTA^r— by  the  same  officer. 

Two  large  cases  containing  a  fine  collection  of  butterflies,  moths  and 
other  insects  from  Sithet,  was  presented  by  Mr.  Gborob  Loch,  C.  S. 

Observations  concerning  certain  interesting  phenomena  manifested  in 
individuals  born  blind>  on  their  restoration  to  sight,  were  communicated  bv 
Dr.  F.  H.  Bbett.  ^ 

Report  of  the  Committee  of  Papers  on  the  Alif  Laila. 

The  Committee  having  deputed  the  examination  of  Major  Maoan's 
manuscript  to  those  of  its  Members  most  eminent  for  their  knowledire  of 
the  Arabic  language  and  literature,  think  it  will  be  more  satisfactory  to 
submit  the  separate  minutes  of  those  gentlemen  to  the  Society  thiui  to 
embody  them  in  a  general  report. 

.  They  are  unanimous  in  their  opinion  of  the  genuineness,  general  cor. 
rectness,  and  value  of  the  manuscript,  as  well  as  in  advocating  the  sunoort 
of  Mr.   Brownlow's  undertaking :  and  they  think  the  patronaire  ofthe 
Government  should  also  be  respectfuUy  solicited.     For  the  correction  of 
tli^  press,  they  believe  Mr.  Browni.ow  to  have  made  the  best  arranire 
ment ;— nevertheless,  as  he  has  solicited  permission  to  publish  the  work 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Society,  it  may  be  proper  that  a  file  of  the  sheets 
as  printed  should  be  furnished  to  the  Secretary  to  be  occasionally  submitted 
to  Members  of  the  Committee  and  other  competent  judges  of  their  accuracy 
They  consider  the  price  fixed  by  Mr.  Brownlow,  48  Company's  rupees 
for  four  royal  octavo  volumes  of  600  pages,  to  be  very  moderate,  and  they 
trust  he  will  experience  the  advantage  of  it  in  a  full  list  of  subscribers. 

For  the  Committee, 

J.  Pbinsbp^  Sfcy. 
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Mmute  by  My.  W.  H.  MamagJUem. 

Of  the  genuineness  of  Mr.  BaowNiiOw's  manuscript,  there  cannot,  I 
think,  be  the  slightest  doubt.  I  have  compared  the  third  volume  of  the 
*'  Contes  IneditSf"  bjr  M.  Tbebutibn,  with  the  fourth  vdjume  of  the  ma- 
nuscript j  and,  as  far  as  I  can  judge  from  reading  three  or  four  of  the 
commencing  and  concluding  pages,  and  looking  over  some  of  the  inter, 
mediate  pages  of  each  of  the  six  last  tales,  I  believe  Uiat  thej  oorie- 
spond  almost  exactly. 

I  have  also  carefully  looked  through  the  third  volume  of  the  MSS.  The 
anecdotes  which  are  at  the  end  of  the  third  volume  of  the  French  trans, 
lation,  are  contained  in  this  volume ;  but  they  do  not,  in  the  Arabic 
MSS.  appear  to  be  so  numerous.  Thev  are  chiefly  introduced  between 
the  stories  styled  '*  Histoire  d'Adjib  et  de  Gherib,"  (the  last  story  of  the 
first  volume  of  Trebutibk,)  and  that  styled  "  Des  ruses  de  Dalilah  et  de 
la  fille  Zeinub,"  (the  first  story  of  the  second  volume  of  Tbebutibn.) 

I  have  not  had  time  to  compare  all  the  "  Anecdotes."  They  are  not 
entered  in  the  same  order  as  in  the  French  version,  owing  to  whidi  the 
comparison  would  necessarily  be  a  work  of  time — but  I  have  been  able 
to  compare  the  anecdotes  styled  **  Divorce  et  second  mariage  de  Hind 
fille  de  Naaman,"  page  464,  and  that  styled  "  Gonduite  du  Vuder  Ibn 
Aamir,"  page  487,  and  I  find  that  they  minutely  correspond  with  the 
Arabic  MSS. 

On  comparing  the  story  styled  "  Histoire  d'  Abdallah  I'  habitant  de  la 
Mer  et  d' Abdallah  1'  habitant  de  la  Terre^"  I  was  much  struck  with  the 
mutilated  etfkte  of  the  siory  as  contained  in  the  Fremsh  version.  I  sttb. 
join  a  version  in  English  of  the  French  and  of  the  Axabip  stories.  It 
will  be  seen  at  once,  how  much  the  former  h^a  been  shorn  of  its  fair 
proportions. 

SUn^  of  AbdaUak  tke  inhabUant  ftf^  the  Sea,  and  of  AbdaUah  the  inhMitmt 

qf  the  iHnnd. 

There  was  once  a  fisherman,  called  Alidallah,  who  was  latiier  of  a  nvmsreas 
family.  All  his  riches  consisted  in  his  nets,  with  wbicli  be  went  every  day  to 
the  sea  shore  to  supply  the  wants  of  his  familj )  be  Uve^  in  this  way  frosa  day 
to  day.  His  wife  was  confined  for  the  tenth  time  of  a  boy :  that  very  day 
there  was  nothing  at  all  in  their  house.  The  wife  told  her  husband  to  take  hii 
nets,  and  to  throw  to  the  good  lupk  of  the  new  bora.  The  fishermfin  took  hli 
nets,  and  threw  them  in  with  prajers  for  the  happiness  of  his  son.  When  he 
drew  them  out  the  first  time,  they  were  filled  with  sand,  gravel,  reeds*  %nA 
mud,  and  be  did  not  find  even  one  single  fish.  It  was  the  same  also  tbe  secoad 
and  third  time.  In  vain  did  the  poor  fisherman  try  another  place  :  the  aight 
overtook  him  before  be  had  caught  the  least  thing. 

"  Great  God  I*'  cried  he,  "  is  this  the  luck  of  my  new  born  I  baa  thou  cre- 
ated him  that  there  may  be  no  happiness  for  him  !  It  cannot  be  so  :  he  who  has 
opaned  his  lips  to  form  a  mouth,  has  taken  care  of  his  existence.'*  Overcome 
with  sadness,  he  threw  his  nets  upon  his  shoulders  and  slowly  took  the  wsj  ts 
his  dwelling,  thinking  what  he  eould  say  to  his  starving  children  and  kis  lyiag* 
in  wife.  He  passed  before  the  shop  of  a  baker  where  he  was  wont  to  hwf  bresd. 
Seduced  by  the  smell  of  the  hot  bread,  poor  Abdallah  stopped  before  the  abef^ 
and  cast  loolcs  of  starvation  on  the  bread  jost  brought  fi-om  the  oresu  **  JOo  yea 
wish  for  bread  V*  asked  the  baker  of  him.  "  I  would  wUUngly  have  aome  for  my 
poor  children,"  replied  the  fisherman*  "  but  I  have  no  money  to  pay  for  it,  fpr  I 
have  not  caught  a  single  fish  to-day  :  nevertheless,  if  yon  are  wiUiag*  I  will  learc 
my  nets  in  pledge.'*  "  How,**  replied  the  baker,  **  could  you  earn  anoney  tx^pay 
me,  if  you  leave  me  your  nets  in  pledge  ?  Hold,  here  are  ten  loaves,  what  you  art 
accustomed  to  take,  and,  moreover,  ten  pieces  of  money  which  I  bead  you«    If 

*  Page  89  of  Vol.  III.  of  TEBBUTIBZr. 
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Jim  tat  ittocenftil  in  yonr  fiibing  to-morrow,  you  will  pay  mei  and  if  not  I  will 
give  you  credit.*'     '*  God  will  reward  yon/*  laid  the  fisherman,  taking  the  ten 
loayei :  and  he  went  to  the  market  to  buy  some  Tegetables.    The  next  morning 
he  went  out  very  early,  and  threw  his  nets  all  the  day  without  catching  any 
thing.     In  returning  home  that  CYeninghe  did  not  dare  to  approach  the  baker's 
shop  ;  but  the  latter  having  seen  him,  called  him  and  gave  him,  as  he  had  done 
the  night  before,  ten  loaves  and  ten  pieces  of  money.    Things  went  on  in  this 
way  for  forty  days,  and  the  fisherman  was  in  despair  to  see  his  debts  thus  in- 
creasing without  any  means  of  discharging  them.     The  forty-first  day  he  ssid 
to  his  wife,  "  I  am  going  to  tear  my  nets  in  pieces  ;  because  I  see  that  I  ought 
no  longer  to  reckon  on  gaining  my  livelihood  in  that  manner.     I  am  ashamed 
of  being  such  a  burden  to  the  baker,  and  I  roust  do  some  other  business  to  pay  . 
what  I  owe.*'     *'  God  is  great/'  replied  the  wife ;  "  and  since  he  has  given  us 
such  a  generous  benefector,  he  will  grant  us  also  the  means  of  clearing  ourselves 
to  him.  Do  not  despair  then,  continue  to  throw  your  nets  and  put  confidence  in 
God."    The  fisherman  followed  the  advice  of  his  vrife  ;  he  threw  his  nets  in 
the  name  of  God,  and  said,  "  Be  favourable  to  my  fishing,  O  thou  who  dis« 
pensest  the  gift  of  destiny  I    If  I  catch  a  single  fish  I  will  carry  it  to  my  bene* 
fsctor."    The  nets  this  time  were  of  an  extraordinary  weight.  Abdallah  worked 
with  ail  his  strength  to  bring  them  to  the  shore,  but  the  poor  fisherman,  to  his 
great  despair,  found  nothing  but  a  dead  ass,  which  exhaled  a  pestilential  smell. 
"  There  Is  neither  might  nor  power,  but  in  God,"  cried  Abdallah,  in  clearing  his 
nets  of  the  carcase.   **  It  is  my  accursed  vrife,"  added  he,  "  who  gaye  me  this  fine 
advice  (  I  told  her  that  I  was  going  to  giro  up  the  business  of  fisherman,  but  no, 
'  God  Is  great ;  do  not  despair,  continue  to  throw  your  nets.'    See  what  it  is  to 
follow  women's  advice  t    NeTertheless,  I  am  going  to  tempt  fortune  again  to-day 
fbr  the  last  time." 

The  fisherman  sought  another  place  to  aroid  die  stench  of  the  ass,  and 

threw  his  nets  :  they  were  still  heavier  this  time  than  the  first,  and  Abdallah 

found  in  them  a  being  with  a  human  form.    At  first  he  thought  it  was  one  of 

those  genii  that  Solomon  had  cast  into  the  depth  of  the  sea,  after  haring  shut 

them  up  in  brasen  Teasels.    He,  therefore,  cried  **  Pardon  1  patdon  I  O  Genii 

of  Solomon  I"  "  Fear  nothing,"  replied  the  figure  in  the  net,  '*  I  am  a  human 

being  like  thee ;  the  only  difference  which  exists  between  us,  is  that  I  live  in  the 

depth  of  the  sea,  and  you  inhabit  the  earth."  "  Then,"  replied  the  fisherman,  re« 

assured  by  these  words,  "  you  are  neither  a  genii  nor  a  demon  ?"   "  Not  more  the 

one  than  the  other,"  replied  the  inhabitant  of  the  sea  ;'*  I  belieYein  God  and  hit 

Prophet."  "  But  who  threw  thee  into  the  waves  ?"  I  am,  by  nature,  an  inhabitant 

of  the  sea,  and  I  serre  God.   When  I  was  caught  in  the  nets,  I  was  trying  to  be 

nseftd  to  thee,   and  I  allowed  myself  to  be  taken  ;  because  it  would  not  have 

been  difficult  for  me  to  break  your  nets,  if  I  had  irished  to  escape  i  but  I  re* 

oognifeed  the  finger  of  God  in  this  event,  and  I  see  that  we  have  both  been  create 

^  to  be  brothers  and  friends*    The  earth  produoes  grapes,  melons,  peaches  and 

pomegranates :  the  sea  abounds  in  coral,  in  pearls,  in  emeralds,  and  in  rubies. 

Bring  me  fruit,  and  I  will  fill  your  basket  vrith  the  precious  stones  which  ar« 

found  in  the  sea."   "  This  proposition  suits  me  marvellously,  my  brother,"  said 

the  fisherman  ;  "  swear  to  me  diat  you  will  keep  your  promise,  and  recite  the  first 

chapter  of  the  Koran."     When  the  first  chapter  was  recited,  the  fisherman  laid 

down  his  nets,  and  asked  his  companion  his  name.   "  I  am  called  Abdallah  of  the 

•ea ;   and  thou,  what  Is  thy  name  ?"    "  It  is  truly  extraordinary,"  said  the 

Ushbiman  ;  **  my  name  is  also  Abdallah,  and  to  distinguish  us  one  from  the  other, 

I  Will  call  myself  Abdallah  of  the  land."     «*  Very  well,"  replied  Abdallah  of  thd 

nea ;  "  we  have  been  created  one  for  the  other  ;'--wait  for  me  here  an  instant,  I  am 

going  to  search  for  something  which  I  Wish  to  make  you  a  present  of  I"  At  these 

words  he  plunged  into  the  sea  to  the  great  grief  of  the  fisherman,  who  regretted 

haying  given  him  hts  liberty.     '*  If  I  had  kept  him,  thought  he  to  himself,  I 

could  have  shown  him  for  money  as  a  curiosity,  and  in  that  manner  I  might  hare 

gained  my  livelihood." 

An  instant  after  the  inhabitant  of  the  sea  re-appeared,  with  his  hands  filled  with 
rubies,  pearls,  and  emeralds,  **  Do  not  take  itiU,"  said  heto  the  fisherman,"  that 
1  have  not  brought  you  more  of  them ;  I  had  nothing  to  put  them  in,  but  I  wOI 
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give  yon  m  maay  to* morrow  agaia,  and  ererj  daj,  if  yoa  will  come  liare  atsaii- 
rite."  Traniported  with  joy,  the  fisherman  went  to  the  baker*!,  to  whom  he  gave 
all  his  pearls  and  precioiia  stones,  thanking  him  for  all  the  Ikrors  which  he  had 
hitherto  heaped  on  him.  After  that  loaded  with  as  much  bread  as  he  could 
carry,  and  after  hafing  bought  with  the  money  which  the  baker  had  giTen  him, 
neat,  fruit,  and  Tegetables,  the  good  AbdalliJi  ran  home  to  inform  his  wife  of 
the  happy  adventure  which  had  happened  to  him. 

*'  Keep  well  your  secret,*'  said  his  wife  to  him ;  **  it  is  a  thing  that  onght  not  to 
be  related  to  every  one."  "  If  I  must  conceal  it  from  every  one,*'  replied  the 
fisherman,  *'  I  cannot  at  least  make  a  mystery  of  it  to  the  baker  my  bene- 
factor.** 

The  next  day,  having  got  up  rery  early,  the  fisherman  went  with  a  basket  of 
fruit  to  the  sea  shore,  which  he  reached  before  sun-rise.  He  cried  there :  *'  Where 
art  thou,  AbdalUh  of  the  sea  ?**    *'  What  will  you  ?*'  replied  a  voiee  from  the 
depth  of  the  wares ;  and  at  the  same  instant  the  new  friend  of  the  fisherman  came 
out  of  the  sea  with  a  load  of  emeralds,  rubies,  and  pearls.    After  having  break- 
fastod  together,  they  retired  each  going  his  own  way.     The  fisherman  gave,  in 
passing,  two  more  necklaces  of  pearls  to  the  baker,   and  carried  the  rest  home. 
He  went  afterwards  to  the  basar,  and  shewed  all  the  pearls  and  precious  stones 
to  the  syndic  of  the  jewellers.    "  Stop  him,'*  cried  the  latter  ;  "  he  is  the  thief 
who  has  stolen  the  qneen*s  pearls  T*  Abdallah  allowed  himself  to  be  loaded  witk 
bonds,  and  to  be  conducted  before  the  king  without  saying  a  word.    They  pre- 
aented  to  the  queen  the  pearls  which  they  took  for  hers,   but  she  declared  that 
the  pearls  were   much  handsomer  than  those   which  had  been  stolen  from  her  ; 
that  they  did  not  belong  to  her,   and  that  she  would  buy  them  at  any   price. 
'*  Retire,  infamous  informers*'*  said  the  king ;  **  as  if  Gk>d  could  not  give  riches  to 
the  unfortunate  also  1  Retire."  When  the  jewellers  had  departed,  the  king  tamed 
towards  Abdallah  :  "  Now  inform  me  from  whence  did  you  get  this  treasure.     I 
am  a  king,  and  I  do  not  possess  such  precious  stones.'*    Then  Abdallah  related  to 
him  his  connection  with  Abdallah  of  the  sea.     **  Venerable  man,**  Mid  the,  king, 
**  riches  ought  to  be  joined  to  power ; — as  long  as  I  reign  you  need  not  fear  violence ; 
but  I  would  not  be  answerable  that  after  my  death  ray  successor  will  not  cause 
you  to  be  put  to  death  to  seise  on  your  treasures.  I  wish,  therefore,  to  give  yon 
my  daughter  in  marriage  and  to  make  you  my  visier,  so  that  after  me  envy  may 
not  assail  you.*'    After  that  the  king  ordered  AbdaUah  to  be  conducted  to  the 
bath,  and  caused  him  to  be  dressed  in  magnificent  clothes.    They  sent  letters 
folr  his  wife  and  children,  who  were  loaded  with  marks  of  honour.  The  contract 
of  marriage  waa  drawn  up  according  to  all  the  forms.     Abdallah  of  the  land 
guTO  aa  portion  to  the  princess' all  the  treasures  which  he  had  received  from 
Abdallah  of  the  sea.    The  next  day  the  king  having  observed  the  vixier  betuke 
hiipielf  with  a  basket  of  fruit  on  his  head  to  the  sea  shore,  asked  him  what  he 
meant  by  so  doing.   Abdallab  replied  that  he  was  carrying  breakfast  to  Abdallah 
of  the  sea.    The  answer  displeased  the  king.     "  This  conduct,  my  son-in-law," 
■aid  he  to  Abdallah,  "  is  not  suiteble  for  a  vizier.   Take  your  choice  to  remain  in 
the  palace,  or  to  drop  instently  your  load." 

Up  to  this  point  the  French  and  Arabic  versions  correspond  with  great 
minuteness.  The  French  version^  however,  terminates  in  a  very  abrupt 
and  unsatisfactory  manner.  It  conveys  no  moral,  and  leaves  Abdallah  the 
inhabitant  of  the  land  to  enjoy  his  good  fortune,  notwithstanding  his  inmu 
titude  towards  his  benefactor.  The  French  version  proceeds — f '  Abdulah 
liking  better  to  preserve  his  place  and  the  favour  of  the  king,  returned 
no  more  to  the  sea  shore  and  lived  happily  to  the  end  of  his  days." 

The  Arabic  version  is  altogether  different,  and  if  it  possesses  no  other 
merit,  it  has  at  least  the  advantage  of  conveying  a  moral  and  teaching  41 
cheerful  resignation  to  the  will  of  Providence :  it  proceeds  thus : — 

**  Abdallah  said,  I  fear  to  break  the  promise  which  I  have  made  to  him.  I 
shall  then  be  accounted  a  liar,  and  the  world  will  accuse  me  of  falsehood."  Tlic 
king  replied,  '*  You  are  right.  Go,  and  God  be  with  you."  He  then  went  into 
the  city,  and  the  people  recognized  him.   He  overheard  them  saying,  *'  This  ia  the 
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Jcing'i  relative :  he  Is  going  to  eichenge  fruits  for  jewels ;"  but  they  who  were  Ig- 
norent  and  were  not  acquainted  with  him  said,  **  O  fortunate  man,  stay  a  little, 
and  let  me  form  scqaaiotance  with  you."  He  paid  no  attention,  however,  to  any 
one,  and  proceeded  onwards  till  he  joined  Abdallih  of  the  sen,  and  presented  him 
with  the  fmit  and  ezciianged  them  for  jewels,  liaving  so  done,  he  returned  to 
the  baker's  shop,  which  be  found  closed,  and  learnt  that  this  had  been  the  case 
for  ten  days.  He  then  proceeded  to  consummate  his  marriage  with  the  daughter 
of  the  king,  with  whom  he  lived  on  terms  of  affection.  He  went  daily  to  the 
man  of  the  sea  and  returned  by  the  baker's  shop,  but  found  it  always  locked. 
He  wal  at  a  loss  to  conceive  where  the  baker  had  gone,  and  asked  the  neigh - 
boars  where  he  had  gone,  and  what  had  happened  to  him.  They  told  him  in 
reply,  that  the  baker  had  fallen  sick  and  could  not  leave  his  house.  Having 
inquired  where  his  house  was  situated,  Abdallah  sought  him  out.  His  friend 
seeing  him  out  of  the  window  bearing  a  full  basket,  on  his  head,  descended  and 
opened  the  door,  and  throwing  himself  upon  him,  embraced  him  and  cried.  Upon 
this,  Abdallah  said  to  him,  "  Where  have  you  been,  my  friend,  this  long  time ;  I 
have  come  daily  to  your  shop,  but  have  found  it  shut,  and  have  been  unable  to 
find  you.  Are  you  in  distress  ?"  The  baker  replied,  '*  No,  but  I  heard  that  the 
king  had  seised  you  and  charged  you  with  being  a  thief,  whereupon  I  became 
afraid,  and  shut  up  my  shop  and  concealed  myself."  Abdallah  answered.  This 
is  true  ;  and  then  recited  his  adventures  with  the  jewellers  and  the  king,  and  how 
he  had  married  the  king's  daughter,  and  had  been  made  his  vizier.  He  further 
desired  him  to  take  as  bis  portion  what  was  in  the  basket,  and  not  to  be  afraid. 
Sayiog  this,  he  left  him  in  a  happy  mood,  and  returned  to  the  king  with  his 
basket  empty.  The  king  said  to  him,  '*  O  1  kinsman,  I  fancy  that  you  oould  not 
have  met  your  friend  Abdallah  of  the  sea  to-day."  He  replied,  "  I  did  meet  with 
him,  but  what  I  obtained  from  him  I  gave  to  my  friend  the  baker,  to  whom  I  am 
under  an  obligation."  The  king  asked  who  is  this  person — to  which  he  replied, 
he  is  a  baker  by  profession,  and  behaved  to  me  in  such  and  such  a  manner 
during  the  period  of  my  distress,  and  never  neglected  me.  The  king  asked  his 
name.  Abdallah,  said  he,  is  called  Abdallah  the  baker— my  name  is  Abdallah  of 
the  land,  and  the  name  of  my  companion  is  Abdallah  of  the  sea.  The  king 
rejoined.  My  name  also  is  Abdallah%  and  the  servants  of  God  are  brothers;  send 
and  bring  him,  we  will  make  him  our  second  viaier.  Then  were  sent  for  him 
the  vizier  and  the  nobles,  who  caused  him  to  be  clothed  in  the  habiliments  of  a 
visier,  and  brought  him  into  the  presence  of  the  king.  He  was  then  made  the 
second  vizier,  Abdallah  continuing  the  first. 

Abdallah  of  the  land,  the  first  vizier  of  the  king,  continued  after  this  fashion 
a  whole  year,  and  never  omitted  for  a  single  day  to  go  with  a  basket  of  fruits  and 
to  return  with  a  basket  of  jewels  and  precious  stooes,  and  when  fresh  fruits  were 
not  procurable  he  used  to  carry  raisios,  almonds,  walnuts,  figs,  and  such  like. 
Whatever  he  took  was  cheerfully  accepted,  and  in  return  his  basket  was  filled 
with  jewels  according  to  custom.  One  day  it  happened  that  he  took  a  basket 
of  sweetmeats.  Abdallah  of  the  sea  accepted  it,  and  took  his  seat  upon  the  land 
by  the  sea  shore.  They  entered  into  conversation  and  mutually  told  stories, 
when  the  following  dialogue  occurred.  '*  Is  it  true,  my  brother,  that  tbe  prophet 
(on  whom  rest  the  peace  and  blessing  of  God  I)  is  buried  among  you  on  dry  land, 
and  do  yon  know  where  he  is  buried  ?  I  do,  replied  he  of  tiie  land.  In  what 
place  ?  In  a  city  called  Yusrub.  Do  the  inhabitants  of  the  land  go  to  visit  his 
tomb  ?  Yes.  Happy  then,  exclaimed  Abdallah  of  the  sea,  are  you  denizens  of 
the  earth,  that  you  are  enabled  to  visit  the  tomb  of  this  gracious,  clement  and 
merciful  prophet  who  intercedes  for  all  those  who  perform  the  pilgrimage  I 
Have  you,  my  brother,  ever  visited  his  tomb  ?  No,  I  was  a  poor  man  and  had  not 
enough  to  pay  my  expenses  on  the  road,  but  sioce  I  became  acquainted  with  you 
and  you  have  bestowed  upon  me  this  exceeding  prosperity,  it  is  a  duty  incumbent 
upon  me  to  do  so.  I  have  a  strong  desire  to  visit  the  holy  city,  and  nothing  but 
the  affection  1  have  for  you  prevents  my  doing  so.  I  cannot,  however,  bear  to 
part  with  you  for  a  single  day.  Do  you,  said  be  of  the  sea,  prefer  my  friendship 
to  that  of  the  prophet  (on  whom  be  the  blessing  and  peace  of  God),  who  will 

*  Servant  of  God. 
4  H 
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pletd  for  jou  with  th«  Almighty  on  the  day  of  resurreetion  ?  who  will  Mve  yom 
from  the  fire,  and  §;iTe  yon  admitaion  into  heayen  by  his  mediation  ?  Do  yom 
abandon  the  pilgrimage  to  the  shrine  of  the  Prophet  Mahomed,  (on  whom  he 
peace  and  bleising  of  Qod)  through  lore  of  the  world  ?  To  this  he  of  the  land 
replied,  "  No  ;  I  swear  that  I  should  prefer  the  pilgrimage  to  all  things  ;  I  only 
require  your  perminsion  to  perform  it  this  very  year."  '*  I  have  granted  you  per- 
mission," rejoined  he  of  the  sea  ;  **  but  when  you  arriye  at  the  shrine,  submit  my 
salutation.  I  have  an  offering  to  present.  Enter  with  me  into  the  ocean,  so  that 
I  may  take  you  to  my  city  and  admit  you  to  my  house — that  I  may  entertain  you 
and  entrust  to  you  my  offering,  in  order  that  you  may  present  it  at  the  shrine  of 
the  holy  Prophet,  saying,  This  is  an  offering  from  Abdallah  of  the  sea,  who 
conveys  his  salutation,  and  intreats  your  intercession  to  save  him  from  htA 

fire." 

The  ttory  proceedt  to  state  that  the  fears  of  Abdallah  of  the  land  har. 
ing  been  removed  by  the  assurances  of  his  companion,  and  his  body  having 
been  rubbed  over  with  a  certain  ointment  which  gave  him  the  power  of 
living  in  the  water,  he  entered  the  ocean  with  his  marine  friend.  Then 
follows  a  long  description  of  the  wonders  of  the  deep  ;  Abdallah  ha\'in^ 
seen  "  wedges  of  gold,  great  anchors,  heaps  of  pearl,  inestimable  stones, 
unrivalled  jewels — all  scattered  in  the  bottom  of  the  sea" — and  many 
other  things  undreamt  of  even  by  Ci^rbnoe,  The  story  concludes  thua: — 

Having  taken  leave  of  the  king  of  the  ocean  loaded  with  jewels,  Abdallah  of 
the  sea  took  his  companion  back  towards  his  city.  On  the  road  he  put  iato  his 
hand  a  packet,  saying,  Take  thi8,and  present  it  as  my  offering  at  the  shrine  of  the 
holy  prophet.  Abdallah  of  the  land  took  charge  of  the  packet  without  knowing 
what  it  contained.  Abdallah  of  the  sea  then  proceeded  to  convey  him  to  the 
shore,  bat  on  the  road  there  appeared  an  assembly  of  peraons  rejoicing  and 
singing,  and  eating  and  making  merry.  Upon  witnessing  this,  Abdallah  of  the 
land  said  to  his  companion,  *'  For  what  are  these  people  rejoicing  ?  Is  there  a 
marriage  among  them  ?"  His  companion  answered,  '*  No — but  some  one  among 
them  has  died."  '*  What,"  said  he  of  the  land,  *'  do  you  eat,  drink,  and  make 
merry  on  the  occasion  of  a  death  ?"  "  To  be  sure  we  do."  said  the  inhabitant  of 
the  sea :  "  do  not  you  do  the  same  on  land  ?"  **  Not  we  indeed,"  said  his  com- 
panion ;  '*  on  such  occasions  we  cry  and  weep,  and  the  women  beat  tbeir  facMand 
tear  their  clothes,  and  make  all  sorts  of  lamentation."  On  hearing  these  words, 
Abdallah  of  the  sea  exclaimed,  **  Deliver  up  my  offering."  This  he  did  with  four, 
and  having  got  upon  dry  land,  Abdallah  of  the  sea  said,  "  I  have  parted  with 
your  friendship — you  shall  never  see  me  again,  nor  shall  I  ever  again  behold  yon." 
**  On  what  account  is  this  ?"  asked  his  companion.  '*  It  seems  then,"  replied 
Abdallah  of  the  sea,  "  that  you  dwellers  upon  earth,  whose  life  is  a  mere  deposit 
by  your  Creator,  cannot  endure  its  being  taken  back,  but  you  must  weep  thereat. 
What  then  would  be  the  case  with  my  deposit  for  the  Prophet  ?  When  a  child  ia 
born  you  rejoice  that  God  Almighty  has  endued  it  with  life  as  a  deposit,  bnt 
when  that  is  taken  away  again  you  feel  it  as  a  grievance,  and  you  cry,  grieve,  mnd 
lament.     I  have  no  occasion  for  such  company."     Saying  this  he  vanished. 

Abdallah  of  the  land  having  put  on  his  clothes  and  taken  his  jewels,  proceeded 
to  the  king,  who  received  him  with  much  joy  and  gladness,  and  asked  him  how 
he  was  and  what  had  befallen  him.  Abdallah  then  recounted  his  adventiires, 
and  mentioned  all  the  wonders  of  the  deep  which  he  had  seen.  The  king  was 
astonished,  but  upon  hearing  what  Abdallah  of  the  land  had  said  to  him  of  the 
lea^  Che  king  observed  that  the  former  had  erred  in  making  the  communicatioa 
which  he  had  done.  For  a  long  time  afterwards  Abdallah  continued  ia  the 
habit  of  going  to  the  sea  shore  and  calling  upon  his  former  companion,  bnt  he 
never  re-appeared. 

The  king  and  his  friend  lived  happily  until  the  destroyer  of  delights — the 
spoiler  of  all  things  came,  and  they  both  died.  Then  praise  be  to  God  whe 
never  dies,  who  is  the  living  God,  Lord  of  king^  and  angels,  and  who  has  power 
over  all  things  I 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  tale  which  immediately  precedes  the  above^ 
and  which  is  styled  *'  Histoire  B'Abookir  et  D'Aboussir/'  M.  Trebutcbn's 
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Tenton,  Ib,  *'  AbouMir  le  fit  inhum^  et  lui  eleva  un  monument  sur  lequel 
on  grnva  une  intcription  qui  ren/ermaU  un  wns  Mm  mornl"  In  the  Arabio 
MS.  tke  inscription  is  given  at  full  length.  I  here  subjoin  a  translation 
of  the  Blegy,  which  is  not  without  elegance  in  the  original^  but  which 
seems  rather  intended  to  inculcate  the  advantage  of  prudence,  and  to 
convey  the  moral  that  **  honesty  is  the  best  poUcy/'  than  as  a  suitable 
epitaph  on  the  tomb  of  the  treacherous  friend  over  whom  it  was  erected. 
After  a  series  of  efforts  to  ruin  his  friend  and  benefactor,  the  treacherous 
man  came  to  an  untimely  and  ignominious  end^  while  he  whom  he 
designed  to  ruin,  and  who  buried  his  corpse  (which  was  found  tied  up  in 
a  bag  on  the  sea  shore)  attained  the  summit  of  prosperity. 

*'  By  bis  d«eds  a  man  is  known  among  bis  equals. 

"  The  qaalities  of  a  free-born  and  noble  person  resemble  his  origin. 

"  He  does  not  revile,  though  he  be  reviled  ; 

*'  For  how  often  what  a  roan  says  recoils  upon  himself. 

**  Abstain  from  evil  wordij  aid  use  tliem  not,  whether  engaged  in  serious  or 
trifling  matters. 

"  How  many  a  great  man  has  been  subjected  to  abuse, 

**  From  one  whose  value  is  not  equal  to  a  fragment  of  his  shoe  I 

'*  What  is  triumphant  exultation  ?  even  the  lion  is  taken  in  the  toil  through 
ignorance. 

*'  The  sea  bears  on  its  surface  the  rotten  carcass.  But  the  pearl  lies  resplen- 
dent in  its  lowermost  sands. 

*'  I  never  saw  a  sparrow  oppose  a  hawk,  but  I  thought  of  its  insignificance 
and  want  of  understanding. 

"  It  is  written  on  a  lofty  pillar  in  Hindustan,  Whoever  cultivates  virtue  shall 
be  recompensed  in  the  like. 

"  Abstain  from  the  attempt  to  make  sugar  of  coloquintada ; 

'*  For  every  thing  must  partake  of  the  nature  of  its  origin.*' 

Scott,  in  the  Preface  to  his  translation  of  the  Arabian  Nights  Enter, 
tainments,  has  observed,  "The  stanzas,  elegies,  and  other  poetical  quo- 
tations which  so  frequently  occur  in  the  original,  M.  Galland  has  indeed 
omitted,  but  such  omission  (at  least  in  the  humble  opinion  of  the  Editor) 
is  not  to  be  regretted,  for  he  thinks  that  to  the  European  reader  their 
insertion  would  have  been  an  intolerable  interruption  to  the  narrative." 

M.  Tbbbutibn  does  not  seem  to  have  been  generally  of  this  opinion, 
for  he  has  on  most  occasions  faithfully  rendered  the  verse  as  well  as  the 
prose.  Where  he  has  not  done  so,  the  fault,  I  suspect,  was  in  the  original 
—not  in  the  translation. 

I  have  compared  the  MS.  of  Mr.  Bbowklow  with  the  printed  edition  of 
Habicht  and  the  lithog^phed  work  edited  in  Calcutta,  as  well  as  with 
Scott's  and  Galland'b  translations.  The  comparison  was  made  with  one 
of  the  old  tales,  and  I  took  at  random  the  first  voyage  of  Sindbad  the 
Sailor.  This  examination  has  afforded  additional  proof  of  the  genuine- 
ness o£  Mr.  Brownlow's  MS.  M.  Habicht's  edition  comes  next  to  it  in 
fulness  and  accuracy.    The  Calcutta  edition  is  very  faulty  and  defective. 

I  cannot  help  thinking  that  an  entire  and  correct  transiation  into  Eng- 
lisl)  of  these  beautiful  stories  is  still  a  desideratum,  and  that  no  better 
original  could  probably  be  procured  than  that  belonging  to  Mr.  Brown- 
X.OW.  Scott's,  which  is  the  best  translation,  seems  very  inaccurate.  Take 
for  instance  the  following  passage  in  the  story  of  Sindbad  the  Sailor. 

Reflecting  on  the  time  he  had  lost  and  the  profligacy  of  his  past  life,  he 
■ays  that  he  called  to  mind  the  saying  of  Solomon,  that  three  things  are 
better  than  three  things :  "  'l*he  day  of  death  than  the  day  of  birth-— a 
living  dog  than  a  dead  lion— the  grave  than  a  palace." 

This  has  been  translated  bv  Soott,    "  I  remembered  the  saying  of  the 
great  Solomon,  which  I  had  frequently  heard  from  my  father,  that  death 
is  preferable  to  poverty." 
4  H  2 
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I  leave  to  other  Members  of  the  Committee  the  task  of  examinip^  the 
first  two  volumes  of  the  MSS. ;  if  indeed  any  further  examination  be 
tbouffht  necef^sary  to  establish  the  (j^nuineoess  of  the  work.  I  am  quite 
satisfied  as  to  that  pointy  from  the  examination  which  I  have  made  of  the 
third  and  fourth  volumes.  The  stories  of  Sindbad  the  Sailor  are  intro. 
duced  at  the  commencement  of  the  3rd  vol.  of  the  MSS. ;  consequently  it 
may  be  assumed  that  the  *'  Conte*  Ineditt"  which  I  have  not  compared 
are  to  be  found  in  the  first  and  second  volumes  of  the  MSS.  and  a  csom- 
parison  of  them  with  the  Arabic  mi^^ht  be  still  more  satisfactory. 

Upon  the  whole,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  stating*  my  opinion,  that  the 
MS.  copy  of  the  Afif  Ijeila  now  submitted  to  the  Society  ia  a  most  valu- 
able addition  to  the  literature  of  the  Eastland  worthy  of  every  encourage- 
ment. 1  have  little  doubt  that  the  work  would  find  a  ready  sale  both  in 
Asia  and  in  £urope.  I  do  not  believe  that  Mr.  Brownlow  requires  any 
pecuniary  aid  from  us.  As  a  Society,  we  might  subscribe  for  a  certain 
number  of  copies,  and  individually  I  should  hope  we  shall  not  withhold 
our  aid  from  this  highly  pnblicspiritcd  and  meritorious  undertaking^.  To 
Government^  I  think,  we  should  make  an  earnest  appeal  for  support,  found- 
ed on  the  credit  which  must  accrue  to  our  nation,  from  presenting  to  the 
Mussulman  population  of  India,  in  a  complete  and  correct  form  and  in 
their  own  classical  and  beautiful  language,  these  enchanting  tales,  which 
even  in  the  estimation  of  Europe  enjoy  almost  unrivalled  celebrity. 

Our  Maulavf,  if  competent,  might  be  desired  to  assist  in  correcting 
the  press,  and  I  for  one  should  be  very  happy  to  aid  in  this  dnty^  as  fiff 
as  my  limited  abilities  and  leisure  might  permit. 

Sept,  20,  1836.  W.  H.  Magnaohteiv. 

Minute  by  Mr,  H,  T.  Prineep. 

I  have  examined  the  four  volumes  of  the  AHfLaita  as  far  as  my  time 
would  permit,  and  am  able  to  confirm  entirely  the  testimony  given  by 
Mr.  Maokaohtbn  in  favor  of  the  accuracy  and  completeness  of  the  copy. 
So  far  as  my  examination  has  gone,  the  tales  and  anecdotes  given  in  the 
list  at  the  commencement  of  the  first  volume  of  the  '^  Contes  Inedita" 
are  all  to  be  found  in  the  Arabic,  and  those  that  have  been  tnmalated  are 
more  full  and  complete  in  our  copy  than  in  the  French  version.  1  did 
not  find  the  numbering  of  the  nights  exactly  to  correspond.  Thns  the 
anecdote  of  Zobeide  in  the  bath  is  between  the  S82nd  and  383rd  ni^ta,  and 
the  secret  entrusted  to  the  wife  at  the  end  6f  the  384th ;  whereas,  ac- 
cording to  the  French  list,  these  ought  to  have  been  found  firit  in  the 
384— -383th,  and  the  other  in  the  387— 388th  night. 

The  French  version  of  the  ''  Contes  Inedits"  is  not,  it  is  to  be^obaerv. 
ed,  a  very  rlose  translation ;  nor  does  it  five  in  regular  order  the  tales 
omitted  by  previous  translators.  It  is  still  merely  a  selection,  and  made 
not  exclusively  with  reference  to  merit  or  the  interest  of  the  tales.  It  is 
evident,  however,  that  the  original  must  have  corresponded  very  doaeljr 
with  the  copy  brought  to  India,  by  Major  Maoan,  and  was  probably  from 
the  same.  Whether  it  was  as  complete  in  all  respects,  and  as  carafnlly 
made,  may  well  be  doubted ;  for  the  getting  up  of  this  manuscript  ia  of  a 
very  superior  description.  I  do  not  find  that  the  German  edition  in  the 
original  Arabic  corresponds  exactly  in  the  arrangement  of  the  talea  vith 
our  copy,  but  the  text  does  not  materially  differ  of  the  same  tales,  which  is 
an  additional  confirmation  of  the  accuracy  and  genuineness  of  the  very 
complete  set  of  these  tales  now  laid  before  us. 

I  join  heartily  in  the  wish  expressed  by  Mr.  Macnaobtbiv,  that  a  com- 
plete edition  of  this  work  in  the  original  Arabic  may  be  printed  in  this 
country  from  Major  Macam's  copy,  and  I  doubt  not  that  many  subeeriban 
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may  be  found  to  contribute  towards  the  expense  of  carrying  it  throufi^h 
the  press,  if  this  should  be  deemed  necessary.  The  offer  of  Mr.  Mao- 
kaohteV  to  correct  the  press  with  the  aid  of  the  MaulavU  of  the  Persian 
office,  is  one  that  will  be  appreciated  by  all  who  wish  well  to  the  litera- 
ture of  the  East,  and  it  ought  to  determine  those  who  hitherto  have  felt 
hesitation  at  the  idea  of  attempting  so  great  a  work. 

I  am  afraid  that  no  capable  person  has  leisure  here  in  India  to  tinder, 
take  the  translation  of  these  four  volumes  into  English.  ^  But  certainly  it 
would  tend  equally  to  the  credit  of  our  literature  were  it  possible  to  put 
this  also  in  hand.  Were  I  myself  an  idle  man,  1  should  like  no  better 
amusement  than  to  take  up  such  an  occupation. 

Sept.  25,  1836.  H.  T.  Prihsbf. 

Minute  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  MiU. 

I  entirely  agree  with  Mr.  Maonaghten  and  Mr.  H.  T.  Prinsbp  as  to 
the  undoubted  genuineness  of  Mr.  Brownlow's  MS.  The  style  uf  these 
tales  is  very  strongly  impressed  on  the  memory  of  every  one  who  has  read 
any  large  portion  of  them  in  the  original :  and  on  comparing  the  detached 
portions  I  have  read  from  this  MS.  during  the  three  days  it  has  been  with 
me,  with  the  recollections  of  the  Voyages  of  Sindbad  which  I  have  repeat, 
edly  perused  from  M.  LanolW  edition  (Paris,  ISmo.  1814)— there  is  the 
same  delightful  ease  and  simplicity  of  style,  with  the  total  absence  of  the 
rhetorical  effort  so  general  in  other  works  of  imagination  in  the  same  Ian. 
guage, — the  same  purity  of  Arabic  idiom,  with  the  free  introduction  of 

e.  g.  the  Persian  Shardb-  foreign  nouns,  which  (even  independently  of  the 
khdnah  nod  our  owa  well  external  evidence)  bears  witness  to  the  common 
known  Moidl-jje  (an  Arabic    j,pj^„   ^f  ^j^      xhis    MS.   is  apparently  much 

Lmia:)twcJV'ib'  closer  in  its  order  and  readings  to  Baron  Von 
serve  in  Night  284,  vol.  2,  Hammer  s  Cairo  MS.  (bought  at  Constant mopie) 
of  this  MS.  from  which  M.  Trbrutibn's  "  Contes  Inedits" 

are  published,  than  to  the  Tunis  MS.  from  which  M.  Habicht's  complete 
edition  of  the  original  is  now  publishing  at  fireslau  :  and  for  this  reason, 
amongst  others,  I  do  not  think  that  work  need  preclude  the  publication 
of  this. 

The  part  which  I  have  taken  almost  at  hazard  for  critical  examination, 
is  the  part  shortly  preceding  that  which  has  been  so  ably  examined  by 
Mr.  Macnaohten.  It  is  the  curious  adventure  (near  the  beginning  of  the 
Snd  volume)  of  Isaac  of  Mousul  the  musician,  and  the  consequent  intro. 
duction  of  the  Khaliph  Mtodn  to  his  future  bride,  the  daughter  of  his 
Vizier  Hasan  ben  Sehl.  This  occupies  from  the  middle  of  Night  S77 
to  280  in  the  MS.,  but  from  279  to  289  in  Trebutien,  (this  slight 
difference  arising  rather  from  a  different  division  than  from  any  deficien. 
cy  in  this  MS.  as  the  collation  of  the  preceding  tales  shews.)  A  com. 
parison  of  this  story  with  the  same  in  Trbbvtien's  third  vol.  (p.  289 — 
895,)  has  convinced  me  that  the  text  of  Macan's  and  Hammer's  MSS.  is 
as  nearly  identical  as  those  of  any  two  ordinary  MSS.  of  an  oriental  work, 
and  that  whatever  discrepancies  appear  between  the  Arabic  and  the 
French  in  this  part  at  least,  arise  from  the  translator  rather  than  from 
his  text.    An  example  or  two  will  best  prove  this. 

MS.  (literally  tranalattd.)  Trebutien. 
There  appeared  something  hanging  Je  regardai  ce  que  ce  pouvait  dtre, 
from  the  adjoining  houses,  andlo  I  a  large  et,  k  ma  graiide  surprise  je  vis  uae 
basket  decked  with  silk  at  the  four  ban-  sorte  de  corbeille  garnie  de  sole, 
dies.  I  said  to  myself,  "  Surely  there  is  Comme  le  vin  que  j'avats  bu  dans  la 
acauseforthis/' and  I  remained  amazed  soiree  m*avait  un  pen  trouble  le  car- 
at   my  adventure.     But    intoxication  veau,  je  me  pla9ai  da&s  oette  corbeille 
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so  far  transported  me,  thnt  my  mind  ssns  stYoir  ee  que  je  faisau,  et  mm 
said  tome,  '*  Sit  down  in  it."  Accord,  mtee  instant  je  me  sentis  ealever  en 
iogly  I  sat  down,  and  when  those  wbo  haut.  Je  fas  re9a  sur  la  terraaae  par 
let  down  the  basket  to  me  felt  I  was  quatre  belles  esclsTes  qui  m*engag^- 
within,  they  drew  it  up  to  the  top  of  the  ent  ik  descendre  dans  hi  maison.  L*une 
wall :  and  behold  four  damsels  who  said,  d'elles  marcba  devant  moi,  un  flambeau 
*' Alight  freely  and  without  restraint."  h  la  mHio,  et  me  conduisit  dans  une 
And  one  of  them  walked  before  me  salle,  dont  la  magnificence  ne  pouvait 
with  a  taper  till  I  entered  into  a  house:  itre  compart  qu*k  celle  des  apparte* 
and  there  were  sitting  rooms  strewed  mens  du  palais  du  Khalife. 
out  such  as  I  had  never  seen  even*  in 
the  Khaliph*s  palace. 

To  the  method  so  apparent  in  the  above  extract,  of  seising  only  the 
points  of  the  narrative,  and  neglecting  the  orientalisms  of  style  and  man. 
ner  by  which  they  are  introduced,  I  should  ascribe  even  the  places  where 
the  two  copies  appear  discordant ;  as,  where  in  Trbbvtibk  (after  the  long 
interview  with  the  lady  described  in  substance  exactly  as  in  the  MS.)  Isaac 
18  made  to  go  down  by  the  basket  as  he  came : — ^'  On  me  descendit  daas 
la  corbeille ;"  whereas  the  Arabic  MS.  distinctly  says  in  that  place,  "  A 
damsel  went  down  stairs  with  me  and  opened  [the  door"]  to  me,  and  I 
went  out  and  waliced  to  my  house."  (Night  979;:  where  it  seems  to  me 
at  least  as  probable  that  the  translator  hastening  with  the  story  after  his 
msnner,  left  out  tiie  circumstances  of  descent  and  added  ''  dans  la  oor. 
beille"  afterwards,  on  revising  his  French,  than  that  he  found  the  basket 
In  his  original.  The  conclusion  of  the  story  furnishes  another  striking 
example  of  his  manner,  and  of  the  disadvantage  which  these  tales  suffer 
by  being  so  translated. 

MS.  (literally,)  Trtbutim. 

Then   we   went  oat:    and   he   said,        Nous  sorttmes  de  la  maison,    Le 
"  O,  Ishak,  do  not  tell  this  story  to  any     Khalife  m*  ordonna  de  ne  pas  parler 
one  ;*'  so  I  concealed  it  till  the  death     dace  qui  venait  dese  passer;  etj*en  ai 
of  M4m(in.     Never  had  any  one  an    gard^  le  secret  jusqn*a  samort.     Ces 
interview  such  as  I  had  during  these     trois  nuits,   dit  Ishak  de  Mossoul,  je 
four  days,  sitting  in  the  day  with  M km 6n     lev  mettrai  toi^jonrs  au  rang  des   plus 
and  in  the  night  conversing  with  Kha-     agr^ahles  que  j*aie  jamais  pass^es  dans 
dija.    By  Allah  I  never  saw  any  one     la  plus  aimable  soci^t^. 
of  men  like  Mamdn,  and  never  did  I 
behold  a  woman  like  Khadij4,  who  even 
approached    her    in    wit    and    under- 
standing   and    eloquence.      But    God 
knows  best. 

Similar  conclusions  were  obtained  by  comparing  the  preceding  story^  in 
the  Snd  volume  of  the  MS. — the  adventure  of  Abdallah  the  son  of  Abu. 
Koliba,  and  his  discovery  of  the  paradisiacal  city  of  Sheddad  the  son  of 
Ad — occupying  from  p.  284^-289  of  Trtbutien  (who  calls  him  Abdallah, 
son  of  Kotaiba,  and  with  whom  his  ndkah  or  she-camel  is  a  mnlej.  The 
text  of  the  two  Egyptian  MSS.  of  M.  Trkbutien  and  Major  Macan  must 
be  almost  entirely  the  same. 

Very  different,  however,  is  the  text  of  Professor  Habioht's  edition,  which, 
if  it  contains  either  of  the  above  "  Anecdotes"  of  M.  TREBunBir,  must 
place  them  in  a  very  different  place  from  that  in  which  the  numbers  led 
me  to  search  for  them  without  success.  And  this  is  not  wonderful,  as  the 
arrangement  of  the  nights  is  altogether  different  in  the  two  editions.  For 
example,  the  Voya«:es  of  Sindbad  in  both  the  Egyptian  MSS.  (MS.  vol.  S, 
and  Trebvtien,  Preface  p.  xlvi.)  occupy  night  536—565,  but  in  the 
Tunis  MS.,  Night  250 — 271,  as  appears  in  Habioht's  Srd  and  4th  volumes. 

*  The  discrepancy  from  the  French  may  here  very  probably  arise  from  the  omis- 
sion  of  the  word  )[  by  the  copyist — but  the  mistake  may  just  as  probably  tie  oa 
the  other  side. 
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On  ihe  other  hand,  the  first  of  the  unpuhlished  Tales  in  both  the  Egyptian 
MSS. — ^where  it  occupies  from  Night  34—38  f  MS.  vol.  1  and  Treb.  p.  xli.) 
occupies  hH  from  the  139th  to  the  218th  in  Habioht  (iii.  66—166).  It  is 
not,  however,  actually  longer  in  the  latter  than  in  the  former :  and  as 
this  tale,  vis.  the  Hietorv  of  the  two  Viziers  of  Mohammed  Ibin  Solemaa 
Alzini  [in  Habioht  "  Alrasi"]  has  never  been  translated  either  by  Gal- 
land  or  Trbbuttrn,  I  selected  it  for  the  collation  of  the  two  Arabic 
texts.  Here,  though  I  found  tbe  printed  and  MS.  text  to  tally  in  the  main 
from  beginning  to  end,  not  only  as  to  the  succession  of  incidents,  but  in  the 
poetical  passages  interspersed  throughout,  the  variations  were  very  con- 
siderable both  in  the  prose  and  the  verse :  whole  clauses  appeared  in  the 
one  which  were  not  in  the  other ;  the  advantage  of  fullness  being  some, 
times  on  the  side  of  Mr.  Bbownlow's  MS.,  but  more  frequently  on  that 
of  the  Breslau  edition. 

On  the  whole,  I  should  strongly  recommend  the  puhlication  of  this  text 
without  any  reference  to  that  of  M.  Habioht— even  in  the  parts  which 
might  be  compared  with  advantage.  (Mr.  Maonaghtsn's  offer  of  assisting 
in  the  correction  of  the  press  is  one  which  should  be  most  thankfully 
embraced,  however  learned  may  be  tha  Maalavi  engaged  for  the  pur. 
pose.)  When  both  texts  shall  have  been  published,  (belonging,  as  they  do, 
apparently  to  two  very  different  editions  or  recensions  of  these  celebrat. 
ed  tales,  one  long  current  in  Egypt  and  Arabia,  the  other  among  the 
Maghrebin  Arabs  of  fiarbary  and  Spain,)  they  may  enable  the  critics  of 
Europe  to  form  perhaps  a  judgment  as  to  the  true  original  text  of  both. 
The  work  of  a  translator  is  one  of  greater  difficulty :  and  we  have  none 
probably  in  India,  possessed  at  the  same  time  of  ability  and  leisure  for  a 
work  of  this  description.  The  ease  and  vivacity  of  M.  Galland's 
translation,  so  deservedly  popular  among  Western  readers,  would  t>e  a 
good  model  for  imitation — avoiding,  however,  his  liberties  with  his  origi- 
nal, except,  indeed,  in  the  too  frequent  cases  where  decency  requires 
curtailment  or  omission.  M.  Trebdtibn  is  far  more  faithful  in  giving  the 
whole  of  his  original :  but  in  the  mode  of  representing  it,  a  due  medium 
between  his  too  occidental  style  of  paraphrase,  and  a  servilely  Uteral 
version  of  the  Arabic  text,  would  be,  in  my  opinion,  at  the  same  time 
more  accurate  and  more  pleasing. 

W.  H.  Mill. 

Minute  6y  Mr,  J,  R,  Cotvin, 

I  have  no  pretensions  to  the  name  of  an  Arabic  scholar,  and  shall  not 
presume  to  offer  any  opinion  of  my  own  on  the  genuineness  of  these 
volumes.  But  I  can  bear  testimony  to  the  late  Major  Maoan's  opinion 
of  their  genuineness.  He  was  a  highly  competent  judge,  and  had  made 
inquiries  which  satidlied  him  on  the  point  before  he  bought  the  manu. 
scripts  in  England. 

I  cordially  join  in  the  wish  to  give  encouragement  to  the  publication 
of  a  complete  edition.  J.  R.  Colvin. 

Minute  by  Mr,  C.  E,  Trevelyan, 
Neither  have  I  the  least  pretension  to  be  called  an  Arabic  scholar,  but 
it  is  not  necessary  to  be  one  in  order  to  appreciate  in  some  degree  the 
beauty  of  the  Arabian  Nights.  I  think  it  very  desirable  that  a  correct 
version  of  the  original  Arabic  should  be  published,  and  still  more  so  that 
it  should  be  well  translated  into  English.  Such  a  translation,  if  it  were 
well  executed,  would  be  a  most  valuable  accession  to  English  literature, 
and  I  believe  that  for  one  person  who  would  read  the  book  in  Arabic, 
five  hundred  would  read  it  in  English.  Nobody,  in  my  opinion,  is  so 
eminently  qualified  for  this  task  as  Mr.  Maonaohtbn,  and  if  he  could 
be  persuaded  to  undertake  it,  he  would  lay  every  person  who  reads 
English  under  an  obligation  to  him.  €•  £.  Tbbvbl7ak« 
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h^^An  acctmnt  of  aome  of  the  Petty  Statei  lying  north  of  the  Tenas-^ 

serim}  Provinces ;   drawn  up  from  the  Journals  and  Reports  of  D. 

Richardson,  Esq,,  Surgeon  to  the  Commissioner  of  the  Tenasserim 

Provinces.    By  £.  A.  Blundbll,  Esq.  Commissioner. 

[The  BinaU  tlgfiiret  refer  to  the  aocompaoying  Plate,  where  the  natiTe  words  are  cor- 
rectly written  ia  the  Burmaa  character.] 

Of  the  numerous  petty  states  north  of  the  Tenasserim  provinces, 
those  only  of  Zimmay^,  Lahong*  and  Lagon*,  on  the  east  bank  of 
the  Salween  and  the  slip  of  country  on  the  west  bank  inhabited  by 
a  wild,  barbarous,  but  independent  tribe  of  mountaineers  called  Red 
Kayens<,  have  hitherto  been  visited  by  Europeans.  Of  the  vast  extent 
of  country  between  the  Salween^  and  Cambodia  rivers,  we  know  little 
or  nothing,  though  it  is  hoped  the  expected  opening  of  an  overland 
trade  between  the  frontiers  of  China  and  the  Tenasserim  provinces  will 
extend  our  knowledge  of  the  intermediate  country. 

The  town  of  Zimmay  (or  Changmat)  is  situated  in  Lat.  20  N. 
and  Long,  about  99  £.  That  of  Labong  is  distant  from  Zimmay 
only  10  miles  S.  E.  ;  Lagon  about  50  S.  £.  from  the  same.  The 
several  states  are  named  after  these  towns,  but  their  respective 
boundaries  are  not  well  defined,  and,  together  with  those  of  Moung^ 
pay''  and  Moung-nam,  appear  to  be  the  patrimony  of  one  family.  About 
fifty  years  ago,  when  the  whole  of  this  country  was  under  the  dominion 
of  Ava^,  seven  brothers  succeeded,  with  the  assistance  of  Siam^^,  in 
throwing  off  the  Burmese  yoke,  ejected  them  from  the  above  named 
towns,  and  having  been  confirmed  in  the  government  of  them  by 
Siam,  have  continued  tributary  to  that  kingdom,  and  successfully 
resisted  all  the  attempts  of  Ava  to  regain  possession.  The  elder 
brother  was  invested  with  the  title  of  Chow-tchee-Weet,  or  "  Lord 
4i 
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of  Life,"  with  the  supreme  authority  over  the  others,  and  the  title 
has  descended  to  each  hrother  successively  alive  till  it  reached  the 
youngest,  whom  Dr.  Richardson  found  on  his  first  and  second  visits, 
hut  who  died  at  the  advanced  age  of  73  years,  during  his  third  visit. 
It  is  now  in  aheyance  in  the  family,  and  awaits  the  decision  of  the 
court  of  Siam, 

Of  the  original  inhahitants  of  this  country  hut  a  very  small  por- 
tion now  ohtains, — perhaps  not  ahove  one-third  of  the  whole,  owing 
to  the  great  number  that  were  carried  off  by  the  kings  of  Ava  when 
they  overran  and  subjected  the  country.     The  remainder   consists 
chiefly  of  Burmese*',  Peguers**  and  Shans",  from  the  different  states 
tributary  to  Ava ;   either  refugees  or  slaves  ;  for  slavery  exists  in  this 
country  in  its  worst  features.     The  unfortunate  wretches  are  kidnap- 
ped and  seized  by  the  hill  tribes  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Salween, 
of  whom  some  account  will  be  given,  and  eagerly  purchased  from 
them  at  very  low  rates,  by  the  people  of  this  country.     Dr.  Richard- 
son was  unable  to  form  an  opinion  as  to  the  amount  of  the  popula- 
tion.    He  was  told  that  the  towns  of  Zimmay,  Logon,  Mtmng-pay 
and  Moung^nam  contain  each   about  20,000  and  Labong  14,000,  but 
he  thinks  these  numbers  exaggerated. 

In  person  the  Shans  bear  a  great  resemblance  to  their  Bur- 
mese and  Siamese  neighbours,  though  somewhat  fairer.  "niey 
are  muscular,  well  formed,  and  healthy  in  their  appearance :  eves 
moderately  linear ;  nose  small  rather  than  flat ;  the  mouth  large, 
•  and  disfigured  by  black  teeth  and  gums,  which  they  cherish  as 
a  beauty ;  the  hair  is  long,  straight,  lank,  and  almost  always  black. 
They  tatoo  the  lower  limbs,  but  to  less  extent  than  the  Bur- 
mese. Their  dress  consists  of  a  cotton  putso  or  cloth  round  the 
loins,  generally  blue,  a  blue  cotton  jacket  reaching  well  over  the  hips, 
and  a  coarse  red  cotton  turban  ;  though  many  go  uncovered.  Hie 
dress  of  the  chiefs  is  of  the  same  description,  but  the  materials  are 
more  costly, — Chinese  crape  or  satin  jackets,  with  gold  or  silver  lace, 
the  putso  of  silk.  The  women  are  fair  and  good-looking,  and  their 
dress  more  becoming  than  that  of  Burmese  or  Siamese, — not  open  in 
front  as  with  the  former,  nor  tucked  up  between  the  legs  as  with  the 
latter.  It  is,  however,  fastened  in  the  same  way  round  the  body 
without  pin  or  string.  Old  and  young  have  the  bosoms  bare,  or  but 
partially  covered  by  a  small  scarf  thrown  round  the  shoulders.  Many 
of  the  women  are  disfigured  with  goitre,  but  it  seldom  attains  a 
large  size.  The  people  are  a  quiet,  mild,  good-humoured  race,  and 
not  addicted  to  many  vices.  Opium  smoking  and  gambling  are 
scarcely  known,  and  drunkenness  is  uncommon.     The  religion  is  that 
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of  Buddh,  and  consequently  their  ceremonies  and  festivals  differ  in 
no  material  manner  from  those  of  the  Burmese,  which  are  now  well 
known  :  indeed  there  is  little  other  difference  hetween  the  two  races 
than  that  of  dress  and  language ;  which  latter  is  a  dialect  of  the 
Siamese  with  a  distinct  alphabet,  bearing  in  the  formation  of  the 
letters  a  great  resemblance  to  the  Burmese  character.  Of  the 
resources  of  a  country  so  thinly  populated  and  so  constantly  subju- 
gated to  the  devastating  inroads  of  both  Siamese  and  Burmese^ 
according  as  one  or  the  other  of  these  powers  held  the  sovereignty, 
it  is  not  practicable  to  form  an  estimate.  Speaking  of  the  soil  and 
cultivation.  Dr.  Richardson  says — "  The  soil  in  the  low  paddy  and 
garden  lands  is  a  rich  black  loam  apparently  inexhaustible,  in  which 
the  crups  follow  each  other  in  uninterrupted  succession.  Cultiva- 
tion is  conducted  with  a  good  deal  of  care  by  irrigation  and  trans - 
^planting,  and  the  return  on  good  lands  is  about  120  and  on  inferior 
about  75  fold.  The  general  aeed-time  is  in  July  and  August,  and  the 
harvest  in  December  and  January,  though  some  descriptions  of  paddy 
are  perfected  in  three  months.  Their  plough  closely  resembles  tlK>se 
used  in  the  south  of  Scotland  without  the  culture  or  ploughshare, 
and  is  often  drawn  by  one  buffalo.  The  principal  articles  of  cultiva- 
tion are  the  cauth-brier,  or  glutinous  rice,  cotton,  maize,  sugar-cane, 
tobacco,  ground  nut,  chillies,  several  kinds  of  pulse,  radishes,  and 
turnips.  Of  grain,  wheat,  and  other  com  they  have  none.  Pepper, 
cloves,  and  all  the  finer  species  of  spices  are  unknown."  Both  the 
soil  and  climate  seem  well  suited  to  the  cultivation  of  Pernambuco 
cotton,  which  is  now  being  introduced  into  the  Tenasserim  provinces ; 
and  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  seed  with  which  Dr.  Richard- 
son was  famished  on  his  last  visit  proved  bad,  as  the  people  evinced 
great  desire  to  cultivate  so  valuable  au  article.  If  the  cultivation  of 
South  American  cotton  is  found  to  answer  in  the  Tenasserim  pro- 
vinces, of  which  great  hopes  are  entertained,  every  exertion  will  be 
made  to  introduce  it  into  the  neighbouring  countries. 

Tin,  iron,  and  lead  ores  appear  to  be  abundant  in  the  country,  and 
some  of  them  very  rich,  though  it  does  not  appear  that  the  extraction 
of  the  fiietal  is  engaged  in  to  any  extent.  Dr.  R.  was  informed  that 
the  tin  ore  3delds  80  per  cent.,  and  some  iron  ore  that  was  shown 
him  seemed  equally  rich.  There  are  extensive  teak  forests  in  that 
part  of  the  country  immediately  adjoining  our  provinces,  but  owing  to 
the  difficulty  of  bringing  the  timber  down  the  Salween  river  in  con- 
aequence  of  rocks  and  rapids,  it  is  doubtful  whether  we  shall  be 
enabled  to  avail  ourselves  of  that  supply  to  any  extent.  The  country 
abounds  ift  cattle,  to  procure  which  originally,  and  subsequently  to 
4i  2 
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ensure  the  supply,  has  been  the  object  of  Dr.  R.'s  several  visits.  An 
immense  saving  has  been  effected  to  Government  in  obtaining  from 
thence  sufficient  cattle  for  provisioning  the  European  troops  on  the 
coast,  in  lieu  of  procuring  them  from  either  Bengal  or  Madras. 

The  trade  of  the  country  is  unimportant.  An  annual  caravan  visits 
it  from  the  frontier  provinces  of  China,  bringing  silks,  satins,  velvet 
and  woollens,  (the  latter  chiefly  English,)  cooking  vessels,  musk,  and 
trifling  articles  of  Chinese  manufacture ;  and  carrying  away  chiefly  raw 
cotton,  the  produce  of  the  country.  It  is  expected  that  a  portion  of 
this  caravan  will  this  year  extend  their  journey  to  Maulamyne^*,  and 
hopes  are  entertained  that  this  will  lead  to  annual  visits  in  increasing 
numbers,  and  the  opening  of  an  important  overland  trade  between 
China  and  our  possessions  on  the  Tenasserim  coast.  From  ManUamyme 
are  received  British  piece  goods,  chintzes,  muslins,  hardware,  &c.  in 
return  for  cattle,  ivory,  and  a  small  quantity  of  stick-lack.  With  the 
hill  tribe  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Salween  they  exchange  cattle,  grain 
and  betelnut  (the  latter  from  Maulamyne  and  Banhok),  for  slaves, 
tin,  lead,  and  stick-lac. 

It  IB  evident  from  all  that  Dr.  R.  observed  and  reports,  that  both 
the  chiefs  and  people  of  this  country  are  not  only  desirous  of  conti- 
nuing on  the  most  friendly  and  intimate  footing  with  us,  but  that  they 
are  really  grateful  for  the  immense  benefit  which  our  presence  in 
their  neighbourhood  has  conferred  upon  their  country ;  and  there  is  no 
*  doubt  that  should  any  future  danger  menace  them,  they  would  gladly 
place  themselves  under  our  protection,  and  see  their  country  under 
our  rule.  Our  occupation  of  the  provinces  has  spread  peace  and 
happiness  over  a  wide  extent  of  country  entirely  independent  of  our 
authority,  by  putting  an  end  to  that  ruthless  and  devastating  system  of 
warfare  that  had  been  for  ages  carried  on  between  the  Burmese  and 
Siamese,  whose  object  was  not  conquest,  but  solely  to  plunder  and  to 
carry  off  the  defenceless  people  into  irremediable  slavery.  On  many 
occasions,  as  Dr.  R.  passed  through  the  country,  the  common  people 
and  cultivators  expressed  to  him  how  different  was  now  their  state  to 
what  it  was  in  fonner  years,  when  they  scarce  dared  leave  the  walls 
of  their  towns  to  cultivate  their  lands  ;  *  were  obliged  to  be  armed  and 
constantly  on  the  alert,  and  to  leave  their  wives  and  families  in  the 
town ;  whereas  now  the  country  is  in  exeiy  respect  equally  secure,  and 
they  are  enabled  to  follow  their  avocations  without  apprehensions  of 
any  kind. 

The  fact  may  be  observed  here,  that  our  occupation  of  the  Tenasserim 
provinces  has  also  proved  of  incalculable  benefit  to  a  large  portion  of 
the  population  of^urmah  themselves,  as  it  is  well  known  that  die 
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authorities  in  that  country  in  our  immediate  neighbourhood, — Rangoon 
for  instance, — ^have  found  themselves  obliged  to  modify  their  exactions 
and  oppressions,  and  to  govern  in  a  better  spirit  of  justice  and  hu- 
manity, being  well  aware  that  the  people  have  a  refuge  to  fly  to  should 
they  be  driven  to  desperation. 

The  following  extracts  from  Dr.  Richardson's  Journal  will  show  the 
route  travelled  by  him,  and  give  an  account  of  his  reception  by  the 
chiefs  whom  he  visited. 

Dr.  R.  left  Maulamyne  on  11th  December,  1829,  and  proceeded  in 
boats  up  the  Salween  river  for  about  100  miles,  and  landed  on  the 
14th  on  the  east  bank  at  the  junction  of  a  small  stream  called  the 
Yembyne^^,     From  hence  he  started  on  the  16th. 

JoumaL 
"  16M.    Direction  North,  70  East.   Time,  3  hours ;  distaDoe,  7  milei,  4  fur- 
loDgs. 
'*  8.  30.     Proceeded  along  a  good  path  practicable  for  bullocks,  elephants,  &c. 
"  9.  35.    At  the  bottom  of  a  short  and  rather  deep  descent  crossed  the 
yembyne  rifer,  about  70  feet  broad,  running  South,  45  East.— -11.  40.  Halted  for 
the  night  on  the  banks  of  a  small  grass j  lake  :  the  path  has  been  good  and  gently 
ascending  ;  the  jungle  of  bamboos  and  common  jungle  trees,  thick  and  impenetra- 
ble, owing  to  the  creepers ;  the  march,  though  only  seven  miles,  was  made  with 
difficulty,  owing  to  the  thickness  ot  the  jungle. 

"  17M.    Direction  North,  80  East.     Time,  3  hours ;  distance,  8  miles. 
'*  7.  30.     Proceeded  for  some  way  along  a  path  of  the  same  character  as 
yesterday. 

'*  8.  15.  Along  a  swampy  path  at  the  foot  of  a  nearly  perpendicular  rock, 
but  covered  with  verdure  to  the  top.— 8.  35.  Another  rock  like  the  former, 
(called  by  the  Careens  Lein  Koto ;)  path  better. — 8.  45.  Crossed  a  small  stream 
with  steep  banks  at  the  site  of  a  village  deserted  last  year  by  the  Careens  (who  re- 
move annually  to  a  new  position).     It  is  now  overgrown  with  tall  jungle. 

<*  9.  30.  Crossed  the  Ytmbynt  river,  wide  30,  deep  3  or  four  feet ;  clear, 
rocky  bed,  swarming  with  ilsb.  Halt  for  an  hour. — 10,  30.  Path  soft,  along  a 
valley  winding  amongst  the  hiUs  with  long  grass  and  dwarf  bamboos,  much 
intersected  by  tracks  of  elephants,  chinooeros,  and  wild  hog. 

"10. 10.   Again  crossed  the  Yembyn/B  river,  wide  40  feet ;  course  South,  20  East. 

"11.  30.     Halted  on  the  eastern  bank  (course  S.,  65  East),  where  it  is  joined 

by  a  small  stream  called  the  Meen  JTnni**,  running  S.  50^  west ;  the  path  nearly 

as  yesterday  ;  continued   to   ascend.     Here   we  were  joined  by  the  Careens 

from  the  second  villages,  and  dismissed  those  who  accompanied  us  the  last  two 

marches. 

"  18M.    Course  North,  80  East ;  distance,  10  miles  4  furlongs. 

"  7.  30.  Crossed  the  Mean  Keun  four  timefe  in  20  minutes,  and  proceeded 
along  a  rocky  path  through  thick  jungle. — 8.  20.  Crossed  Yea^ia^goon  Keun^^ 
20  feet  vride  ;  clear  rocky  bed. 

"9.     Came  again  to  the  banks  of  the  Yembyne  river. 

"  9.  10.    Crossed  a  small  stream  falling  into  the  last. 
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'*  9.  30.    Ptith  soft  through  long  grais  tarrouBded  by  hills. 

"  9.  40.      Along  the  rocky  bed  of  the  KM-la^poon-ireim,  (waterfall  stremai.) 

**  10.  30.  Halted  for  half  an  hour. — 11.  Ascended  with  some  difBcnliy  the 
face  of  a  broken  rock  3  or  400  feet  in  height,  over  which  the  water  of  the  Jm- 
td'ffoon  during  the  rsios  falls. — 11.  30.  Halted  at  the  top  of  the  waterfall,  within 
sound  of  another  which  we  heard  tumbling  from  the  hills  above  ns  to  the  east- 
ward. The  path  to-day  continued  ascending  and  very  bad,  either  soft  with  long 
grass,  or  rooky  and  uneTen  and  extremely  tortuous  ;  but  the  Careens  say  it  U 
the  only  pa«8  through  this  part  of  the  hills ;  that  elephants,  horses  and  buUoekn 
formerly  travelled  it  with  loads,  and  that  it  was  the  route  of  the  Barman  army 
In  1 790.  Passed  some  of  the  large  bamboos  peculiar  to  this  country,  some 
catechu,  aird  some  of  the  tree  with  the  sap  of  which  the  Careens  poison  their 
arrows.  The  rest  of  the  jungle  consisted  of  common  jungle  trees,  immcnso 
creepers,  and  ihe  common  bamboos ;  tracks  «f  elephants  and  wild  hoga  were 
numerous,  but  no  marks  of  the  rhinoceros,  which  is  confined  to  the  more  level 
part  of  the  country  where  grass  is  abundant. 

*'  19M.  Direction  North,  55  West.  Time,  3  hours,  15  minutes;  distanccy 
8  miles. 

"  7.  30.     Path  along  the  stony  bed  of  a  stream. 

*'  7.  55.     Skirt  a  ravine  to  the  eastward. 

**  8.  30.  Crossed  the  Ktung  CSsMif ,  or  crooked  stream,  eight  or  ten  times 
ranniDg  in  variens  directious, 

*'  9.     Path  a  Uctle  better,  but  repeatedly  crossed  by  the  Keung  Conk, 

"  9.  45.  Halted  on  the  banks  of  the  fFssn  W«e%  a  amall  stream  15  or  20 
feet  wide,  which  falls  into  the  Tkautiff-Bin^  to  the  north-eastward.  The  pntii 
to-day  was  wet  and  bad ;  the  jungle  thick.  No  marks  of  inhabitants.  Were 
joiued  in  the  evening  by  four  Musulmans,  who,  together  with  seven  who  accom- 
panied us,  and  live  sepoys,  make  the  party  amount  to  forty-two  persons.  Those 
who  joiued  us  to*dsy  came  by  the  Gyne^^  road  in  nine  days  from  Mttukumj^net  five  " 
by  vater  to  Daggut'*,  and  four  by  land.  They  represented  the  road  as  bad, 
and  hilly,  only  accessible  to  people  unincumbered,  but  inhabited  by  Careens,  five 
or  six  of  whose  villages  they  had  passed. 

*'  20M.    Direction  Norih,  35  East.    Time,  2  hours ;  distance,  4  miles. 

**  7.  30.  Crossed  the  Ween  Wee^  and  ascended  a  rather  steep  hill  and  pro* 
eeeded  along  an  ascending  path,  which  appears  as  if  cut  along  the  face  of  the 
hill  on  the  bank  of  a  ravine  300  or  300  feet  deep,  but  clothed  with  sssall  trees 
and  verdure,  as  are  all  the  hills,  even  those  which  are  nearly  perpendicular. 

*'  8.  Descending  along  a  similar  path  through  a  jungle  of  the  large  bamboos ; 
paths  particularly  good. 

*'  9.  45.  Descended  along  the  rather  steep  bed  of  a  stream,  water  ancle  deep ; 
path  extremely  bad. — 9.  55.  Came  to  the  bank  of  the  Tkaing-^ti?^  (called  by 
the  Shaus  May-pmoie)  river,  wide  160  or  180  feet ;  moved  a  short  way  down 
the  western  bank,  north  20  east,  in  the  direction  of  its  course,  and  eroesed 
over  to  the  eastern  side  by  assistance  of  a  boat  and  some  bamboo  rafts.  I  had 
been  led  by  the  guide  to  believe  that  we  should  be  met  here  by  some  chiefs  of 
the  Zimmay  country  with  elephants,  &c.  to  assist  us  in  tnmsporting  the  beg- 
gage  and  presents,  and  to  accelerate  our  movements  towards  their  capital ;  they 
had,  however,  decamped  eight  or  nine  days  before  onr  arrival,  aad  we  took  pea- 
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leasion  of  their  sliedt,  which  were  the  first  haman  hftbitations  we  had  seen  since 
leaving  the  boats.  The  Thaiftg'Ein  river  is  the  old  bouodarsr  between  the 
Barman  and  Siamese  countries,  and  is  now  the  Britbh  boundary  in  this  direction 
with  the  latter  nation.  It  arises  in  this  range  of  hills  about  eight  or  ten  daysT 
march  in  a  south-easterly  direction  from  this,  about  one  day's  march  from  the 
course  of  the  Qyn»  river,  and  falls  into  the  Jfetn-Ziin-^Ae^  (called  by  the  Shans 
Jfttn-nfficfN)  two  days  west  from  this.  The  united  streams  fall  into  the  I'kabtrt?^ 
some  distance  above  a  icataraet  in  the  latter  river,  which  entirely  cuts  off  all 
water  communication  with  the  country  above  it,  and  in  which  even  timber  is 
shattered  to  pieces  that  happens  to  get  into  it. 

"  2\st.  Felt  the  first  effects  of  being  in  the  Siamese  country,  in  being  obliged 
to  halt  till  the  road  was  cleared  by  the  Careens.  There  was  ao  evident  desire 
on  the  part  of  the  Careens,  who  met  us  here,  to  detain  us  for  a  day  or  two  : 
they  indeed  privately  declared  dieir  orders  from  Caow  Ho  Kio,  the  chief  who 
was  to  have  met  as  here,  to  do  so.  I,  however,  intimated  my  intention  to  pro- 
ceed on  the  following  day.    We  were  here  furnished  with  a  pig,  rice,  end  fowls. 

*<  22nd.  Direction  North,  20  Bast.  Time,  2  hoars,  30  minutes ;  distance, 
C  mUes,  2  furlongs. 

'*  7  A.  M.  Proceeded  along  a  good  path  through  a  patch  of  cultiTated  groond« 
where  the  Careens  grow  the  hill  rice,  which  is  fine  and  small  in  the  grain. 

"  7.  15.  Ascended. — 8.  Crossed  the  Mmp^ha-wtH^  rirer,  wide  60  feet,  clear 
stony  bed  ;  abundaoce  of  fish. — 6.  45.  Path  along  the  side  of  a  hill  of  the  same 
character  as  last  march.  On  the  top  of  a  steep  rocky  hill  above  the  road  is 
perched  the  first  Careen  village  we  saw.  The  houses  are  entirely  composed  of 
bamboos  \  the  roof,  with  a  very  little  slope,  is  made  of  two  rows  of  split  bam- 
boos ;  the  first  row  with  the  concave  side  up,  and  their  edges  touchiog  the 
second,  with  the  convex  side  up,  and  their  edges  in  the  trough  of  tlie  first, 
embracing  the  two  contiguous  edges.  There  were  only  three  houses  in  the 
village,  the  inhabitants  of  which,  old  and  young,  might  amount  to  forty  or  fifty 
people ;  abandance  of  pigs,  poultry,  rice,  &c.  The  people  are  dirty  in  their  per- 
sons, and  the  skins  of  the  men  generally  rough  and  scaly  from  exposure  ; — they 
were  much  alarmed  at  our  first  approach,  but  we  gradually  gained  their  confi- 
dence. 

12.  30.  Continued  our  march,  and  at  1  halted  on  the  side  of  the  May^tka- 
woe  (which  vre  frequently  crossed  in  the  course  of  to-day's  march)  in  thick 
jungle,  within  sound  of  a  heavy  fall  of  water. 

**  23r<f.  Direction  North,  20  West.  Time,  2  hours,  30  minutes  ;  distance, 
5  miles,  6  furlongs. 

*'  10  A.  M.  Having  sent  the  coolies  on  three  hours  before,  on  account  of  the 
steepness  of  the  hills :  proceeded  along  a  pretty  good  elephant  path  up  the  iteep^ 
t8t  hill  we  had  yet  ascended. — 10.  43.     A  plantation  of  small  seed  cotton. 

"II.  50.  Reached  the  top  of  the  ascent,  from  which  we  could  count  seven 
ridges  of  hills  which  we  had  crossed,  running  north,  20  east,  to  soath,  20  west, 
but  very  irregular  and  broken  in  the  descent. 

"  12.  5.  Crossed  the  Ttieu-dgoi^,  (Elephant's  tusk)  rivulet,  wide  15  or  20 
feet. — 12.  30.  Halted  on  the  banks  of  the  stream  at  the  foot  of  an  extensive  hill, 
covered  with  paddy  stubble ;  the  Careens  say  they  reap  30  or  40  folds ;  and 
the  rice  is  the  finest  I  have  overseen,  almost  transparent,  and  when  boiled  beau- 
tifully white.     The  Careens  of  the  hills  have  no  cooking  or  eating  apparatus ; 
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thfi  rice  and  a  sort  of  yegetabk  itew  are  boiled  ia  a  joint  of  the  b«Riboo,  and 
the  latter  lerred  np  in  another  iplit  in  form  of  a  troogh,  round  which  they 
•quat  with  their  rioe  on  any  leaf  they  can  find  large  enongh ;  there  is  one  ahell 
epoon  in  the  stew  which  terrea  the  whole  party,  lliia  day*a  march  was  one  of 
much  labour  to  the  coolies :  many  of  them  were  seven  hours  on  the  road. 

'*  24th.  Direction  North,  20  West.  Time,  3  hours,  15  minutes  ;  distance, 
7  miles. 

"  7.  30.  Proceeded  along  a  worse  path  than  usual,  orer  a  succession  of  hille, 
many  of  them  covered  with  paddy  to  the  tops,  which  would  indicate  a  very  eoo- 
siderable  Careen  population.  The  greater  part  of  the  hills  this  day  were  of 
primitive  sandstone. — 11.  10.    Halted  by  a  small  stream  at  the  foot  of  a  hill. 

<*  25th.     Direction  North,  60  East.    Time,  4  hours ;  distance  9  miles. 

**  7.  30.    Ascended  a  rather  steep  hill  along  a  path  much  the  same  as  we  had 
travelled  for  the  last  few  days. — 9.  25.  Marched  along  the  bed  of  a  stream  about 
knee  deep ;  the  bottom  rocky  and  broken,  the  water  extremely  cold,  and  the  sun 
hot  and  beating  on  our  heads  till  11.  30,  when  we  halted  oni  the  banks  of  the 
Mojf'Gnow**  river,  (wide  150  or  160  feet)  running  to  the  northward  and  fall- 
ing into  the  Mem-Umffki  about  one  day  above  where  the  Tkmmff'Bin  falls  into 
the  same  river.    No  marks  of  cultivation  throughout  this  day*s  march.     Passed 
a  number  of  teak  and  Me/*/te  trees :  of  the  former  there  is  an  extensive  forest 
on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  ilfoy-Gjiow,  but  the  falls  of  the  ThahUn  render  it 
extremely  difficult  to  transport  it  to  the  coast.    The  famous  tket^tte  varnish  ia 
merely  the  juice  of  the  tree,  which  exudes  from  notches  made  in  the  bark  into 
Tcssels  placed  to  receive  it,  and  is  fit  for  use  without  further  preparation.     The 
tree  has  somewhat  the  appearance  of  the  bastard  teak.    Saw  also  several  small  car- 
roway  trees  in  the  jungle. — One  o'clock.    After  a  flourish  of  gongs  in  the  jungle 
on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  several  Shans  made  their  appearance,  and  a  Bnrman 
of  the  party  pushed  over  to  our  side  of  the  river  on  a  bamboo  raft,  and  after 
ascertaining  that  I  was  not  accompanied  by  an  army,  as  had  been  reported   by 
the  Careens,  communicated  the  fact  to  those  on  the  other  side :  four  petty  chiefs, 
the  heads  of  the  party,  then   came  over  ;  they  said  they  had  been  sent  by  the 
chief  of  Zemmosf  to  welcome  me,   and  offered  us  their    assistance    for  the 
rest  of  the  march.    They  dispatched  a  letter  to  Zemmay  to  announce  our 
arrival,  and  begged  us  to  remain  one  day  on  the  present  ground,  assuring  nae 
that  they  had  five  elephants  for  my  use.     These  elephants  were  a  very  season- 
able relief,  as  the  people  were   much  knocked  up,  and  the  nature  of  the  patba 
over  steep  hills  or  stony  beds  of  small  streams,   had  precluded  the  posaibility 
of  my  riding  for  a  single  march. 

''  26ik.  Halted  till  some  bamboo  rafts  were  made  to  transport  part  of  the 
baggage,  which  could  not  be  carried  on  the  elephants  down  the  Moy-Gnaw,  I 
found  that  the  chiefs  who  met  me  were  part  of  the  licensed  robbers  of  Laktmg^ 
and  one  of  them  (a  Burman  formerly  captured  in  one  of  their  predatory  expedi* 
tions)  was  exceedingly  anxious  to  excuse  them  for  carrying  ofiT  some  of  our 
people  last  year,  as  they  were  mistaken  for  Burmans.  The  Careens  brought 
three  pigs,  some  fowls,  and  rice,  enough  for  the  whole  party  :  the  Shans  would 
not  allow  me  to  pay  for  them ;  hitherto  every  thing  had  been  paid  for  that  was 
brought  to  ns. 

''  27M.  Direction  North,  30  West.  Time,  5  hours,  30  minutes ;  distance, 
15  miles. 
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*'  9.  30  A.  u.  Marched  throagb  a  beautifalforeat  of  teak  and  thenghmi  treea, 
on  both  banks  of  the  river,  which  we  crossed  no  less  than  nineteen  times,  occa- 
sionally following  a  path,  more  frequently  without  any,  and  the  river  in  many 
places  just  fordable  by  the  elephants ;  the  whole  of  the  baggage  and  most  of  the 
people  were  conveyed  either  on  the  elephants  or  on  the  bamboo  rafts. — 3  p.  m . 
Halted  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Moy^Qnow,  having  crossed  one  or  two  trifling 
hills  in  the  course  of  the  day,  but  the  march  was  on  the  whole  a  slight  descent, 
as  we  followed  the  course  of  the  stream  through  the  hills  towards  its  mouth ; 
the  country  was  eutirely  uncultivated,  and  destitute  of  aoy  sign  of  inhabitants. 
The  wild  elephauts  are  much  more  scarce  on  this  than  on  the  western  side  of 
the  Moy-'  OnoWi  and  even  there  much  less  numerous  than  on  the  British  side  of 
the  Thaung-Ein,  Tigers,  deer,  wild  cows,  &c.  &c.  are,  however,  numerous  here. 
The  Shans  march  without  tents  or  coverings  of  any  description,  and  make  little 
huts  of  branches  after  each  march  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Burmese. 

**  28M.  Direction  North,  30  West.  Time,  4  hours,  15  minutes ;  distance, 
12  miles. 

<*  11  A.  ic.  Crossed  the  river  ten  times,  and  proceeded  along  the  banks 
through  a  country  of  the  same  character  as  yesterday,  with  scarcely  a  sign  of  a 
path,  and  learned  that  this  road  is  never  travelled  eicept  by  the  chiefs  when 
collecting  the  tribute  from  the  Careens,  who,  in  the  neighbourhood,  are  tributary 
to  Ponya^  or  Benya-tche,  the  principal  of  the  four  little  chiefs  who  came  to 
meet  me. — 3.  15.  Halted  on  the  east  bank  of  the  river,  about  the  aame  width 
as  when  we  first  came  on  its  bank. 

*'  29M.    Direction  North,  25  West.    Time,  2  hours  ;  distance,  6  miles. 
''  9  A.  ic.     Continued  our  march  along  the  banics  of  the  Moy^Qnow  till  about 
10  A.  M.  when  we  left  it  to  the  westward,  and,  crossing  a  rather  steep  hill,  came 
at  11  o* clock  on  the  banks  of  the  Mein'lun*ghitB  (running  to  the  southward ;  wide 
about  120  feet)  a  short  way  above  where  it  is  joined   by  the  Moy-Gnow, — 11 
A.  M.  Crossed  and  halted.  Saw  numerous  marks  of  elephants,  deer,  elk,  and  hog, 
in  a  soft  part  of  the  jungle  to-day  :  the  Shans  say  that  they  all  eat  that  sort  of 
mud,  a  kind  of  black  stiff  (probably  saline)  loam  or  rather  clay  ; — killed  a  small 
animal  to*day  called  by  the  Bur  mans  Pos*®,  and  of  which  I  do  not  recollect   to 
have  seen  any  description.     The  head  is  large  and  round,  like  an  otter  ;  the  cut- 
ting  teeth  like  a  rat,  and  feet  slightly  webbed,  somewhat  resembling  in  appearance, 
though  inferior  in  strength,  to  the  moles.     The  fur  exactly  like  that  animal,  but 
larger  in  the  staple,  and,  I  think,  even  finer — it  is  little  larger  than  a  common 
English  mole,  and  burrows  with  great  rapidity.   There  are  two  kinds  of  the  ssme 
animal ;  the  other  differs  in  being  much  larger,  and  the  hair  coarse  and  harsh, 
like  the  bandicoot.     I  regret  that  the  specimens  I  obtained  were  both  lost. 
"  30M.     Direction  North,  30  West.    Time,  4  hours  ;  distance,  12  miles. 
'*  10.  20.     Continued  to  march  along  the  Mein-lun^ghtB  in  the  same  way  as  we 
had  done  along  the  Moy-Onow»  Crossed  twelve  times  to-day.  Its  average  breadth 
130  or  140  feet,  and  depth  about  six  feet.     Its  course  continues  amongst  the 
hills,  which  are  covered  with  teak  aod  tkat-ise  trees,  as  those  of  the  Moy^Onow,-^ 
At  2.  20  halted  on  the  western  bank  of  the  river  in  a   small  patch   of  paddy 
in  a  plain  of  few  miles  extent ;  the  first  lowland  paddy  we  have  seen  since  leav- 
ing the  ThalweeUf  and  the  first  of  any  cultivation  since  joined  by  the  Shans. 

"  31#/.    Direction  North,  20  West.     Time,   4  hours,  10  minutes ;  distance, 
12  miles. 

4   K 
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"  8.  15.    Marched  to-day  doiig  a  path  better  than  any  we  hate  seen  sinee 

CTOSiing  the  Moy^Onow. 

««  U.    Failed  the  TiUage  of  Bowte^P^ ;  12  or  14  houaes  surrounded  by  a  smaH 
patch  of  cnltiyation,    HtTing crowedthe  Mem^htng-httnYerfoja timca to-day.— 
,  12.  25.  Halted  in  a  rather  exteDsWe  patch  of  paddy  atubhle  belonging  to  the  Tillage 
Kapuf*,  which  la  distant  a  mile  and  a  half.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  country  between 
this  and  the  TUlagc,  which  ia  in  a  imaU  Talley,  haa  last  year  been  under  cnltiTn. 
lion  ?  an  the  rice  in  the  country  is  of  that  gtaitinona  deacription  called  by  tbo 
Bnrmans  kangkuffeen ;  the  only  hard  rice  that  can  be  obtained  U  from  the 
Careens,  who  left  us  to-day,  and  by  whom  we  hare  been  accompanied  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  one  village  to  that  of  another  since  leafing  the  T%alwem.   They 
are  a  fair,  wcU-Umbed,  athletic  race,  superior  in  appearance  generally  to  tbe 
Talines  and  Bnrmans,  but  have  been  oppressed  from  time  immemorial  by  Tallnea, 
Bnrmans,  and  Shans,  whoever  happened  to  have  the  aacendance.    They  have 
been  obliged  to  furnish  provisions,  erect  huts,  cut  the  jungle  f^om  the  edgea  of 
the  path,  and  furnish  guides  to  all  travellera  crossing  the  hills,  the  latter  of 
which  services  they  performed  for  ut,  and  were  much  surprized  at  being  paid 
for  whatever  they  furnished  us.    They  annually  shift  their  habiUtion,  and  If 
they  pitch  upon  a  site  nea;  a  path,  it  ia  immediately  shut  up.     In  addition  to 
the  other  inhabitanta  of  the  jungle,  we  to-day  saw  marks  of  rabbits  in  conai- 

derable  number. 

<'  Jtamery  \st.  Direction  North,  20  West.  Time,  4  hours,  50  minutes ;  dis- 
tance, 14  miles. 

**  9.  45.  Proceeded  along  a  good  path  through  the  paddy  grouada  of  the 
village  of  feyra,  which  we  paased  at  10.  20,  consisting  of  about  thirty  or  forty 
houses  precisely  in  the  Burman  atyle,  with  one  or  two  Ptmgtt^  housea,  but  no 
pagodas,  &o.— 1 1.  25.  Passed  the  first  pagoda  we  have  seen  since  leaving  Tlkmi- 
ween,  perfectly  dilapidated.  Near  a  small  village  saw  70  or  100  heada  of  good 
cattle  in  a  rather  extensive  paddy  field.— 2.  35.  After  traversing  a  graaay  plain 
intersected  with  belta  of  jungle,  halted  on  the  south  bank  of  a  small  stream  nm- 
ning  to  the  westward  and  falling  into  the  Mein^lunff-kee  river  about  quarter  of  a 
mile  from  the  village  of  Mein^hing'hee,  The  path  to-day  was  well  marked,  and  tliere 
was  more  appearances  of  cultivation  than  we  had  before  seen.  We  only  croased 
the  Mein'htnf'kee  river  three  times.  The  rise  ot  vrater  in  the  rains,  firom  the  marks 
on  the  trees  and  banks  in  this  river,  cannot  be  less  than  30  or  40  feet. 

''  The  Shans  being  anxious  to  detain  roe  on  the  road  till  an  answer  is  received 
to  the  letter  notifying  my  arrival,  dispatched  on  the  day  I  met  them,  I  have 
consented,  as  I  cannot  well  proceed  without  their  assistance,  to  remain  here  two 
days.»» 

The  town,  or  rather  village,  of  Mein-lung^hee  at  which  Dr.  R.  arrived 

this  day,  is  a  collection  of  huts  about  200  in  number,  scattered  over 
an  extensive  plain  of  85  or  four  miles  in  width,  through  which  the 
river  of  the  same  name  runs,  having  its  rise  about  fifteen  or  twenty 
days'  journey  north,  and  pursuing  a  southerly  course  nearly  parallel 
to  the  Salween  till  joined  by  the  Thoung-yeen,  when  the  united  streams 
take  a  westerly  course  and  enter  the  Saltoeen,  The  town  is  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  Lahon^t  from  whence  a  governor  is  appointed* 
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who  levies  contribntions  from  the  Kayen  tribes  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  is  not  scnipalous  of  occasionally  extending  his  exactions  into 
our  portion  of  the  country.  Such  is  the  wild  life  and  timorous  nature 
of  these  tribes  that  they  submit  to  any  one  who  appears  invested 
with  any  authority^  and  it  is  difficult  to  induce  them  to  visit  Mau- 
kamfne  with  their  complaints.  Meiu-iun^gbee  being  the  first  frontier 
station,  is  generaUy  passed  through  by  the  traders  of  Maulamgne, 
and  the  Shan  States  also  by  those  of  the  latter*  who  visit  the  country 
^  of  the  Red  Kay  ens  to  purchase  slaves.  An  effort  was  made  to  detain 
Dr.  R.  here,  till  an  answer  should  be  received  from  Lahong  regarding 
him  ;  but  on  evincing  a  determination  either  to  proceed  or  to  return 
immediately  to  Maulamyne,  elephants  were  furnished  him,  and  he 

resumed  his  route  on  tiie  6th. 

"  6M.  Direction  South,  60  Esst.  Time,  3  hours,  30  miautet ;  distance,  10 
miles. 

Six  elephants  were  produced,  and  at  10.  20  we  proceeded  across  the  Talley 
to  the  sonth -eastward. — 11.  12.  Commenced  the  ascent  of  the  eastern  hills,  wliieh 
is  gradual  but  considerable. 

'<  1.  15.  Crossed  the  Moy-Kanie^  within  quarter  of  a  mile  of  a  faU  60  or 
80  feet  to  the  S.  W.  of  the  road. 

''  1.  50.  Halted  on  the  banks  of  the  Moy-Konie.  Three  of  the  elephants 
bad  four  young ;  all  horn  in  captivity,  which  the  Shans  speak  of  as  a  thing  of 
course :  one  of  them  had  two,  one  about  six  years  old,  the  other  about  2i  or 
3,  still  sucking.  We  here  left  all  the  little  chiefs,  but  Bbwya-chi  and  the 
Burman  who  was  taken  prisoner  twenty-live  years  ago.  The  road  to-day  (one  of  the 
principal  routes  to  the  Careen  Vee  (or  Red  Careens)  coantry)  was  good,  and  the 
hills  not  rery  steep. 

"  7th.    Direction  South,  80  East.     Time,   7  hours,  50  minutes ;  distance,  14 

miles. 

<<  8.  55.  Steep  ascent  for  two  hours ;  great  part  of  the  way  in  rats  as  deep  as 
the  elephants'  backs  worn  hy  the  mountain  torrents. 

<*  11.  The  mist  on  the  hills  and  valley  below  us  with  a  beautiful  clear  sun 
on  it,  had  exactly  the  appearance  of  snow.  A  cold  piercing  wind  from  the  east- 
ward.—II.  15.  Narrow  road  along  the  side  of  a  hill  which  rises  perhaps  150  or 
160  feet  above  it,  with  a  deep  ravine  below  to  the  eastward.— 12.  Continued 
cold  and  chilly  ;  left  the  elephant ;  steep  descent  for  nearly  an  hour.— 2.  45. 
Halted  on  the  banks  of  the  May-lie^  (which  falls  into  the  lf«ii-/im-^A#t  about  a 
day  below  the  village)  on  a  beautiful  little  pUdn  surrounded  by  high  hills,  and 
bounded  on  the  south-west  by  the  stream  10  or  12  feet  wide. 

'*  The  march  to-day  was  almost  a  continued  ascent ;  some  of  the  hilhi  very 
steep ;  the  elephants  frcquenUy  obliged  to  stop  from  fatigue  ;  the  paths  tolerably 
good,  evidently  much  frequented,  and  said  to  be  cut  by  a  Shan  king*'  of  great 
power,  but  evidently  the  tracts  of  elephants  deepened  by  the  torrents,  in  many 
places  as  deep  as  the  backs  of  the  elephants,  not  more  than  18  inches  wide  at 
the  bottom,  and  just  clear  of  the  howdahs  at  the  top.  The  elephant  from  which 
I  dismounted  at  12  did  not  come  to  the  ground  till  4.  45,  and  was  consequently 
4  K  2 
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8  hoarsi  50  minntea  on  the  road ;  some  of  them  did  not  arrive  till  an  ho«r  afUr- 
wardi  from  the  diflScnlty  of  the  ascent. 

**Sth,     Direction  North,  70  East.    Time,  5  honrs  ;  distance,  12  miles. 

"  9.  Continued  to  ascend  the  hills  in  a  path  rather  better  than  that  of  yes- 
terday ;  free  from  rnts.-^lO.  45.  A  good  broad  road  along  the  side  of  the  hills 
for  an  hour  or  two. — 2.  Halted  on  a  small  plain  near  the  Lowa  village  of 
Meing-lay'been'^  containing  five  or  six  houses.  The  nights  hare  gradnally  been 
becoming  cooler  as  we  sscended,  and  there  are  seven  of  the  people  ill  with  fever 
in  consequence.    The  thermometer   stood  at  46*  in  the  tent  this  moming  at 

6  A.  M. 

'*  The  jungle  plantain,  thet-tse,  bamboos,  and  pine  in  luxariance,  the  latter 
forming  the  principal  part  of  the  jungle  (or  forest,  for  it  has  lost  mach  of  its 
density  in  these  upland  regions ;)  the  creepers  have  almost  disappeared,  and  the 
trees  which  form  the  crest  of  the  hills  to  the  westward  maj  almost  be  counted  in 
the  afternoon,  and  might  be  traversed  with  little  difficulty. — At  11.15  to-day  from 
the  top  of  one  of  the  high  hills  nothing  could  be  seen  as  far  as  the  eye  could 
range  but  masses  of  hills  rising  one  above  another,  covered  with  the  same 
description  of  jungle  to  their  summits,  but  no  snow  to  be  seen  ;  if  they  can  be 
said  to  be  disposed  at  all  into  ranges,  it  is  between  S.  S.  £.  and  N.  N.  W.  but 
they  are  extremely  irregular  and  broken. 

'*  9ih,     Direction  North,  45  East.    Time,  6  hours  ;  distance,  10  miles. 
**  8.   55.     Continued  to  ascend. — 2.  30.     Open  forest,  composed  entirely  of 
fir  trees,  tall,  straight,  and  free  from  branches,  to  the  height  probably  of  50  feet. 

**  2.  55.    Halted  at  the  Lowt^  village  of  J3o^^,  situated  in  an  open  plain  ia 
the  forest,  perhaps  of  12  or  15  miles  in  length  by  five  or  six  in  breadth,  as  has 
been  the  case  ever  since  leaving  the  Metn-lun-ghee.  Our  march  has  been  a  eontinaed 
ascent,  but  gradually  surmounting  hills  in  succession,  with  several  deacenta 
throughout ;  we  are  now  said  to  occupy  the  highest  and  coldest  halting  place 
on  the  road  ;  the  fir  has  been  the  most  numerous  tree  throughout  the  march »  and 
the  only  one  during  the  latter  part  of  the  day.  The  village  of  JBo  consists  of  60  or 
80  houses :  the  people  are  all  ironsmiths,  and  are  exempted  from  all  service  bst 
furnishing  elephants*  chains,  cooking  pots,  spears,  and  other  iron -ware  to  the 
Shans  during  war,  or  for  military  purposes  ;  the  iron  ore  is  a  red  oxyd,  and  is 
found  in  immense  masses  in  a  hill  to  the  north-westward  less  than  one  day's 
journey.     It  is  brought  to  the  village  on  elephants  and  melted  in  a  simple  for- 
nace — ^yields  nearly  50  per  cent,  of  metal,  soft  and  unfit  for  knives,  ploughs, 
shears,  &c.  &c. ;  they  have  not  the  art  of  hardening  it.    The  people  are  said  to 
be  rich,  particularly  in  elephants,  of  which  there  are  not  less  than  sixty  or  seveoty 
in  the  village. 

**  10/A.   Direction  South,  65  East.    Time,   5  hoursi  40  minutes  ;  distance,  14 
miles. 

<*  10  A.  M.    Ascended  by  a  good  path,  much  frequented  throughout. — 10.  20, 

descent. — 1.  25.  Saw  the  May-ping*^  river,  which  falls  into  the  sea  at  Btmkok. 

2.  20.  Rocky  steep,  difficult  descent.— 3.  15.  Crossed  the  Jfay-pajite**  river,  knee 
deep,  running  easterly. — 3.  40.  Halted  on  the  banks  of  the  May^pajrie  on  a 
small  grassy  plain.  Since  12.20  we  have  been  descending ;  the  road  though 
rocky  has  been  pretty  good,  the  air  is  decidedly  milder,  the  pine  has  been  gra- 
dually diminishlug  in  numbers,  and  now  not  one  is  to  be  seen  ;  the  jungle  jost 
here  is  very  close ;  the  rocks  throughout  the  latter  part  of  the  march  old  gray 
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unditonc,  previotu  to  which  they  hare  been  granite  with  a  large  portion  of 
felipar. 

"  11/A.  Direction  North,  80  Eaat.  Time,  4  houra  ;  distance,  12  mileft. 
**  8.  40.  Crossed  the  May-papie  :  good  path  and  less  precipitous. — 11.  50. 
Crossed  a  small  dry  rivulet  in  which  rabies  of  small  value  are  found. — 12.5. 
Crossed  the  Moy-Haut^  about  knee  deep,  by  which  the  paddy  between  this  and 
the  village  is  irrigated  ;  nearly  all  ihfi  paddy  in  the  plains  of  the  valley  of  May- 
ping  is  cultivated  in  the  same  way. — 12,  30.  Halted  at  the  village  of  Maing' 
Hani**  (pronounced  by  the  Burmans  Mein-WooiJ  on  the  west  bank  of  the  J#iay- 
pingt  which  runs  to  the  southward  and  falls  into  the  sea  at  Bankok  after  joining 
the  Mag-nam*^, 

'*  The  march  to-day  continued  to  descend  grsdually,  with  a  few  trifling  accli- 
vities till  12  ;  since  which  nearly  level ;  the  climate  proportionately  improved  ; 
the  jungle  has  assumed  the  same  character  as  on  the  other  side  of  the  hills,  but 
more  open. 

*'  We  are  now  fairly  in  the  valley  of  the  May-ping,  and  have  the  prospect  for 
the  next  three  or  four  days  of  seeing  something  of  the  level  oountry,  but  the 
whole  extent  of  the  country  between  the  Thalween  and  Mag-ping,  with  trifling 
exceptions  (such  as  the  little  valley  of  the  Meiti'lun-ghee) ,  is  one  succession  of 
mountains ;  nearly  all  of  the  primitive  series,  principally  gravel  gneiss  trap,  lime 
and  sandstone. 

**  We  crossed  the  May-papie  thirteen  times  to-day.  The  village  Mmin-Haut  con- 
tains about  sixteen  houses  of  the  most  uncomfortable  appearance  ;  it  is  about  12 
days  from  Bankok^  with  which  the  commuDication  is  frequent ;  the  river  here 
is  about  200  yards  across,  and  rather  rapid ;  there  are  a  number  of  palmyra, 
cocoanut  and  other  fruit  trees,  both  here  and  on  the  opposite  side,  where  there 
is  also  a  small  village. 

"  The  river  here  is  a  little  wider  than  above  or  below  the  village,  and  jnst  for- 
dable  by  elephants ;  there  are  few  fish  in  the  river,  and  the  people  almost  igno- 
rant of  the  art  of  catching  them.  On  endeavouring  to  procure  boats  as  the 
easiest  conveyance  for  the  sick,  I  was  not  a  little  surprised  when  only  one  small 
canoe  could  be  procured,  in  which  only  one  of  the  worst  cases  could  be  sent 
forward. 

'*  Remained  here  one  day  at  the  request  of  the  persons  who  accompany  me,  in 
order  to  transmit  intelligence  to  Labong  of  our  approach. 

"  IZih.  Direction  North,  20  East.  Time,  5  hours ;  distance,  15  miles. 
"9.  15.  Road  lies  along  the  foot  of  the  western  hill ;  the  river  turns  towards 
the  eastern  hills,  which  are  distant  about  20  miles. — 11.  55.  Crossed  the 
NatuMay-teheem^,  wide  100  yards ;  fordable  by  elephants. — 1.  45.  River  200 
yards  wide ;  full  of  shoals. — 2.  5.  Crossed  the  May-ping,  and  halted  on  its  eastern 
bank  in  an  open  jungle,  where  a  house^^  had  been  built  for  oar  reception.  The 
road  to-day  has  been  nearly  level  and  much  frequented  ;  the  whole  of  the  valley 
was  inundated  last  year  to  a  greater  extent  than  is  recollected  by  the  oldest  people, 
the  paddy  being  nearly  all  destroyed,  and  the  people  obliged  to  take  to  the  hills. 

*<  14M.  Direction  North,  30  East.  Time,  5  hours,  15  minutes;  distance, 
16  miles. 

"8.15.  Road  good  level.-— 9.  53.  Grassy  plains.— •!.  30.  Crossed  the 
May-Utl^f  which  falls  in  the  Muy-ping  four  miles  to  the  westward,  wide  about 
thirty  or  forty  yards ;  halted  on  the  eastern  bank  at  the  village  of  Naung-long*^, 
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*'  15M.    Direction  Nortib,  60  East.    Time,  7  houra  ;  diataaea,  21  aailca. 

**  S.  5.  Road  good,  passable  for  bandiea. — 12.  20.  Graasy  plaina  iDtersactod 
with  jungle. — 1.  Western  hiUs  distant  20  miles  ;  eaatern  hilla,  4  milea  ;  luUa 
n  sight  to  the  northward. — 1.  30.  Paddy  gronnd ;  aumbers  of  bnffsloes  and 
black  cattle. — 2.  10.  Halted  between  the  Tillage  of  Bonaaii-ilcMoyM  and  Ites- 
'oupia^^  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Mdy-tefi*f  a  amatt  stream,  which  falla  into  tlw 
May-qnang'*  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  this,  and  ftrom  thence  into  the  Mmg» 
ping  a  quarter  of  a  mile  further  to  the  sonth-weat. 

**  Tbe  road  to-day  has  been  yery  good,  much  frequented  and  paaaaUe  for  a 
bullock  cart ;  throughout  marka  of  recent  innndation  are  still  very  Tiaible ; 
oranges,  pummaloea,  pine  apple,  mangoe,  palmyra,  cocoanut,  guavaa,  and  oilier 
fruits  are  abundant ;  the  first  and  the  cocoannt  are  the  only  two  now  in  aeason. 
The  people  hare  much  improved  in  appearance ;  aome  of  the  women  and  oiiil* 
dren  are  nearly  as  fair  as  Bnropeans :  many  of  the  latter  with  light  hair  ;  Um 
eyes  are  large  and  expressive,  not  at  all  like  the  Chineae  ;  the  aoae,  howcTer,  is 
small,  like  tbe  Burman. 

"  They  have  had  a  report  current  here  for  the  last  month,  that  the  BogUah 
were  coming  up  with  1,000  men,  which  has  alarmed  them  a  good  deal.  A  lettor 
has  been  dispatched  to  the  people  here  to-day,  telling  them  who  I  am,  and  order- 
log  them  to  supply  me  with  every  thing  I  want ;  and  the  meaaenger  begged 
1  would  remain  here  two  or  three  days,  till  the  road  was  made  amootk  and  every 
thing  ready  for  my  reception  at  the  capital.  There  ia  no  way  of  avoiding  tbeir 
ridiculous  delays.*' 

Dr.  R.  was  delayed  here  a  few  days,  on  the  plea  of  preparing  for 

his  reception,  and  ascertaining  from  the  astrologers  a  lucky   day  for 

his  visit. 

**  20M.  Direction  North,  20  East.  Time,  2  hours,  10  minutes ;  distsusoe, 
6  miles. 

**  10.  20.  Started  on  horseback  with  ten  or  twelve  elephants,  each  haTisg  a 
little  either  of  my  baggage  or  preaents.  At  11.  35  I  was  met  by  the  eeoond 
son-in-law  of  the  Tioboat  the  3rd  chief  of  the  province,  with  fifty  elephanta.  On 
each  were  mounted  some  of  the  numerous  relations  of  the  chiefs.  They  had 
brought  a  apare  elephant  for  ma,  on  which  after  complimentary  speechee  of 
welcome,  I  mounted,  and  we  continued  our  march  ;  the  elephant  on  which  I  rode 
being  last.  In  this  procession  we  proceeded  slowly  towards  the  town,  occaaion- 
ally  stopping  to  let  the  elephants  pull  the  pine  apple  plants  and  plantain  treea 
out  of  the  gardens  of  the  poor  people,  with  whom  the  chiefs  chatted  on  the 
most  familiar  terms. 

**  At  12.  30  we  arrived  at  this  spot,  about  a  mUe  from  the  town,  which  tiiey 
had  fixed  on  for  my  encampment.  My  tent  waa  already  pitched  in  a  litUa 
square  of  sheds,  which  they  had  built  for  the  people.  The  chiefs  remained 
with  me  about  an  hour,  examined  the  muskets,  talked  of  our  soldiers,  ficc.,  and 
then  took  their  leave.  On  inquiry  I  found  there  were  two  chiefa  from  X<^fen» 
but  none  from  Zimmay  present.  There  is  only  a  small  portion  of  the  walla  of 
the  fort  visible  from  this,  and  none  of  the  houses  ;  and  from  the  immense 
number  of  cocoanut  and  betelnut  trees  growing  inside,  it  has  more  the  appear- 
ance of  a  forest  than  a  fort ;  the  tops  of  two  pagodas  (one  of  which  ia  gilt)  are 
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irUible  orer  the  tops  of  the  trees  ;  the  whole  country  is  so  covered  with  wood  that 
not  twenty  houses  are  to  be  seen  from  this  place  :  there  are  as  many  round  the 
Fort  as  there  are  in  it.     It  stands  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Maif'quang**^  which 
is  here  about  30  feet  wide  and  three  deep  at  this  season,  though  nsTigable  for 
boats  of  some  burthen  during  the  rise  of  the  riTer.    The  May-quang  falls  into 
the  May-phug  about  half  a  mile  from  this  (in  the  Tslley  of  which  riyer  both  this 
town  and  Zimmmy  are  situated),  which  pursues  its  course  amongst  the  bills  from 
this  to  within  a  few  days  of  Bankok,  where  the  hills  terminate,  and  the  country 
spreads  into  a  plain  populous  and  fertile.    The  valley  varies  in  breadth  from 
10  or  12  miles  to  60  or  80  ;  the  soil  is  a  rich  sandy  loam,  and  from  the  beds  of 
the  river  apparently  of  great  depth ;  the  hills  are  of  very  considerable  height, 
but  no  snow  is  visible  from  this,  though   the  thermometer  at  7  o'clock  is 
seldom  above  53*.    The  distance  from  this  to  the  frontier  towns  of  China  is 
about  40  elephant  marches  (probably  of  12  or  15  miles  each)  over  the  northern 
hills,  and  throughout  that  distance  no  snow  is  said  to  be  encountered  ;  but  to 
what  other  cause  t]|pn  snow  the  rise  of  the  river  can  be  attributed,  I  am  igno- 
rant ;  as  it  is  thought  a  heavy  monsoon  if  there  are  three  or  four  days  of  heavy 
rain  in  a  month.    The  annual  rise  of  the  river  is  considerable,  and  last  year  was 
■o  excessive  as  to  drive  the  whole  population  from  its  bank. 

"  I  have  had  no  communication  with  any  of  the  chiefs  to-day,  but  a  letter 
was  sent  to  the  person  (a  Benya)  left  here  to  provide  any  thing  I  might  want,  to 
^  keep  the  Pungees  and  the  people  from  crowding  round  my  teat,  in  consequence  of 
a  representation  of  mine  yesterday.  The  bearer  of  the  letter  said  it  was  the 
wish  of  the  chief  that  I  should  be  presented  to-morrow,  and  begged  that  I  would 
not  bring  any  pocket  pistols  or  any  other  hidden  instrument  of  death ;  I  request- 
^  ed  to  know  if  1  should  wear  any  sword,  as  it  was  looked  on  by  us  as  a  mark  of 
respect ;  to  which  they  also  objected.  The  materials  have  this  evening  been 
brought  to  build  me  a  small  house. 

'*  2l»t.  At  12.  30  sixteen  coolies  with  seven  large  silver,  and  nine  copper 
calats  (salvers),  and  a  body  of  peons  armed  with  spears,  came  out  to  carry  the 
presents  and  conduct  me  to  the  presence  of  the  chief. 

"  The  walls  of  the  fort  are  formed  of  the  red  ferruginous  porous  stone  common 
in  Burmah  at  the  bottom  and  the  top  of  bricks  of  the  most  slender  construc- 
tion ;  the  sides  of  the  streets  for  a  few  yards  were  lined  with  the  common  people, 
bearing  muskets ;  the  shed  (about  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  gate)  in  which  the 
ehief  received  me,  was  about  60  feet  long  and  20  wide,  with  three  sheds  at  right 
angles  built  for  the  occasion,  occupying  the  whole  of  the  front,  all  of  which 
were  filled  with  people  ;  many  of  them  near  relations  of  the  chief,  and  all  in  the 
crouching  position  common  with  the  Burmans  ;  nearly  all  armed  either  with 
swords  or  muskets.  The  presents  had  already  arrived,  and  were  placed  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  centre  shed.  Having  made  a  bow  to  the  chief,  I  went  imme- 
diately up  to  his  seat  (a  small  light  chair)  and  presented  the  letter.  I  said  that 
I  was  fortunate  in  being  the  first  to  open  the  road  of  friendship  between  the 
two  countries,  that  it  was  the  wish  of  the  English  Government  that  the  mer- 
chants  of  each  should  be  as  uncontrolled  in  the  territories  of  his  neighbour  as 
if  they  were  in  their  own,  &o.  &c.  He  answered,  he  had  long  turned  the  eyes  of 
friendship  towards  us ;  that  he  was  happy  the  gold  and  silver  road  had  been  open- 
ed ;  that  he  hoped  we  should  now  be  as  one  people,  bat  that  the  presents  must  be 
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leat  to  the  king  of  Siam,  whose  instructions  would  be  taken.     He  wished  to 
know  what  tenns  we  were  on  with  the  Barmese.     I  said  on  terms  of  friendship  : 
that  after  a  war  of  two  jears  they  had  sued  for  peace,  and  had  obtained  it — ^that 
they  had  nearly  fulftlled  the  terms  of  the  treaty,  and  that  it  was  a  principle  of 
the  English  to  forget  an  injury  as  soon  as  reparation  was  made.     He  said  each 
was  not  the  ease  with  them  ;  that  they  had  been  at  war  with  the  Burmans  for 
ages,  and  that  they  killed  or  made  slaves  of  them  whenever  they  had  it  in  their 
power — that  the  Bnrmans  were  equally  inveterate.     He  then  asked  if  I  thought 
I  could  obtain  an  order  from  the  Commissioner  of  Mat^myne  for  the  Burmeee 
to  give  up  some  tribes  of  Shans  who  had  originally  formed  part  of  their  king- 
dom of  Siam,     I  said  they  were  Burman  subjects  ;  and  though  we  had  conquer- 
ed the  greater  part  of  their  kingdom,  it  had  been  restored  to  them,  and  that   we 
had  now  no  control  over  them.     He  said  that  we  had  the  Theuiet^  or  Sirimm 
Shans  with  us  ;   that  they  were  originally  from  Caim^-GA<m**;    and  that  if  they 
wished  to  return  to  the  land  of  their  forefathers,  he  hoped  that  they   would  not 
be  prevented.    I  said,  that  they  were  our  subjects,  and  tha4  if  they   wished  to 
return,  every  facility  for  doing  so  would  be  afforded  them. 

*'  I  thought  this  too  favorable  an  opportunity  to  be  missed,  as  I  knew    nearly 
every  one  in  court  was  aware  of  my  being  acquainted  with  the  circumstance  of 
thirty  or  forty  families  of  Burmans  having  been  carried  off  by  his  people  when 
coming  to  if  a  Womyne  with  a  pass  from  Sir  A.  Campbbll.   Seeing  the  person  who 
carried  them  off  in  court ;   and  a  Mussulman  merchant  being  with  me  who  had 
represented  the  impropriety  of  their  proceedings  at  the  time,  and  fearing    that 
an  unfavorable  construction  might  be  put  on  my  silence  and  a  precedent   for 
like  enormities  in  future;  knowing  also  that   Major  Burns y  had    demanded 
and  obtained  from  the  court  of  Siam  the  liberation  'of  several  hundred  people 
carried  off  by  the   Siamese  from  about  Mergni  aud   Tenaa9erim ;  I  thought  it 
my  imperative  duty,  as  the  business  had  already  in  some  degree  been  agitated, 
to   endeavour  to  obtain  their  release,  notwithstanding  my  instructions  were  not 
to  Interfere  in  the  matter  if  it  could  be  avoided.     I  therefore  said,    I    hoped 
equal  indulgence  would  be  granted  to  the  Taline  people  who  had  been    taken 
with  the  British  General's  pass.     He  denied  haviog  seen  the  pass,  thongh  I 
believed  at  the  time  and  have  since  heard  that  it  was  shewn  liim  when  several   of 
the  Zimmay  and  Logan  chiefs  wexe  present — that  their  liberation  was  agitated 
and  opposed  by  the  Zimmay  chiefs.     The  chief  who  carried  them  off  being  in 
court,  and   having  been  before  pointed  out  to  me,  I  immediately  put  it  to  him, 
and  he  acknowledged  that  the  pass  was  still  with  him,  but  no  one    present 
understood  English ;  that  they  were  ignorant  of  its  contents,  but  it  should  he 
brought  to  my  tent  in  the  evening.     Chow-tohb-Wpit  said  it  should  be  made 
known  at  Siam^  and  that  they  must  abide  by  the  instructions  from  thence.     I 
mentioned   the  circumstance  of  Major  Bukney*b  mission,  and  said  I  was  seie 
it  only  required  to  be  made  known  to  his  Siamese  Majesty.      The  old  chief  was 
evidently  much  embarrassed  during  this  part  of  the  conversation  ;  howeyer,   in 
case  of  any  thing  further  being  done  towards  their  liberation,   he  cannot   again 
plead  ignorance.     I  repeated  the  hope  that  our  intercourse  might  be  free 
unrestrained,  and  was  again  told  that  they  must  wait  for  instructions  from  £i 
I  said  that  they  might  come  to  our  settlement  on  the  coast  with  the  same  freedom 
they  would  go  to  Logon  or  Zimmay^  aud  requested  that  Ponya-tcbb   (who  had 
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asVed  me  to  make  the  request)  might  be  allowed  to  accompany  me  to  MaulamynjBt 
where  he  would  see  the  facility  with  which  business  was  carried  on  amongst  us,  and 
t)ie  advantage  to  both  countries  which  would  arise  from  an  unrestrained  trade.  He 
said  he  was  about  to  send  him  to  Bankok  with  the  presents  I  had  brought  in  the 
course  of  next  month.  I  hoped  he  would  find  it  convenient  to  send  some  one  else, 
and  from  the  great  number  of  chiefs  I  there  saw  round  the  hall,  I  thought  it  could 
easily  be  managed.  I  then  took  my  leaYe,  and  in  the  evening  Ponta-tchb 
called  on  me,  expressed  himself  much  disappointed,  and  begged  1  would  not  give 
up  the  point.  He  was  persuaded  if  I  repeated  the  request  he  should  be  allowed  to 
accompany  me,  and  as  he  is  one  of  the  most  intelligent  persons  I  have  met 
here,  and  the  ultimate  object  of  the  Mission  likely  to  be  forwarded  by  his  ac- 
compnnying  me,  I  promised  I  would  do  so.  I  asked  him  if  there  was  any 
objection  to  my  riding  through  the  fort,  &c.  &c.  He  told  me  Chow-tchb-Wbbt 
had  desired  him  to  tell  me  I  was  at  liberty  to  go  where  I  pleased  in  the  day, 
but  that  the  gates  of  the  fort  were  shut  at  night,  and  that  it  was  rather  expected 
I  should  call  on  some  of  the  lesser  chiefs,  his  numerous  relations.  I  proposed 
calling  to-morrow  on  his  son-in>law,  and  one  or  two  others  of  the  chieli  who 
met  me  on  the  road  and  remained  here  the  day  1  arrived." 

The  following  are  extracts  from  Dr.  R.'s  journal  daring  his  resU 
dence  here,  which  are  the  most  likely  to  interest  the  general  reader. 

'*  They  had  no  idea  that  any  European  would  attempt  to  cross  the  hills.  I 
visited  Chow  Houa"*  ;  he  is  an  intelligent  man,  about  40,  of  quiet  and  agree- 
able manners,  to  whom  the  chief  government  of  the  province  is  entrusted.  The 
whole  conversation  was  of  the  war  with  the  Burmans,  their  hatred  to  whom  is 
only  exceeded  by  their  dread,  and  their  expressions  of  friendbhip  for  us  propor^ 
tioued  to  their  idea  of  our  power  from  having  conquered  the  Burmese.  The 
Zimmay  chief  who  is  nephew  to  Chou-tchb-Webt  is  by  no  means  so  friendly  to 
us  as  the  others,  and  there  is  some  sparring  between  them  now,  about  my  being 
allowed  to  come  here.  On  my  return  in  the  evening  I  found  CHow-Ni-Moi-Koiir 
at  my  house  with  two  of  the  first  chiefs  wives  and  several  musicians,  waiting  to 
entertain  me  with  a  natch  and  singing ;  the  music  was  particularly  pleasing. 
One  man,  a  northern  Shan,  sang  remarkably  well,  both  as  to  taste  and  execu- 
tion, much  in  the  style  of  the  Chinese,  but  much  superior  to  any  thing  I  ever 
heard  in  that  country.  I  presented  a  cotton  handkerchief  and  a  Madras  rupee 
to  each,  with  which  they  were  highly  pleased. 

'*  2Uh.  Rode  round  the  fort  to-day,  which  is  of  an  irregular  form ;  the 
largeat  end  towards  the  south.  The  east,  west,  and  southern  faces  are  nearly 
of  the  same  length  (probably  15  or  1600  feet) ;  the  north  end  not  more  than 
1,000.  The  wall  is  from  15  to  23  feet  high  outside,  and  from  13  to  18  inside, 
^  and  of  the  most  flimsy  possible  structure,  with  four  gates  in  the  east  and  twa 
in  the  south,  two  on  the  west,  aad  one  in  the  north  face,  surrounded  on  three 
•ides  by  a  wet  ditch  of  60  or  70  feet  wide  and  in  good  repair.  On  the  east 
aide  the  river  flows  :  at  this  season  it  is  not  more  than  knee-deep  ;  at  the  gates 
are  guards  of  half  a  dozen  coolies  without  arms.  On  the  eastern  bank  of  the 
river  opposite  the  fort  are  the  remains  of  an  old  stockade  of  equal  size  with 
the  fort,  with  brick  angles  and  bastions.  The  houses  are  more  numerous  with- 
oat  than  within  the  fort.     On  the  western  side  is  an  extensive  plafti  of  rich. 

*  The  title  of  the  hdr-apparent  to  the  chieftainahip. 
4  L 
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paddj  ground  as  far  aa  the  eye  can  reach  from  north  to  south,  and  five  or  six 
miles  from  east  to  west  covered  at  this  season  with  many  thousand  head  of  cattle, 
bnffalos,  also  elephants  in  considerable  numbers.  Saw  some  of  their  bandies, 
which  are  the  best  specimen  of  their  workmanship  I  have  seen ;  the  wheels  are 
exactly  like,  and  equal  to  those  of  a  common  English  cart. 

*'  25/A.  I  have  heard  to-day  that  orders  hare  been  given  to  the  people  not 
to  buy  any  thing  from  the  merchants  who  accompanied  me,  and  not  to  come 
about  my  house.  Yesterday  they  endeavoured  to  exchange  their  goods  for  cattle, 
but  the  people  dare  not  sell  without  orders,  though  anxious  to  do  so.  I  sent  the 
interpreter  to  Chow-tchb-Wxbt,  as  is  the  custom  here,  to  intimate  my  intenlioa 
of  calling  on  him.  He  excused  himself  on  account  of  indisposition.  I  told  the 
interpreter  also  to  say  I  was  anxious  to  return  on  Saturday  or  Sunday  at  farthest, 
and  to  inquire  if  there  were  any  objection  to  my  going  to  Zimmay,  to  which  1 
received  bo  answer. 

"  Called  on  Cbow  Rajawoon,  an  elder  brother  of  Chow-tchb.Wbkt*9,  b«t 
by  a  concubine  ;  he  lives  in  a  small  bamboo  house  outside  the  fort,  but  baa 
gold  betel  apparatus,  the  gift  of  the  King  of  Siam,  which  is  only  given  to 
chiefs  of  rank.  He  has  twenty-eight  wives,  and  told  me  with  evident  exultation 
that  they  were  all  taken  prisoners  by  himself  but  one.  He  was  chief  of  the  Dam- 
myas,  or  licensed  robbers,  for  many  years, — a  situation  of  some  honor  and 
danger,  where  the  most  barbarous  system  of  border  warfare  is  carried  on  with  the 
most  rancorous  hatred,  and  where  the  State  looks  upon  the  prisoners  taken  by 
these  treacherous  midnight  robbers  as  a  principal  source  of  its  population. 

"  I  represented  to  Chow  Houa  the  inconsistency  of  the  friendly  expreasiona 
towards  us,  whilst  the  very  object  of  my  visit,  from  which  they  ought  certainly 
to  expect  much  advantage,  was  defeated  by  prohibiting  their  people  from  pur- 
chasing the  things  they  were  anxious  to  be  iu  possession  of,  from  the  few  poor 
people  who  had  accompsnied  me  ;  that  it  was  bad  encouragement  for  future  cara- 
yans  on  a  larger  scale ;  but  to  convince  them  we  perfectly  trusted  in  them,  the 
merchants  would  remain  till  their  things  could  be  disposed  of,  and  that  I  would 
give  a  note  of  their  names  and  numbers. 

*'  26th.  I  received  a  visit  from  Chow  Houa  to-day,  the  purpose  of  which 
was  to  induce  me  to  remain  here  for  two  months,  till  the  presents  I  had  brought 
were  sent  to  Baniok^  and  the  King's  sentiments  known.  I  told  him  my  recep- 
tion had  been  such  that  I  could  have  no  objection  to  remain  twelve  months,  but 
that  the  purpose  of  my  visit  had  been  to  assure  them  of  our  friendly  disposition 
towards  them,  and  open  a  friendly  communication  between  Maulamyne  and  the 
Shan  country  ;  that  we  had  been  on  the  most  friendly  terms  from  time  imme* 
morial  with  the  King,  or  I  could  not  have  been  sent  to  any  of  hia  sdlies  or 
dependencies  ;  that  they  were  now  aware  of  our  sentiments  and  our  anxiety  to 
be  at  peace  with  all  our  neighbours,  and  that  I  wished  to  return  on  Sunday 
the  31  St. 

**  29th.  Paid  my  second  visit  to  Crow-tchb-Wibt  to-day,  who  sent  in  the 
morning  to  say  he  would  be  glad  to  see  me  ;  I  was  received  as  before,  bat 
less  stiffness  and  more  cordiality,  and  there  were  no  armed  people  in  the 
He  repeated  his  declarations  of  friendship  towards  the  English,  which  I  see  no 
room  to  doubt ;  and  said  the  only  reason  we  were  not  on  the  same  terms  aa 
'  natives  of  the  country,  was  the  bad  feeling  of  the  Zirnmay  chief  towards  «s,  ant 
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that  they  had  Mot  to  Siam  to  endeavour  to  bring  him  nnder  the  king's  diaplea- 
sure  for  haring  received  ine  as  he  had. 

"  I  begged  to  know  if  Chow-n i-moi-Koin  and  Ponta-tchi  would  be  allow- 
ed  to  accompaDy  me,  and  told  him  I  was  aniioas  to  start  on  Saoday  aist.  He 
said  in  that  case  it  would  be  impossible  for  them  to  accompany  me,  and  hoped 
~  I  would  wait  nine  days,  when  every  thing  would  be  ready»  and  a  lucky  day,  and 
they  should  then  proceed  along  with  me.  After  eome  consideratioD,  I  said  that 
though  my  instructions  were  to  return  immediately,  I  vrould  take  on  myself  to 
remain.  *  Then,»  said  he,  '  every  thing  is  settled  Tery  toon ;  if  you  have  any 
thing  to  ask  or  communicate,  do  it  without  reserre.*  I  then  produced  tht 
^^  General's  pass,  which  mentions  1100  people,  though  there  are  now  scarcely  100 
remaining,  the  others  haTing  escaped  as  opportunity  oflTered ;  and  asked  what 
were  his  intentions  regarding  those  people  ;  and  as  I  had  little  doubt  of  his  refus- 
ing  to  liberate  them,  and  I  had  no  authority  to  demand  them,  I  added,  that  ai 
our  friendship  was  sealed  and  they  were  apprehenslTe  of  the  King  of  Siam,  1 
did  not  wish  to  press  their  immediate  release,  but  begged  he  would  allow  the 
heads  of  the  Tillages  now  left  (^o  was  the  person  they  had  selected  to  bring 
the  letter  to  MauUanyne)  to  accompany  me,  and  communicate  his  case  to  the 
Commissioner,  that  from  the  constant  and  friendly  intercourse  we  had  with  th# 
King  of  Siam,  and  his  having  given  up  our  people  who  were  carried  oflT  from 
Mergui,  I  had  no  doubt  of  the  result.  He  readily  agreed  to  the  man's  accom- 
panying me,  but  begged  jocularly  that  I  would  not  give  him  up  to  the  Burmans, 
who  were  a  thorn  in  their  eye,  which   seemed  a  signal  for  the  conversation  to 

\'  become  general ;  amongst  other  things  he  told  me  he  had  80  wives,  18  sons,  and 
16  daughters,  of  whom  one  is  an  inferior  wife  of  the  King  of  Siam,  but  hat 
unfortunately  no  children;  that  his  relations  in  the  three  towns  amount  t/o 
upwards  of  700  ;  that  there  were  30  guns  in  this  town,  and  40  in  Lagon  and 
Ziflimoy  each ;  (a  Burman  prisoner  here  has  offered  to  eat  all  above  ten  in  the 

1/  three  places ;)  that  there  are  4,000  inhabitants  in  Laboung,  40  or  50,000  in 
each  of  the  other  towns  i-»this  is  also  of  course  very  much  exaggerated.  The 
people  who  accompanied  here  to-day,  after  many  pros  and  cons,  receired  an  order 

^'^  to  buy  forty-two  bullocks  for  carriage.  A  Chinese  who  is  here  (father-in-law 
to  Chow-tchb-Wbbt)  is  to  start  to-morrow  for  Zimmay,  to  bring  up  some  of 
the  principal  Chinese  traders  said  to  have  arrived  there,  and  I  have  strong  hopes, 
from  the  enterprising  character  of  the  Chinese,  they  may  be  induced  to  visit 
the  coast, 

<*  I  was  invited  into  the  fort  at  3  p.  u.  to  an  entertainment,  and  had  the  cere- 
mony called  ''  PottJt"^  performed  ;  beyond  which  I  am  told  there  is  no  possible 
mark  of  friendship.  It  consisted  in  two  old  men  saying  a  prayer  of  some  length 
for  long  life,  riches,  and  happiness  to  one  of  the  English  Chiefs  of  elephants  and 
horses  and  conqueror  of  the  Burmans,  and  tying  seven  threads  of  white  cotton 
round  my  wrists :  the  latter  ceremony  was  also  performed  by  Chow  Raya 
WooN,  the  chiefs  elder  brother,  and  by  Chow-ni-uoi-Koin,  and  1  returned  the 
compliment  to  them.  Two  large  bouquet  of  flowers,  one  ornamented  with  a  num- 
ber of  thin  silver  plates,  and  some  of  the  flowers  being  of  very  considerable  but 
oppressive  fragrance,  were  presented.  Sweetmeats  were  also  served  up  to  me, 
and  rice  with  various  carries,  both  to  the  people  who  accompanied  me  and  to 
the  natives,  in  large  silver  bowU,  to  the  number  of  probably  fifty,  varying  in  sise 
4  L  2 
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from  a  foot  And  a  half  to  a  few  inchea  io  diameter  t  tlie  worknanalkip  of  maaj 
of  those  of  the  lesser  sise  was  remarkably  good,  nearly  all  gifts  from  the  King 
of  Siam ;  after  rhich  saven  of  the  chiefs*  wives  danced  to  the  music  of  tite 
Bankok  band,  by  which  they  set  great  store,  and  the  music  is  certainly  Tery 
pleasing.  Many  of  the  women  possess  a  very  considerable  share  of  Aaiatic 
beauty  :  their  eyes  in  particular  are  Urge  and  eKpressive,  without  a  trace  of  the 
Tartar ;  their  skin  remarkably  fair,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  little  BariMB 
nose,  some  of  them  would  have  been  really  handsome.  There  were  probably  not 
less  than  300  people  present — all  the  chiefs  of  Labottng,  many  of  thu«e  of 
Logon,  but  none  from  Zimmay* 

**  February  8M.  I  have  at  length  prepared  to  start  in  the  morning:  by  the 
shortest  and  best  route  to  Mauktmyne.  The  only  reason  fer  not  startiag  to-d^ 
is  its  being  a  black  one,  and  it  would  be  disrespectful  to  me,  as  well  as  danger* 
ous  to  themselves,  to  begin  a  journey  to-day*  I  took  leave  of  the  chief  to-day. 
and  have  been  allowed  as  an  especial  favor  to  buy  one  (and  Chow-tcbb^Wbct 
has  presented  me  with  another)  young  female  elephant,  and  sends  one  as  a  pre- 
sent to  Mr.  Mainvt. 

'*  Had  another  visit  from  some  Zimmuy  people  to-day,  who  agree  witb  the 
others  as  to  the.  very  friendly  feeling  of  the  people  ther^  towards  us.  They  say 
they  so  fully  expected  me  there,  that  houses  have  been  ready  for  the  last  tea 
days.  On  taking  leave  of  Chow  Hova  he  gave  me  a  rhinooeros  horn,  on  wbich 
he  seemed  to  set  a  great  value,  as  a  charm  against  every  evil ;  and  as  I  had 
expressed  some  impatience  at  their  delays  and  suspicion,  he  begged  1  woaU  mut 
suspect  them  of  any  want  of  friendship  in  so  long  withholding  pfrminsioa  to 
purchase  bullocks  and  trade  with  their  people ;  that  our  character  was  perfectly 
new  to  them ;  that  they  were  like  an  elephant  orossing  the  river ;— they 
must  feel  before  they  proceeded ;  that  their  difficnlty  was  now  got  over,  tbef 
were  aware  of  our  intentions  being  good  ;  and  that  we  should  now  cohm  tkere  on 
the  same  terms  as  subjects  of  6mm. 

**  In  proof  of  their  sincerity  and  the  trust  thus  reposed  in  ns»  Bbtna^tchb 
would  acoompany  me  with  50  or  60^  people,  2  or  .)00  cattle,  and  a  nuaaber  ef 
elephants ;  that  they  all  lived  by  trade  or  agriculture,  and  that  some  ef  tbe 
Chow* 8  sons  would  certainly  next  year  visit  our  settlement  on  the  coast.  He 
invited  me  to  repeat  my  visit  next  dry  season." 

On  the  9th  Dr.  R.  started  on  his  return :  he  gives  the  foUowiiig' 
account  of  the  route  he  took,  which,  until  the  16th,  was  the  same  hj 
which  he  had  travelled  on  his  way  up. 

**  15M.     Direction  South,  30  West.    Time,  4  hours;  distance,  10  miles. 

*'  12.  35.     I  started  :  most  of  the  people  having  gone  on  before  me. 

'*  1.  30.     Came  amongst  the  hills  and  commenced  to  ascend. 

'*  2.  12.  Broke  off  from  the  old  Mein-iun-gkee  road,  leaving  it  a  little  to  the 
westward.— 2.  20.  Crossed  the  May-papU  in  a  few  inches  of  water  ;  path  narrow, 
through  low  bamboo  jungle ;  hills  range  about  south  70  west,  north  70  east, — 
3.  45.  Crossed  the  May-Gnoot^  and  halted  on  the  western  side  in  long  grass  ; 
the  bed  of  the  stream  rocky  and  wide  20  or  30  feet,  with  but  little  water  at  thia 
season.     Saw  two  wild  cows  and  a  tiger  this  evening. 

<*  16M.     Direction  South,  50  West.     Time,  6  hours;  distance,  13  miles. 

<*  9.  March  along  the  banks  of  the  Sfay-Onoof,  and  continued  to  ascend  with 
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few  dediTities  ;  the  path  rocky. — 10.  Rocky  steep  ascent  for  half  an  hottr.-~10. 
55.  Saw  the  first  pine  trees. — 11.  30.  Left  the  May-Gnoot. — 1.  20.  We  entered 
pine  forest,  and  no  other  tree  is  to  be  seen  but  a  few  stunted  yews.'^d.  Halted 
on  the  N.  E.  bank  of  a  amall  stream  called  the  May-Ue,  which  falls  into  the 
May^pinff  to  the  eastward  ;  the  path  has  been  pretty  good,  and  though  rocky  in 
many  places,  I  think  less  difficult  than  ihe  Mein-luH'ffhee  road  :  it  is  the  old  road 
to  Maria6etifi\  and  has  been  little  frequented  for  the  last  seven  years  ;  the  rocks 
in  all  the  high  hills  are  granite  of  Tery  dark  colour  externally.  A  good  deal  of 
thunder  and  rain  this  evening  ;  this  hailing  place  is  famous  for  tigers  ;  several 
people  have  been  carried  off  from  it. 

*'  IJtk,  Direction  South,  30  West.  Time,  3  hours,  20  minutes ;  distance, 
11  miles. 

^*  8.  30.  Crossed  the  May-lie. — 9.  30.  Proceeded  by  a  nearly  level  path 
alonf(  the  top  of  a  small  connecting  range  of  hills  in  a  noble  pine  forest. — 11. 
30.  Descended. — 11.  50.  Halted  on  the  banks  of  a  small  stream,  the  May-tom^. 
Path  remarkably  good  and  nearly  level  for  the  last  two  and  a  half  hours ;  some 
of  the  pine  trees  measured  eight  or  nine  feet  in  circumference,  and  are  much 
taller  and  straighter  than  the  same  trees  in  Europe. 

'*18fA.  Direction  South,  45  West.  Time,  3  hours,  15  minutes  ;  distance, 
14  mtles. 

'*  8.  45.  Crossed  the  May -tome,  and  continued  along  a  good  path  ;  descending 
for  nearly  half  an  hour.— 9.  30.  Crossed  a  small  stream. — 11.  15.  Crossed 
another  small  stream,  and  ascended  with  occasional  small  descents  till  10,  when 
we  halted  on  the  southern  bank  of  the  May'fuam^,  running  to  the  eastwai'd. 

*'  The  whole  march  to*day  through  the  same  fine  open  forest  of  pine;  the  path 
good  and  the  hills  not  at  all  steep.  Shot  a  jungle  cow  to-day :  these  are  abun- 
dant in  some  of  the  valleys  near  our  route  ;  the  flesh  was  harder  than  the  worst 
buffaloe.    Tigers  and  the  common  deer  are  abundant. 

"  19/A.  I  have  been  obliged  to  halt  to-day  to  refresh  the  elephants,  as  th^ 
passes  are  said  to  be  difficult  and  no  forage  for  three  days  for  them  :  (there  are 
seventeen  large  and  four  small  ones.)  We  are  now  on  the  site  of  an  old  city^ 
/  formerly  inhabited  by  Taiines  (to  whom  all  the  country  to  the  westward  formerly 
belonged)  and  more  lately  to  the  Shans,  but  has  been  deserted  some  years  on 
account  of  the  devastation  committed  by  the  Burmans  ;  the  valley  is  of  ^  some 
few  miles  in  extent,  and  through  it  runs  the  May^iitan  river,  which  at  this  season 
is  about  two  feet  deep,  and  as  it  falls  into  the  May-piny,  was  formerly  navigable 
for  small  canoes  to  Bankok  g  its  course  is  extremely  winding. 

**  20M.  Direction  South,  50  West.  Time,  6  hours,  30  minutes ;  distance, 
30  miles. 

*'  9.    Ascended  along  a  rugged  bad  path. 

"  10.  17.  Descended.  The  fin  which  have  been  gradually  diminishing  in 
numbers  through  the  whole  of  to-daj's  march,  ar^  now  only  to  be  seen  in  single 
trees  towering  above  the  other  trees  of  the  jungle. — 3.  48.  Halted  in  a  ravine 
of  very  thick  jungle  on  the  west  bank  of  the  May'tMOHf  running  to  the  north- 
ward. 

'*  The  march  to-day  has  been  the  longest  as  to  time,  the  most  toilsome  and 
disagreeable  since  leaving  Maulamyne  ;  the  path  has  been  either  up  or  down  steep 
bills,  or  along  the  bottom  of  ravioti  into  which  the  sun  can  only  shine  a  few 
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hours  in.  the  day* ;  and  iince  half  past  ten  through  a  thick  jangle.  Our  covrsehtf 
been  all  round  the  compass,  and  I  have  been  obliged  to  note  its  direction  bo 
less  than  eighty  times  to  get  at  any  thing  like  a  correct  general  direction  ;  we  are 
again  on  the  banks  of  the  river  which  we  left  this  morning,  the  course  of  wbich 
is  even  more  tortuous  than  the  road  we  have  come.  We  are  encamped  oa  t 
small  level  spot  of  a  few  hundred  yards,  surrounded  by  high  hills ;  the  jaogle 
extremely  thick,  but  abounding  on  the  hills  with  deer  of  all  sixes,  cows,  baffi- 
loea,  tigers,  leopards,  and  rhinoceros.  We  passed  the  end  of  the  road,  whidi 
runs  more  to  the  eastward,  along  which  the  bullocks  are  to  come  ;  path  is  macli 
better,  but  there  are  no  inhabitants  in  that  direction. 

*'  21#/.     Direction  South,  65  West.     Time,  7  hours  ;  distance,  15  miles. 

"9.  15.     Proceeded  along  a  narrow  ascending  path  in  thick  jungle. — 4.  45. 
Halted  on  the  May'Koung^^,  wide  30,  deep   If  feet,  pebbly  bed,  a  short  way 
from  Kanoo^,  a  Careen  village.     The  march  to-day  has  been  orer  a  succession 
of  hills,  some  of  which  were  nearly  perpendicular,  and  I  should  think  almost  im- 
passable for  a  loaded  bullock,  though  the  elephants  have  travelled  with  ease.  The 
path  is  well  shaded,  and  there  is  abundance  of  water ;  indeed  the  jungle  has  genersUj 
been  so  thick  that  we  could  only  see  a  little  of  the  path  before  us,  and  a  ravine 
or  a  hill  close  to  the  road  ;  the  march  on  the  whole  was  less  disagreeable  thii 
yesterday,  having  been  more  on  the  hills.    Between  10.  20,  and'lO.  40,  }»BSwd 
a  hill,  on  which  there  are  a  great  many  lofty  cinnamon  trees,  the  only  ones  knows  , 
by  the  Careens  to  exist  on  any  of  the  hills,  and  are  not  at  all  prised  by  them; 
the  bank  is  about  two  inches  thick,  and  of  good  flavour,  when  fresh,  but  aoqvires 
a  bitter  taste  when  dry.     Passed  some  immense  trees,  called   by  the  Burmaoi 
Couei'Moc^,  of  which  the  canoes  are  made  ;  said  to  be  large  enough  to  make  t 
canoe  for  5  or  600  baskets  of  paddy. 

"  22m;.  Direction  South,  40  West.  Time,  2  hours,  30  minutes  ;  dittanee, 
7  miles. 

'*  9.  Path  pretty  level ;  jungle  extremely  close. — 9.  20.  Along  tiie  bed  of 
the  May'Ktmngt  pebbly  with  large  rolled  mosses  overhung  by  rocks  1  or  200 
feet  high. — 10.  Jack  trees  ;  said  to  be  the  site  of  an  old  city. — 11.  30.  Halted 
in  a  thick  jungle  with  some  betel-nut  trees  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Jley- 
Kaunff»  March  nearly  of  the  same  character  as  the  last  two  days,  but  the  bills 
less  steep. 

'*  23rd,    Direction  South,  55  West.     Time,  8  hours ;  distance,  17  nailei. 

"  8.  4.  Ascended. — 9.  10.  Wound  up  the  face  of  an  ez&emely  ateep  kill 
from  east  to  west,  in  a  southern  direction  ;  and  at  9.  20  ascended  along  the 
brovr  of  the  hill. — 11.  40.  Crossed  the  Afay-7Ua^,  and  proceeded  aloni^  «  ravine* 
— 1.  Recrossed  the  7fa. — 4.45.  Halted  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Misy-OmQW, 
wide  90  or  100  feet,  running  north,  20  west.  The  hills  to-day,  with  the  exceptioa 
of  those  on  the  21st,  were  as  steep  as  any  we  have  crossed  ;  and  our  progresi 
slow  and  difficult ;  some  of  the  highest  hills  to-day  had  been  cleared  for  paddy, 
and  the  ground  is  said  to  be  productive.  Met  a  Zimmay  slave  merchant  return- 
ing by  the  route  ;  he  had  six  slaves,  three  of  whom  are  about  five  years  of  age, 
for  each  of  whom  he  gave  four  bullocks. 

**  24M.    We  have  been  obliged  to  halt  to-day  till  the  old  road  between  3Ur* 
iaban,  and  this,  which  has  grown  up  from  disuse,  be  a  little  cleared  by  the 
Careens  for  the  next  two  marches,  when  it  again  joins  the  route  followed  by  a 
in  our  march  up  one  day  from  the  Thaung-Bin, 
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*'  25th.  Direction  North,  80  Weit.  Time,  2  hours,  30  minutes  ;  distance, 
7  miles  and  4  furlongs. 

"  9.  45.  Crossed  the  May'Gnow  several  times  along  a  level  road.  At  10 
passed  a  small  Careen  village,  and  left  the  May^Gnow  to  the  northward.  The 
Careens  had  cleared  the  path  through  long  grass,  along  the  banks  and  in  the 
bed  of  the  May-Satang^,  a  small  stream  of  a  few  incliea  deep.  At  10.  15  halted 
on  the  banks  of  the  May-Satang^  in  thick  jungle  with  wild  plantains.  The  path 
to-daj  has  been  nearly  level  down  the  course  and  across  the  valley  of  the 
May-  Gnow. 

**  2Gih.     Direction  North,  65  West.    Tiuie,  3  hours  ;  distance,  7  miles. 

"  9.  30.  Proceeded  along  a  pretty  good  path,  crossing  the  May^Satang. — 
10.  45.  Descended  and  crossed  the  May-Satangt  the  last  time. — 11.  40.  Side 
of  the  hills  le^s  steep  to-day  than  some  parts  of  our  march,  but  path  very 
narrow  on  the  brink  of  a  precipice. — 12.  30.  Halted  on  the  brow  of  the  hill. 
The  road  which  we  have  come  to-day  will  be  good  when  more  frequented. 
Except  a  very  steep  hill  at  the  beginning  of  the  march,  the  Careens  declare 
there  is  no  better  path  through  these  hills.  A  considerable  part  of  the  march 
to-day  was  through  an  old  paddy  hill  on  which  the  trees  had  not  yet  acquired- 
any  size,  and  many  of  the  other  hills  had  been  cultivated  to  their  summits  within 
the  last  year  or  two.  The  Careens  in  this  part  of  the  hills  must,  of  course,  be 
pretty  numerous. 

*'  27th,     Direction   South,  70  West.     Time,  5  hours,  13  minutes ;  distance, 

11  miles,  6  furlongs. 

*'  9.  10.  Started,  and  crossed  several  hills,  or  rather  heights,  on  the.  hills. — 
2.  Came  on  the  paths  we  travelled  on  the  way  up. — 2.  23.  Halted  at  our 
former  halting  place  oa  the  banks  of  the  Seindxoy-Keum^^.  The  path  to-day 
baa  been  good  for  elephants,  and  very  passable  for  bullocks. 

"  28M.     Direction  South.     Time,  6  hours,  40  minutes  ;  distance,  12  miles. 

'*  9.  Crossed  the  Semdzoy^  and  proceeded  along  the  path  pursued  on  our 
way  up. — 1.  Passed  our  old  halting  place  on  the  Ifay-ZAa-tooe^i. — 3,  40. 
Halted  at  our  former  halting  place  on  the  banks  of  tiie  Thmmg-Bin'^. 

**  The  first  half  the  march  to-day,  which  was  extremely  distressing  to  the 
elephants  from  the  steepness  of  the  hills,  was  performed  in  two  hours  and  a  half 
on  our  march  up,  and  took  us  four  hours  to-day.  The  last  half  of  the  march  was 
more  level  along  the  little  valley  of  the  May'thoe-woe,  which  we  crossed  8  or  10 
times,  and  was  performed  in  very  little  (10  minutes)   more  time  than  we  took  in 

the  way  up. 

**  March  Itt.  Halted  to-day  on  the  banks  of  the  Thaung-Ein.  To-morrow  I 
sbaU  proceed  alone,  and  the  Shans  will  wait  for  the  remainder  of  the  cattle  on 
their  own  side  of  the  river.  The  golden  sword-bearer  is  to  accompany  me  on* 
march  with  four  elephants. 

**  2nd.    Direction  South,    20  West.    Time,   4  hours,  5  minuses ;  distance, 

12  miles. 

**  10.     Crossed  the  Thaung-Bin  at  an  elephant*8  ford  about  i  of  a  mile  above 
where  we  crossed  before.— 12.  10.    Passed  Ween^Wee'^f  our  old  halting  place. 
'*  3.  5.     Halted  on  the  old  ground  at  the  top  of  the  waterfall''^ 
^*  The  path  *for  much  the  longer  proportion  of  this  march  was  good  and  per- 
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fectly  level ;   the  elephanto  consequently  proceeding  rapidly,  and  were  ap  with 
the  people. 

"  3rJ.  DirecUon  South,  20  West.  Time,  4  hours,  20  mioutes ;  distance, 
10  miles. 

<*  10.  20.  Descended  the  waterfall.—l.  15.  Reached  the  Ymm^hyu^f*  river. 
—2.  45.  Crossed  the  end  of  the  Yum-hyue  path,  by  which  we  marched  on  oar 
way  up,  and  halted  on  the  beginning  of  the  Ik^gyue^  path,  near  our  former 
halting  place. 

'*  The  descent  of  the  waterfall  was  less  difficult  than  I  had  anticipated.  The 
bullocks  left  Ween-Wee  this  morning,  and  were  op  a  short  time  alter  ua.  The 
road  on  this  side  of  the  Tkaung-Bint  thongh  still  amongst  the  hills,  is  less  moan* 
taioons  than  we  have  travelled  between  Mem-Woot  and  that  rirer. 

'*4M.  Direction  South,  45  West.  Time,  2  hours,  45  minutes;  distance, 
7  miles,  4  furlongs, 

**  9.  Crossed  the  Mian-Koung'^ ,  tlie  path  good  but  narrow,  from  not  having 
been  cut  by  the  Careens. 

'*  9.  45.  The  whole  jangle  of  short  bamboos  intersected  in  all  directions 
with  elephants*  tracks. — 12.  30.  Crossed  the  Chline-Boyef^  river,  now  with 
only  a  few  inches  water,  but  the  bed  of  the  river  iz  80  or  100  feet  wide,  with 
deep  banks,  probably  18  or  20  feet. — 1.  10.  Halted  on  the  north  bank  of  the 
Kwee—Keung^  or  buffaloe  stream,  10  or  12  feet  wide,  running  to  the  westward. 
The  path  to-day  was  particularly  good  and  level,  but  not  cleared  for  a  few  miles. 
Some  of  the  people  saw  to-day  a  herd  of  20  or  30  elephants,  amongst  which 
there  were  eeteral  males,  and  some  young  ones. 

**  5th.  Direction  South,  45  West.  Time,  2  hours,  45  minutes ;  distance, 
7  miles,  4  furlongs. 

**  9.  Crossed  the  buffaloe  stream  and  marched  along  a  good  level  path. — 1  ]. 
Halted  on  the  banks  of  the  Ou^ko^,  after  searching  half  an  hour  in  vain  for  a 
path ;  the  Careens  who  were  seat  for  this  morning  at  daylight  have  not  yet 
arrived.  The  path  to-day  good,  open  and  level,  and,  as  yesterday,  much  inter. 
sected  by  elephants*  tracks. 

"This  part  of  the  country  was  formerly  inhabited  by  the  Lowa^Talinet^^,  and 
the  places  still  bear  Lowa  names  ;  the  same  race  extended  to  the  Mop^Domm^ 
before  the  country  was  devastated  by  the  Burmaos,  whose  blood-thirsty  rapacity 
has  depopulated  the  whole  of  this  part  of  the  ancient  Taline  kingdom. 

**  6M.     Direction   South,  30  West.    Time,  4  hours,  15  minutes ;  distance, 
12  miles,  2  furlongs. 

"8.30.     Good  path  through  open  jungle  and  long  grass. — 11.     Kemains  of 
Careen  villages. — 11.  20.     Plains  of  consiUerable  extent ;  marks  of  wild  cattle. 
—12.  25.     Halted  in  consequence  of  the  jungle  in  advance  being  on  fire.— 
1.    40.      Proceeded,  and    at   2    halted    on    the    south-western   bank    of  the 
Chlime'Boye  (which  falls  in  the  Gyne^^  a  short  distance  in  a  South  70  East 
direction  from  this.)     Such  is  the  level  nature  of  the-  country  that  some  of  the 
stream  runs  into  the  Chiint'Eoye  in  the  beginning  of  the  rains,  and  out  of  it  after 
they  have  fairly  set  in.    The  bed  of  the  Chline-Boye,  which  rises  20  or  25  feet  in 
the  rains,  is  here  80  or  100  feet  wide,  the  water  about  knee-deep  'in  some  places, 
in  others  of  greater  depth,  and  frequented  by  alligators  ;  and  that  of  the  CA|ia«. 
putty  about  30  wide  and  25  deep :  they  were  both  choked  up  with  faUen  treat,  and 
the  latter  dry  at  this  season. 
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«  The  march  to-day  liaa  been  through  a  level  eoiutry  ;  the  jungle  open  with 
long  grass,  and  four  or  fire  small  plains  coTsred  with  small  bamboos  much  cut  up 
by  the  jungle  cattle.  Elephants'  tra^ki  still  intersecting  in  all  directions.  Saw 
tome  rhinoceros'  marks  to-day ;  their  feet,  sre  smaller  than  the  elephants»  toet 
more  apart,  and  the  nails  longer  ;^sent  otf  two  sick  people  to  proceed  down  the 
Ohine  in  boats,  under  charge  of  the  head  Careen. 

"  7ik.  Direction  South,  20  East.  Time,  2  hours,  30  minutes ;  distuicei 
7  miles. 

"  8.  30.  Proceeded  along  a  good  path  and  IcTel.— 9/  30.  Plain  with  long 
grass.  At  10.  45  large  plain  and  paddy  stubble  coTered  with  upwards  df  two 
hundred  buffaloes  belonging  to  the  Careen  Tillage  of  twenty-eight  or  thirty 
houses  called  Twine-woai  or  TVins-tel.^ll.     Halted  at  the  end  of  s  plain. 

"  Sik,  Direction  South,  35  West.  Time,  2  hours,  20  minutes  ;  distance^ 
10  miles. 

"  10.  10.  Proceeded  along  the  IcTel  path^  through  a  country  of  the  same 
diaracter  as  ye8terday.~2.  Bed  of  the  J%am'bav^  river.— 2.  30.  Halted  at  a 
broken  bridge  over  the  Atwug^  river  on  the  high  road  from  Martabam  to  the 
town  of  Gyne,  about  ten  miles  from  Oynt,  and  at  an  equal  distance  from  Domt- 
fA«*,  and  within  sound  of  the  evening  gun  of  MauUmyne.  The  town  of  Gym 
was  destroyed  in  a  revolt  of  the  Talines  about  twenty  years  ago. 

"  The  road  to-day  good  and  level  \  very  beautiful  plains,  less  water  than  usnal| 
hot  plenty  for  cattle  and  passengers. 

**9ik.    Direction  South,  20  West.    Time,  ^  hours  $   distance,  \7  miles. 

**  8.  10.  Route  continues  through  level  grassy  plain  with  occasional  patches 
of  jun^e. — 11.  11.  Paddy  stubble. — 2.  10.  Halted  near  the  ThatMff'ihoo  vil- 
lage of  Nmmy'laumg*^,  containing  about  thirty  hoiises,  and  probably  about  200 
inhabitants :  found  here  a  body  of  about  one  hundred  of  the  annual  oaravans  of 
the  Skmk'GMtnf'bee^  Shans,  who  have  been  nearly  four  months  on  the  road  from 
tiieir  own  country  in  the  north.  The  road  to-day  level,  and  generally  free  from 
jungle,  through  plains  of  fine  long  grass.  The  path  has  been  extremely  tortuous, 
and  for  the  last  two  hours  most  unnecessarily  winding  in  all  manner  of  directions 
through  a  plain  of  short  grass  or  paddy  stubble.  The  whole  of  the  plains  in  this 
neighbourhood  are  covered  with  rich  green  grass,  enough  for  the  subsistence  of 
an  immense  number  of  cattle  throughout  the  dry  season.  The  waters  of  the 
monsoon  recede  very  late  from  this  part  of  the  country,  and  at  that  season 
boats  pole  across  this  plain  to  Ykm'Wlhu^^t  and  from  thence  up  the  creeks  to 
Shewe-Ghin^,  and  Tounyoo^. 

**  The  path  along  the  plain  was  much  exposed  to  the  sun,  and  many  of  the 
Talines,  who  suffer  more  from  the  sun  than  the  natives  of  India,  were  ten  hours 
on  the  march. 

**  lOth.    Direction  North,  20  East.    Time,  8  hours ;  distance,  26  miles. 

**  7.  15.  Marched  along  the  continuation  of  the  plain  till  1.  45,  when 
we  halted  a  few  hours  at  Dsadi-been^K — 6.  30.  From  this  proceeded  in  boats  to 
Maulemynt,  where  we  arrived  at  9.  20  r.  m. 

/^QQ  [i^  bi  continuedJ] 
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II. — Outline  of  Political  and  Commercial  Relations  with  the  Natitfe 
States  on  the  Eastern  and  Western  Coasts,  Malay  Peninsulai*,  By  T. 
J.  Nbwbold,   Lieut,,  A.  D.  C,  to  Brigadier  General  Wilson,  C.  S. 

Ifot9, — It  will  be  coiiTeaieat  to  preface,  that  the  subjoined  outline  follows 
the  geographical  order  of  the  States  on  both  coasts  of  the  peninsula ;  com* 
venciDg  on  the  north-west  with  Quddah,  and  proceeding  southerly  down  the 
Straits  of  Malacca  to  Point  Romania — thence  turning  northerly  along  the  east- 
em  coait  up  to  Poidmi. 

The  following  is  the  order  of  the  States,  with  their  supposed  boundariea  and 
estimate  of  populatioui  chiefly  derived  from  native  source:}  in  1835. 

Qif^aAt--froai  the  Trang  river,  in  7«  20'  N.  to  the  Krian,  b""  10' N.     Popu- 
btion  50,000« 
P^rak—ttDOk  the  Krian  to  the  R&nHp^  in  about  a*  59'  N.     Population  35,000. 
Soloiif  ^«— from  the  R&kkap  to  the  Lingie,  in  about  V  35'  N.     Population  19,000. 
Jtf alacca— (British  territory,)  from  the  Lingie  to  the  Ca$sang.     Population,  (1839- 
18J4,)  34,333. 

JoMre— from  the  Cauang  to  the  SeHUy^  on  the  East  coast,  9*  15'  N.     P6piila- 
tion  25,000. 
PahSmg^tnm  the  SediUff  to  the  Kem&moKg,  In  4«  16'  N.    Popalatioa  40»000. 
JTnn^aiig— Is  situated  a  mile  or  two  up  the  river,  little  or  no  territory  along  the 
eoast.    Population  1,000. 
TnMgd»u — from  the  KemAmang  to  the  Batut.    Population  30,000* 
Co^foa—from  the  Boiut  to  the  Bar^a,    Population  60,000. 
Pttidmi^inm  the  Bariiaa  to  Taaa,  in  7o  30'  N.     Population  54,000. 
The  population  of  Pinang  in  1833  amounted  to  40,322,— that  of  Province  WcUce- 
ley  to  49,653,— and  that  of  Singapore,  in  J 834,  to  26,329. 

Qu^dah,  Ligdre,  Patdni,  Merdiious,  Junk  Ceylon, — ^The  upper  states 
of  the  peninsnla,  viz.  Qu^dak,  LigtU'e,  Patdni,  Merdiious,  and  the 
island  of  Junk  Ceylon,  are  considered  in  the  treaty  condaded  by  Major 
BuRNBT,  with  Siam,  in  1826,  as  provinces  of  that  empire, — aeon- 
cession  to  that  arrogant  power,  scarcely  just  or  politic. 

Quidah. — Our  relations  with  the  latter  four  states  are  merely  of  a 
commercial  nature, — an  unrestricted  trade  with  the  ports  of  Sin^ 
gapore,  Malacca,  and  Pinang.  With  regard  to  Qu^dah,  it  is  stipulated 
in  the  above  treaty,  that  the  Siamese  shall  take  proper  care  of  t>Mit 
country  and  its  people,  and  that  they  shall  remain  there :  the  inha- 
bitants of  Pinang  and  Qu^dah  enjoying  mutual  trade  and  intercourse 
as  before.  The  Siamese  engaged  not  to  levy  any  duty  upon  stock 
and  provisions';  buch  as  cattle,  buffiiloes,  poultry,  fish,  paddy,  and 
rice,  which   the  inhabitants  of  Pinang,  or  ships  there,  might  have 

•  This  paper,  though  rather  more  of  a  political  nature  than  is  sutable  to  a 
Scientific  Journal,  cannot  be  refused  publication,  as  it  forms  the  wind-ap  to  ihm 
Taluable  series  of  notices  of  the  Malacca  States  already  printed  in  our  pafe8.-^BD. 

t  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  a  tract  of  the  QMah  coast,  called  Provinoo 
Wellesley,  about  35  miles  long  by  4  broad,  extending  ttom  the  emlhoueUk^  of  tke 
M^da  to  that  of  the  Krian  river,  Is  under  the  Pimmg  Govenuneat. 
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occasion  to  purchase  in  Qu^dah :  and  the  Siamese  should  not  farm 
the  mouths  of  rivers  or  any  streams  in  QuMah,  but  should  levy  fair 
and  proper  import  and  export  duties. 

The  English  engaged  to  the  Siamese  not  only  that  they  would  not 
attack  nor  disturb  Qu^dah,  but  that  they  would  not  permit  its  depos* 
ed  sovereign  or  any  of  his  followers  to  attack,  disturb,  or  injure  in 
any  manner  the  territory  of  Qa4dah  or  any  other  territory  subject  to 
Siam.  They  also  engaged  that  they  would  make  arrangements  for 
the  ex-king  of  Q^4dtth  to  go  and  live  in  some  other  country*,  and  not 
at  Pinang  or  Prye,  or  in  Perdk,  Saiangdre,  or  any  Burmese  country. 
In  case  the  ex-king  did  not  remove,  the  Siamese  were  at  liberty  to 
levy  the  export  duty  upon  paddy  and  rice  in  Qu^dah. 

With  Quedah  for  Pulo  Pinang  or  Prince-o/^Wales  Island^-^Pulo^ 
Pinang  was  formally  ceded  to  the  British  on  the  12th  September^ 
1786,  for  the  annual  sum  of  6,000  Spanish  dollars,  by  the  father  of 
the  present  ex-king  of  Quedah,  through  the  agency  of  Mr.  Light,  to 
whom  it  had  been  presented  the  preceding  year  as  a  marriage  portion 
with  the  Malay  king's  daughter. 

.  In  1 802,  Sir  Gsorgb  Lbith  finally  arranged  that  the  English  Com- 
pany should  pay  annually  to  His  Majesty  of  Purlis  and  Quedah  10,000 
Spanish  dollars,  as  long  as  the  English  should  continue  in  possession 
of  PdlO'Pinang  and  Province  Wellesley.  This  last  is  the  line  of 
coast,  on  the  opposite  shore,  on  the  main,  that  lies  between  the  river 
side  of  Qualia  Mtida  on  the  north  and  Qualla  Krian  on  the  south ; 
measuring  inland  from  the  sea  side  60  orlongs. 

The  Company  are  bound  to  protect   this  coast  from  all  enemies, 
robbers  and  pirates  that  may  attack  it  by  sea  from  north  or  south. 

The  treaty  consists  of  fourteen  articles,  and  terminates  with  the 
following  remarkable  paragraph.  "  These  fourteen  articles  being  settled 
^nd  concluded  between  his  Majesty  and  the  English  Company,  the 
countries  of  Purlis  and  QuSdah  and  Pulo-Pinang  shall  be  as  one 
country  ;  and  whoever  shall  depart  or  deviate  from  any  part  of  this 
agreement,  the  Almighty  punish  and  destroy  him ;  he  shall  not  pros- 
per. 

Pinang  was  formed  into  a  regular  government  in  1805. 
P4rak, — P&ak  is  the  next  state,  on  the  west  coast,  south  of  Quedah. 
A  notice  of  its  relations  has  been  already  given. 

Saiangdre, — A  treaty  of  commercial  alliance,  precisely  similar  to 
that  entered  into  with  PSrak,  was  concluded  with  Saiangdre  in  1818 
by  the  British  Commi^ioner,  Mr.  Cracroft. 

*  He  resided  and  drew  his  pennon  in  Malacca  till  the  oloie  of  1835,  when  he 
left  it  OBteimibly  for  DeUi  in  Sumatra* 
4  M  2 
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By  Major  Bu&nbt's  treaty  with  Siam,  1826,  the  British  are  boimd 
not  to  allow  the  State  of  8idang6re  to  attack  and  distnrh  that  of  PMk. 
The  Siamese  are  likewise  bound  by  the  same  treaty  not  to  go  and 
attack  or  disturb  Sa/a«^(^re.  In  1786  the  Dutch  dictated  a  treaty  to 
the  then  Rjja  (Ibrahim),  by  which  the  latter  was  compdled  to 
acknowledge  the  sovereignty  of  the  Dutch,  who  were  then  in  posses* 
sion  of  Malacca,  and  to  hold  his  kingdom  from  them  as  a  fief.  In 
1818  the  Dutch  wished  to  renew  this  treaty,  but  the  Salamg^re  dikf 
refused,  relying  on  his  newly  acquired  relations*  with  the  British. 

Johdre  for  the  oceapation  of  the  iiUmd  of  Simgapare, — ^In  1818  a 
commercial  treaty  was  entered  into,  by  the  then  Resident  at  Mmlaeca^ 
Major  Farquhae,  with  the  monarch  of  Johdre,  who  was  acknowledge 
ed  by  the  Dutch ;  viz.  Sri  Stdtdn  ABnuRRABM^N  Sbah.  Since  that 
time,  however,  the  elder  brother  of  this  prince  was  setup  and  admow^ 
ledged  by  British  policy  as  being  the  rightful  successor,  and  in  order 
to  obtain  a  legal  title  to  the  island  of  Singapore,  wluch,  aa  will  ba 
shewn,  was  ceded  to  the  Company  by  the  latter.  By  Major  Farqusak's 
treaty  with  Arourrahma^n  Sha'h,  mutual  liberty  of  navigation  and 
commerce  in  the  ports  and  dominions  of  Johdre,  Pakdng,  Lingim,  Rkio^ 
&c.  was  secured  to  British  subjects,  or  persons  under  the  protectiQia 
of  the  Company,  on  the  footing  of  subjects  of  the  most  lavoi«d  na- 
tions ;  the  subjects  of  Johdre  enjoying  similar  advantages  and  pri- 
vileges in  the  harbour  of  Fort  Comwallis,  and  in  all  other  places 
dependent  on  the  British  Government  of  Pinang, 

Sir  SxAMVORn  Ravvlbs,  in  a  letter  to  Sir  Robbrt  H.  hraua,  atnten 
that  the  Dutch  no  sooner  obtained  possession  of  Malacca,  (in  Sap. 
tember,  1818,  the  month  after  Major  Farqohar's  treaty  witb 
ABDUREAHMiCN  Shab  had  been  concluded,)  than,  notwithstanding^  our 
treaties,  which  had  been  publicly  communicated  for  their  infonofttion 
on  the  cession  of  Malacca,  they  sent  an  overpowering  force  to  Rkio, 
where  Abourrabm/n  resided ;  declared  the  chief  to  be  their  vnsaal. 
treated  our  negotiations  with  him  contemptuously,  and  dictated  a 
treaty  which  excluded  the  British  trade  from  the  port,  &c. 

In  consequence  partly  of  the  delivering  up  of  a  place,  so  advan- 
tageously situated  as  Malacca,  to  Holland,  it  was  deemed  politic  by 
the  Marquis  of  Hastings,  in  order  to  protect  the  British  trade,  and 
to  secure  one  of  the  two  passages  to  the  Eastern  Archipelago  and 
China,  to  attempt  the  improvement  of  our  relations  with  Aehin  at  the 

•  SuUmffdre,  formerly  renowned  for  its  warlike  and  eaterpriaing  ooloay  of 
Buffii,  bai  dwindled  into  a  weak,  piratical  state.  They  were  apprehending  and 
preparing  for  an  attack  from  ^tac  in  the  middle  of  last  year.  The  present  chief 
ia  not  remarkahle  for  talent  or  enterprise.    His  name  is  Snltlm  Mahoii ro. 
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northern  entrance,  and  to  form  a  settlement  at  Rhio,  an  island  advan- 
tageously situated  near  the  southern  extremity.  For  these  and  other 
political  purposes.  Sir  Stamvord  RArrLss  was  appointed  and  associ*' 
ated  with  the  Resident  at  Malacca,  Major  Farquhar,  hy  his  Lord- 
ship, and  proceeded  on  his  mission  from  Bengal  in  December  1818. 
On  arriving  in  the  Straits  he  found  Malacca  and  Rhio  in  the  hands 
of  the  Dutch,  as  already  alluded  to  ; — consequently,  Holland  at  this 
time  held  in  her  hands  the  keys  of  both  those  gates  to  the  Ghma' 
Seas,  the  Straits  of  Malacca  and  Sumia. 

The  Carinum  isles  and  that  of  Singapore  were  almost  the  only  eligi« 
ble  spots  now  left.     The  latter,  with  the  concurrence  of  Major  Far- 
QUBAR,  and,  some  say,  at  the  suggestion  of  Captain  Ross,  was  judi- 
ciously selected  by  Sir  Stamforo,  and  the  British  flag  there  hoisted 
on  the  29th  February,   1819.    The  new  settlement  was  placed  in 
charge  of  Major  Farquhar  ;  who,  from  his  great  popularity  among 
the  Malays,  and  local  experience,  was  admirably  fitted  for  the  office. 
It  appears  that  Sir  Stamforo  when  off  Singapore  was  visited  by  the 
Titmungiing  of  Johdre,  a  chief  inimical  to  the  interests  of  Holland,  and 
by  no  means  friendly  to  the  claims  of  the  Sultan  newly  elected  by  the 
Dutch,  Abdurrahman  Sha'ii,  with  whom  a  reluctant  and  exclusive 
treaty,  as  far  as  regarded  the  commerce  of  other  European  powers,  had 
been  concluded  by  Dutch  agents  at  Rhio,  which  gave  them  possession 
of  that  island.  The  Tumungdng  represented  to  Sir  Stamford,  that  the 
British  were  still  at  liberty  to  establish  themselves  on  the  island  ot 
Singapore  under  the  sanction  of  the  legitimate  sovereign,  whom  he 
considered  to  be  the  elder  brother,  Hussain  Mahomed  Sha'h,  whose 
lawful  claims  had  been  set  asid€  by  the  Dutch  in  favor  of  those  of  his 
younger  brother,  Abdurrahman  Shah,  with  whom  they  had  concluded 
the  arbitrary  treaty  already  mentioned. 

As  the  recognition  of  Hussain  Sha'h  as  lawful  sovereign  of  Joh6re 
was  a  necessary  preliminary  to  treating  with  him,  he  was  now  invited 
over  from  Rhio  to  Singt^re  by  the  British  Commissioners,  and  being 
acknowledged  by  the  two  hereditary  elective  officers  of  the  empire,  viz. 
the  Bandahdra  of  Pahdng  and  the  Tumungdng  of  Johdre  as  their  law- 
fttl  chiefs  was  recognized  and  treated  with  as  the  legal  sovereign  by 
the  Commissioners ;  who  forthwith  entered  into  arrangements  for  the 
immediate  occupation  of  the  port  and  the  establishment  of  a  settle* 
ment  at  Singapore,  pending  a  reference  to  the  Supreme  Gk>vemment. 
.  By  the  arrangement  with  Hussain  SniCn,  of  the  26th  June,  1819, 
which  appears  to  have  been  rather  loosely  drawn  up,  it  was  decided 
that  the  British  jurisdiction  should  extend  only  over  a  limited  part  of 
the  island;  viz. — ^from  Tdf^'ong  Mallang  on  the  west,  to  Tm^ong 
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Kattang  on  the  east ;  and  interiorly  as  far  as  cannon-shot  range  all 
round  the  factory.  The  council  for  the  government  of  the  island  to 
be  composed  of  the  British  Resident,  the  Sultan  and  the  Tumungong, 

This  state  of  affairs  continued  with  little  alteration  until  1824,  when 
final  arrangements  for  the  entire  cession  of  the  island  to  the  British 
were  made,  and  a  treaty  of  friendship  and  alliance  conduded  by  the 
then  Resident,  Mr.  CaAWFuan,  on  the  part  of  the  Company,  with  their 
highnesses  the  Sultan  and  Tumungong  of  Joh6re.  This  took  place  on 
the  2nd  of  August.  By  it  the  island  of  Singapore,  together  with  the 
adjacent  seas,  straits  and  islets  to  the  extent  of  ten  geographical 
mUes  from  the  coast  of  Singapore,  were  given  up  in  full  sovereignty 
and  property  to  the  East  India  Company,  their  heirs  and  successors 

for  ever. 

The  Company  agreed,  in  consideration  of  this  cession,  to  pay  to  the 
Sultan  the  sum  of  33,200  Spanish  dollars,  together  with  a  stipend  dur- 
ing his  natural  life  of  1,300  Spanish  dollars  per  mensem ;  and  to  the 
nmnngong^e  sum  of  26,800  Spanish  dollars,  with  a  monthly  stipend 
of  700  Spanish  dollars  during  his  natural  life. 

In  event  of  the  Sultan  and  the  Tumungong,  their  heirs  or  saccesaors» 
preferring  to  reside  permanently  in  any  portion  of  their  own  estates, 
and  to  remove  for  that  purpose  from  Singapore,  the  Compimy  agreed 
to  pay  the  Sultan,  his  heirs  or  successors,  the  sum  of  10,000  Spanish 
dollars ;  and  to  the  Tumungong,  his  heir  or  successor,  the  sum  of 
15,000  Spanish  dollars.  The  Sultan  and  the  Tumungong,  in  return, 
relinquishing  for  themselves,  their  heirs  and  successors,  to  the  Com- 
pany»  their  heirs,  &c.  for  ever,  all  right  and  title  to  every  description 
of  immovable  property,  whether  in  land,  gardens,  houses,  &c.  of 
which  they  might  be  possessed  within  the  island  or  its  dependencies 
at  the  time  of  their  withdrawal  from  Singapore,  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
siding permanently  within  their  own  states. 

It  was  also  mutually  stipulated,  that  neither  party  should  be  bound 
to  interfere  in  the  internal  concerns  of  the  other  Government,  or  in 
any  political  dissensions  or  wars  which  might  arise  within  their  re- 
spective territories,  nor  to  support  each  other  by  force  of  arms  against 
any  third  party  whatsoever.  The  Sultan  and  Tumungong  bound  them- 
selves that,  as  long  as  they  continued  to  reside  within  the  island  o£ 
Singapore,  or  drew  their  respective  monthly  stipends  from  the  Com- 
pany, they  would  not  enter  into  any  alliance,  nor  maintain  correspon- 
dence with  any  foreign  power  or  potentate  without  the  knowledge  and 
consent  of  the  Company,  its  heirs,  &c. ;  to  maintain  a  free  and  un- 
shackled trade  every  where  within  their  dominions,  and  to  admit  the 
trade  and  traffic  of  the  British  nation  into  all  the  ports  and  harbovB  of 
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the  kingdom  of  Joh6re  and  its  dependencies  on  the  terms  of  the  most 
fovored  nations.  Such  are  the  conditions  under  which  the  British 
hold  Singapore  from  the  Sultan  of  Johdre. 

Pahdng. — Pahdng,  though  virtually  independent,  is  nominally  a  de- 
pendency of  Joh6re;  governed  by  one  of  its  elective  officers,  the  Banda* 
hdra.     It  has  consequently  been  included  in  the  relations  with  that 

state. 

Tringdnu  and  Calantan. — By  the  12th  article  of  Major  Burnbt's 
treaty  it  is  stipulated,  that  Siam  shall  not  go  and  obstruct  or  interrupt 
commerce  in  the  states  of  Tringdnu  and  Calantan.  English  merchants 
and  subjects  shall  have  trade  and  intercourse  in  future  with  the  same 
facility  and  freedom  as  they  have  heretofore  had ;  and  the  English  shall 
not  go  and  molest,  attack  or  disturb  those  States  upon  any  pretence 

whatever. 

Patdni, — Patdni  has  already  been  adverted  to  as  having  become  a 
province  of  Siam,  on  which  empire  it  borders. 

Present  condition  of  the  Malay  States. — Having  thus  traversed  both 
the  eastern  and  western  coast  of  the  Peninsula,  1  will  briefly  advert 
to  the  political  condition  of  the  Malay  States  as  it  existed  at  the  time 
of  my  quitting  the  Straits  in  1835.  The  Siamese  retained,  in  spite  of 
their  struggles,  firm  hold  of  Qaidah  and  Patdni,  which  are  still  groan- 
ing under  the  yoke.  The  rightful  R&ja  of  Patdni  remained  a  close 
prisoner  in  Siam,  and  his  country  in  a  state  of  depopulation  and  dis- 
tress under  a  Siamese  governor.  Tringdnu  and  Caldntan,  being  less 
under  the  withering  influence  of  the  monarch  of  the  White  Elephant, 
are  in  a  more  prosperous  condition,  carrying  on  a  considerable  trade 
with  Singapore  under  their  own  princes.  Both  Tringdnu  and  Cal&ntan 
have  been  lately  menaced  by  Siam,  in  violation  of  their  treaty  with 
the  British,  by  which  they  are  interdicted  from  interfering  with  these 
States. — Kemdmang  is  a  small  state,  lying  between  Tringdnu  and 
Pahang :  of  the  former  it  is  nominally  a  tributary,  but  bears  a  mala 
fama  on  the  score  of  piracy, — a  practice  said  to  be  countenanced  by  its 
chief.  The  pirates  are  chiefly  tempted  by  the  prows  trading  from 
Patdni,  Caldntan  and  Tringdnu  to  the  port  of  Singapore.  Pahdng  was  in 
a  peaceable  and  flourishing  state  under  its  Bandahdra,  carrying  on  a  pro- 
fitable trade  with  Singapore,  chiefly  in  gold-dust.  The  shores  of  Johdre, 
though  nominally  the  possessions  of  our  stipendiary  the  Sultan,  are 
miserably  neglected ;  the  creeks,  bays,  islets,  and  rivers  of  thb  ex- 
tensive tract  affording  safe  shelter  to  the  hordes  of  pirates  that  threat- 
en^to  extirpate  the  native  commerce  of  Singapore.  The  states  in  the 
interior  of  Malacca  were,  by  the  last  accounts,  still  in  anarchy  and  con- 
fusion, arising  from  the  fierce  feuds  and  broils  which  have  for  some  years 
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pBAt  been  raging  among  the  native  cbiefs.      Salangdre  was  labouring 
under  serious  apprehensions  of  an  attack  from  Siae  on  the  opposite 
coast  of  Sumatra,  the  chief  of  which  was  said  to  be  collecting  a  fleet 
of  prdhus  for  that  purpose.     The  Rija  of  Salangdre  was  employed  in 
repairing  his  fort,  and  remounting  the  numerous  guns  that  lay  scat^ 
tered  on  and  around  the  hill  on  which  the  fort  stands.     P&ak  was 
quiet,  and  occupied  in  agriculture  and  the  tin  trade.  Our  old  ally,  the 
ex-lung  of  Qu^dah,  and  the  Sultan  of  Johdre  were  living  on  their  hand- 
some pensions  at  Malacca,    The  latter  has  since  died  (September  2nd, 
.  835).  Near  the  close  of  1835  no  steps  had  been  taken  witii  r^^ard  to 
the  succession.     According  to  treaty,  the  pension  was  to  expire  with 
the  Sultan ;  but  out  of  consideration  to  his  widow  and  childrea,  an 
allowance  of  100  Spanish  dollars  per  mensem  has  been  granted  her  by 
the  Straits  Government,  pending  a  reference  to  Bengal. 

The  late  Sultan  first  married  with  the  present  BoMdakdrm  of  P«- 
hang's  daughter ;  by  whom  he  has  no  issue.  By  his  second  wife, 
the  present  Tumdngong  of  Singapore**  sister,  he  had  a  son,  sumamed 
Tuanku  besdr,  who  married  one  of  the  Tumiingong's  daughters,  bat 
died  without  issue.  His  third  wife  was  a  woman  of  low  birtii,  by 
whom  he  has  a  son  now  living  at  Singapore,  named  Abdal  Jalxi..  He 
is  about  21  years  of  age.  Not  being  of  noble  blood  by  his  mother's 
side,  his  claims  to  the  succession  are  not  considered  good  by  the 
Malays.  By  the  fourth  and  present  wife,  who  is  of  royal  extraction,  he 
has  two  sons,  fine  lads, — and  two  girls  :  they  reside  with  their 
mother  at  Malacca.  The  eldest  of  the  boys  is  considered  the  late 
Sultan's  heir. 

The  ex-king  of  Qaddah,  I  believe,  left  Malacca  towards  ^e  end  of 
1835  for  Delli  in  Sumatra.  He  had,  in  1833,  expressed  to  me  his 
determination  of  doing  so,  being  disgusted  at  the  answers  given  to 
his  earnest  and  repeated  applications  for  redress  against  the  Siamese, 
and  to  his  request  for  permission  to  reside  at  Pinang,  which  had  then 
been  recently  refused  by  Lord  William  Bbntinck.  He  said  that  he 
had  many  friends  at  Delli,  and  hinted  at  the  possibility  of  his  mak* 
ing  a  final  attempt  to  expel,  with  their  assistance,  the  Siamese  from 
his  dominions.  P&ak  and  the  whole  Malay  population  of  QuSiaJk^ 
and  probably  that  of  Patdni,  are  greatly  under  his  influence ;  and  it 
would  require  but  Uttle  persuasion  to  excite  the  whole  of  the  neigh- 
bouring Malayan  States  to  take  up  arms  against  their  h^uuhty 
oppressors. 

With  regard  to  British  influence  over  the  Malay  States,  it  mi^at 
unquestionably  be  much  greater  than  it  is  ;  and  indeed  we  migitr 
possess  almost  sovereign  power  over  the  whole  peninsula,  were  ^e 
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only  to  exert  the  political  means  already  under  our  control.  Of  later 
days  the  fashion  has  been  to  treat  with  them  i»  independent 
powers  ;  while  the  chiefs  themselves,  from  a  combination  of  circum- 
stances too  long  for  detail  here,  are  for  the  most  part  with  difficulty 
and  unwillingly  brought  to  consider  themselves  so. 

Experience  has  shewn  the  necessity  of  the  existence  of  a  predomi- 
nating power,  capable  and  willing  to  afford  effectual  mediation,  to 
which  these  divided  States  may  look  up  in  their  frequent  disputes. 

The  Dutch  during  their  ascendancy  were  fully  alive  to,  and  took 
every  advantage  of,  the  influence  their  commanding  position  gave 
them ;  as  the  numberless  treaties  concluded  with  almost  every  petty 
chief  on  the  peninsula  and  in  the  Archipelago  fully  evince :  but,  by 
R  series  of  tyrannical  and  impolitic  acts,  more  particularly  the  dis- 
graceful system  of  forced  labour,  they  alienated  the  affections  of  a 
generous  race  of  men,  and  lost,  as  a  natural  consequence,  the  fruits 
of  their  able,  though  selfish  negotiations  and  political  alliances. 
Britain  now  occupies  a  prouder  situation  with  regard  to  these  Eastern 
States  than  Holland  ever  did.  Two  princes,  representatives  of  the 
two  most  noble  dynasties,  Quddah  and  Joh6re,  derive  a  handsome 
subsistence  from  British  bounty.  British  colonies  occupy,  and  carry 
on  an  extensive  commerce  from  the  site  of  those  two  ancient  seats 
of  Malayan  empire,  Malacca  and  Singapore;  while  British  ships 
retain  undisputed  possession  of  the  seas.  It  alone  remains  for  a 
wise  and  liberal  Government  to  consolidate  and  uphold  the  moral 
influence  of  public  opinion, — that  extraordinary  talisman  by  which  is 
held  together  the  greatest  of  colonial  empires.  In  the  face  of  such 
considerations,  deterred  by  the  fallacious  theories  of  non-intervention 
and  non-territorial  extension,  we  are  incurring  the  heavy  moral 
responsibility  of  permitting  so  great  an  extent  of  power,  delegated, 
no  doubt,  for  philanthropic  and  humane  purposes,  to  lie  inert, — a 
power  which,  if  wielded  with  discretion,  woidd  not  only  strengthen 
our  political  and  commercial  relations  in  this  part  of  the  globe,  but 
effect  the  decided  amelioration,  and,  eventually,  the  radical  extirpa- 
tion of  the  evils  under  which  these  oppressed  States  now  groan. 

The  absence  of  the  strong  hand  of  power,  guided  by  the  dictates 
of  humanity  and  common  sense,  to  settle  the  endless  feuds  of  the 
native  chiefs,  which  are  too  often  excited  and  supported  by  the  crimi- 
nal cupidity  of  native  merchants  and  others  residing  under  our  autho- 
rity (as  in  the  case  of  the  late  massacre  at  LiiMt,  and  the  disturb- 
ances still  prevailing  at  Lingie) ;  the  morbid  dread  of  intervention, 
exemplified  in  our  late  treaties,  and  in  our  systematical  non- support 
of  the  native  established  sovereigns  in  just  authority  over  their  rebel« 
4  N 
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lions  TasBalB ;  the  worse  tiian  uselessness  of  British  law»  applied  to  a 
state  of  society  for  which  it  was  never  framed,  are,  it  is  my  firm  oon- 
Tiction^  the  remote  causes  of  the  present  system  of  piracy  now  pre- 
vailing ;  of  the  numerous  unpunished  murders  and  outrages  which 
disgrace  not  only  the  territories  of  Malayan  chiefs,  but  also  territorie& 
lying  nominally  under  the  protection  of  the  British  flag ;  and  of  the 
impoverished  and  disorganized  condition  of  the  Malays  in  general. 

The  resources  of  the  soil  have  been  almost  hermetically  sealed  to 
the  occupier  by  the  frequent  and  protracted  feuds  already  alluded  to. 
Hence  the  peasant,  driven  from  his  village  and  lawful  means  of  sab- 
sistenoe,  and  tempted  by  the  smooth  seas,  the  favorable  navigatioa 
and  shelter  from  pursuit  afforded  by  the  unexplored  rivers,  creeks, 
and  numerous  islets  of  the  Straits,  and  by  the  charms  of  a  life  so 
congenial  to  the  free  and  restless  spirit  of  a  Malay,  is  induced  to 
scour  the  water  for  a  precarious  subsistence  by  fishing  or  plunder,  or 
by  both,  as  opportunity  chance  to  present'^. 

*  The  pr&huM  used  by  Malay  ptrmtet  are  from  ei^ht  to  tea  tosa  bartkea, 
eitremely  well  manned  and  remarkably  fast,  particniarly  with  the  paddles  coa- 
mooly  nsed.  Tbej  are  generally  armed  with  swivels  on  their  bows,  centra, 
and  stern,  of  small  calibre,  but  long  range.  Wben  preparing  to  attack,  stroag 
bulwarks  of  wood  called  Apilant  are  erected,  behind  which  the  crew  ensconce 
themseWes,  fighting  with  their  long  guns  nntil  their  prey  is  disabled ;  or  till  the 
ffumg  sound  the  signal  for  boarding.  But  what  they  mainly  depend  upon  for  safety 
and  success  is  their  skill  in  paddling,  (Malay  pirates  scarcely  ever  attack  ezoept 
during  the  lull  between  the  land  and  sea  breeae,  or  in  a  calm,)  tbe  swiftness  ef 
their  boats,  and  their  knowledge  of  the  intricate  channels  between  the  inlands, 
or  over  the  bars  of  the  rivers  into  which  they  generally  contrive  to  escape, 
batting  their  pursuers,  and  often  leaving  them  aground  on  one  of  the  nnmer- 
ons  shoals  or  mud-banks  which  their  own  superior  knowledge  enables  them 
to  8 void. 

The  prdkui  of  the  84ii4  and  lUAtUn  pirates  are  much  larger  and  better  equip- 
ped than  those  which  commonly  infest  the  Straits.  The  Malay  pirates  make 
their  attacks  and  move  in  small  fleets  of  from  six  to  twenty  prdku9. 

During  the  months  of  October,  November,  December,  and  January,  they  wiU 
be  found  cruising  up  and  down  the  west  coast  of  the  peninsula  and  the  opposits 
shore  of  Sumatra.  From  June  to  the  end  of  September,  they  are  often  to  be 
seen  among  the  islets  south  of  Singapore,  and  in  the  creeks  and  riven  of  the 
Joh6r9  coast.  February,  March  and  April  are  spent  in  fishing,  collectiitg  sea- 
weed, and  preparing  for  future  piratical  expeditions. 

The  crews  are  armed  with  boarding  spears  (some  of  very  great  length), 
krisMet,  Malay  hatchets  and  swords  (the  parang  and  klegwang),  moakets,  blna- 
derbusses,  and  a  variety  of  missiles,  such  as  sticks  pointed  and  burnt  at  the 
end,  stones,  &c. 

The  most  noted  haunts  for  pirates  on  the  western  coast  of  the  peniasnU 
(according  to  information  derived  from  a  Malay  of  Salangort,  who  had  ia  his 
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I  conclude  with  a  few  suggestioDs  touching  the  suppression  of 
piracy  now  existing  to  so  alarming  an  extent  in  the  Straits.  Its 
remote  causes.  I  have  already  remarked,  are  alone  to  be  removed  by 
the  adoption  of  a  more  enlightened  policy  towards  the  native  powers  ; 
and,  it  may  be  added,  by  the  gradual  spread  of  civilization  and  difiu- 
sion  of  useful  knowledge. 

1st.  The  employment  of  one  or  more  small  armed  steamers, 
together  with  eight  or  ten  large  boats,  of  the  fastest  possible  con- 
struction, (particularly  for  rowing  ;)  manned /ii//y  with  Europeans,  and 
well  armed  for  both  close  and  distant  fight. 

2nd.  A  discreet  turveilUmce  over  the  conduct  of  the  present 
Tum^ngong  of  Johdre ;  who  is  more  than  suspected  of  being  the  main- 
spring of  the  daring  system  of  piracy  which  has  so  long  been  an 
opprobrium  to  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Straits.  A  threat  of  with- 
drawing the  stipend  he  enjoys  gratuitously  from  the  British  Govern- 
ment might  be  useful. 

Srd.  A  careful  survey  of  both  coasts  of  the  peninsula,  the  unex- 
plored rivers,  creeks  and  islets.  This,  in  addition  to  other  obvious 
advantages,  will  afford  opportunities  of  observing  the  character  and 
pursuits  of  the  natives  inhabiting  the  sea-shore  and  banks  of  rivers, 
who  are  always  more  or  less  in  league  with  the  pirates,  and  of  collect- 
ing information  of  piratical  haunts  and  places  of  rendezvous. 

4th.  The  suspected  native  chiefs  should  be  peremptorily  called 
upon  to  lend  their  assistance  and  information :  particularly  the  chiefs 
of  Kemdmamg,  Saldngore,  P^ak,  and  Caldntan.  And  lastly,  the  co- 
operation of  the  Dutch  Grovemment  should  be  secured. 

III. — A  brief  account  of  Mabu'd,  knoum  by  the  name  of  Farfd  ShakaV' 
ganj  or  Shakarbdr.     By  Munsri'  Mahan  Lal. 

[Dated  Derah  Ghiizi  Khin,  10  miles  off  from  the  right  baak  of  the  Indaa,  10th 

Febraary,  1836.] 

When  we  reached  Rami,  a  village  on  the  left  bank  of  the  united 

streams  of  the  Hyphasis  or  Bids,  and  Hesudrus  or  SMaj,  about  150 

youth  ezerciaed  the  profeuton  himself)  are  the  Bloating,  Aroe,  Coesb,  Ptssngi 
JHnding  and  SambUtmg  islea  ;  those  on  the  Salanfore  coast,  and  the  islets 
between  Cape  Rachado  and  the  lAngie  river.  The  rivers  Mirbowet  Birmmi, 
Perai,  Putekt  Koroo,  M^r,  Rio  Formosa,  or  the  Battti  Pahat  river,  and  for- 
merly the  Lingie  river :  the  Straits  of  Calang  snd  Dryon,  Point  RomAnia  and 
its  vicinity,  and  the  Carmitm  isles  to  the  south. 

On  the  eastern  coast  are  the  creeks  and  small  rivers  of  JoMrt  up  \o  Pak6ng  / 
the  KemAmang  river ;  those  of  Tring6$iM  and  Csldmttm^  also  the  islaadi  of 
Timosng^  Puio  Tingie,  Redtmg  and  Aor, 
4  N  2 
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miles  S.-W.  of  LoHdnd,  we  heard  that  between  the  two  waters  of 
the  Hyphasls  and  Acesines  is  a  town  called  Pik  Patttn,  It  was  built  in 
ancient  days,  and  is  looked  upon  as  a  place  of  devotion,  since  the  body 
of  Shbkh  Fari'd  reposes  there.  We  crossed  the  river  in  a  small  boat, 
and  bent  our  route  to  that  direction.  The  road  commenced  in  a  fear- 
ful forest,  and  ended  in  an  extensive  hard  clayey  plain,  which  envi- 
rons the  above  town.  It  is  constructed  on  a  precipice,  which  is 
70  feet  high  from  the  surfieure  of  the  land.  The  houses  are  small, 
both  of  burnt  and  unbumt  bricks,  and  the  bazirs  are  narrow,  contidn- 
ing  some  poor  shops. 

In  the  year  600  Hijrf,  or  A.  D.  1235,  the  town  was  celebrated  by 
the  name  of  Ajwaddhan,  and  was  governed  by  a  Jogt  of  tbat  name, 
tributary  to  the  neighbouring  Mahomedan  chiefs.  When  Shxkh 
Fari'd  (whose  original  name  was  Masu'o)  after  travelling  into  Asia  and 
Arabia  chose  his  residence  in  this  town,  with  the  power  of  his  piety 
he  persuaded  the  Jogi  to  believe  in  the  true  faith  of  Muhammad,  and 
changed  the  name  of  the  town  from  Ajwaddhan  to  Pdk  Patan.  Pdk 
in  Persian  means  holy,  and  Patau  in  Panj£b(  signifies  ferry,  (holy 
ferry.) 

It  is  added,  that  after  passing  some  period,  the  Shbkh  wished  to 
midertake  the  Mujdhedak,  which,  I  think,  imports  to  labour  in  defence 
of  the  faith,  and  asked  the  permission  of  his  Murshid,  or  the  guide  to 
salvation,  who  rests  now  in  the  charming  place  called  Qutab,  about 
nine  miles  S.-W.  of  DehK,  Shbkh  Qutbcjddi'n  Bakhttar,  as  he  is 
called,  answered  his  pupil  Shbkh  Fari'd  to  make  a  "  /at"  or  £ast  for 
three  days.  Fabi'd  did  accordingly,  and  ate  nothing  for  the  fixed 
time.  On  the  eve  of  the  third  day  some  person  presented  him  with 
a  few  loaves,  which  Fari'd  ate,  thinking  that  they  were  sent  to  him 
from  the  invisible  world,  or  "  Ghaib**  Meanwhile,  a  crow  holding 
the  polluted  intestine  of  some  dead  animal  in  his  beak  came  and  sat 
on  the  bough  of  a  tree.  Fari'd,  on  the  very  first  sight,  felt  an  abhor- 
rence in  his  heart,  and,  ejecting  the  bread  which  he  had  eaten  a  few 
minutes  before,  his  stomach  became  quite  empty.  He  told  the  cir- 
cumstance toQuTBUDDiN  BakhttIr,  his  spiritual  guide,  who  replied, 
that  God  has  bestowed  a  great  favor  on  him,  otherwise  this  meal 
would  have  hurt  him.  "  GSo  now,  Masu'd,  and  fast  three  days  more." 
As  he  had  not  eaten  any  thing  from  six  days,  he  became  very  weak, 
and  the  heat  of  hunger  began  to  bum  his  heart.  He  stretched  his 
hand  on  the  ground,  and,  taking  a  bit  of  clay,  put  it  into  his  month, 
and  found  that  it  tasted  like  sugar.  This  was  the  effect  of  his  pw^ 
mouth.     The  following  verse  says. 
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Sang  dar  daat  o  gubar  gardad,  Zabar  dar  k^m  o  shakar  gardad. 

*'  Stone  in  his  band  becomes  pearl,  and  poison  turns  sugar  in  his  mouth." 

Fari'd  attributed  this  favor  of  God  to  the  tricks  of  man,  so  he  threw 
it  oat  of  his  mouth,  and  fell  deeply  again  into  the  contemplation  of  the 
Omnipresent.  At  midnight  hanger  rendered  him  weaker  than  before, 
and  he  again  got  some  pieces  of  earth,  and  after  patting  them  in  his 
mouth  discovered  that  they  were  as  sweet  as  sugar.  The  same 
thought  of  deceit  came  again  in  his  memory,  and  he  threw  them  once 
more  out  of  his  mouth,  and  engaged  again  in  prayer  as  before.  By  the 
end  of  the  night  Fari'd  reflected  to  himself,  that  the  feebleness  caused 
by  hunger  might  render  him  unable  to  stir,  so  he  picked  up  again  some 
bits  of  clay  and  they  became  sug^r  in  his  mouth.  He  thought  they 
might  have  been  sent  to  him  by  God,  ate  them,  and  broke  his  fast  iu 
the  manner  he  was  directed  by  his  guide  Qutbuddi'n.  When  the  sun 
rose  he  went  to  Qutbuddi'n,  who  told  him,  "  Fari'd,  you  did  well  to 
break  your  fast  with  the  sustenance  sent  to  you  from  the  invisible  world. 
Go :  you  will  be  sweeter  than  sugar."  Hence  he  was  called  "  Fari'd 
Shakaroanj  SHAKARBi^R,"  or  the  treasure  of  sugar. 

Books  have  been  written  of  the  miracles  wrought  by  Fari'd. 
TuoHLAdi  a  man  of  obscure  origin,  and  the  inhabitant  of  Jbiir,  seven 
miles  from  Pdk  Patan,  presented  him  with  a  load  of  fuel,  and  asked 
nothing  for  its  price.  The  only  petition  he  made  to  Fari'd  Shakar- 
OANJ  was,  to  plant  him  on  the  throne  of  DeMi ;  and  it  happened  so 
by  the  benediction  of  Shakarbar.  The  reign  of  this  person  may  be 
remarkable  for  other  things  for  aught  1  know ;  but  the  large  and 
strong  fort  he  constructed  now  presents  nothing  singular  to  the  view 
except  heaps  of  ruins.  It  was  caUed  Tughlaqdbdd,  and  is  situated 
SIX  miles  south  of  Dehli, 

.  Fari'd  Shakaroanj  had  many  followers ;  one  of  them  was  Nizam- 
usni'N.  His  body  rests  in  the  most  handsome  place  out  of  Dehli. 
He  was  the  patron  of  the  famous  poet  Ami'r  Khusrau,  who,  by  the 
Persians^  was  denominated  "  ToUe  Hind,*'  or  the  parrot  of  India,  and 
sleeps  on  the  same  charming  spot. 

The  mausoleum  of  Fari'd  Sbakaroanj  is  visited  by  the  pilgrims 
of  different  quarters.  The  Hindus  of  this  country  believe  him  to  be  an 
inspired  man»  and  pay  respect  to  his  monument,  like  the  Musalmins. 
After  descending  a  few  steps  we  came  into  a  square  laid  with  bricks, 
and  entered  the  cupola  in  which  the  Fari^d  is  interred.  It  is  floored 
with  marble  slabs,  and  opens  by  a  door  towards  the  east.  On  his  left 
hand  is  the  tomb  of  his  son,  Shbkh  Badruddi'n,  neither  differing  in 
else  nor  in  materials.    Over  them  is  a  pompous  canopy  of  green 
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brocade  tied  with  string  against  the  roof  of  the  monument.  A  small 
window  covered  with  oil  and  dost  is  made  in  the  direction  of  the  south. 
It  is  called  the  "  Darwazah  Bihisht"  or  the  door  of  Paradise,  and  is 
opened  every  year  on  the  fifth  of  the  month  of  Muharram,  which 
is  the  death  day  of  that  holy  man.  The  people  flock  on  that  day. 
and,  pushing  each  other  forward,  rush  in  at  the  Darwazah  Bihisht,  and 
come  out  by  the  next  door.  By  doing  this  they  have  been  persuaded 
to  believe,  that  they  shall  have  the  first  place  in  heaven  when  they 
depart  for  the  next  world.  The  monument  is  20  paces  in  ctrcomfe- 
rence,  and  30  feet  high.  It  was  erected  by  his  disciple  Shbkh  Nizam- 
UDDi^,  AuKyd,  or  the  Saint.  It  is  whitcBed  with  lime,  and  has  a 
beautiful  appearance  when  nearly  viewed.  Fari'd  was  bom  in  569 
Hijrf,  and  died  of  colic  in  the  year  664  H.,  at  the  age  of  95.  The 
following  verse  gives  the  above  dates. 

j*>c  %o]:\  ^j\c  oJy  Jy&  L«^  s^j 

Rabin  farmit  thud  tawallud  ibid  Ibkdab  wnr, 
Shud  FaridnU^h  aile  rahlate  MaaAd  aaar. 

The  words  Rahm  farmd  we  should  take  for  the  date  of  his  birth, 
as,    (  Uy  ^  I )  1  40  200  80  40  8  200  or  569  Hijri.   The  words  A'bid 

azddah  stand  for  the  year  of  his  age,  as  (  ^jlj)  jjKc  ^0^.1+2-9-4 
+  1  +  7+1+4+5=  95.  Shud  FarxduUdh  shews  the  date  of  hii 
death  as  (Alilj^^iji)  5  +  30  +  30+1+4  +  10  +  200  +  80  +  4  + 
800  =B  664.  "  Far<d  azrV*  or  the  gem  of  the  time,  is  anbther  date  of 
his  death  as  (^^^^.^  4>iy)  10  +  200  +  90+70+  4  +  10  +  200 
+  80  =  664  H. 

Next  to  this  monument  in  the  same  square  is  another  dome  built 
by  TuGHLAQ  Shah.  It  contains  the  tomb  of  Shbkh  Alah-uddi'n, 
Moizzuddi'm  and  Shskh  Fazl,  &c.  &c.  the  descendants  of  FAmrji. 
The  height  of  this  dome  is  nearly  50  feet,  and  the  ciroamference  S6 
paces.  It  is  larger  than  the  former,  and  has  a  door  opening  to  the 
south.  It  looks  older,  because  it  has  never  been  repaired.  All  of 
the  graves  were  veOed  with  dust,  but  a  few  flowers  lying  over  them 
showed  that  they  are  also  occasionally  visited  by  the  pe<^le.  "Die 
accompanying  is  the  drawing  of  the  FAmt'D's  monument*  which  I 
have  done  by  the  means  of  a  camera  obseara*. 

*  Our  young  friend  baa  efidently  not  yet  acqaired  the  knack  ef  the  camcvt 
obtscura  (lucida?).  Out  of  consideration  therefore  for  the  memorj  of  Dr.  Wol* 
laaton,  iti  inTentor,  we  omit  hii  ansuoceBtful  attempt  to  use  it. — Ed. 


^MM^raic  wU^Hindu  &au. 
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,  IV^-^Nmif  tHiridkt  of  Ae  Miikrmc  $k  Indo-Seytlno'Serks  ofG^M  and 
thtir  inoMums,    ^  JAicxa  Piafreip,  Sec*  Afl.  Soa.  &cv 

From  the  variety  of  the  Mithraio  reverses  already  made  known,  it 
might  have  been  imagined  that  the  series  was  nearly  exhausted.  Every 
year.  However,  adds  a  few  new  types*  to  oar  previous  list,  or  produces 
fiter  feiamples  c»f  thes^  hitherto' considered  indistinct.  So  multiplied, 
indeed,  Are  oar  resources  .4t  the  present  timfe»  that  we  can  afford  to  be 
fastidious^  igiid  not  only  reject  coins  of  the  bas^r.  metals,  bat  limit' 
die  admission  even .  of  golden  novelties  to  those  of  one  size,  weight 
and  value ! 

:  My  ok^t  in  Pltfte  XXXVI.  is  to  develope  more  fully  the  transi- 
tion from  the  Mithraic  or  Indp-Scythic  coinage  to  the  Hindu  series, 
for  which  my  nutnerdtw  friends  have  famished  even  more  unequivocal ' 
link?  than  tihoieeftgrav^d  in  my  former  Plate,  (XXXVIII.  of  Vol.  IV.) 
1  must  begin,  hot^ever^  with  a  fyn  novelties  of  the  trae  MLthra  type. ' 
ttg.  1  is  the  first  to  rivet  our  attention  and  curiosity.  It  is  an 
onique  of  Mr.  MAsSOMf's  discovery.     The  obverse  ha»  the  usual  stand- 

^  ifa^  figure  of  Ae  Raja  sacrificing,  with  tlje  legend  PAO  KANO  PAO* 
l^ANSPKI  ko^ANO.     The  Merse  has  feni^rraed  figure,  n^rly  the' 
counterpart  of  the  other,  but  without  any  altar»  and  with  the  usiial' 
monogram :  the  legend  being  in   MAsi9foM^s  drawing,   Opaatno'.  N6t^ 
having  the  coin  itself  before  me,  the  reading  I  venture  to  substitute 
for  this,  is  of  course  liable  to  correction ;  but  the  strong  similitude 
between  the  commencenient  of  this  legend  and  of  the  two  curiotM 
6n6s  foirmerly  noticed,  Mtmely,  apaoxpo  and  APAHePO;  leave  Etthe 
doilbt    in    my  '  mind    that  the  one    before    us    should  he.   read 
APaafno  ;   the  word  ArNO   representing   the  -Sanscrit  ^ftr   ^g»U^ 
the  god  of  fire ;  whom  We  may  reasonably  Suppose  to  be  substituted 
for  4thra,  as  the  Sanscrit  ^irV  Arkia  has  been  for  Mithra  in  the  Indian- 
ized  designation,  okPO.      The  Pehlevi  affix   APa   Aria  (generally 
^tten  ^l^A.  by  the  Greeks)  implying  'the  great,'. bear*  aii  e^ifeht" 
connection  with  ^A  Arya,  a  common  Sanscrit  epithet  of  the  sata6* 
signification,  'excelleni;'  6rnf[ji  A'rt/a,  holy,  venarAble ;  a^^vfiv^ 

'  urt/a-rdiM^  the   sun/ ^litiww  drywttr^o,  the  holy  knd,   (India)  &i. 
Ada  also  occurs  in  combination  in  Persian  names  beginning  with* 
consonants,  as  Ariobarianes,  king  of  Armenia, — a  derivative  from' 

•  ^erm,  the  planet  Jupiter  of  the  Mithtaic  system*. 

Furtiier . 'search,  should  these  conjectures  be  well  grounded,  will' 

,J»r6tmbly  bring  to  light  coins  With  the  single  appellation  AFNO,  whith 
Itas  not  hitherto  been  observed. 

«  VaHlant  Xrt.  Imp.  I.  183. 
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Fig,  2  is  misplaced  :  for  the  imperfection  of  the  Greek  legend  on 
the  obverse,  ought  to  condemn  it  to  a  lower  grade  in  chronological 
order.  All  those  legends  which  have  the  family  name  of  KANHPKI 
are  clear  and  better  formed  than  those  of  OOHPKI  to  which  this  coin 
belongs.  The  latter,  too»  have  generally  the  bust  of  the  sovereign 
substituted  for  the  full  length  sacrificer.  The  name  on  the  reverse  of 
fig,  2,  ♦APO,  is  new ;  nor  is  it  at  first  very  obvious  what  meaning  it 
may  be  intended  to  convey.  It  cannot  well  be  a  corruption  of  AePo, 
because  the  standing  figure  faces  the  opposite  way — ^holds  a  ^ear, 
and  wants  the  flames  on  his  shoulders.  Mr.  Masson  observes  on 
this  coin  :  "  Here  is  another  peculiar  legend,  but  evidently  signifying 
the  sun  as  source  of  light  and  majesty.  Pharos  was  the  term  applied 
to  the  Alexandrian  light  house,  and  Pharoah  is  the  well  known  Scrip- 
tural title  of  the  old  kings  of  Efl^pt.  The  bust  on  this  coin  afifords  a 
remarkable  contrast  to  other  coins  of  the  family."  It  is  certainly 
probable  that  the  word  has  some  affinity  to  the  Greek  ^a«'»  btmen, 
dies,  solis  ortus,  but  no  more  than  is  naturally  found  between  lan- 
guages of  common  origin.  The  word  Phraa,  or  something  like  it, 
certainly  existed  in  the  ancient  language  of  Persia,  as  the  personifica- 
tion of  light  or  heat — analogous  to  Mitkra,  the  sun*.  In  compounda 
it  is  frequently  found,  as  in  Phraates,  Phraortes,  Fomaces,  and  Phradalesi 
the  latter  being  altogether  congenerous  with  Mithradates,  or  as  the 
Greeks  translated  the  name,  Apollodotos.  From  the  same  root  are 
descended  the  modem  Persian  verb  ^^■^^'  to  inflame,  whence  j:j*^ 
illuminating,  so  often  employed  in  compounds.  Perhaps  the  unoonth 
name  of  Unad'Pherrou,  on  a  numerous  class  of  the  deteriorated 
Bactrian  coins,  may  spring  from  the  same  root. 

Vaillant,  however,  gives  a  different  and,  I  think,  a  leas  satisfiictorj 

etymology  of  the  above  class  of  names  in  his  history  of  the  Arsacidx. 

"  Phriapates  seu  et  Pkrapates,  idem  ac  Aphra  Pates,  sen  et  Papatius  ; 

nam  apud   Persas  idem  Aphra  est,   ac  Pa  apud  Turcas  Scythasque, 

scilicet  elevatus,   supremus,  maximus,  quae  nominibus  propriis  ut  et 

art  prseponuntur."  (Arsac.  Imp.  I.  2.)  Now  if  the  word  aphra  be  merely 

an  intensitive  preposition,  like  the  Sanscrit  XTC  para,  the   Persian  ^ 

her,  the  Greek  ra^a,  and  the  Latin  pra  or  per,  the  word  to  which  it  is 

aflixed  should  be  a  significant  adjectival  noun,  as  ^K\Wi^* parakramas»ihB 

very  heroic  \j^'^j^  iir<toAir{Artaxerxes), the  great  lion,  or  very  valiant, 

&c.     The  participial  nouns  Mithradates  (quasi  »*3!o^  the  given  of 

MithraJ  and  Phradates  (»*3'o|^l  the  given  of /'AraJ  require  the  first 

member  of  the  compound  to  be  a  noun. 

*  Phre  in  Egyptian  has  preciMlj  the  fame  meaning  as  mihr  ia  Periiany 
*  king,  prince.' 
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Fig.  3.  A  type  familiar  to  us,  in  copper — and  known  before  in  gold 
of  a  smaller  size.  It  was,  in  fact,  one  of  the  two  coins  first  extracted 
by  M.  Vbntura  from  the  Manikyila  tope.  In  Mr.  Masson's  coin 
the  spelling  accords  with  the  yemacular  pronunciation  MIIPO,  and  the 
solar  glory  is  irradiated  on  its  edge,  to  shew  more  plainly  its  reference. 

Fi^s.  4  and  5.  Two  more  gold  coins  of  Mr^  Maeson's  collection, 
having  the  legend  of  the  reverse  respectively  NANO  PAO  and  KANA, 
both  proved  to  be  equivalent  to  NANAIA  by  the  peculiar  attitude  of 
the  allegorical  image.  The  introduction  of  PAO  in  the  first  of  the 
two  would  almost  seem  a  qiistake  of  the  engraver,  who  had  in  his 
mind  the  PAO  NANO  PAO  of  the  obverse.  I  have  nothing  to  add  to 
my  former  remarks  on  the  word  itself,  except  to  draw  attention  to  an 
extract  from  the  Armenian  ChTohicles  with  which  Mr.  Avdall  *h§8 
favored  us,  proving  that  NANAIA  and  the  Persian  ANAHID  were  not 
positively  identical,  each  having  her  separate  temples  and  votaries 
even  in  Armenia. 

"  Anahid  was  the  tutelary  goddess  of  our  country,  and  was  known 
equally  by  the  names  of  Artemis  and  Aphrodite  in  our  mythological 
works.  She  was  always  considered  identical  with  the  planet  Venus, 
though  possessing  all  the  attributes  of  Diana."  As  Nanea,  on  Mr. 
Avdall's  authority,  means  maternal  or  motherly,  it  would  hardly 
be  proper  to  ascribe  such  a  designation  to  the  moon,  the  chaste 
Diana ;  neither  has  her  effigy  on  our  coins  the  lunar  emblem,  so 
distinctly  portrayed  on  the  MAO  and  some  other  types.  Rather 
then  let  her  be  constituted  the  Vemts  of  the  group,  who  plays  an 
equaUy  conspicuous  part  in  the  Mithraic  system*. 

Fig,  6.  Is  a  gold  coin  from  M.  Court's  drawing,  of  the  AePO 
reverse.     The  obverse  legend  is  PAO  NANO  PAO  OOHPKI  KOPANO. 

Fig*  7  is  likewise  from  M.  Court's  collection.  In  it  I  was  struck  by 
the  strong  resemblance  of  the  head-dress  to  that  of  the  Parthian  or 
Sassanian  coins.  The  legend  is  wanting,  and  that  of  the  reverse  is 
quite  illegible,  though  the  monogram  and  device  are  in  a  perfect  state. 

Fig.  S  has  been  already  engraved  in  my  plate  of  the  Maniky£la 
relics ;  but  as  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  Mithraic  series,  it  could 
not  be  denied  admission  in  a  plate  exclusively  devoted  to  them.  I  wish- 
ed further  to  place  it  in  juxta-position  with  the  sitting  figure  of  the 
AFAOKPO  reverse,  because  it  might  be  conceived  to  be  the  parallel 
Hindu  hmmr  0(Hn  to  that  form  of  the  Hindu  solar  eSEgy,  OKPO. 

*  The  Baron  Ham  if  br  tays  that  the  word  Seith  of  the  Egyptians  ii  eTideutly 
the  same  aa  the  Persian  iVisA id— whence  alio  may  be  traced  the  Oermsn  I^whi 
and  the  EngUah  J^jyA/. 
4  o 
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(  Like  OKPO,  this  figure  has  four  arms,  and  is  therefore  Indian:  flakier 
it  ia  a  male  divinity ;  and  thirdly,  it  is  identified  with  MAO»  the  moon, 
by  the  crescents  of  that  luminary  arising  from  its  shoulders.  It 
must  therefore  be  Soma  or  Chandra  of  the  Hindu  pantheon,  who  it 
represented  with  all  these  characters  in  Mooaa,  though  a  later  woik 
by  Mr.  Colbman  makes  him  to  be  a  two-handed  divinity* 

The  appellation  MANAOBAro*  which  so  puzzled  me  on  the  fonner. 
occasion,  has  at  length,  I  think,  found  a  satiB£actory  explanatLoo. 
Mdnff,  (1^^  in  Persian,  is  an  ancient  name  of  the  moon, — and  Bisfi 
vn  in  Sancrit,  means  splendour,  glory ;  and  b  given  as  asynonyme  of 
the  moon  as  well  as  of  the  sun.  In  the  Zend,  then,  the  link  betweeo 
the  Persian  and  Sanscrit,  we  may  naturally  look  for  a  compound  of 
these  two  terms,  such  as  numao-bago.  It  is  weU  known  that  the  my- 
thology of  the  Saxons  was  derived  from  a  Scythic  or  central- Asiatic 
source,  and  their  male  deity  mona  (whence  our  modem  term,  moon*}, 
has  been  by  the  learned  referred  to  the  Persian  Mang.  1  have,  how« 
ever,  found  a  much  more  convincing  proof  than  these  analogies  afibrd, 
that  such  is  the  correct  explanation,  in  the  Baron  Von  Hammbe'i 
Prize  Memoir '  ncr  ie  culte  deMUkra,80H  ongine,sa  nature,  ei  iesmyitemj 
Paris,  1833  ;  for  a  copy  of  which  I  am  indebted  to  the  learned  author's 
perusal  of  my  observations  on  the  curious  relics  from  the  Panjib. 

In  the  catalogue  of  Mithraic  inscriptions  discoTered  in  various  parti 
of  Europe,  the  Baron  points  attention  to  one  in  particular  among 
Grutbb's  collection,  in  which  the  word  MENOTYRANNUS  denotei 
the  deified  moon  : 

*'  Cette  inscription  est  nne  des  plas  Interessantes  k  caose  des  deuz  mots  ds 
MenoipraimuB  et  de  Persidicos :  le  dernier  indiqne  Torigine  persane  dn  enite  de 
Mithra :  Ie  Menotjrannns  pent  se  tradnire  par,  seignenr  da  mois  ;  maia  malgi^ 
les  objectioas  do  M.  RoUe  contre  rezlstence  dn  dien  Litmme,  je  crois  ige»  eetta 
wdstence  pevt  tr^s-Uen  ^e  prony^,  noa  senleiaoat  par  loas  les  moavoMU 
astronomiqnes  des  orientauz  modemes,  dans  lesqnels  la  lune  est  repi^ieat^ 
sons  la  figure  d'nn  jeune  garden  de  qnatorie  ans,  mats  encore  par  la  coincideaei 
de  la  mythologie  Egyptienne  dans  laquelle  la  Inne,  d'apr^s  les  decouTertea  de  M . 
Cbampollion,  est  nne  diyinit^  m41e.  Enfin  le  mot  MHN  d4ns  leqad  M. 
RoUe  ne  voit  que  le  nom  d*un  mois,  est  elfectlYement  un  nom  persaii  de  la  hns 
qni  s'appelle  mah  et  mmt^  t  c'est  le  moon  des  Anglais  et  lo  SMwf  des  nnnwinib. 
lesqiiels  Ini  oat  consenr^  son  genre  orientaL" 

» 

*  In  like  manned  I  feel  strongly  disposed  to  oonneet  the  strange  OAAO  of  on 

coins  with  (kUn  or  Woden  of  the  Sazoa^mythos,  an  aoknoidedged  doti««ti«»  inm 

the  Sanscrit  ^^  Buddha,  Mercnry.    It  is  not  a  little  cnrioos  that  the  rerbsl  root 

,of  two  of  our  present  days  of  the  week,  Monday  and  Wednesday!  should  this  bs 

diseoyered  among  a  parcel  of  old  coins  dng  np  in  the  Panjib  1 
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After  this  we  can  haTe  Utde  he8itati<m  in  traaslatiBg  manaobafo 
'  lord  of  the  menthi :' — indeed  if  we  derive  bafo  from  the  Permian  or 
Scjrthio  ^^^  ^f  '  lord  or  prince/  we  shall  have  preotaely  the  cor- 
responding term  to  tyrwum». 

Fiff.  9. '  A  g(M  coin  of  Kamskkos  from  a  drawing  by  M.  Covbt.  The 
roo  in  this  seems  to  have  a  case  for  his  bow  Strang  behind  his  back.  The 
revene  is  similar  to  that  of  a  fine  coin  of  OOHPKI  in  General  Vsmtura's 
series  (fig.  9.  of  Plate  XXXVIII.  Vol.  IV.)  which  however  difiers  in 
having  the  bast  in  lieu  of  the  foil  length  of  the  prince.  The  legend 
APAOXd  has  been  before  explained  as  "  the  great  sun*.*'  One  of 
lus  attributes  it  teay  be  presnmed  rather  than  the  god  himself,  is 
intended,  by  the  female  hoAding  the  comncopiar— typifying  the  ferti- 
lity he  bestows  on  the  earth. 

-  Fif.  10  is  a  most  important  aoqfiiisition  to  oar  Mithndc  series,  as 
being  the  very  link  of  connection  between  them  and  the  CammJ  coins. 
Immediately  after  the  publication  of  my  former  plate,  Lieut.  Cun- 
niK «BA V  wrote  to  me  from  Bmtaress  pointing  out  a  coin  in  his  cabinet 
of  the  class  I  had  designated  links^  having  the  seated  female  with  the 
cornucopia^  but  more  pcvfect  tiian  those  I  had  engraved,  inasmuch  as 
the  legend  to  the  left  was  preserved  and  legtible  as  apaoxfo,  the  same 
as  that  of  the  standing  figure.  A  duplicate  of  the  same  coin  was 
alto  in  Colonel  Sv act's  cabinet,  and  on  reference  to  the  Asiatio 
Kesearches,  Plate  I.,  the  letters  of  AFAOXPa  were  clearly  legible  on^  the 
reverse  of  fig.  6,  a  gold  coin  procured  by  Mr»  Wiuiok  from  the  bed 
of  a  tank  in  the  HiigH  district. 

The  cornucopia  as  a  device  seems  to  have  been  copied  fr(mi.the 

Roman  coins  of  the  Emperors.     It  is  seldom  or  never  to  be  seen  on 

the  genuine  Greek  coins — ^nor  is  it  found  on  our  Bactrian  series  until  the 

age  of  Amo$  (with  exception  of  the  copper  coins  of  Amtimaobus  and 

Philoxbmus,  the  date  of  which  is  uncertain).    Whether  it  bears  any 

direct  aUtuion  to  the  legend  may  be  doubted, — at  least  such  allusion  is 

entirely  lost  sight  of  the  moment  we  pass  the  boundary  into  the  Indian 

aeries. 

HinAi  cotms  miMed  fnm  the  Ardokro  type. 

Since  my  former  paper  on  the  Gtipta  coins  of  Canwj  appeared,  very 

important  aoquisitioas  have  been  made  to  our  knowledge  of.  this 

before  unknown  dynasty,  through  the  medium  of  coins  and  of  in- 

Bcriptiens;  for  both  of  which  we  are  almost  entirely  beholden  to  the 

reseerckes  of  lieut.  A.  Cvnnincham  and  Mr.  V.  TasaxAB  in  the 

neighbourhood  of  Benares. 

*  The  OPOOKPO  of  the  copper  coisf  nsy  be  deemed  a  still  closer  imitetioa 
of  the  SsBierit  ^irjlj  iCfydrlw.  AFA  is  the  Persian  orthefrspby, 
4  o  2 
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The  inBcription  in  an  sndeiit  character  npon  the  oolnmii:  «t  AUmhrnhmi 
interpreted  by  Ci^t.  Trotbr  and  Dr.  Miu.  in  the  3rd  vol.  Jonr.  As. 
Soc.  had  made  oa.  acquainted  with  the  four  first  of  the  fiunily*  ;  aaindy. 
1,  Gupta,  a  Raja  of  the  solar  race :  2,  Ghatot  Kacha,  his  son  :  3* 
CHANDaA-GUPTA,  lus  SOU  .*  4»  Samuora^ocpta^  the  fourth  in  deaoent : 
—and  there  the  Allahabad  record  broke  off  with  an  intimation  that  a. 
son  waa  expected. 

The  Bhitari  Idth  brou^t  to  notice  by  Messrs.  Tiuoiiau  and  Cum- 
MiNOHAM,  fills  up  the  line  of  succession  for  three  generationB  farther, 
(see  Plate  XXX.  of  the  present  No.).  We  may  so  fur  anticipate  the 
translation  of  this  highly  important  record  promised  to  us  by  Dr.  Miii^. 
for .  the  illuatration  of  our  subject,  as  to  state  that  the  infant  of  Sa- 
icunsA  was  named  Chandra-oupta  II.  His  son  was,  6,  Kumara- 
OOPTA  ;  after  whom  followed,  7,  SKANDA-euFTA-— and  there  again  this 
new  authority  breaks  off. 

Now  to  all  of  these  (excepting  peihaps  the  fiirst)  we  can  at  preaoit 
assign  their  respective  coins  from  undoubted  and  numerous  specimena, 
and  the  succession  of  the  devices  on  the  obverse  and  reverse  vnll  be 
seen  to  follow  just  that  modification  from  the  original  Mithraic  model  of 
the  Ardokro  coin,  as  would  be  eiqiected  when  the  source  was  nearly  for- 
gotten, and  Hindu  ideas  became  predominant.  Moreover,  we  can,  from 
our  coins,  add  the  name  of  Mahrndra-oopta,  and  perhaps  of  Asra* 
ouPTA  to  the  List,  and  there  is  presumptive  evidence  of  a  second 
Bamudra  as  of  a  second  Chandra.  Altogether  we  may  redLon  upon 
nine  or  ten  generations,  which  at  an  average  of  eighteen  yeara  will  fill 
a  space  in  Indian  history  of  neaiiy  two  centuries,  of  which  no  writ- 
ten account  can  be  met  with ;  unless  the  passage  in  the  ViehMu  PwrdmaX^ 
that  the  Guptae,  a  Sudra  family,  reigned  over  a  part  of  Magetdha^  «t 
the .  time  of  its  compilation,  be  regarded  as  alluding  to  our  dynasty. 
The  sites  whence  their  coins  have  been  most  frequently  obtained* 
certainly  agree  with  this  description ;  but  the  date  assigned  to  the 
Purdna  must  in  this  case  be  carried  back  a  few  centuries,  and  by 
the  Mlechhas  of  the  Indus  must  be  understood  the  Indo-Scythiana 
rather  than  the  Musalmans.  Bdlt  I  had  intended  to  confine  niyaelf 
to  an  enumeration  of  the  new  coins,  and  to  postpone  speculation  untfl 
we  are  thoroughly  acquainted  with  them.    To  proceed  therefore  : 

Fig,  1 1 .  One  of  two  gold  coins  of  Capt.  Cunninoram's  cabinet 
(the  first  procured  at  Benares,  the  second  in  Calcutta,  now  with  Dr. 
Swinbt).  It  is  a  duplicate  of  my  own  (from  Lieut.  Conollt)  with  the 
unintelligible  legend,  engraved  as  fig.  23  of  Rate  XXXIX.      It 

•  See  Vol.  3,  page  344. 

t  See  Wilson's  analytis  of  the  VUhna  Far^Uw,  Jour.  As;  Soe.  I.  440. 
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then  alliided  to  aA  having  the  letters  a  little  di£Rerent  from  mine,  and 
was  read  Kragipta  Paragu  fptaj.  Upon  full  consideration  of  each 
indiyidnal  letter  as  compared  with  those  of  other  coins,  I  do  ndt 
think  the  second  letter  a  ^ ;  it  is  rather  a  hh,  and  the  reading  altoge-* 
ther  fk4iijqM^»  Kubhdvu  paraguja  (adding  the  ja  from  the  obverse 
of  my  own  coin,  where  it  is  quite  distinct).  Now  we  have  gained  ex- 
perience enough  frt>m  oar  reading  of  this  class  of  coins  to  expect  that 
the  legend,  where  it  does  not  merely  embrace  the  titles  of  sovereign- 
ty, will  express  some  extravagant  epithet.  The  final ^a  also  (imply-- 
ing  bom  of,)  shews  that  the  said  epithet  belongs  to  his  father ;  and 
this  will  accoant  for  the  omission  of  ja  on  one  side  of  the  coin,  which 
wonldhave  the  efiect  of  making  the  epithet  apply  to  the  son  also.  The 
present  compound  may  thus  be  made  up  of  ly  ku,  a  diminutive  par- 
tide  ;  WTW  hhdva,  the  mind ;  ^VW  upa,  a  particle  implying  similitude ;  n 
B4xgu  (for  Raghu)  the  gp*andfather  of  Rama,  and  ^ja,  born  of  *  or,  uni- 
ted by  KuhhdV'UparagU'ja  '  of  the  humble-minded,  resembling-Ragfau- 
bom.'  The  name  is  unfortunately  cut  off  from  the  margin.  Two  let- 
ters of  it  are  visible  under  the  Raja's  arm  on  the  obverse,  and  look  like 
^iW  Asa :  but  on  reference  to  my  own  coin,  I  have  there  no  hesitation  in 
reading  it  ^9!^  Samitora.  The  coin  is  in  this  case  wrongfully  placed 
at  the  head  of  the  group  in  the  plate,  but  as  there  are  two  coins  to  one 
in  favor  of  the  reading  Asa  I  still  hesitate  to  remove  it,  for  Assa* 
gvpta  is  a  known  name  in  the  Cashmir  list ;  and  it  is,  moreover,  so 
like  our  Azos,  that  one  feels  inclined  to  discover  in  it  a  coin  of  Yavan- 
A80  himself,  the  supposed  founder  of  this  CatumJ  dynasty. 

FHg,  12.  This  beautiful  coin  is  an  unique  in  Mr.  Trsgbak's  pos- 
session. It  is  valuable  on  every  account:  as  giving  an  additional 
link  with  the  Mithraic  coins  (iig.  9),  in  the  standing  cornucopia- 
female ;  as  adding  a  new  and  much  desired  name  to  the  coin  list ; 
and  as  teaching  a  good  lesson,  in  the  most  unequivocal  and  well  form- 
ed N£garf ,  of  the  style  of  legend  adopted  by  these  sovereigns ;  to  whom, 
whether  from  their  extra-Indian,  or  their  low  origin,  or  their  limited 
sway,  the  panegyrist  seems  to  have  avoided  applying  the  usual  epithets 
of  royalty,  mahdrdja  dhirdja. 

On  the  reverse  thcreading  seems  to  commence,  fJ4l.ldl^^  Sarva* 
rdjochhatra,  *  the  chatta  or  overshadower  of  all  the  Rijas' — then,  on 
the  right  of  the  obverse,  ^nwr^WlW  W. .  . .  Kdma-naruttama'ja  Gka* 
(t6t?)  9XiA  under  the  left  arm,  written  perpendicularly  in  the  Chinese 

fashion  ^   Kacha.         '  Son-of-an-excellent-man-resembling-KAMA, 

*  I  haye  worked  ont  tkif  solution,  dictionary  in  hand ;  for  the  Pandits  conld 
not  aid  me  in  the  least :  it  is  therefore  quite  open  to  eritieisni. 
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OHA(«ot)  Kaoha/  Tha  aaly  portion  of  Una  inaertftkm  inkwrng  U 
tint  second  syllable  ci  Gkatnt,  which  msy  b#  replaced  with  eonfidenoe. 
The  Bija  is  secrtfiemg  on  the  snail  Milhraic  altar,  and  is  dressed 
mneh  in  the  Ksnei^xia  style»  tfamigh  more  fashionably, 

JPSy.  18.  Next  in  snocesaion  to  Kaoha  comes  Chavoea.  Of  Ua 
coins  I  have  already  supplied  several  examples*  (see  Not.  1835,  fig. 
18,  also  Mabsdbn  MLVII.,)  hot  to  keepnp  tibe  comparison  of  there- 
verses,  I  here  insert  a  very  perfect  sample  from  lient.  CoNimraHAif 's 
cabinet,  procured  at  MirMapmr.  Legend  on  the  obverae  KIV^W^  Rdfm 

Sri  Chandra  (the  rest  only  partially  visible),  and  under  the  arm  again  ^ 

CAondhi;  on  the  rwene  ^tf^mnv 8r(  Vikramm^  I  do  not  find  any  in- 
stance of  the  name  on  this  form  of  coin  being  written  CAaidlra-^iqste, 
although  it  is  distinctly  so  on  the  pillar«insoriptions.  He  is  the  first 
to  change  the  trident  standard  of  OOHPKI  for  the  (quasi)  Roman 
«^;ie.    He  also  prefers  the  bow  to  the  spear. 

Fig.  14.  Lieut.  Cunnivoham's,  from  Ooya,  simflar  to  my  own(Gi4pt. 
Wabx's)  of  fig.  1 6,  Plate  XXXVIU.  Vol.  IV.  J^.  1 7  of  that  plate  is 
another ;  and  seven  are  now  known  of  the  same  type,  dispersed  aoi^ig 
us :  but  few,  if  any,  have  the  marginal  inscription  so  wdl  developed. 
As  aU  the  coins  bearing  simply  Vikrama  on  them  may  be  set  down  to 
CHANoaA-ouPTA,  SO  all  having  ^^nnT*  PartJsrama  may  be  asaigiied 
to  his  son  Sam udua-oupta  the  first.  This  legend  is  attadied  to  the 
same  sitting  female  as  before  on  the  reverse.  The  R4ja  on  the  oppo« 
site  fSace  is  just  like  his  predecessors  in  costume  and  attitude,  witii 
spear  and  eagle  standard. 

By  means  of  Messrs.  Conminoham's  and  TaKoxAa's  coins,  added 
to  my  former  specimen,  the  long  legend  on  the  obverse  can  be  nearly 
all  restored ;  it  appears  to  be  ^^K  W^  WCf iV. . .  •  'VaRWlTC.  • . .  Smmarm 
§atumataga  (jaj. . . .  which  may  be  translated  '  having  the  strength  of 
100  mui  elephants,'  and  on  the  opposite  margin  tdjaj^atara, ...  In 
my  former  specimen,  however,  the  final  portion  read  AparajUa  damnum. 

Under  the  arm  the  word  WITK  Sam udxa  is  written  in  the  perpen* 
dicular  form,  the  «  being  apparently  placed  ahave  the  m,  bocanae  the 
d  had  taken  its  proper  position  below. 

Pig.  15  is  another  GAondhi-^jy^a,  from  Col.  Svact's  bos»  of 
which  Mr.  TaxoxAa  haa  a  duplicate.  Another  is  engraved  ki  Mabs- 
vws,fig,  MLVIU.  From  the  alteration  of  the  device,  and  particularly 
the  omissionof  the  fire  altar  on  this  coin,  we  might  with  plausilHHty  set 
it  down  to  CBAMoaA-ouTTA  the  second,-*4>ut  ou'the  same-anthority 
m  might  make  two  SAMunuAS ;  for  these  prinoea  seem  to  have  imitated 
oneanothersodoady,  that  wa  find  iha  device  of  the  lUfjaanA  his  wiis 
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(I)  like  that  of  the  Bija  and  eagle  standard,  repeated  on  the  Smmidra. 
coin  (fig.  12,)  and  at  a  later  period  on  a  coin  of  Skanda^ovpta 
(fig.  24,  of  Plate  XXXIX.  Vol.  IV.)  with  a  change  of  coetnme. 
The  Rija's  name  on  thia  coin  ia  disposed  in  two  perpendicular  lines 

one  on  each  side  of  the  spear  ^1^   Chandroogupia — ^the  second  Une, 

not  very  clear  in  Col.  Stact's  coin,  is  quite  distinct  in  Mr.  Tmobar's, 
which  reached  me  just  too  late  to  be  substituted  in  the  engraving. 
On  the  reverse,  the  cornucopia  lady  is  seated  on  a  sleeping  lion — as 
if  to  express  '  all  will  go  on  prosperously  if  ye  rouse  not  the  wrath 
of  your  ruler.' — On  the  left  hand  are  the  words  "^onitTW :  in  the  ancient 
character.  The  upper  prolongation  of  the  p,  perhaps,  indicates  an 
ammp&rtt,  and  thus  the  reading  may  be  4^9^ :  Panch^ehhaoayaa,  '  the 
five  excellencies ;'  to  wit,  of  a  king. — There  is  a  fiault  in  orthography, 
however,  here,  as  in  the' legend  of  Ghatot  kacha :  the  words  should  be 
vrritten  W^  W^'  PtMeha-ehhavayoB.  Whether  the  word  ckhavaya, 
*  light,'  may  have  any  allusion  to  the  five  luminaries  of  the  Mithraic 
worship ;  the  sun,  the  moon,  fire,  Jupiter,  and  Venus,  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  say : — but  that  a  king  should  possess  five  virtues,  we  learn  from 
various  Hindu  .authorities . 

V^.  l^.  An  unique  in  Captain  Cunningham's  collection  from 
Gmfu*  The  female  of  the  reverse  having  in  the  last  quitted  her  Gre- 
cian seat,  has  been  here  installed  in  one  of  a  more  genuine  Hindu 
diaracter^-the  lotus  fiower.  There  is  a  peculiarity  also  in  her  at- 
titude, both  hands  being  turned  up,  and  the  elbows  resting  on  the 
knees.  The  legend  is  unfortunately  cut  off.  On  the  obvene,  how- 
ever, to  the  left  of  the  usual  Bija,  we  have  in  very  conspicuous 
letters  supeiposed  in  the  usual  style  ^nc  :  Kwmara — ^proving  that 
this  ia  a  coin  of  KoMAftA-oupTA,  the  successor  of  Chandra- 
euPTA  the  second,  and  thus  far  in  accordance  with  the  Bhitari 
monument.  Lieut.  Cunningham  has  another  of  the  same  prince,  of 
quite  a  dififerent  type,  (described  in  Vol.  IV.  page  637,)  but  what 
confirms  Kumara's  succession  to  Chandra  the  second,  is,  that  there 
are  devices  common  to  the  two  which  belong,  as  far  as  our  researches 
yet  go,  to  no  others, — as  if  on  the  accession  (A,  the  new  prince  the 
mint  had  continued  the  preceding  device,  mutato  nomine,  until  an- 
other was  subsequently  sdected  by  the  rising  monarch.  (See  figs.  27 
and  28,  Plate  XXXIX.  Vol.  IV.) 

Figs,  17  and  18.  For  our  acquaintance  with  the  owner  of  the 
next  coin  in  our  series  we  are  entirely  indebted  to  Lieut.  Cunningham. 
He  ficat  extracted  his  name  from  the  BkUmi'idik  inscription, — and 
•abeequenfly  traced,  it  on  these  two  nniquia  coins  in  his  own,  and  oa 
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.one  of  my,  coUecUon,  already  published ;  (fig.  24.  of  Plate  XXXIX. 
Vol.  IV.)  Fig.  17  is  from  Gaya,  and  fig.  18  was  dug  up  near  a  village 
four  kos  from  Gkaxipur, 

On  the  obverse,  the  general  attitude  of  the  lUja  is  the  same  as 
usual— the  waist  a  little  more  fashionable,  the  gaiters  absolutely  those 
of  the  last  century !  and  the  hair  or  wig  commencing  to  be  curled 
in  parallel  rolls,  as  will  be  more  fully  developed  hereafter.  Tlie 
name  perpendicularly  disposed  under  the  arm  of  both  figures  is  quite 
clear,  or  ^QR^  Skanda ;  while  on  the  reverse  of  Fig.  18,  it  is  as  decided- 
ly (in  the  old  character)  ^9$^  V  SH  Sktmda  f^ngpta,  the  very  name  of 
the  Bhitari'ldth  successor  to  Kum/ra. 

On  comparing  the  plates  in  the  Researches  and  Journal  of  the  coia 
given  to  me  by  Mr.  Bacon,  many  years  ago,  and  then  thought  rather 
suspicious,  Lieut.  Cunningham  soon  found  its  legend  to  be  identical 
with  his  own, — a  fact  fully  confirmed  by  re-examination  of  the  coin  it- 
self. These  three,  however,  are  the  only  coins  yet  known  of  this  name. 
One  of  them  No.  17,  exhibits  a  new  name  on  the  reverse,  for* 
unlike  18,  it  is  certainly  not  Skanda^gupta,  but  iKrV^:  Kramamani$, 
which  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  rhyming  epithet — "  equal  to  (or  sur- 
passing) Manda**  (Saturn  or  Yama).  Mr.  Tksoear  has  lately  got  a 
duplicate  of  this  coin — in  which  the  reading  is  rather  llii^l  i«^;^-ODe 
and  both  may  possibly  be  intended  for  ^irtil%^:  Sri  Mdhmdra, 

Figs.  19,  20.  We  now  pass  to  another  new  acquaintance  made 
out  jointly  by  Lieut.  Cunningham  and  myself  on  a  general  inspec- 
tion of  the  Gupta  coins.  Fig.  1 9,  is  in  the  Society's  collection,  and 
is  engraved  as  No.  14  of  the  Plates  in  the  17th  Vol.  As.  Res.  unread 
by  professor  Wilson.  Upon  recognizing  the  final  letter  ^  ndra, 
we  soon  perceived  the  preceding  letter  which  I  had  before  mistaken 
for  a  ph,  or  n,  to  be  the  old  yf,  h,  and  thus  with  the  vowel  above  it,  the 
name  was  immediately  cleared  up  as  4tvv%^:  Sr(  Mahendra,  Ano- 
ther coin  from  Gaya,  belonging  to  Lieut.  Cunningham,  tamed  out 
to  be  of  the  same  individual  as  to  the  reverse,  with  some  varia- 
tion in  the  legend  of  the  obverse.  Under  the  arm .  of  the  latter, 
the  letter  ^  ku  seems  to  denote  a  Kumara;  but  on  the  maigia 
are  evidenUy  the  words  amS"  il^f  Jayat4  Mahendnn.  On  the 
Society's  coin,  fig.  9,  the  marginal  inscription  is  more  complez*- 
M^4<^aiH<>  as  yet  unintelligible ;  then  between  the  feet  ^  Sri,  and 
near  the  hand  the  letter  c^  gu  (of  Gupta)  the  intervening  name  being 

cut  ofl*. 

Pursuing  the  examination,  we  found  the  coins  29  and  30,  of  Eate 
XXXIX.  Vol.  IV.  with  the  Raja  on  horseback,  and  the  seated  femak 
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■feeding  tiie  peacock,  to  belong  also  to  MAHiNnBA^evpTA. '  ^Va  Ma- 
hendra  on  the  reverse  vnid.  Mahendra^gupta  on  the  obverse  of  30,  are 
quite  clear.  I  was  before  only  misled  by  the  letter  h,  which  I  read 
as  the  nasal  n  of  the  Mth  alphabet. 

I  shall  have  occasion  to  recar  to  this  name  in  the  next  plate, 
which  contains  those  new  forms  of  the  Cawni^  coin  that  are  without 
the  cornucopia  female,  and  have  not  such  direct  analogy  to  their 
Mithraic  prototype  sis  is  palpable  in  the  whole  of  the  reverses  included 
in  the  lower  half  of  the  present  plate. 

Plate  XXXVIII. 

Figs.  1,  2.  These  two  coins,  from  Mr.  TasoiAa's  cabinet,  are 
variations  only  of  the  original  coin  given  to  me  by  Lieut.  Conollt, 
now  became  celebrated  as  having  opened  the  door  to  t^e  understand- 
ing of  the  whole  group.  In  that  coin,  however,  the  archer  holds  his 
bow  in  the  wrong  hand,  whereas  in  the  two  present  coins,  and  the  one 
following,  the  position  is  rectified  and  the  lion  is  better  developed, 
particularly  in  Fig.  2.  Besides  adding  these  fine  specimens  to  our 
series,  Mr.  Tbsgsar  has  made  out  the  true  reading  of  the  legend  on 
the  reverse.  Instead  of  Saccha  or  Pradya  the  word  is  (V^f^^i^li 
Sinha  Vikrama,  'the  lion  hero,'  which  is  consistent  with  the  device, 
for  it  may  be  also  understood  as  '  conqueror  of  the  lion"^/  To  whom, 
however,  this  title  is  to  be  applied,'  would  still  have  remained 
doubtful,  but  for  the  fortunate  discovery  of  another  coin  by  the  same 
indefatigable  collector  in  the  prolific  neighbourhood  of  Jonpur,  while 
even  I  was  engpraving  the  present  plate. 

Fig.  8,  the  coin  here  alluded  to,  bears  precisely  the  same  device, 
with  variation  only  of  the  attitude  of  the  warrior.  The  legend  is 
different,  the  part  visible  being  on  the  obverse,  ^. .  TliT^  ^r^  Sri. .  ta 
Mahendra  jaya,  and  on  the  reverse,  4i1ii^«|fV^  Sri  Mahendra  Sinha. 
Whether,  tiie  Mahendra  here  designed  be  distinct  from  the  MAHSNoaA 
oopTA  of  the  cornucopia  reverse,  remains  to  be  ascertained. 

i^^^.  3,  4,  5.  From  Mr.  Treobar's  collection.  These  three  coins 
bearing  the  Rija  on  horseback  on  the  obverse,  and  a  female  seated 
aideways  on  a  morha  or  wicker  stool  on  the  reverse,  are  essentially 
the  same  as  were  published  in  November  last,  (figs.  29,  30,  Plate 
XXXIX.  from'  Lieut.  Burt's  and  my  own  coins)  which  I  was  then, 
however,  unable '  to  read  satisfactorily,  from  misapprehension  of  the 

*  It  is  remarkable  that  in  most  cases  the  word  Sinha  (or  more  properlj  SimhaJ 
is  written  with  an  unknown  letter  superposed  to  the  ^.  Tliis  mnst  be  the  nasal 
m,  for  which  the  anutwara  is  now  substituted.  In  fig.  2  the  letter  is  palpably 
an  X,  191,  to  which  is  subioined  the  A  ^ ;  but  in  &gM.  1  and  8,  and  in  my  coin^  the 
letter  has  the  form  of  C  • 
4  P 
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letter  A.    Tbe  legend  is  in  all  exactly  the  Mine  on  tlie  revene, 
wRinr  9T*V  4n^  Makemirm :  <  the  nneonquered  MAHnNuiA.'     Tlie 
female  holda,  in  her  right  hand,  varionaly,  a  flower,  a  nooeei  or  food 
for  an  attendant  peacock,  like  that  of  the  Ktmdra  coina. 
On  the  obverst  the  l^end  is  more  variable. 

In  No.  3,  we  have  the  letters      mf^m  'gw nfvw 

In  No.  4,  not  legible. .    Iffk 

In  No.  5,  Tl  . .  not  legible. 

i^.  6.  (Trboiar).  This  coin  resembles  in  all  respects  the  foregoixig» 

excepting  as  to  the  legend,  which  is  on  the  obverse,  beginning  at  the 

top  ^^H. .  . .  "^HH:  Paramos  (vara  P  Cha  or  maA^)  mbra-g^ta.    On  the 

reyerse  (the  second  letter  being  very  clear  on  a  duplicate  coin  in  G^ 

CuNNiNnBAM's  cabinet)  ^^nr  fwnn**  Ajita  Vikrama.    This  name  ss 

dosely  resembles  the  common  pronunciation  of  Vicramafit,  (correetly 

written  ViKRAM/niTrA,)  that  although  it  may  not  bekmg  to  that 

celebrated  sovereign,  it  is  very  possible  that  matters  appertaining  to 

the  history  of  the  one  may  have  been  transferred  to  the  other,  and  hence 

some  of  the  confusion,  so  perplexing  to  the  historian,  have  originated. 

Fig.  7.  An  unique  lately  procured  by  Mr.  Trsobae.     The  iUHa  on 

the  o^erse  is  of  a  peaceful  character,  with  hand  extended  but  no  altar. 

A  diminutive  attendant  holds  a  chatta  over  his  head.     The  lettera  nn 

the  margin  are  not  legible.    On  the  reverse  b  the  standing  comueoiMa 

female  holding  a  well  depicted  lotus  flower,  with  a  lateral  inscr^tioa 

which  may  be  read  frWTf^(<9:  Vikramdditya  ;  but  although  the  lengtii 

of  the   subjoined  y   exceeds  that  usually  found  in  the  4,  and  the 

<b'isnot  much  like  the  ch,  it  is  probable  that  the  word  is  after  all  oody 

f^llK^H^:   Vikrama  Chandra :  and  we  must  not  allow  our  sanguine 

imagination  to  rejoice  in  having  at  length  hit  upon  a  veritable   coin 

of  the  author  of  the  Samoai  era ;  against  which  there  is  also  i^  oogent 

chronological  obstacle,  in  the  date  hitherto  assigned  to  our  dynasty  id 

Guptag*. 

Fig.  9  (Tr.)  is  introduced  as  a  new  variety  of  the  Ctondh^jiyfa 
coinage :  only  differing  from  the  numerous  class  before  described  ii\  the 
legends,  which  are  very  clearly  on  the  obverse,  sf|^^4H:. . . .  Sn'CAois* 
dra-gupta,  (the  titles  not  legible,)  and  on  the  reverse  ^fliiw:  Srf 
Vikrama. 

Fig.  10,  of  Mr.  Trsgxa&'s  collection,  was  engraved  as  a  doubtfal 

name,  but  1  think  it  may  be  set  down  as  belonging  to  SxANnA-oupTA. 

Figs.  11   to  15.     This  curious  class  of  copper  coins  has  not  yet 

been  brought  to  notice.    They  are  indeed  much  more  scarce  than  the 

gold  coins  of  the  same  age,  and  hitherto  only  those  of  one  indavidml 

«  Mr.  TRBOBAm  hu  since  written  that  on  re-eaauaiBation  Vke  wotd  is  pslpnUy 

VtkramadUyu. 
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of  the  family  liave  been  met  with.  It  was  not  until  Mr.  Trbobar's 
highly  cnrions  specimen,  fig.  i  I,  had  furnished  us  with  the  style  of 
CHAHnRA's  copper  coins  that  we  were  led  to  re-examine  our  several 
collections,  in  which  were  found,  and  became  legible,  a  few  rare  spe- 
cimens of  the  same  character. 

Fig,  1 1  has  tiie  portrait  of  the  Rija  on  one  side,  with  a  smaller, 
perhaps  female,  figure  on  his  left  hand.  On  the  reverse  a  front  face 
of  him  is  presented,  leaning,  as  it  were,  on  a  window  sill :  below  which 

in  very  well  defined  characters, ^TO^  ^TN^plHs  (Sri  ma)  hdrdja 

8r{  Ckatuhti-§npta. 

Fig,  12  is  a  demi-coin  of  similar  stamp,  one  of  two  belooging 
also  to  Mr.  Trbgbar  :  but  on  the  reverse  of  this,  as  in  all  that  follow, 
the  device,  is  a  bird,  the  same  that  figures  on  the  military  standard  of 
the  gold  coins,  and  which  Mr.  Wilson  says  "  looks  more  like  a  goose 
than  a  Roman  eagle."  The  inscription  is  very  well  preserved,  ^fN^PHT 
Sr{  Ckandra-gupta. 

FUf,  18  is  from  Col.  Stacy's  cabinet :  the  obverse,  well  executed* 
represents  the  bust  of  the  lUja holding  a  flower;  beneath, ^ftf^mn. . 
Sri  Vikrtma ;  the  next  letter  may  be  ^  or  w ;  but  on  the  reverse  are 
distinguishable  the  initial  letters  ^f\%. .   Sri  Cktt, . . .  proving  that  the 
coin  belongs  to  Chandra-oufta. 

Fig.  14  is  from  Col.  Swinbt's  cabinet,  in  all  respects  a  duplicate 
of  the  last,  but  the  reverse  legend  is  even  more  distinctly  ....  ^^IpTK 
the  lower  part  of  the  ndra  only  is  effiiced. 

Fig.  15  had  escaped  notice  in  my  own  cabinet : — ^the  head  is  more 
highly  finished  than  in  the  other  specimens,  but  the  legend  could  not 
have  been  understood  without  their  aid  : — it  is  ... .  ^%9^. . . .  ndrd- 
gupta. 

Before  quitting  this  very  interesting  group  of  coins,  I  must  not 
omit  to  notice  the  only  silver  specimen  which  has  yet  come  under  my 
observation  :  it  belongs  to  Dr.  Swinbt,  and  is  ... .  a  forgery ! — ^not  a 
modem  one,  but  an  actual  false  coin  of  the  period  when  it  was 
struck.  It  is  of  copper  thickly  plated,  but  the  silver  plate  is  worn 
through  in  several  places,  exposing  the  interior  nudeua,  I  have 
depictedit  in  Plate  XXXIX.  Fig.  21. 

Obverte,  the  Bija  in  the  original  sacrificing  attitude ;  under  his 
left  arm  the  letters  ^V^IR  ^joya  or  TTHir  Roja  y.. . 

Revene.  Goddess  (Durga  ?)  seated  in  the  native  fashion  with  cor- 
nucopia (or  fiower)  and  glory*-a  small  elephant  with  trunk  uplifted 
for  protection,   on  her  right  shoulder.      The  marginal  inscription 

^!H%I Sri  Prakanau ....  the  last  letter  may  be  double  ii«-«- 

Irat  in  neither  manner  does  it  presont  aa  intelligible  word. 
4  p  2 
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We  now  pass  to  another  ■eriee  of  coins  evidently  descended  frott 
the  same  '  Ardokro*  type  coin  to  which  the  early  Canouj  group  hat 
been  so  satisfactorily  traced.     In  the  latter  case  we  have  seen  that 
the  Hindu  artists  soon  quitted  their  original,  and  exercised  a  fertile  in* 
mention  in  varying  the  device  daring  several  generations  of  princes : 
bat  in  the  coins  we  have  now  to  notice,  no  daims  to  ingenuity  can  be 
advanced ;  unless  it  be  for  gradually  barbarizing  and  disguising  tbe 
original  type,  so  that  it  would  have  been  absolutely  impossible  to 
recognize  the  character  of  the  extraordinary  symbols  on  the  later 
pieces,  had  we  not  a  numerous  train  of  specimens  to  produce,  in  evidence 
of  the  gradual  deterioration.     I  had  already  more  than  once  engraved 
specimens  of  this  curious  series,  thinking  them  to  be  merely  the  link 
coins  between  the  Rao  miJio  rao  and  the  early  Canon)  series.     Among 
the  Manikyala  coins  was  the  only  silver  coin  of  the  set  on  which  1  had 
particularly  remarked  legible  Sanscrit  characters ;  which  were  of  a 
form  and  age  differing  essentially  from  the   Canouj  coin  alphabet  (so 
called).     But  now  through  Capt.  Cunninobam's  careful  scrutiny  of 
all  our  available  collections,  I  am  enabled  to  produce  a  host  of  variable 
legends,  which  may  be  the  means  of  developing  by  and  bye  a  second 
royal  dynasty  of  some  other  Indian  locality,  as  successfully  as  has 
been  the  case  with  the  Gupta  family • 

Henceforward  my  readers  should  understand,  and  they  will,  doubt- 
less, soon  perceive  the  fact,  that  my  coin  essays  are  joint  productions, 
and  that  I  have  an  auxiliary  at  my  elbow,  far  better  acquainted  with 
the  contents  of,  I  may  say,  all  the  collections  of  coins  in  India,  than 
I  have  leisure  to  become.  With  his  zealous  aid  in  hunting  out  the 
unpublished  varieties  of  every  class,  I  hope  to  make  these  notioes 
complete  as  far  as  discovery  has  yet  proceeded,  and  to  do  fuUcr 
justice  to  the  numerous  contributions  I  continue  to  receive  from  my 
numismatic  co-adjators  in  the  interior. 

That  the  present  class  is  totally  distinct  from  the  last,  may  be 
argued  on  many  grounds  : — ^those  are  discovered  in  greatest  quantity 
at  Canouj,  Jonpur,  Gaya,  and  even  occasionally  in  Bengal, — these  an 
chiefly  met  with  in  Upper  India,  and  in  the  Panjdb.  Capt.  Cautiai 
has  sent  me  one  dug  up  in  the  foundations  of  his  residence  near 
Seharafipur  ;  Mr.  Dkan  dug  up  some  at  Saimehana  near  DeUu  : — bi^ 
the  most  important  fact  in  their  history  is  the  extraction  of  one  of 
the  lowest  members  of  the  group  from  the  Maniky£la  tope  by  Gene- 
ral VsNTuaA.  Mr.  Masson's  large  collection  in  Afghdmotdm  does 
•not  contain  one  of  this  type,  nor  any  of  the  first  or  Canouj  series.  They 
are,  therefore,  purely  of  Indian  growth.    To  Upper  India»  the  Pa^dk 
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or  Cashmir,  then  we  must  tarn  our  view  in  seeking  the  focus  whence 
they  were  issued,  and  fortunately  we  have  authentic  lists  of  the  so* 
▼erelgns  of  some  of  these  places  to  consult. 

But  first  to  enumerate  the  coins : — 
.  Fig.  18.  A  gold  coin  (Stact)  weight  120  grs.*  deserves  to  be 
mentioned  first,  because  the  workmanship  is  nearest  in  perfection — 
in  imperfectum  we  might  rather  say, — to  the  '  nana  rao*  or  '  Ardokro' 
original.  The  legs  of  the  couch»  cornucopia,  and  drapery,  are  well 
defined.  The  r£ja  on  the  obverse  has  his  trident  standard,  and  his 
right  hand  outstretched  as  over  the  fire  altar,  but  the  altar  is  omitted. 
Under  the  right  hand  of  the  r£ja,  both  in  this  coin  and  in  figs.  1 6 
and  20,  occur  the  letters  ivn  pasa  either  side  by  side  as  in  16,  or  su- 
perposed as  in  20.  Under  the  left  arm,  which  is  elevated  to  hold  a 
spear,  is  another  perpendicular  combination  of  two  or  three  conso- 
nants, apparently  ^  W,  and  ^  with  the  vowel  Y.  e.  The  same  mono- 
gram (or  rather  polygram)  continues  through  the  whole  series.  I 
formerly  took  it  for  a  sword  handle,  which  it  exactly  resembles  when 
the  lowermost  letter  is  hid. 

Fig.  20.  (Stact)  the  next  best  in  execution,  has  the  letters  ^f^ 
Sri  Kri. .  . .  visible  on  the  left  of  the  female. 

.  Fig.  19.  (Tbbgxar  :— duplicate,  Cunningham)  continues  the 
word  r  virmnv  KHgodhdya  ?  or  Kribhodhdya, 

Figs.  16  and  17  of  my  cabinet  have  the  letters  ^^f^. .  . .  Sri 
Visva. ...  or  Vikha  on  the  former,  and  "^r^w. . . .  Pasala, .  .  (or  perhaps 
Visala  ?J  on  the  latter. 

Numerous  other  specimens  in  gold  might  be  enumerated, — but 
they  generally  contain  even  less  satisfactory  fragments  of  names  than 
the  above.  All  that  can  be  positively  asserted  is  that  the  letters  are 
Sanscrit,  and,  on  these  at  least,  of  the  same  alphabet  as  that  we  have 
designated  No.  2  of  the  Allahabad  l&th. 

The  silver  coins  of  this  second  series  are  much  more  scarce  than 
the  gold  and  copper  ones. — ^The  three  I  possess,  represented  in  figs. 
1 ,  2,  and  3,  appear  also  to  be  of  a  very  debased  standard,  and  to  be- 
long to  a  much  later  period.  None  of  them  retain  more  than  the 
rudest  semblance  of  the  rija  figure — and  still  less  of  the  goddess ; — 
the  latter  has  even  been  taken  for  a  dagger,  the  former  for  a  scorpion  ! 
The  letters  also  are  of  a  more  modem  formation,  not  differing  much 
from  those  of  the  tenth  century,  found  at  Sdmdth  and  other  places. 
Captain  Cunningham  first  pointed  out  to  me  the  words  ^^^iq  Sri 
Pratdpa. ...  on  figs.  1  and  2. 

*  The  weight  of  all  these  coins  is  nearly  the  same,  being  in  fact  the  di- 
drachma  of  the  Greeks, 
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'•'  On- fy,  i,  on  a  foriner  bccasion  I  had  already  read  *ltW3l. .  • ..  Sri 
Yog. .  but  as  there  are  traces  of  a  cix^ss-line  to  the  Kx)p  of  the  tluri 
letter,  I  am  inclined  to  adopt  rather  the  rea^^  ^ic. .  . .  Yam. . .  • 
itaea  glory,  forming  in  composition  many  Indian  names,  as  fisM 
VigrtLha,  Yas  o  Vtarma,  Yae  o  Pdta,  Ya^wnnt,  &c. 

Hie  two  eadie^t  specimens  of  the  copper  series,  tigs.  4  and  5, 'tire 
from  €oI.  Stacy's  and  Capt.  Connii^oham's  Cabinets  fesjfeetifelyv 
The  first  has  several  letters  of  the  old  chatucter :— =>uhder  the  left 
arm  perpendicularly  ^n^. .  Sayadha,"  and  on  the  exterior  WV. .  ffutk- 

Fig,  5  is,  in  reality,  a  forgery  of  a  gold  coin :  the  remains  of  the 
ancient  gilding  are  still  perceptible  in  the  angles.  The  moiiogrsm 
48  the  same  as  m  fig.  1 8,  of  the  last  Plat6. 

jFV^.  8  and  9  are  selected  from  Col.  Stacy's  box  as'  ezoaiplil 
i^^ie  name  of  ^tsfirrtt,  Sri  Pratapa,  in  the  two  forms  <rf  alphabet-^ 
t'robably  they  belong  to  ditferent  indiyidnals  of  the  same  fiunil^ 
fiMne. 

Fig,  8,  is  a  Talnable  unique  in  Col.   SwInrt's  drawer^  '^th  A   . 
multitude  of  letters  that  have  usurped  the  natural  position  of  arto^ 
cornucopia,  throne,  and  all  such  appurtenances  !-^3n  the  obverse  hri 
%he  letters  iK^Jaya :  on  the  opposite  fhce,  ^?tPrTf[  Sr(  Vinada  or  f^ 
Virava. .  and  to  the  right  W  (  ?)  ^^  mamdhd. . . . ' 
•    Fig.  9.     The  word  Sr(  is  still  perceptible. 

.J^igr.  10  is* bat  introduced  (from  my  collection)  to  shew  tht  com*, 
plete  barbarism  that  finally  prevailed.     Such  rude'  pieicea   are  fe6be  " 
had  in  plenty,  for  one  that  contains  a  trace  of  writing.     Ptat^  It  * 
the  commonest  name  on  those  that  are  by  any  means  legible. 

Third  Series  of  imitatume.. 

The  next  five  coins  of  my  Plate  represent  a  very:  niQ&efroiia' 
of  Hindu  coins,  grotesque  but  very  bold  in  exe^utioB^  iMdd  a\ 
i^efinement  in  the  position  of  the  right  hand  of  t^o  rkjst,  an<l 
sitting  posture  of  the  reverse.     Having   pointed  out  the  prototype  d 
the  European  coat,  pantaloons,  gaiter  and  wig  on  one  series,  I  most 
not  pass  unheeded  the  epaulette  so  faithfully  and  oorioiisly  pm'i|4|||ft 
on  the  obverses  c^  this  series !    I  am  induced  to  consider  thfiii^%«VU|t 
instance  of  imitation  of  the  Ardokro  type  from  their  genend  i^^Oj^  ffF.i 
attitudes  :•-— moreover  the  cornucopia  is  traceable  in  the  eaxlitr  jpMi|V>* 
.as.  figs,  13  (Sta.)  and  14  (J.  P.)      As  they  dateriorate,  the  liaodis.aia 
lopped  off  as  usual  to  make  way  for  Nagari  character^ !    This  is  well 
exemplified  in  fig.  11    (Conm.)  and  12  (Sta.)     Fig.  17  (Swi.)  may 
be  regarded  as  the  ultimate  degradation  of  the  type. .    . 
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Of  legends  we  have  in  fig.  15,  on  the  margin  . .  ^. .  yo. .  On  fig. 
16,  reverse,  the  letter  m  ja.  On  fig.  11,  on  either  arm  of  the  sitting 
figure  4tf^  Srt  di  ?  and  on  fig.  12  several  uncertain  letters  scattered 
about  ir  ir  n  19.     In  the  last  of  the  set,  the  letter  il  stands  alone. 

It  would  be  in  vain  to  attempt  any  explanation  of  such  vague 
symbols.  Of  this  series  of  coins  M.  Court's  drawings  contained 
many  good  samples.  They  are  plentiful  in  the  Patyab,  less  so  iu 
Upper  India,  and  comparatively  rare  in  A/gkdni$tdm,  Mr.  Masso^c 
haa  only  given  one,  and  that  very  degraded. 

JRVmctM  Serifti, 

These  shadows  of  the  Kanerkan  king  are  alike  Duncan's  issue,— 
"  a  fourth  ? — start  eyes !  what  will  the  line  stretch  out  to  the  crack 
of  doom  ?  another  yet  ?" — Such  is,  however,  the  singular  fact ;  whe- 
ther they  "  reigned  in  this  kingdom"  consecutively,  or  in  subdivided 
portions  of  it,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  common  source  whence 
these  numerous  progeny  have  borrowed  their  family  features.  Amid 
the  hundreds  of  each  kind,  now  open  to  our  examination  and  selection^ 
the  progress  of  deviation  can  readily  be  followed :  and  it  is  not  a 
little  curious  to  see  the  different  results  of  corruption  arrived  at  by 
different  engravers  or  moniers,  in  the  course,  perhaps,  of  a  few  gene- 
rations. In  one  case  we  come  to  a  kind  of  dagger — ^ia  another  to  a 
&w  dots  and  strokes — and  in  the  present  instance  to  a  kind  of  heart, 
formed  of  the  knees  and  petticoat  of  the  seated  female !  The  best  of 
the  three  coins  depicted  in  the  engraving  are  from  Mohan  La'l's  col- 
lection; the  worst  from  Capt.  Cautlbt's  disinterred  Bekat  relics, 
where  a  large  proportion  of  these  heart  coins  was  found  in  associa- 
tion with  the  supposed  Buddhist  coins,  described  in  my  eissay  of  last 
November.  I  can  find  but  one  approach  to  a  letter  on  any  of  them, 
viz.  the  f%  to  the  left  of  the  well  formed  Rija  in  fig.  16.  It  is 
hardly  sufficient  to  confirm  their  Indian  origin :  and  it  must  be  noted 
that  this  species  is  found  in  abundance  farther  to  the  north-west  than 
any  of  the  others. 

Thus  Mr.  Masson  says  of  them :  'Uhls  series  is  very  extensively 
found  in  western  A/ghdmstdn,  The  obverse  has  a  rude  figure  of  the 
prince,  clad  in  n^  with  the  accompaniment  of  the  fire  altar,"  (not 
visible  in  ours,  but  clearly  so  in  M.'s  drawmgs)  "  and  on  the  reverse 
a  figure  seated  on  a  throne  with  her  foot  on  a  footstool.  On  no 
one  coin  of  the  class  have  I  been  able  to  detect  the  legend,  al- 
though they  appear  in  some  instances  to  have  had  characters  intended 
for  such.  Figs.  61  to  63,"  (those  that  shew  the  chair,  the  cornuco- 
pia and  noose)  "  are  generally  found  at  Beghram,  figs.  64  to  66," 
(those  having  only  the  outline  of  a  heart,)  "  are  the  types  prevalent 
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on  the  banks  of  the  InduB  and  in  the  Panjdh** — and,  as  we  hare 
stated  above,  near  Seharanpwr  in  India  proper.  This  series  has,  mi- 
doubtedly,  a  better  claim  to  be  considered  the  genuine  descendant  of 
the  Ardokro  coin  m  situ  than  any  of  the  thr^  preceding  series. 

To  sum  np  my  review  of  these  coins,  I  cannot  help  remarking  how 
great  an  analogy  exists  between  the  circumstance  of  these  several 
adoptions  by  subordinate  imitators,  of  a  predominant  form  of  coinage 
that  had  perhaps  prevailed  for  centuries  under  a  paramount  role ; 
and  the  nearly  parallel  case  of  the  Sha'h  A'laic  coinage  of  the  last 
century,  the  very  words  and  form  of  which  were  copied  by  the  numer- 
ous r£jas  and  naw£bs,  who  assumed  the  privilege  of  coinage  upon 
the  dismemberment  of  the  Delhi -vionarctij.  In  many  pbioes,  a  few 
years  only,  have  sufficed  so  to  disfigure  the  Persian  letters,  as  to  render 
them  quite  illegible  and  barbarous. 

Pdla  or  Diva  dynasty  of  CanouJ, 
By  way  of  filling  the  plate,  I  have  engraved  at  foot,   two  new  spe- 
cimens of  this  dynasty,  brought  to  light  since  the  publication  of  Plate 
L.  Vol.  IV. 

jF^.  19  is  taken  from  a  cast  of  a  g^ld  coin,  in  Col.  T.  P.  Smith's 
possession.  Some  of  the  letters  are  new  in  form,  but  they  may  pos- 
sibly be  read  ^ftn^fwiHir  "^rra^^  Sr(mad  Vigraht^dla  deva. 

Fig.  20  is  an  unique  copper  coin  of  Capt.  Conninoham's.  On  the 
obverse,  the  four-handed  god  is  crushing  a  demon — ^instead  of  being 
seated  in  the  usual  serene  attitude.  The  legend  on  the  other  side 
may  be  read,  4tinj^41^^  Sri  matPrithi  deva,  a  name  occurring  in  the 
Delhi  list  as  having  reigned  at  XoAore  A.  D.  1176 — 1192:  but  not 
to  be  found  among  the  many  names  which  inscriptions  have  g^ven 
us  of  the  Bhupdla  family  of  Canouj  and  Benares. 

Mr.  Masson  has  figured  a  third  new  name  of  the  same  group, 
which  I  have  inadvertently  neglected  to  introduce  in  this  plate  as 
I  had  intended.  The  letters  that  are  visible  are  ^ir. .  . .  4tt*^Cf 
. .  "^"^  Sr{  ma. .  . .  miramas, .  deva.  The  first  and  last  letters  are  half 
cut  o^  and  the  vowel  may  be  an  d,  so  that  the  reading  may 
possibly  be  Sri  m(at  Ku)mdra  tnah(d  Rdja)  deva.  Mr.  Masson  saya 
that  "  at  Kdbul  coins  of  this*  peculiar  type  are  met  with  occasionally 
in  the  bazar,  generally  of  gold.  A  large  parcel  was  dug  up  oat  of 
the  soil,  three  or  four  years  ago,  near  Korinder  a  village  of  Aoi- 
daman,'*  He  places  them  as  the  last  of  the  Indo-Scythic  series,  not 
having,  at  the  time  of  writing,  seen  what  had  been  made  of  them  here. 
If  indeed  the  sitting  female  be  a  far  descendant  from  the  Mithraic 
goddess,  the  long  interval  of  six  or  eight  centuries  will  folly  account 
for  the  magnitude  of  her  transformation. 
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It  is  a  ^eat  pity  that  the  horde  discovered  at  Korinder  was  not 
cecnred  at  once.  It  might  have  contributed  very  materially  to  our 
classification  of  this  second  Canouj  dynasty.  A  great  many  specimens 
of  the  same  sort  must  also  be  scattered  about  in  the  cabinets  of  retired 
Indians  at  home  ;  and  we  may  hope  now  that  Professor  Wilson  has 
commenced  upon  the  task  of  examining  the  coins  in  the  Royal  Asiatic 
Society  and  India  House  collections,  specimens  will  flow  in  to  him 
from  all  quarters  to  be  decyphered  and  described. 


V. — Facsimiles  of  various  Ancient  Inscriptions,  lithographed  hy  Jambs 

PaiNSEP,  Secretary  As,  Soc.  8[C. 
[Continued  from  page  561.] 

Inscriptions  from  Buddha^Gaya,  Plate  XXX, 

The  neighbourhood  of  Gaya  has  long  been  known  to  be  prolific  of 
inscriptions  : — ^yet,  notwithstanding  the  various  notices  of  them  which 
have  appeared  in  the  Researches,  of  the  Bengal*  and  of  the  London  So- 
cieties, the  theme  is,  as  yet,  by  no  means  exhausted.  Mr.  Habinoton 
burnished  our  Society  at  a  very  early  period  after  its  institution  with 
copies  of  two  inscriptions  from  the  principal  cave,  lying  in  the  hill  of 
NagatjwM,  (the  name,  it  will  be  remembered,  of  a  celebrated  Buddhist 
patriarch,)  one  of  which  was  decyphered  by  Dr.  Wilkins,  and  proved 
to  be  a  record  of  the  excavation  of  the  cave  by  Ananta  Vabma,  the 
grrandson  ofYAONA  Vabma.  The  date  is  not  given,  but  the  character 
(No.  2  of  the  Allahabad  lath)  shews  it  to  bdong  to  an  early  cen- 
tury of  the  Christian  era.  Mr.  Habington  mentions  several  other 
caves  and  inscriptions  which  have  not  yet  been  examined. 

Dr.  Wilkin s  also  translated  one  inscription  copied  from  a  stone 
by  Mr.  Wilmot  in  1785,  (As.  Res.  vol.  i.  284,)  dated  Samvat  1005, 
purporting  that  Amaba  Dbva.  the  author  of  the  Amera  kosha,  built 
the  temple  of  Buddha  at  Buddha^gaya, 

Dr.  Hamilton  (Roy.  As.  Soc.  Trans,  vol.  ii.  44,)  in  his  account  of 
the  ruins  of  Buddha  Gaya,  alludes  cursorily  to  inscriptions  on  two 
images  of  Gautama,  recording  their  erection,  one  by  Jata  Sbn  and 
Kuma'ba  Sbn,  sons  of  Puntabhadba,  son  of  Samanta,  all  untitled 
persons  :  the  other  by  lUja  Vijtabhadba,  of  whom  nothing  more  is 
known. 

The  Burmese  inscription  found  by  the  Embassy  in  1831,  was  of  a. 
more  interesting  description.  It  is  described  in  the  Journal  (vol.  iii. 
page  214),  and  more  fully  by  Colonel  Bcbnbt  in  the  last  volume  of 
Uie  Researches.  It  was  upon  the  occasion  of  my  requesting  Mr... 
Hathobnb,  then  magistrate  of  Gaya,  to  take  a  duplicate  of  the  Bur-. 
4  a 
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mese  fticsimile.  tlkat  this  gendenan  went  beyond  his  coouBusian,  and 
kindly  furnished  me  with  facsimiles  of  several  other  inscriptLoDS  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  ancient  temple,  all  of  which,  be  says,  are 
quite  illegible  to  the  learned  pandits  of  Gayti. 

"  No.  2,  (No.  1  being  the  Burmese  inscription)  he  writes,  is  on  a 
stone  lying  near  the  Moilci  iiaiWAa  temple."  A  copy  <tf  this,  noted  by 
Hamilton  as  '  an  inscription  of  considerable  length,'  appears  to  be 
deposited  in  the  E.  I.  C/s  Museum,  labelled  No.  113,  but  no  further 
account  of  it  is  furnished.  It  is  this  inscription  which  I  have  litho- 
graphed in  Plate  XXX ;  but  before  proceeding  to  its  discussion,  it  will 
be  better  to  notice  the  other  items  of  Mr.  Hathornb's  dispatch. 

'•  No.  3  is  an  inscription  on  a  stone,  inserted  in  the  wall  of  a  Brah- 
man's house  erected  on  the  site  of  the  old  fort,  said  to  have  belonged 
to  Rija  Ami'r  SiNB,  who  went  over  to  the  Bnrman  empire,  became 
converted  to  the  Bauddha  faith,  and  died  in  that  country."  This  is 
evidently  the  inscription  translated  by  Wilkins  ;  the  R£ja  Ami^ 
being  the  Amara  above  mentioned, :  and  the  story  of  his  conversion 
has  merely  been  altered  a  little  in  repetition,  and  mixed  up  with  the 
more  recent  collisions  between  the  Burmese  defendants  of  the  shrine 
and  the  Rajput  expeditions  against  these  infidels  in  the  12th  and  13di 
centuries.  Perhaps  the  similarity  of  the  name  to  the  celebrated  Ha- 
Mi'RA  Sink  of  Chitor  may  have  helped  to  confound  the  tradition.  It 
is  unnecessary  to  republish  this  inscription. 

"  No.  4  is  inscribed  in  a  circular  form  over  an  image  <rf  Dwf  in  the 
Mahawt's  garden."  This,  again,  is  alluded  to  by  Dr.  Hamilton  as 
No.  99  of  the  India  House  museum,  •*  on  a  male  figure  now  called 
SaraswaU  (a  goddess),  is  the  usual  pious  sentence  of  the  Buddhist." 
It  is  useless  to  lithograph  this  inscription,  which  does  not  dififer  even 
in  the  form  of  the  letters  from  the  "  Yl  dharma  hetu,  &c."  of  the 
Sdmdth  and  Tirhut  images. 

"  No.  6  is  a  word  engraved  on  a  pillar  which  now  forms  one  of  the 
stanchions  to  an  upper  story  in  the  convent.  The  character  you  wiU 
observe  assimilates  to  the  ancient  inscriptions."  This  I  have  found 
room  to  insert  in  Plate  XXXIII.,  but  it  is  impossible  to  make  any 
thing  of  it :  perhaps  it  formed  part  of  a  longer  inscription  in  the 
oldest  Uth  character. 

No.  2,  then,  is  the  only  one  of  the  series  which  requires  further 
observation.  From  my  acquired  experience  in  such  matters,  there 
was  little  difficulty  in  transcribing  the  whole  from  the  fiEu»imile  (li- 
thographed on  a  reduced  scale  in  Plate  XXX.)  into  the  modem  Nigarf, 
nor  in  preparing  a  translation  with  the  assistance  of  the  Society's 
pandit,  and  of  Ratna  Paula,   whose  acquaintance  with  the  Buddhist 
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tenets  enabled  him  to  correct  tli«  former  in  several  doubtfnl  read- 
ings. 

The  character  may  be  properly  designated  as  the  Gmar  alphabet, 
the  parent  of  the  modem  BeiigdU  form.  The  specimen  is  chronolo- 
gically  valuable  to  the  investigation  of  the  gradual  alterations  it  has 
nndergone,  becaase  it  contains  a  date,  Samvat  73  or  74,  of  an  era 
that  has  been  the  subject  of  some  misapprehension.  Mr.  Colbsbookb 
rectified  Dr.  Wilkins'  mistake  in  supposing  this  tambai  could  refer  to 
the  era  of  ViKaAMADiTVA,  and  assumed  a  position  for  it  1000  years 
more  modem,  in  connection  with  the  Gopalu  or  Bimpdla  dynasty  of 
Gmtr.  The  document  before  ns  corroborates  this  view  ;  but  by  the  ex- 
pression, "  after  the  expiration  of  the  reign  of  Laxmana  Sb'ma,"  it 
would  seem  that  the  term  sammii  applied  generally  to  whatever  epoch 
might  be  mentioned  in  the  preceding  sentence.  Laxman  a  6a 'na,  the 
son  of  BxiiAi.  SxN,  who  built  the  eity  of  Omnr,  reigned  in  A.  D. 
1116 — 1123  :  so  that  the  date  of  the  iaBcription  on  this  supposition 
would  be  A.  D.  1197,  only  three  years  prior  to  the  destruction  of  the 
monarchy  by  the  Muaalmans.  The  figures,  however,  are  unfortunately 
doubtful,  just  where  their  identification  is  of  the  greatest  conse- 
quence : — the  first  might  be  read  as  the  Nligarl  1,  were  not  the  nu- 
merals of  the  month  so  clearly  of  the  Bengali  form.  If  counted  from 
the  foundation  of  Gaur  in  1066,  the  date  would  faU  in  1140.  Were 
there  any  possibility  of  assuming  a  starting  point  on  satbfiu^ry 
data,  the  day  of  the  week,  Thursday,  would  afibrd  a  sure  test  of  its 
being  correctly  fixed,  by  the  calculation  of  the  luni-solar  period 
elapsed  :  but  according  to  the  formula  in  my  calendric  tables,  neither 
of  the  epochs  above  selected  will  bring  about  such  a  result. 

The  following  is  the  transcript  of  the  facsimile  in  modern  Nig^rf . 
One  letter  after  Namobuddhdya  is  illegible,  and  the  next  word  is  con- 
sequently doubtful :  anusvara  is  substituted  for  V. 


4  Q  2     ' 
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TroMBlaHom. 

*'  Salutation  to  Buddha. — May  this  votive  aspiration  of  the  devoted 
votary  to  Mahdvira  Swdmi* — (Of  him  who  is)  in  holiness  like  the 
blne-hee  steeped  in  the  honied  lotos  of  the  feet  of  a  divine  personage, 
and  in  might  like  the  lion  triumphant  over  the  infuriate  elephant, 
who  reigns  over  the  royal  and  puissant  progeny  of  Hulkara  BauFA'uk, 
named  Krishna  NaiPATi  and  GAftuoANA^RATANA,  his  inveterate  anta^ 
gonists— who  is  himself  the  gracious  father  (protector)  of  tributary 
kings — ^who,  adorned  with  such  might  and  virtues,  sways  the  im- 
perial sceptre  over  1 25000  kingdoms  well  people  with  mountaineer 
warriors — the  king  of  kings — ^the  auspicious  and  high  in  dignity 
AsoKA  Chandra  Dbva» — (of  the  aforesaid  Rija's)  younger  brother, 
Dasaratba  Kuma'ra,  supported  and  maintained  through  the  lotus  of 
his  gracious  feet,  his  dependent  treasurer,  a  conscientious  Bodhisatwa 
-—the  light  of  his  tribe  and  family,  by  name  Sarasrapa'da,  son  of 
the  dignified  Sri'  Cha'ta  Brahma,  and  grandson  of  Mribhi  Brahma 
— may  (this  his  holy  act),  united  with  the  virtues  of  his  teachers  and 
guru,  his  mother  and  &ther,  enable  to  attain  the  fruit  of  immortal 
wisdom,  salvation  from  passions  and  delusions  of  sublunary  existence, 
and  absorption  of  his  soul  in  the  Supreme  Being.*' 

"  Written  after  the  conclusion  of  the  reign  of  Sn  mat  Laxmana 
Sena  Drva,  in  the  year  74,  on  Thursday,  the  )2th  day  of  the  dark 
half  of  the  month  of  Vaisakka." 

The  inversion  of  the  sentence,  and  the  multitude  of  epithets  applied 
to  each  party,  makes  it  difficult  for  an  English  reader  to  follow  the 
sense  through  such  a  labyrinth  : — in  a  few  words,  it  prays  that  some 
good  act  (probably  the  building  or  endowment  of  a  temple)  may 
redound  to  the  eternal  welfare  of  one  Sahasrapa'oa,  the  treasurer  of 
Pasaratha  Kuma'ra,  the  younger  brother  of  Maharija  Asoka  Chan- 
dra Dbva,  the  reigning  prince  of  a  dynasty  that  had  supplanted  by 
conquest  some  descendants  of  the  Bhupala  family,  (of  Gaur  doubt- 
less,) by  name  Krishna  and  Garudana'ra'tan.  All  these  names 
and  persons  I  believe  are  new  to  history  :  at  least  I  find  no  Asoka 
among  the  successors  of  Bela'l  Sb'n.  From  his  assumption  of  such 
a  name  it  may  be  presumed  that  he  was  of  the  Buddhist  faith,  as  the 
invocation  shews  to  have  been  the  case  also  with  his  officers  of  state. 


*  Buddha,  the  transeeadeatly  vietorioua  hero.  The  conatmctioa  of  the  sen- 
tence, which  it  is  endeavoured  to  follow  closely,  will  be  hardly  intelligible 
without  explaining  that  this  first  epithet  belongs  to  Sahasrapa'oa,  whose 
name  oecors-  lower  down. 


Pittite tUoriml^iHHTlhit.  Olailb,. 
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Bkitari  Lath, 

On  the  same  plate  1  have  lithographed  from  a  drawing  hy  Captain 
Cunning  BAM  an  elevation  of  the  Bhitmri  Idth  in  the  Ghaeipur  dis- 
trict, of  which  80  mnch  have  been  said.     It  was  Mr.  Trkgbar  who 
first  broaght  it  to  notice  in  1 834 ;  he  sent  me  a  rough  pencil  sketch, 
and  promised  farther  examination.      This  was  accomplished  in  com- 
pany with  Captain  Cunninoham  i  when  on  clearing  away  the  earth 
from  the  lower  part  of  the  shaft  a  long   inscription   was  discovered. 
It  was  immediately  seen  to  be  in  the  same  character  as  No.  2  of  the 
Allahabad  Idth — and  while  taking  a  copy  of  it  in  pencil,  the  names  of 
Rajas  Sri'  Gupta,  Gbatot  kacha,  Chakdra-oupta,  Samudra-oup- 
TA,  were  found  following  in  succession,  exactly  as  on  the  Allahabad 
inscription— other    names,   Cbandra-oupta,  Kuma'ra-gupta,    and 
Skanda-gupta,  succeeded ;  proving  that  this  pillar  had  been  erected 
several  reigns  subsequently  to  the  other,  and  confirming  in  an  extra- 
ordinary manner  the  concatenation  of  the  Canouj  coins  of  this  very 
Gupta  family,  as  has  been  noticed  in  a  preceding  paper. — More  need 
not  be  said  at  present,  as  the  inscription  itself    will  appear  next 
month  with  Dr.  Mill's  interpretation  and  valuable  comments. 

There  are  two  other  pillars  near  Ghazipur,  at  Zamineah,  south  of 
the  Ganges,  from  which  great  expectations  were  entertained,  of  our 
making  a  further  acquisition— but  we  have  just  been  disappointed. 
Col.  PovoLKRi  writes  me,  that  Mr.  Murray  has  closely  examined  the 
principal  pillar  without  finding  any  trace  of  writing  on  it ;  he  is 
about  to  dig  around  it,  however,  for  the  square  portion  of  the  shaft 
may  possibly  be  buried  below  the  soil.     This  is  our  only  chance. 


VI. — Smb-Himdlayan  Fossil  Remains  of  the  Dddapdr  Collection,     By. 
Lieuis,  W.  £.  Bakbr  and  H.  M.  Durand,  Engineers, 

Gbnus  Sus*. 
CoviBR  has  confined  his  remarks  upon  the  fossil  remains  of  the 
genus  Sus  to  a  brief  notice  of  their  existence,  in  consequence,  it 
appears,  of  the  fact  that  up  to  the  time  at  which  the  Recherches  sur 
les  Ossemens  fossiles  were  published,  the  instances  of  the  occurrence 
of  fossils  of  this  genus  were  rare  ;  and  of  the  small  number  discovered 
the  greater  portion  had  been  found  in  peat.     The  tables  given  in  the 

*  The  Plates  B  and  C  mentioned  in  the  eniuing  desoriptiona,  have  been  in- 
corporated in  Plate  XLIV.,  and  had  been  reserved  for  the  Researches,  on  account 
of  their  dimensions ;  but  we  see  they  are  necessary  to  the  article,  and  have  in- 
serted them  with  Col.  Colvin*b  lithograph.— Bo. 
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latest  geological  manuals  show,  that  in  the  interval  whidi  has  elaps- 
ed since  the  publication  of  Cuyixr's  work  a  few  sites  have  afibrded 
specimens,  but  still  the  remains  in  comparison  with  those  <^  other 
genera  are  far  from  being  abundant.  By  reference  to  the  table  of 
Sub-Himalayan  fossil  genera  in  the  53rd  No.  of  the  Jonmal  of  the 
Asiatic  Society  it  will  be  observed,  that,  although  ha%  found  in 
greater  quantity  than  in  European  localities,  the  relics  of  the  genus  are, 
in  comparison  with  those  of  most  of  the  other  Pachydermata,  scarce. 
Notwithstanding  their  small  number,  the  specimens  in  our  possession, 
happening  in  general  to  be  tolerably  perfect,  form  a  series  whick, 
though  not  continuous,  is  sufficiently  perfect  to  illustrate  the  dentition 
of  one  of  the  species. 

To  the  consideration  of  this  species  we  without  further  introduction 
proceed ;  premising  only,  that  with  the  exception  of  the  cranium  of 
which  fig.  6,  PI.  B,  is  a  representation,  the  whole  of  the  spedmcM 
referred  to  are  from  the  Maginand  deposit,  a  general  description  of 
which  prefaces  our  notes  on  the  fossil  unicorn-rhinoceros. 

Cranium.  The  fossil,  of  which  figs.  1  and  2,  PI.  XXXIV.  are  re- 
presentations, is  the  cranium  of  the  sow  of  the  species  to  be  described. 
The  specimen  has  been  less  crushed  than  is  usual,  but  has  not  altoge- 
ther escaped.  The  nasal  bones  are  not  quite  centrical,  and  in  their 
natural  position,  being  thrust  over  towards  the  left  maziUary  by  a 
crush  which  acted  on  the  right  side  of  the  head.  The  mastoid  apophy- 
ses and  the  descending  tubercles  in  their  front  are  broken  off;  tiie 
extremities  of  the  pterygoid  apophysis  are  also  mutilated : — the  zygo- 
matic apophysis  of  the  temporal,  if  perfect,  cannot  be  cleared  completely 
from  the  matrix  which  adheres  to  it,  without  the  risk  of  destroying 
the  process  itself  and  the  adjacent  parts :  both  jugala  are  imperfect, 
being  broken  ofiF  (as  shewn  in  the  profile  view  of  the  skull)  immediate- 
ly after  their  descent  from  forming  the  post,  orlntary  apophysis  :  the 
canines  are  wanting,  but  their  alveoli  are  very  distinct,  though  small 
for  the  size  of  the  head  ;  this  circumstance,  in  conjunction  with  the 
minor  development  of  some  parts  of  the  occiput  when  compared 
with  other  specimens,  indicates  the  sex  of  the  cranium. 

With  the  view  of  obtaining  the  difference  of  proportions  consequent 
on  differences  of  sex,  the  measurements  which  form  the  third  column 
of  the  subjoined  table  were  inserted  ;  the  half  palate  of  the  craninm 
from  whence  they  are  derived  is  given  at  fig.  5,  PL  B,  but  the  occiput 
and  nasal  bones  being  imperfect,  it  was  not  deemed  necessary  to 
delineate  the  specimen  either  in  plan  or  profile. 

The  second  column  of  the  table  is  occupied  by  the  proportioas 
deduced  from  the  dimensions  taken  upon  the  cranium  of  the  sow ;  and 
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the  ibrst  column  by  those  obtained  from  the  head  of  a  wild  boar 
killed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Htaui,  These  two  sknlls  denote,  hj 
the  state  of  their  molar  teeth,  very  similar  ages,  the  existing  being 
bat  little  younger  than  the  fossil  species ;  they  are  therefore  weU 
adapted  for  a  comparison. 


Space  occapled  by  serea  molars  measured  on  mesial 
lines, 

From  lower  edge  of  foramen  magnum  to  extremity 
of  Intermazillary,    

Space  between  the  9th  molars  at  their  anteriori . . . 

Ditto  ditto  1st  ditto, 

Distance  from    1st  molars    to  extremity  of  inter- 
maxillary,   , 

Ditto  from  lower  edge  of  occipital  foramen  to  pos 
terior  edge  of  7th  molars, , 

Ditto  from  summit  of  oedput  to  extremity  of  inter- 
maxillary,   

Breadth  of  ^ontal  plane  at  post,  orbitary  apophysis, 

Ditto  of  parietal  plane  at  narrowest  part, 

Greatest  breadth  across  sygomatic  process  of  tem- 
poral bones, 

Froraanterior  of  orbit  to  extremity  of  intermaxillary, 

From  anterior  of  orbit  to  point  of  post,  orbitary 
apophysis,. 

Diameter  of  orbit  perpendicularly  to  line  of  molar, 

From  point  of  post,  orbitary  apophysis  to  lowSr  edge 
of  jugal, 

Height  of  occiput  from  lower  edge  of  occipital  fora- 
men to  summit, 

Breadth  across  occipital  condyles, 


Fossil 
species, 
Female. 


3,673 
0,910 
0,371 

0,8S6 

0,836 

3,567 
0,876 
0,358 

1,333 
3,079 

0,368 
0,365 

0,563 

1,073 
0,487 


1,000 

3,586 
0,193 
0,359 

0,980 

0,933 

3,940 
0,831 
0,241 

1,280 

1,934 

0,317 

0,280 

0,553 

0,893 
0,449 


Fossil 

specif  Sy 

Male. 


1,000 


0,257 
0,418 


0,938 
0,301 


0,390 


•  ■ 


Having  only  one  specimen  of  the  existing  species,  we  shall  draw  no 
ooBclusions  from  the  difference  of  size  observable  in  the  two  species* 
as  shown  by  the  table  of  dimensions  which  closes  this  paper ;  but* 
confining  ourselves  to  the  discordances  displayed  by  the  above  table, 
in  which  the  length  of  space  occupied  by  the  seven  molars  is  chosen 
as  the  unit  of  comparison,  shall  notice  the  foUowing  circumstances. 

The  molars  with  reference  to  the  length  of  the  head  as  measured 
from  the  foramen  magpnum  to  the  extremity  of  the  intermaxillaries* 
occupy  more  space,  and  are  situated  at  a  greater  distance  from  the 
foramen  magnum ;  there  is»  consequently,  a  less  interval  between  the 
anterior  ffldse  molar  and  the  extremity  of  the  intermaxillaries  in  the 
foaail  than  in  the  existing  species :  the  palate  is  also  somewhat 
narrower. 

The  mesial  line  of  the  occiput  is  in  the  fossil  nearly  perpendicular 
to  the  plane  of  the  palate,  agreeing  in  this  respect  with  ahe  cranium 
pf  the  hog  which  forms  the  subject  of  Cuvibb's  description  :  but  in 
the  wild  hog  of  Haridnah  this  mesial  line  makes  an  obtuse  angle 
with  the  palatal  plane ;  thus  causing  the  dimension  from  the  crest  of 
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the  occiput  .to  the  anlerior  extremity  of  the  intermazillaiies  to  be  pro* 
portionately  greater  than  in  the  fossil. 

It  will  be  observed,  that  the  male,  with  exactly  the  same  space 
occupied  by  its  molars  aa  by  those  of  the  sow,  has  a  greater  frontal  and 
parietal  breadth  of  upper  plane  of  the  head.  In  both  fossils  there  is. 
in  the  frontal  jdanei  a  total  absence  of  convexity :  as  this  plaoe 
ascends,  there  is  a  tendency  to  concavity,  in  consequence  of  the  paiie^ 
tal  crests  being  more  strongly  marked  than  in  the  existing  speci^^ 
and  thus  producing  the  appearatioe  of  a  gentle  hollow  where  in  Ifaa 
common  wild  hog  there  would  be  a  gentle  swell. 

The  orbits  are  in  the  fossil  proportionately  less,  situat-ed  Uglier, 
and  more  forward  in  the  head ;  their  horizontal  is  greater  than  ^eir 
perpendicular  diameter,  whereas  in  th^  existing  species  these aveneariy 
equal :  the  post,  orbital  apophyses  of  the  frontals  are  not .  so  aaUent, 
and  those  of  the  jugal  bones  are  less  distant  from  the  ant«aqr.of  the 
orbit  than  is  the  case  in  the  existing  species. 

Considering  the  sex  of  the  fossil  cranium,  the  s'aliency  cf  tiie 'Zygo- 
matic ak*ches  correspond  in  the  two.  species.  i 

On  reference  to  the  table  of  measurements,  it  wiU  be/ia^^athit  the 
occiput  of  the  specimen  third  in  the  table  is,  in  coasefoeo^  (f  hav- 
ing belonged  to  a  male,  larger  than  that  of  fig.  1,  Plate  >!l^0Qn?,  The 
specimen  here  alluded  to  possessing;  oMly  on^.iAoUr/^KMld'iiot  be 
introduced  into  the  foregoing-  table  of  proportions :  -fluppoiiii^;  how- 
ever, the  space  occupied  by  its  molars' to  have  been  ^  equal  to  tkat  of 
^g.  I,  Plate  XXXIV.  and  fig.  5,  Plate  B,  the  hei^t  of  tii^ oceqiut 
yields  a  proportion  of  1 .07 1 ,  which  is  very  similar  to  that  obtaiittod  for 
the  existing  species.  The  breadth  across  the  condyle  is  compavsilvely 
less  in  the  fossil;  but  the, transverse  breadth  of  the  occqnit  4l  the 
broadest  part  is  more  developed  than  in  the  exiting,  spems*.''-^*. 

No  sutures  can  be  traced  in  the  fossils.  From  tbi&^-tom^etKfjfTe^ 
marks  it  is  evident  that  in  several  respects  the  species. difirer.-''^H^p|||ian 
now  proceed  to  examine  the  dentition,  which  ptesexite  WiMr^pfppfi- 
cations  worthy  of  notice.  '        •  .       ;   ti-fW**^;- 

Upper  Jaws.  The  plane  of.  the  palate  extends  back^Viir^K  <lMlAd 
the  seventh  molars,  even  further  than  in  the  commofi  hbg,  >'     y 

The  teeth  correspond  in  number  with  those  of  the  ex^nj|f -species, 
the  incisors  being  }  canines  4-^|,  molars  } — }. 

With  exempl&rs  of  the  earlier  •stages  of-  the  dentititm  tn  the  upper 
maxillaries,  we  are  not  well  provided :  a  small  fragment^  containing 
the  3rd  and  4th  molars  but  slightly  worn,  shows  that  the  4th  milk 
tooth  resembled'  that  delineated  by  CoviEa  in  his  Plate  1 ,  fig.  6  ; 
but  the  3rd  molar,  though  composed  of  similar  parts,  is  a  little  longer 
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the  occiput  .to  the  ai^erior  extremity  of  the  intermaxiUaiiee  to  be  pro- 
portionately greater  than  in  the  foaeil. 

It  will  be  observed,  that  the  male,  with  exactly  the  same  space 
occupied  by  its  molars  as  by  those  of  the  sow,  has  a  greater  frontal  and 
parietal  breadth  of  upper  plane  of  the  head.  In  both  fossils  tihere  is* 
in  the  frontal  fdanei  a  total  absence  of  convexity :  as  this  plane 
ascends,  there  is  a  tendency  to  concavity,  in  consequence  of  the  paries 
tal  crests  being  more  strongly  marked  than  in  the. existing  specif' 
and  thus  producing  the  appearance  of  a  gentle   hollow  where  in  Ito 

•  •     • 

common  wild  hog  there  would  be  a  ^ntle  swell. 

The  orbits  are  in  the  fossil  proportionately  less,  situated' Ugher, 
and  more  forward  in  the  head ;  -their  horizontal  is  greater >  than  ^eir 
perpendicular  diameter,  whereas  in  th^  existing  species  these  are  i^eariy 
equal :  the  post,  orbital  apophyses  of  the  frontals  are  not  ao  «fe]ient, 
and  those  of  the  jug^  bones  are  less  distant  from  the  autmor.of  the 
orbit  than  is  the  case  in  the  existing  species. 

Considering  the  sex  of  the  fossil  cranium,  the  saliency  of  the^go- 
matic  al*che8  correspond  in  the  two  species.  i 

On  reference  to  the  table  of  meaauren^ents,  it  wmbe/nSMk'.thilit  the 
occiput  of  the  specimen  third  in  the  table  is,  in  consequeiM^li  hav- 
ing belonged  to  a  male,  larger  than  that  of  fig.  1,  Plate -jSOSIDnf*  The 
specimen  here  alluded  to  possessing;  ]q<ttly  on6  molar, '  iS0fii'no^  be 
introduced  into  the  foregoing-  table  of  proportions :  fKippoaing^,'  how- 
ever, the  space  occupied  by  its  molars  to  have  been  'equal  to  tkat  of 
fig.  I,  Plate  XXXIV.  and  ^g.  5,  Plate  B,  the  height  ofthle^iaetpiit 
yields  a  proportion  of  1 .07 1 ,  ^which.  is  very  similar  to  that  nbtamgd  for 
the  existing  species.  The  breadth  across  the  condyle  is  co««ipMiitflTely 
less  in  the  fossil;  but  the, transverse  breadth  of  the  occ^vt ,  ^  the 
broadest  part  is  more  developed  than  in  the  existing  ^kedMS.T.-ii^. 

No  sutures  can  be  traced  in '  the  fossils.     From  1^ 
marks  it  is  evident  that  in  several  respects  the  speeieadifiTer.*' 
now  proceed  to  examine  the  dentition;  which   presents 
cations  worthy  of  notice.  '  •     '  .'    -'•*''/»''  llS* 

Upper  Jaws.  The  plane  of.  the  palate  extends  baekw^r^i  4pdiiDd 
the  seventh  molars,  even  further  .than  in  the  commott  bt>^.  ''*  V' 

The  teeth  correspond  in  number  with  those  of  the  exiitiii|f  species, 
the  incisors  being  «  canines  {^^t*  ix^^'larB  ^ — }. 

With  exempldrs  of  the  earlier«tages  oiF-  the  dentittoii  in  the  upper 
maxiUaries,  we  are  not  well  prdv'ided:  a  sraaU  fragnient'' containing 
the  3rd  and  4th  molars  but  slightly  worn,  shows  that  the  4th  milk 
tooth  resembled- that  delineated  by  CtrviBR  in  his  Plate  1,  fig.  6  ; 
but  the  3rd  molar,  though  composed  of  similar  parts,  is  a  little  longer 
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and  more  taporing  than  the  one  in  fig.  6.  Between  this  the  initial 
step  in  the  dentition,  and  that  in  which  the  6th  mokr  is  making  it| 
appearance,  we  have  none  of  the  intervening  stages.  A  craniuni 
which  has  not  been  drawn  in  consequence  of  the  mutilation  of  all  the 
molars  except  the  5th,  shows  the  6th  tooth  in  the  act  of  cutting  the 
jaw  :  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  intermaxillary  being  broken  off, 
the  incisor  teeth  are  not  perfect,  but  by  the  fracture  the  permanent 
incisors  are  in  part  laid  open,  so  that  the  milk  ones  must  either  have 
already  fallen  or  have  been  on  the  point  of  so  doing  :  the  latter  is 
the  most  probable,  as  the  lower  jaw  of  this  cranium,  of  which  fig.  2, 
Plate  C,  is  a  representation,  has  the  first  set  of  incisors  still  in  the 
jaw,  though  much  worn ;  of  course  the  state  of  detrition  of  the  molars 
of  the  upper  corresponds  with  that  of  the  teeth  of  the  lower  jaw ;  the 
4th  molars  are  very  much  worn,  the  5th  has  commenced  to  be  in  use, 
and  the  6  th  is  showing  the  summits  of  its  collines  ;  it  appears  to  be 
during  the  progressive  wear  of  the  5th  and  the  descent  of  the  6th 
molar  that  the  milk  teeth  are  shed  and  replaced  by  the  permanent 
ones  ;  for  fig.  1 ,  Plate  B,  which  represents  the  right  half  of  a  speci- 
men, has  no  vestige  of  the  milk  teeth,  but  shows  the  permanent  mo- 
lars Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4,  and  6  unworn. 

As  the  animal  increased  in  age  and  the  7th  molar  gradually  de- 
scended, the  teeth  already  in  use  assumed  the  appearance  exhibited 
by  fig.  2,  Plate  b,  which  represents  the  left  half  of  a  fossil  upper 
jaw ;  this  and  the  foregoing  specimen,  fig.  1,  show  that  the  Ist,  2nd, 
drd,  4th,  5th,  6th  molars,  excepting  in  size,  correspond  with  those 
of  the  existing  species,  each  tooth  being  compounded  of  the  same  parts, 
even  to  the  small  external  interstitial  pillars  of  the  5th  and  6th.  The 
7th  is  in  fig.  2  quite  uutouched,  only  the  anterior  portion  of  the 
tooth  having,  in  fact,  been  exposed  ;  although  in  consequence  of  the 
breaking  away  of  the  posterior  part  of  the  specimen  the  whole  of  the 
molar  is  now  exposed.  Compared  with  a  germ  of  the  existing  species, 
it  is  found  to  be  composed  of  analogous  parts,  the  general  shape  of 
the  fossil  tooth  being  at  the  same  time  modified  in  consequence  of 
the  greater  size  to  which  the  posterior  collines  or  mamillse  attain  : 
hence  the  tooth  is  comparatively  longer  and  less  tapering. 

Fig.  5,  which  represents  the  left  half  of  a  fossil  cranium,  shows  the 
7th  molar  in  great  part  brought  into  use,  and  the  corresponding  pro- 
gress in  the  detrition  of  the  other  teeth.  In  fig.  3,  Plate  B,  which 
is  a  view  of  the  left  half  of  the  palate  of  the  cranium  fig.  I ,  Plate 
XXXIV.,  the  whole  of  the  last  molar  has  been  brought  into  use.  The 
Ist  molars  are  in  this  specimen  mutilated,  the  others  evince  the  wear 
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due  to  a  more  advanced  age  than  that  to  which  the  fossil  fig.  5  had 
arrived. 

Fig.  4  is  the  left  half  of  a  fossil  cranium,  in  which  the  two  rows  of 
teeth  have  accidentally  worn  irregularly ;  the  left  side  is  given,  being 
the  one  in  which  the  enamel  curves  of  the  last  molar  have  assumed 
forms  which,  on  comparison  with  the  foregoing  specimens,  will  be 
found  slightly  to  differ.  The  corresponding  tooth  in  the  right  maxillary 
is  both  considerably  longer  than  its  fellow,  and  bears  a  greater  simi- 
larity to  those  of  the  other  skulls.  The  canines  of  the  male  were 
large  and  ribbed  on  the  upper  surface,  but  the  fossil  upper  jaws  pre- 
senting none  perfect,  their  shape  and  direction  are  not  ascertainable  : 
a  detached  fragment  indicates  a  wear  similar  to  that  which  occurs  in 
the  tusk  of  the  wild  hog  :  from  the  lower  jaws  little  can  be  deduced^ 
fig.  3,  Plate  XXXIV.,  being  the  only  adult  one  which  possesses  the 
canines  perfect.  This  specimen  would  have  accurately  indicated  the 
wear  had  it  been  possible  to  clear  the  canine  of  a  thin  hard  coating  of 
the  matrix,  which,  though  not  sufficiently  thick  to  afifect  the  general 
shape  of  the  tusk,  conceals  the  worn,  and  does  not  allow  it  to  be  distin- 
guished from  the  unworn,  surface. 

The  canines  of  the  female  were  small,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  alveoli 
of  ^g,  3,  Plate  B. 

The  incisors  in  fig.  3,  Plate  B,  are  much  used  r  only  four  are 
visible  ;  the  matrix,  which  cannot  be  altogether  cleared  from  the  ante- 
rior of  the  palate,  probably  conceals  the  alveoli  of  the  posterior  incisors. 

Lower  jaws.  The  early  state  of  the  milk  teeth  when  the  4th  or  tri- 
partitioned  molars  is  commencing  to  be  used,  is  exhibited  in  the  frag- 
ment of  which  ^g,  1 ,  Plilte  C,  is  a  representation  ;  the  5th  molar  is 
also  here  seen  prior  to  undergoing  detrition. 

The  next  stage  exemplified  by  a  specimen,  is  that  in  which  the  5th 
is  a  little  worn  ;  the  3rd  and  4th  are  a  good  deal  so,  and  the  6th  is  just 
showing  the  tops  of  its  colli  nes ;  the  central  early  incisors  are  much 
used,  but  not  yet  shed ;  the  posterior  ones  are  already  replaced  by 
their  permanent  successors,  and  the  canine  is  showing  its  point :  this 
jaw,  as  before  remarked,  was  found  together  with  its  cranium. 

By  the  time  that  the  5th  molar  is  much  used,  and  the  6th  a  little 
so,  the  milk  teeth  are  all  cast,  and  the  permanent  ones  in  use.  Fig.  3, 
Plate  C,  exemplifies  this  step ;  here  the  7th  molar  is  h-.df  developed, 
the  2nd,  3rd,  and  4th  are  slightly  abraded ;  the  canine,  which  is  broken 
at  the  point,  rises  with  a  gentle  divergence,  and  instead  of  the  trian- 
gular section  observable  in  the  tusk  of  the  existing  species,  has  one 
nearly  elliptical,  being  only  somewhat  flattened  at  its  posterior  edge. 
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The  specimen,  not  coining  from  an  adult  animal,  affords  no  trace  of 
any  friction  having  commenced  to  take  place  between  the  upper  and 
lower  canines,  the  latter  being  intact :  in  this  respect  the  fossil  corre* 
spends  with  the  existing  species,  in  which,  to  judge  from  a  skull  in  our 
possession,  the  canines  do  not  meet  until  the  development  of  the  7th 
molar.  The  posterior  incisor  is  present  in  neither  half  of  the  jaw, — a 
circumstance  which  fig.  4  proves  to  be  accidental,  and  that  the  shape 
of  this  incisor  is  peculiar  and  distinctive.  The  central  incisors  are 
large,  and  protrude  more  horizontally  than  in  the  existing  species.  The 
right  side  has  been  crushed  towards  the  left  side  of  the  jaw,  so  that 
the  angle  formed  by  th^  two  halves  at  their  symphyses  cannot,  from 
this  specimen,  be  ascertained. 

Fig.  5  is  a  fragment  in  which  the  7th  molar  is  nearly  clear  of  the 
jaw,  and  has  its  anterior  portion  a  little  worn,  but  the  central  and  pos- 
terior parts  untouched.  Nos.  3,  4,  5,  and  6  are  of  course  in  a  more 
advanced  state  of  detrition  than  is  the  case  with  those  of  fig.  3. 

The  next  condition  illustrated  is  that  in  which  the  7th  molar  is 
completely  developed  from  the  maxillary  and  in  use ;  No.  6  is  much 
worn.  No.  5  nearly  obliterated,  and  Nos.  2,  3,  4,  and  even  No.  1,  are 
in  progpressive  wear.  Fig.  4,  which  illustrates  this  state  of  the  teeth,  is 
from  a  nearly  perfect  fossil  jaw ;  the  specimen  has  lost  the  left  condyle* 
and  has  the  parts  adjacent  to  the  right  one  broken  off,  as  shown  in 
the  profile  view  ^^,  6  ;  the  left  canine  is  snapped  off  close  by  the 
bone,  and  thus  presents  a  sectional  view :  the  left  hind  incbor,  though 
not  actually  affixed  to  the  specimen,  was  found  in  the  same  block, — a 
fact  which  in  connection  with  the  general  state  of  the  specimens, 
argues  quiet  deposition. 

The  molars  of  the  lower  jaw,  like  those  of  the  upper,  bear  a  close  re« 
semblance  to  those  of  the  existing  species ;  the  incisors  and  the  canines 
are,  as  above  noticed,  distinctive ;  and  by  reference  to  the  table  of  di? 
mansions  it  will  be  seen  that  the  symphysis  is  in  the  fossil  shorter  in 
comparison  to  the  length  of  the  jaw,  and  the  angle  formed  by  the  two 
sides  is  also  less  acute  than  in  the  common  wild  hog. 

From  the  form  of  the  cranium,  the  shape  of  the  canines  and  incisors, 
and  the  other  points  in  which  the  fossil  differs  from  the  existing 
species  of  the  country,  a  specific  difference  may  be  inferred ;  for  the 
dissimilarity,  although  less  than  that  which  occurs  between  the  Baby* 
russa,  the  Larvatus  and  the  Sus  scro/a  or  common  hog,'  is  too  re- 
markable, particularly  in  the  shape  of  the  canines  of  the  lower  jaw, 
to  admit  of  the  fossil  being  considered  as  a  mere  variety  of  the  Sus 
scro/a, 
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Besides  the  foregoing  fossil  species,  the  existence  of  another  is  in- 
dicated by  a  craniam,  of  which  fig.  6,  Plate  B,  represents  the  left  half 
of  the  palate  :  the  fossil  is  unfortunately  imperfect ;  the  molars  of  the 
right  maxillary  are  all  broken,  and  of  those  on  the  left  side  the  6th 
and  7th  are  alone  perfect.  These  are  smaller  than  the  analogous 
molars  of  the  former, — smaller  even  than  those  of  the  existing  species, 
and  also  present  other  differences  besides  those  of  leng^  and  breadth : 
their  detrition  does  not  take  place  in  the  same  manner ;  for  the  8th 
molar  is  but  little  worn,  notwithstanding  that  the  7th  is  fully  deve- 
loped ;  in  the  larger  fossil  species  the  6th  would  have  been  much 
worn  down.  The  9th  molar  resembles  in  its  tapering  form  that  of  the 
common  hog,  but  is  posteriorly  much  less  complicated,  fewer  tuber- 
cles entering  into  its  body ;  it  is  not  in  the  fossil  quite  perfect,  one  of 
the  anterior  coUines  being  broken  off :  there  is,  however,  sufficient  of 
the  tooth  to  warrant  these  remarks.  The  6th  molar  is  composed  of  the 
same  number  of  collines  as  that  of  the  common  hog,  but  these,  as 
Also  the  inner  side  of  the  tooth,  generally  are  less  channelled.  The 
head  appears  to  have ,  been  short,  for  the  nasals  gain  breadth  more 
rapidly  as  they  ascend,  and  the  anterior  extremities  of  the  channels 
from  the  foramina  on  the  frontals  are  perpendicularly  over  the  3rd, 
instead  of  being  over  the  anterior  of  the  6th  molar,  as  in  the  Sus 
scrofa.  The  occiput  being  broken  off,  the  length  of  the  head  can 
only  be  guessed  by  paying  attention   to   these  minor  considerations « 

The  above  specimen  is  the  only  one  in  our  collection  of  this  variety  ; 
we  shall  therefore  content  ourselves  with  noting  its  existence  amongst 
the  fossil  species  ;  and  in  the  event  of  further  discoveries  adding  to  its 
exemplars,  we  shall  recur  to  the  subject. 


Mcaftorements  of  Lower  Jaws. 
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Table  of  Dimensions. 


Measurements  of  the  Craaium. 


Space  occupied  by  the  7  molars,  taken 
on  mesial  line, 

Fiom  lower  edge  of  foramen  magnum 
to  anterior  extremity  of  intermaxU 

lary,  ^ 

Space  between    7th   molars   at  their 

anterior,    

Ditto  ditto,  Ist  ditto, 

Distance  from  Jst  molars  to  anterior 
extremity  of  intermaxillary,  taken  on 
mesial  line, 

Ditto  from  lower  edge  of  occipital  for- 
amen to  posterior  edge  of  7th  molars 
ditto, 

Ditto  from  summit  of  occiput  to  ex- 
tremity of  intermaxillary, 

Breadth  of  frontal  plane  at  post  orbL- 
tary  apophysis, 

Ditto  of  parietal  upper  plane  at  nar- 
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intermaxillary,    

From  anterior  of  orbit  to  point  of  post, 
orbitary  apophysis, 

Diameter  of  orbit  perpendicularly  to 
palatal  plane,   

From  point  of  post,  orbitary  apophysis 
to  lower  edge  of  Jngal^ 
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Reference  to  Plates. 

Plate  XXXIV.— Plan  and  profile  Tiewt  of  fossil  cranium,  and  plan  view  of  a 
lower  jaw. 
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B.— Series  of  half  palates  to  illustrate  dentition  of  upper  jawt. 
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Series  of  half  and  entire  lower  jawi. 
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VII. — Note  on  the  occurrence  of  Volcanic  Scoria  in  the  Southern  Pemn- 

8ula.     By  Lieut,  Nkwbold,  A,  D.  C, 

I  have  the  honor  to  present  to  the  notice  of  the  Society,  specimens 
of  a  calcareous  and  siliceous  scoria  forming  the  substance  of  a  smaU 
hill  at  Bddigunta,  near  Courtney,  about  1 1  miles  west  of  Bellary, 
This  hill  is  situated  close  to  the  road»  at  the  summit  of  a  small  pass 
over  a  range  of  hills  running  S.E.  by  which  it  is  embosomed.  Its 
apparent  height  is  about  40  feet — circumference,  420  feet. 

The  summit  is  rounded,  and  surface  partially  covered  with  long 
dry  grass ;  amid  which  project  in  every  direction  masses  of  scoria, 
passing  round  the  hill  in  almost  regular  succession  like  steps.  Towards 
the  top  the  scoria  appear  to  be  more  friable — the  base  is  cavernous, 
and  the  masses  more  vitreous  on  their  surface,  and  stalactitic  in  shape. 
The  hill  when  struck  by  a  heavy  stone  or  the  heel  of  a  booted  foot 
emitted  a  sound  as  if  hollow.  Similar  sounds  were  produced  in 
riding  a  horse  over  the  base.  I  found  two  pieces  of  the  scoria  several 
hundred  yards  from  the  spot :  it  is,  however,  probable  that  these 
may  have  been  conveyed  thence  by  the  traveller.  On  the  summit  I 
picked  up  a  piece  of  clink-stone  and  one  of  hornblende  rock  :  the 
latter  appeared  to  have  been  excavated  by  art.  Around  the  base 
masses  of  scoria  intermixed  with  the  schistose  sandstone,  greenstone^ 
and  quartz  of  the  surrounding  formation  were  strewn  together,  with 
fragments  of  trap  and  iron  ore. 

The  bed  of  the  rivulet  that  washes  the  foot  of  the  pass  I  found  to 
be  composed  of  greenstone.  A  partial  stratum  of  kankar  is  here  met 
with,  covered  with  alluvial  soil. 

The  surrounding  hills  are  greenstone  slate,  in  which  minute  scales 
of  mica  are  found  disseminated,  capped  by  a  schistose  sandstone. 
The  mound  of  scoria  has  from  a  distance  a  singular  cineritioua 
appearance,  strongly  contrasted  with  the  ferruginous  tint  of  the 
surrounding  hills.  By  many  it  has  been  thought  of  volcanic  origin, 
but  I  could  discover  nothing  like  a  crater  ;  nor  any  traces  of  lava, 
obsidian,  augite,  olivine  or  other  volcanic  matter. 

The  oldest  natives  can  give  no  account  h«w  these  scoria  were 
accumulated,  beyond  the  vague  tradition  founded  on  an  episode  in  the 
Mahabhdrat,  of  their  being  the  burnt  bones  of  a  Racsdsa  of  a  former 
age  {Dwdpar  YugJ ;  nor  am  I  aware  that  such  scoria  are  produced 
by  any  furnace  used  in  the  country  in  present  times. 

Bdchanan,  in  his  geological  account  of  the  range  of  hiUa  from 
Rajmahal  to  Burdwan,  describes  a  calcareous  matter,  in  mass,  called 
Asurhar,  or  giant's  bones. 
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The  similarity  in  the  names  given  by  the  natives  to  these  two 
substances  (Racsdsa  also  signifying  a  giant)  has  struck  me  ;  although 
Buchanan  describes  the  Rajmahal  formation  as  deposited  from 
water;  whereas  the  specimens  now  sent  appear  to  hav# undergone 
the  action  of  fire. 


P.  S.  Since  writing  the  above  1  have  received  a  letter  from  the 
President  of  the  Madras  Hindu  Literary  Society,  Cavbllt  Vbnkata 
Lachhi'a,  who  informs  me  that  there  are  mounds  of  scoria  of  a 
similar  description  at  Biidibetta  near  Chittledrug,  at  Blidihal,  in  the 
Mysore  country,  and  at  Bdditippa  in  Sdndah,  near  the  Nugger  frontier. 
Regarding  the  origin  of  these  ashes  he  gave  no  further  account  save 
the  local  traditions  ;  viz.  that  some  were  the  ashes  of  religious  sacri- 
fices performed  by  the  holy  Rishts  in  their  hermitages,  and  some  the 
funeral  piles  of  remarkable  heroes  and  other  noted  persons. 

Budigunta,  the  name  of  the  place  whence  the  specimens  sent  yon 
were  procured,  signifies  in  the  Canarese  language  the  "  hill  of  ashes." 

VIII. — Postscript  to  the   account    of  Ursitaxus  printed  in  the   19M 
Vol,  of  Researches  As,  Soc.     By  B.  H.  Hodgson,  Esq, 

.    I  have  just  procured  another  very  perfect  skull  of  the   Ursitax, 
which  exhibits  the  same  formula  of  molar  dentition  as  that  described 

4.4 

m  my  paper  or    -j;^- 

It  is  the  cranium  of  a  mature  subject,  but  less  old  than  the  preced- 
ing, and  I  am  thus  enabled  to  correct  that  portion  of  the  generic 
character  which  ascribes  an  almost  ursine  flatness  to  the  crowns  of 
the  molar  teeth. 

In  the  present  subject  the  coronal  processes  of  those  teeth  are 
distinctly  salient,  with  an  obtusely  conical  form.  A  similar  process 
rises  from  the  inner  heel  of  the  great  carnivorous  tooth,  above  ;  nor 
is  the  transverse  tubercular,  next  to  it,  wholly  without  symptoms  of 
such  a  process. 

The  generic  character  should  be  corrected  as  follows  : 

'  Cheek  teeth  -j^,  strong,  broad,  low,  and  furnished  on  the  crowns 
with  obtusely-conical  processes  :  the  tubercular  of  the  upper  jaw, 
transverse,  narrow,  sub-parallelogramic,  smaller  than  the  carnivorous 
tooth,  and  essentially  a  grinder :  no  tubercular  in  the  lower  jaw,'  et 
caet.  sicut  prius  scripta. 

It  has  been  suggested  to  me  that  our  animal  is  a  Glutton  or  a  Ratel. 
But  the  dentition  of  the  former,  according  to  the  Regne  animal,  is 

^ ;    of  the  latter  is  -^ ;  and  I  possess  several  species  of  both  con* 
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formuig'  to  those  fonnulse.  The  peculiar  dental  syatem  of  Ursitaxits 
18  in  harmony  with  other  material  peculiarities  of  structure  ;  and  the 
animal  therefore  seems  abundantly  entitled  to  generic  distinctness. 
As  to  the  species,  that  is  probably  identical  with  the  Ursns  Indicos 
of  Shaw,  the  Indian  Badger  of  Pbnnant,  and  the  Biju  of  Hindusthan, 
but  which  still  wants  (I  believe)  a  scientific  name.  I  suppose,  there- 
fore, mine  of  Inauritus  will  be  recogpaised,  unless  we  are  to  persist  in 
incumbering  the  science  with  the  vague  names  and  descriptions  of  a 
half  informed  age. 


IX. — Proceedings  of  the  Asiatic  Society. 

Wednesday  Evening,  the  Sntf  November,  1836. 

The  Honorable  Sir  Edward  Ryan^  President,  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  G.  F.  McCuNTOoH,  proposed  at  the  last  Meetings  was  balloted  for, 
and  duly  elected  a  Member. 

H.  Walters,  Esq.  C.  S.,  Dr.  J.  M.  Bramlet,  Dr.  Drummond,  Newab 
Tahawur  Juno  Behaddr,  and  Shih  Qabir  vdi'n  were  proposed  by 
Mr.  Jambs  Prinsbp,  seconded  by  Sir  Edward  Rtan. 

Dr.  Jackson  was  proposed  by  Dr.  Pbarson,  seconded  by  Sir  Edward 
Rtan. 

Read  a  letter  from  Mr.  Vincent  Trboear,  acknowledging  his  elec 
tion  as  an  associate  member. 

Read  a  letter  from  Mr.  C.  Brownlow,  returning  thanks  for  the  8o^ 
ciety's  patronage  of  the  Aiif  Leiia,  and  agreeing  to  the  etipulatioii  for 
the  deposit  of  a  file  of  the  sheets,  as  printed,  with  the  Secretary. 

Read  a  letter  from  J.  C.  C.  Sutherland,  Esq.,  Secretary  to  the  Ge- 
neral Committee  of  Public  Instruction,  requesting  to  know  at  what 
price  the  Society  would  supply  twenty-eight  copies  of  the  Ndi^adka 
and  of  the  Rdja  Tarangini,  required  for  the  use  of  the  Government  San. 
scrit  College. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Macnaohtbn  moved  that  the  books  should  be  giten  gratis  if  in- 
tended for  deposit  in  libraries,  as  the  encouragement  thus  given  to  the  study 
of  these  works  would  promote  the  sole  object  the  Society  hnd  in  view  in  csom- 
pleting  their  publication.  The  Secretary  explained  thatthey  were  required  as  dmss 
books  ;  that  the  present  application  would  doubtless  be  followed  up  by  a  con- 
Btaot  periodical  demand  for  this  and  other  works ;  that  when  he  guaranteed 
the  Society  against  any  risk  iu  undertaking  to  finish  the  suspended  Totaiaes^ 
he  calculated  on  the  necessary  school  demand  for  many  of  them  as  one  of  the 
means  of  repayment ;  and  the  prices  fixed  were  calculated  only  to  cover  the 
gross  amount  expended  in  their  completion :  he  proposed  furnishing  them  at  a 
reduced  price.  Sir  Benj.  Malkin  and  other  Members  objected  to  a  redac- 
tion of  price,  and  it  was  resolved  by  a  large  majority  that  the  ordinary  selling 
price  should  be  charged. 

The  Secretary  submitted  correspondence  with  the  Secretary  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  Public  Instruction,  relative  to  the  Oriental  works  deposited  for 
sale  at  the  London  Booksellers,  which  the  Society's  English  Af^nt 
from  a  misconception  had  authorized  to  be  transferred  to  the  Society's 
account,  and  to  be  sold  at  reduced  prices. 

The  transfer  had  been  countermanded  as  soon  as  known  ;  but  the  Committee 
refused  to  sanction  any  sales  that  might  mean  time  have  been  made  at  tlie  re- 
duced prices,  awaiting  the  report  of  the  circumstances  from  their  bookseller. 
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Rattd  «  letUr  fmok  the  ^MreUiy  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Maraeillee, 
acknowledging  receipt  of  the  Retearehea  and  Journals  presented  last 
year. 

Shah  Qabir  u'di'M  applied  to  the  Society  to  be  allowed  the  loan,  for  the 
parpoee  of  takinir  a  eepy,  of  a  very  valuHble  manacript  of  the  Koran  in 
the  Library,  depositing  950  rupees,  the  price  at  which  it  had  been  pur- 
chased by  the  Society. 

Ruoived,  that  he  should  be  pennitted  to  employ  kdtihtt  in  the  apart, 
ment  to  take  the  coi>y^  but  that  the  volume  could  not  be  lent  out  for  such 
a  purpose. 

He  also  requested  two  copies  of  the  last  three  volumes  of  the  Aiemgiri, 
'  of  which  the  three  first  volumes  had  been  supplied  gratis  to  the  SutMcram 
MndrttMHL  by  the  Education  Committee. 

Resolved,  that  this  request  be  complied  with. 

Lihraiy. 

A  letter  was  reail  from  the  Secretary  to  Government,  General  Depart, 
ment,  forwarding  for  depusit  in  the  Library  of  the  Asiatic  Society  the  un. 
dermentioned  93  volumes,  being  a  si^t  of  the  Reports  and  Pubiicaliuns  of 
the  Commissioners  of  Records,  of  which  three  copies  had  been  recently 
sent  out  (as  printed  on  the  reverse  of  the  title  page)  *'  for  perpetufd 
preservHtion  in  some  public  library  of  the  Bengal  Presidency." 

Kejiort  from  Comniiflsioii«rs  on  Public  Records,  1  vol. 

Record  Commission,  Scotland  ;  Cortevpondcnoe  of  C  P.  Coopxa,  Esq.  Se- 
crrtary  to  the  Boiird,  with  Thomas  Thomson,  Esq.  Deputy  Clerk  Regalatioa, 
1  vol. 

Reports  from  the  Commifrioners  oa  the  Public  Records  of  Ireland,  3  vols. 

La  Commission  Dm  Archives  d'Angleterre,  1  pamphlet. 

Public  Records,  the  public  ailvantagfS  of  eutrubting  the  Records  of  tlie  Ex- 
ohequer,  &c.  1  pamphlet. 

NoDsrum  Inqiiit^itioneft  in  Carea  Scaccarii,  1  vol. 

Rotuli  Hundredorum,  2  vols. 

Valor  Eccle»ia8ticus,  H  void. 

Inquisitionam  Post  Morweia  Calendarium,  4  vols. 

MatMflciipts  in  the  Harleian  Collection,  4  voU. 

Piacita  de  quo  Warranto,  1  vol. 

Domesday  Book,  2  vols. 

Domesdny  Index,  1  toI. 

Domesday  Supplement,  1  voL 

Sir  H.  Ellis*b  introduction  and  Index  to  Domesday,  2  vols. 

Plscitorum  Abbreviatio,  1  vol. 

Dnoatas  Laneastric,  2  vols.  Pars  prinu  and  secanda,  sad  Pars  quarts. 

Rotuli  Scotic,  2  vols. 
.    Rotuli  Litterarum  Claasarum,  1  vol. 

Rotali  Litterarum  Patentiun,  1  vol. 

Rotulorum  Originalium,  2  vols. 

Manuscripts  in  the  Lansdown  Collection,  1  vol. 

Inqnisitionum  in  Officio  m  Hibernia,  2  vols. 

Rotulorum  Patentium  et  Clausoram»  I  vol. 

The  Acts  of  the  ParliameDU  of  Scotland,  10  vols,  (first  volume  wantiLg.) 

Regtstrum  Magni  SigiMi,  1  vol. 

Proceedings  in  Chsncery,  3  vols. 

Calendar  to  Pleudings,  &c.  1  vol.  marked  Vol.  II. 

Feeders,  6  vols. 

Parliamentary  Writs,  4  vols. 

Letters  sur  la  Cour  de  la  Chancellerie  d*Angleterre,  1  vol. 

Letters  to  CHAaLss  PuaroN  Coopsa,  Esq.  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  Barrister  at 
Law,  on  the  appointment  of  a  Permanent  Judge  in  the  Court  of  Chansery  ia 
the  place  of  the  Lord  Chancellor ;  2  pamphlets. 
4  a 
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Snbftance  of  the  Sfieeeh  of  Cbablbb  PtrBTOw  Coopsm,  Bgq.  m  CovbmI  for 
the  IUt.  Cbablbs  Wbllbilovvb,  ia  the  euit  of  the  Attornej .General  vowi 
Sbobk,  iBstituted  in  the  High  Court  of  Chancery,  retpectiag  Lady  Hkwut's 
Fonndationt ;  1  pamphlet. 

Memoria  dn  Commisaao  dot  Arqoivoa  dn  Gran  Bretanha  dirigida  aot  Ctr- 
tonurioa  Bibliotbecariot  e  Antiquarios  de  Portugal,  pelio  que  respnta  aoa  trabt- 
tbos  e  Exames  da  mesma  Commisaad ;  1  pamphlet. 

Proceedinga  and  Ordinances  of  the  Privy  Council  of  England,  5  vols. 
Rotuli  Curiae  Regis,  2  vols. 

Rotttli  de  Oblatis  et  Finibus  in  Tnrri  Londinensi,  1  rol. 
Rotuli  Selecti  Ex  Archivis  in  Dom.  Cap.  Westm.  1  toI. 
Excerpta^  RotuHs  Finiuro  in  Tnrri  Londinensi  asserratts  Henrico  Tertio,  1  ¥oI. 
Fines  7,  Rin  I.  16  Johan,  1  toI. 
Rotuli  Normannic  in  Turri  Londinensi,  1  rol. 
Statutes  of  the  Realm,  12  toIs.  including  2  vols,  of  Index. 
Manuscripts  iu  the  Cottonian  Library,  1  vol. 
Caleodarium  Rotulorum  Patentium  in  Turri  Londinensi,  1  ¥ol. 
Calf  lidarinm  Rotulorum  Chartarnm  et  Inqoisitionum  ad  quod  damnum,  I  toL 
T-4Xatio  Brclesiastica  Angliae  et  WaIUk,  1  tuI. 

Read  a  letter  from  Mr.  H.  A.  Horneman,  forwarding  for  presentation 
a  copy  of  the  first  numlier  of  the  Numismatic  Journal,  on  belialf  of  Mr. 
Jons  YoKOB  Akbrmak,  F.  S.  A.  the  Editor. 

Meteorolo^cal  Register  for  September,  1836,  was  presented  bjf  tks 
Surveyor  Genera!, 

Se<K>nd  Annual  Report  of  the  Statistical  Society  of  London,  praeented 
by  Dr.  D,  Stewart, 

Literary  and  Antiquities, 
Read  s  letter  from  H.  T.  Prini(Bp,  Esq.  Secretary  to  the  Government 
of  India,  General  Department,  forwarding  copy  of  a  report  furnished  to 
the  Government  of  Bombsy  from  Colonel  CnBrfNer,  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  Euphrates  expedition,  in  its  various  departments. 

[Ti>e  substance  of  this  report  is  published  below.] 
A  memoir  on  the  Antiquities  of  Buniian  was  submitted  by  Mr.  Tbb. 
VEiiTAir,  on  the  part  of  Mr.  C.  Masson. 

The  same  member  presented  al^o  a  notice  hy  Munshi'  Mohan  La*!., 
of  Uch  Sherify  h  to  wo  near  the  junction  of  the  five  streams  in  the  Panjdt, 
celebrated  as  the  place  of  sepulture  of  many  Mahommedan  saints. 

Mr.  S.  G.  Hkatly  presented  through  Dr.  Corbtn,  the  first  of  a  series 
of  mathematical  essays  on  the  use  of  functions  in  geometrical  analysis* 

PhysicaL 
A  large  fossil  fragment  of  the  acetabulum  of  an  elephant  was  presented 
by  Dr.  Spilsbcrt,  found  by  him  at  Stgouni,  the  place  where  Captain 
Slbeman  discovered  the  first  indications  of  the  Nerbudda  fossils. 

Brigadier  Anhurev,  Engineers,  presented  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Swarsif. 
BAM,  some  incrusted  petrifactions  of  leaves  from  the  calcareous  aprinn 
in  the  Dchra  Dun. 

A  specimen  of  the  red-billed  parrot  (Peittacus  Sinensis  J  was  presented 
by  Dr.  Buruni,  and  a  woodpecker  by  the  curator,  both  mounted  in  the 
museum. 

The  Secretary  read  the  following  extract  of  a  private  letter  from  Or. 
W.  Griffith,  dated  Sadiya,  Assam,  18th  Oct. 

"  I  have  much  pleaaure  in  informing  you  that  I  have  lately  completed  tho 
arrangement  of  the  collections  of  the  Musci  and  Hepatic*  made  daring  oar  k 
depu'ation  into  Assam.  The  collection  of  the  former  amounts  to  154  specii 
or  to  about  an  eighth  of  the  whole  known  number.  It  includes  tweaty.sev 
genera,  of  which  I  have  ventured  to  characterise  two  as  new.  That  of  Hepatii 
indades  forty-eight  species,  of  which  thirtj-one  belong  to  JMnyermmmmm 
alone,  and  ten  genera,  of  which  five  appear  to  be  new.  Almost  the  whole  of 
both  these  collections  were  made  by  mjielf  on  the  Khasiya  Hills  between  Chur^ 
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rm  Pumfi  «nd  Nunilow,  and  wUhSs  a  period  of  soTen  weeks.  Both  tiMfe  orders 
have  hitherto  been  almost  totally  neglected  by  Indian  Botanists  ;  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  few  that  have  been  described  seem  to  have  been  sent  from 
Nip6l  by  the  Honorable  Mr.  Garden  an.  Heace»  owing  to  the  impossibility  of 
obtaining  advice,  and  as  my  situation  obviously  precludes  me  at  present  from 
coDsnlting  the  requisite  authorities,  I  have  determined  on  sending  the  MSS.  and 
drawings  to  BngUnd,  sccompanied  with  a  complete  series  of  both  collections. 
By  the  adoption  of  this  plan  the  stability  of  my  very  nnmerona  new  species  will 
easily  be  determined*.*' 


X.—A  General  Statement  qfihe  Uthore  and  proeeedinpe  qfthe  Expedition  to  the 
Muphratee,  under  the  command  of  Colonel  CHaaNST,  Royal  Artillery ^  F.R.8. 

The  object  of  the  present  communication  is  not  to  anticipate  the  interest 
which  must  be  felt,  and  especially  by  the  members  of  the  Geographical  Society, 
as  well  as  other  public  bodies,  not  only  in  the  progress  of  the  Expedition  to 
the  Euphrates,  bnt  also  in  the  results  obtained  to  science  and  general  know- 
ledge ;  for,  to  render  these  of  sny  real  value,  they  must  be  accompanied  by  the 
details  of  the  mesns  by  which  they  were  acquired.  It  is  rather,  therefore,  with 
a  view  to  the  exhibition  of  how  those  means  have  been  hitherto  applied,  and 
bow  the  capabilities  of  the  Expedition  have  been  directed,  that  the  present 
statement  is  made ;  not,  however,  omitting  those  details  which  a  brief  notice  of 
this  kind  will  admit,  when  touching  upon  the  labour,  the  progress,  and  the  pre- 
sent condition  of  the  enterprise  itself. 

The  voysge  to  Malta  from  Liverpool  occupied  a  period  of  twenty-nine  da]rs,  a 
great  part  of  which  time  was  taken  up  in  working  out  the  details,  and  consolidating 
the  original  plans  of  our  commander.  Among  the  scientific  labours,  indepen- 
dently  of  questions  of  general  navigation  and  drilling  the  men,  were  the  rating 
of  the  chronometers,  observations  in  meteorology,  the  temperature  of  the  sea» 
and  researches  in  natural  history. 

At  Malta,  some  time  wss  devoted  to  the  determination  of  the  intensity  of 
magnetic  forces,  and  the  amount  of  the  dip  of  the  needle.  The  cylinders 
need  for  the  former  experiments  consisted  of  two  ))air  that  had  been  tried  by 
Captain  Sabinb  in  Limeriek,  and  another  obtained  through  the  kindness  of 
Professor  Llotd,  T.  C.  D.  and  tried  at  Dublin  previous  to  departure.  The 
whole  set  being  subsequently  experimented  upon  in  London  by  Lieut.  Mvbprt, 
R.  E.  snd  also  at  Liverpool. 

An  exploratory  tour  was  also  made  in  the  interior  of  the  islands,  Malta  and 
Gaia,  with  the  view  of  recogaising  in  a  general  way  their  geological  structure 
and  natural  productions.  Some  fossil  shells  of  interest  were  obtained,  also  the 
plants  of  the  season  (March),  and  some  species  t»elonging  to  the  classes  Tunicata, 
Aealeppa,  Malaeodermm  and  Polypi, 

During  the  stay  at  Malta,  Colonel  Chbsnbt  was  much  occupied  with  the 
general  objecta  of  the  Expedition,  more  particularly  about  the  construction 
of  flat  boats.  The  Oeorge  Canning  had  been  separated  from  the  Aldan  Steamer 
her  consort,  by  rude  weather,  off  Cork,  and  it  was  found  impossible  to  remedy 
this  loss  at  the  Mediterranean  station  ;  but  the  Admiral,  Sir  Josias  Rowlbt, 
allowed  the  Columbine  sloop  to  accompany  the  Expedition  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Oronte$i  and  there  was  certainly  every  reason  to  rqoice  in  this  arrangement ;  for 
not  only  was  the  George  Canning  taken  in  tow  by  the  brig  at  all  times  when 
the  weather  permitted,  but  Commander  Hbndbrson  and  his  officers  secured 
the  gratitude  of  every  member  of  the  Expedition^  by  the  most  efficient  and 
zealous  services  in  landing  the  stores. 

The  difficulties  and  opposition  to  the  landing  of  the  stores  are  already  known 
from  the  various  reports  that  have  reached  England.  Success  was  only  obtained 
here  in  the  first  instance  by  the  bold  step  of  an  immediate  landing  without  a 
reference  to  the  authorities  of  the  country,  and  by  exposing  and  remonstrating 

*  We  hope  soon  to  receive  from  the  Tea  Committee  some  account  of  Dr. 
Griffith's  previous  labors.  We  hear  that  the  several  reports  of  Dr.  WaLlich, 
Pr.  Griffith,  and  Dr.  McClblland  have  been  some  time  sent  in.^Eo. 
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in  the  second,  against  Che  system  of  rabterfiige  carried  on  by  the  Syrian  GoTenv- 
ment  towards  tlte  eipedition ;  and  its  commrader  mited  Ibrabim  Pacba  a< 
Tyip^H,  in  the  hope  of  persnading^liim  to  give,  at  least  for  a  time,  that  assistanoe 
whir.h  had  been  promised  unreservedly  by  the  Viceroy  himself. 

The  connexion  lietween  the  George  Cmtninff  and  the  ahore  having  been 
«stablis)ied  by  means  of  an  hawser  eitending  from  the  ship  aeroas  the  bar  of 
the  &rofi/4t,  a  distance  of  1200  yards,  parties  were  sent  on  shore  froas  the 
Cohimbine  and  George  Ctmrning  with  tents  for  their  accommodntion,  and  the 
disembarkation  was  carried  on  with  such  spirit  and  activity,  that  the  site 
designated  as  "  Amelia  Uep6t**  soon  became  a  little  camp  with  a  Tery  mixed 
aspect,  re)>1ete  with  bustle  and  useful  occupation.  The  bar  at  the  month  of  the 
'  river  was  at  times  fhrncerovs,  end  on  one  occasion  Commander  Hxndbkson  wi& 
his  boat's  crew  narrowly  esca|>ed  a  watery  grave. 

The  observatory  being  now  fixed,  Lieoteoant  Mubpbt  appKed  himself  tons, 
tronomical  observations^  more  es|>ecialiy  wiih  the  &ne  transit  iBstnunent  thnt  had 
come  nut  with  the  Expedition.  The  survey  was  soon  ufter wards  began  under 
.  Lieutenant  Mv&pby,  Mr.  Thomson,  and  Mr  Strnbowsb,  (who  was  sent  by 
the  Admiral)  at  LaHmquia  (l^iodicea),  but  was  limited  to  a  determination  of  tlie 
outline  of  the  coast  with  its  soundings,  and  au  examination  uf  tlie  coast  itself. 
Mr.  AiNSWOBTH  also  accompanied  the  party  for  purposes  of  natural  history. 
The  sites  of  Hermcleum  and  Poeaidium  were  recognised.  On  their  retnm  aa 
excursion  was  made  to  the  summit  of  Pliny's  wonder,  Mtmnt  Caetima  or  Gebei, 
.  The  succession  of  the  various  forms  of  vegetation  was  noted.  The  party  bivo«iack- 
ed  near  the  summit,  on  which,  April  28thy  there  still  remained  some  patches  of 
snow.  The  results  given  by  the  Barometer^  which  was  observed  at  Tsrions 
heights,  compared  with  a  register  kept  at  the  same  time  by  Mr.  £dbn  in 
the  Dep6t,  coincided  closely  with  those  obtained  trigcinometrically  by  Mr. 
MuBPHY,  snd  which  gave  for  the  elevation  above  the  sea  5318  feet.  Bwt 
this  mountain,  notwithstanding  its  great  height,  is  entirely  composed  of  anpra- 
cretaceoua  limestonr s,  characterised  by  cones  and  cerithii.  At  its  north-eaaterm 
foot  is  sn  extensive  deposit  of  highly  crystalline  gypsum,  sod  to  the  sowth- 
east  diallage  rocks  and  serpentines  break  through  the  same  fonnstionsy 
accompanied  by  lacustrine  marlesand  siliceous  liuiestones. 

On  tiie  21ith  of  April,  a  party  consisting  of  Lieutenant  Muhpby,  Mr.  Ainb- 
woBTB,  and  Mr.  Thomson,  left  the  Oroniet  in  a  coutitry  boat  to  commenoe  the 
survey  of  the  Gnlph  of  Scamderoon  and  its  neighbouring  shores.  The  first  points 
visited  were  Areone  and  Rkoeat.  An  ascent  wss  then  made  to  Gtbel  Kaueriet^ 
on  which  they  bivouacked.  Next  came  SeandermooHt  and  i^  its  neighbourhood 
Jacob's  Well,  the  site  of  Myritmdroe  ;  to  the  south,  the  pass  of  Ikflwn,  gites  of 
Syria  (Ptolrmy),  Anuauan  Crs/M(STBABO),  a  defile  in  the  mountains  aepantiBg 
the  Amanue  from  the  JKAoMS,  and  leading  from  MyrUmdroe  into  the  plan  of 
Aniioch  or  Vmk, 

To  the  north  the  remaioa  of  a  marble  gate  way,  commonly  csHed  Joaas' 
Pillars,  (Ct/tcia  Gates  of  Ptolkmy,  CI.  Cubtiub  and  Arbian  0  this  wss 
the  midnight  halt  of  Albxandkb.  The  description  of  Zknopbon  refers  U»  a 
narrow  place  contiguous  to  the  sea  \  that  of  Abrian  to  the  ascent  of  the  hills 
that  shut  up  tiie  same  plain  contiguous  to  the  eea.  The  latter  applies  itself 
distinctly  to  these  ruins.  Half  a  mile  north  of  the  Cilician  Gates,  is  the  river 
Markoteaye  (Kereua),  and  beyond  a  wall  terminating  in  the  sea  with  a  tower. 
At  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  the  Kernu  passes  between  two  walls  near  the 
village  of  Merkete.  This  is  the  wall  and  gates  of  Zknophon.  They  ere  builc 
of  stone.  Farther  north  is  Byat  (Baias  Anton.  Itiiier.  Myrci^ndroe  of  Williams* 
Geography  of  ancient  Asia)  and  there  are  several  populous  villages  between  3yes 
and  the  luum  (PiuuruM),  At  a  subsequeut  period,  in  company  with  Colonel 
CsKSNiiY,  thi«  river  was  examined  in  detail,  as  alao  the  ruins  of  a  comdderable 
town  near  some  hills  which  enclosed  the  Issic  plain  to  the  north-west — the 
Giaour  Dayhf  or  Amantia,  being  the  east  pass  of  Dariub,  Armenian  Gates  of  Ab- 
BiAN  i  the  whole  corresponding  closely  with  the  laiit  mentioned  author's  de- 
scription. Where  the  gulph  runs  to  the  west,  there  are  ruins  of  forts,  easiles  and 
gateways.  From  thence  proceeding  north-west  by  Kurd  Kulae  (WolPs  ears) 
(Jordeguiea  of  D'Anville  and  Rxnkell)  to  Miniii  (JdesisJ  at  a  pass  through 
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low  hint  of  ttftdstoiiCt  are  the  renaiDt  of  a  road  and  archway  cmittraetad  In 
part  of  flandfltona,  bnt  ehiafly  of  polygonal  maaaea  of  haaalt  and  Uval,  which  no 
donbt  have  given  riao  to  ita  nane,  Dewtir  Kapim^  Iron  Gate,  and  Kara  Kapom, 
Black  Gate, — th«  Armenian  Gatea  of  Ptol«mt  ;  Amanieae  Pfks  of  Colonel 
LvACS  ;  Upper  Armenian  Gatea,  Rvnnbll  ;  THmour  KapoHf  or  the  Gate  of  Ta* 
merAme,  (Mecca  itinerary  by  Geographical  Society  of  Paria.)  Prom  hence  the 
party  viaited  Afat(^ff4i)  the  mouthf  of  the  Jihoun  (Pyramna),  where  an  intereating 
examination  toolc  place  of  the  progreaa  of  alluvinl  depoaita.  The  moat  weaterly 
point  reached  waa  Karadoik,  the  aite  of  Mallnc  and  Mcfmnut.  The  whole  of 
the  party  being  eicic,  the  pasa  of  By/an  waa  the  only  poaition  examined  on  th0 
return  to  Antioch, 

To  the  nf>ighbonrhood  of  Amelia  DepAt,  the  pointa  of  moat  infcereat  were  the 
coorae  of  the  Orontet,  examined  by  Lieutenant  Clxatbland,  Meaars.  Eocw, 
Chablswood,  and  FiTzJAMia  ;  and  the  raina  of  Scluda  Pieria  alao  made  the 
object  of  intereating  reaearclira.  Abont  the  same  time,  variona  other  under- 
takinga  were  in  progresa.  The  gentlemen  already  named,  in  conjunction  with 
Meaara.  HacroR  and  BntL,  were  in  turna  employed  on  different  pointa,  repair, 
ing  and  widening  the  road  from  the  month  of  the  Orontec  to  Aniioeh  /  a  work  of 
eonaiderable  labonr,  especially  in  making  the  forda  over  the  rivera  practicable 
for  waggona.  Captain  Ebtcoout  and  Dr.  Staunton  had  gone  on  a  journey 
of  remonstrance  to  the  Civil  Governor  of  Syria  at  Z)amiifetit,-^viaiting  aa  they 
retnrne<i  BmaUiec  and  the  cedara  of  Lebanon,  lieutenant  Lynch  waa  emptoyad 
in  improving  the  line  of  route  from  Antiock  by  JDjegcr  haded  to  Sir ;  and,  laatly, 

Lieutenant  Cockbobn  waa  employed  (after  Captain  BaTCOUUT'a  viait  to 
RBacBfD  Pacha  at  JHarhek)  in  throwing  up  aome  nligbt  field  worka,  and  con- 
atrncting  alipa  at  a  apot  aelected  for  this  purpoae,  1^  milea  below  Bir  on  the 
right  bank,  and  now  called  Port  William. 

To  avoid  the  miachievoua  effect*  of  idleneaa,  aa  well  aa  to  carry  the  heavy 
weighta  to  Aniioeh  by  water  (when  denied  all  otiier  local  means  by  Govem- 
nient)y  the  Tigrie  waa  pnc  together  on  the  Oron^er  during  the  month  of  May 
aa  a  working  ahell,  in  which  state  she  waa  steaming  experimentally,  when  the 
Pacha  withdrew  his  outward  oppoaition  on  the  3d  of  June.  Towards  tlie  mid- 
dle of  that  month  ctnnmenced  the  dispateh  of  the  light  atorea  on  camels  and 
nnlca.  and  towarda  ita  cloae  aome  train  a  of  waggons*  paaaed  through  Aniioeh 
oarrying  heavy  weights,  but  this  being  found  a  dilatory  operation,  the  water 
eommnnieation  waa  looked  to  once  more,  along  a  new  line  which  promiaed  many 
advantages.  The  Oronteei  the  Lake  of  Aniioeh,  and  the  Kara-eon,  were,  there- 
fore, examined ;  and  upon  the  reporte  and  maps  thus  obtained,  the  Commander 
ordered  a  0epdt  (the  2d)  to  be  formed  at  Goozel  Burge^  *'  pretty  tower,"  a 
village  on  the  Orontee  3  milea  above  Aniioeh,  when  the  infinite  variety  of  hm- 
teriei,  including  the  more  ponderoua  objecta,  auch  aa  boilera,  the  eight  aectiona 
(into  which  the  Tigrie  had  been  divided,)  diving  bells,  &c.  were  to  he  put  on 
rafts,  flat  boata,  and  pontoona,  in  order  to  be  transported  by  the  Orontee  into 
Xem-soo,  (black  water,)  and  along  this  navigable  atream  into  the  Lake  On^a 
Dengia  fwhlte  sea,)  keeping  along  ito  western  side  on  account  of  the  deeper 
water,  and  ultimately  ascending  the  Uitra  Kara^eoo  to  a  apot  called  Moorad 
Pacha,  near  the  Village  of  Ouie  Baehee,  **  head  of  the  watera,"  a  little  beyond 
the  junction  of  the  Aswad  and  Yagra  rivera,  the  whole  diatanee  being  fourteen 
bonra  from  Oooxel  Surge,  The  abundant  spring  called  Gnle  Pachee  issues  out  of 
a  paeudo-volcanic  mound  riaing  out  ot  the  plain.  The  Bridge  of  Moorad  Pa- 
cha ia  chiefly  a  causeway  resting  on  the  soil,  but  in  parte  anpported  by  arohea, 
and  croaaing  that  part  of  the  plain  of  Umk  which  is  most  liable  to  be  inundated, 
for  a  diatanee  of  about  three  milea.  Thia  plain  ia  inhabited  by  paatoral  and  No- 
made  Turcomans  living  in  tente,  who  are  a  quiet  people.  The  ancients  appear  to 
have  known  in  this  tract  the  rivera  Oinaparaa,  Arcenthus,  Labotaa,  Ufrenus, 
and  the  ditch  of  Meleagms.  The  actual  fluente  of  the  Lake  are  the  Aiwad, 
or  Aeond,  the  Yagra  (uniting  to  form  the  Kara-eoo)  the  Aphreen  traversing 
the  CyrrliestecR,  the  rivulet  of  Hareem  and  the  Orontee,  but  the  first  mentioned 
bare  various  tributaries  to  the  north,  with  different  appellations.    On  the  road 

*  Twenty -seven  vehicles  of  different  kinds  were  constructed  at  Amelia  Depdt, 
and  there  were  thirty-three,  including  the  artillery  waggons,  from  England. 
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to  the  Ttllfly  of  tlie  Apkreen  are  tome  Thermal  iprioge,  El  Haatnem,  **  the 
Baths/'  isfliiing  at  the  point  of  junction  of  plutonie  rocks  with  tertiary  dolo- 
mites. The  waters  of  these  springs  are  aaid  to  have  origuiated  with  different 
earthqoakes,  and  present  corresponding  diffarenoea  of  temperature. 

It  is  a  distance  of  about  111  miles  across  the  so  ealied  '*  Syrian  OeKrt"  from 
Moorad  Pacha  to  Port  William.  The  first  part  of  it  is  hilly  bat  not  infertile» 
between  El  Hammam  and  Agon,  or  Arsaoe  Mcnnisa  of  AaL  Itinerary  (MSS« 
of  Colonel  CBaaMET).  The  second  part  from  A»u§  to  Port  William  ie  for  dm 
most  part  levels  at  the  best  nodnlating,  containing  the  Tslieya  of  the  Komk^ 
(Chains)  and  the  Sqfour,    These  plains  nre  every  where  fertile,  for  the  moat 

5 art  cultivated,  and  abounding  in  populous  Tillages,  consisting  of  Fellah  Araba, 
lords,  Turkish  tribea,  and  mixed  races,  possessing  bollocks  in  great  abundanoa 
along  the  whole  of  the  direct  line  which  paased  a  little  way  aouthward  of  Amiak^ 
the  ancient  Antiochea  ad  Taurum,  and  now  a  garrisoned  town  of  large  aia« 
and  some  commercial  importance. 

The   general  arrangements  for  the  transport  were,  that  Lientenaat  Cz,nATB« 
LAND  and  Mr.  Chaklbwood  were  to  carry  the  boilers,  &c.  to  GootelBurgt,  from 
whence  they  were  to  proceed  under  Mr.  PirzJAMns  to  Mowad  Paeka  by  water, 
to  be  conveyed  from  tlience  to  Port  William  by  Captain  Estcouat,  aasiated  by 
Mr.  Eden  ;  and  as  there  was  a  line  of  waggons  connecting  the  boata  with  the  sea 
en  one  side,  and  to  the  Euphratea  on  the  other,  the  three  portiona  of  the  grand 
line  were  simultaneously  in  operation «  and  also  a  fourth,  Tia.  camels  and  mulaa, 
carrying  the  light  stores  direct  from  Amelia  Dep6t  to  Per/  WiUUm  by  the  Am- 
tioch  route  through  LjezwHftdid*,    At  first  every  thing  went  on  well,  and  pro- 
miaed  a  rapid  conclusion.  lieutenant  Clbavslamd  obtained  bullocks  with  a  mo-. 
derate  degree  of  difficnlty,  and  his  ingenuity   and   peraereranoet  did  the  rest 
by    removing    every  thing   to   Cfoojle   Burge,  where    they  were  aucoeaeively 
embarked  for  Moorad  Pmeka  /  bnt  here  things  were  immediately  at  a  stand  still, 
and  although  the  strongest  orders  (in  appearance)  were  conatantly  isaaed  by 
Ibhahim  Pacha,  very  few  bullocks  could  be  obtained  even  at  the  higheat  pri- 
eea  by  Captain  Estcoubt,  whose  unwearied  efforta  could  only  secure  the  taata. 
Using  but    ingenious   result  of  an  abuadance  of   buUocka  along  the   wbolfl 
line,  ejte^i  thtfini  amd  Uut  sUgei ;  conaequently  the  boilers  which  had  remnijn- 
ed  for  ten  or  twelve  weeks  on  their  carriages,  might  have  continued  at  M^ormd 
Paeha  until  now,  if  we  had  not  exerted  ouraelves  to  bring  them  on,  one  at  n  tinM« 
with  our  own  horsea,  instead  of  bringing  on  a  number  of  the  heavy  weighta  at  the 
aame  time  with  the  bullocks ;  and  the  result  waa,  that  the  ofiioeri  and  men  had  to  toil 
along  the  great  line  of  route  from  Moorad  Pmohttt  exposed  for  months  to  the  greet 
heats  of  noon,  the  chills  of  night,  and  to  the  baneful  effecta  of  what  Huiibox.]»t 
expressively  calls    an  extreme    climate,  the    thermometer    being  aa  high   •• 
110®  in  the  shade,  (July)  and  as  low  as  8*  in  the  winter,  during  which  aonae  of  the 
boilers  were  flooded,  and  the  diving-bell  actually  lost  in  an  extenaive  aheet  of 
water  near  El  Hammam.    This  had  been  in  all  Ukelihood  the  original  object  of 
the  Paeba,  and  the  EuphrtUu  being  already  complete,  buliocka.  were  gtren  to 
perform  the  impossible  (aa  was  thought),  task,  of  bringing  on  the  Tifri^  boiloTBt, 
which  were  warped  out  of  the  lake  by  manual  labor,  and  ultimately  taken  to 
Port  William  by  Lieatenant  Clbav bland,  Mesars.  Edbn,  Ckarlbwooo  mmik 
Hbctob,  the  only  officers  in  the  Expedition  then  effective.     Not  one  indi- 
vidual officer  or  man  employed  on  this  enterprise  escaped  at  lease  one-aeiiotaa 
illneaa,  nor  is  it  at  all  surprising  that  8ome§  fell  victima  to  triala  ao  long  eonti* 
nued,  and  to  a  climate  so  often  replete  with  morbid  miasma  as  Moorad  Paickm^ 
the  worst  of  the  stetiona  :  yet  the  malaria  only  proved  fatal  when  other  csioaoo 
combined  to  render  it  so ;  nor  need  the  splendid  scenery,  nor  the  nagnifioent 

*  Eight  hundred  and  forty-one  camels  and  160  mules  were  employed  in  all,  nnd 
the  greater  part  of  these  caravans  were  stopped  on  the  froatier  by  the  Pacha,  in 
order  to  cause  delay  by  forcing  us  to  bring  others  from  the  Sultan's  territory. 

f  In  addition  to  pullles,  &c.  the  boilers  were  actually  moved  up  the  hills  indi 
by  inch  with  jack  screws  by  Mr.  Charlkwood  and  Lieutenant  CLBAVBt.AWD. 

X  Mr.  Hbctob  found  the  diving  bell  by  meana  ot  long  ptrtes,  and  then  roUod  Ik 
under  water  for  tiie  most  part  half  a  mile  to  its  carriagee, 

%  Seven  men  of  the  Expedition  and  one  workman* 
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elimate  otSfrU,  be  approached  witb  femr,  for  iu  malaria  is  not  a  pestileiioe,  and 
the  circQHittaDces  under  which  tho  Expedition  was  placed,  toiling  on  lakes  and 
riTerSy  dwelling  in  the  marah,  with  aluDOst  reckless  exposure  to  the  saa  of  the 
day,  followed  by  the  dew  of  the  ifight,  require  a  separate  consideratioa ;  and 
porhaps  the  surprise  will  then  be,  that  a  greater  fatality  did  not  occur  amongst 
a  body  of  men  (about  85),  in  general  unseasoned,  during  the  laborious  and  almost 
unexampled  transport  of  two  large  iron  Teasels,  which,  thanks  to  the  care  of  all, 
have  since  been  set  op*,  and  are  now  steaming  with  their  boilers,  engines,  &c. 
qnite  as  safe  and  eren  more  perfect  in  their  working  details  than  when  sent  out 
of  the  maker* s  hands  at  lAverpooly  notwithstanding  a  long  journey,  with  all  the 
difficulties  which  could  be  thrown  in  the  way  by  the  Local  GoTernment  un- 
derhand. 

Previous  to  taking  medical  charge  at  the  station  at  Moorad  Pacha,  Mr. 
AiMSWOKTH  had  maile  an  examination  of  the  less  frequented  countries  imme- 
diately-south of  Aniioch.  He  crossed  the  mountains  at  Beit  Bl  Mate  (the 
Daphne  of  Pocockr,)  and  entered  forests  which  covered  a  great  bnsin  of  tertiary 
rocks  chiefly  cerithia  limestone,  silicious  limestone  and  lacustrine  marles,  with 
gypsum  every  where  broken  up  and  dislocated  by  serpentines  and  diallage  rocka* 
It  is  only  in  the  Talley  of  Antioch,  that  the  Pliocene  formations  shewed  them- 
selves, and  enabled  Mr.  A.  to  determine  the  period  of  the  elevation  of  the  plutonio 
rocks  of  the  silico-magnesian  series.  From  LaUaquiat  he  followed  Maun- 
drbi.l'8  route  by  the  country  of  the  Mtaronitei  and  bebel  Kraad,  the  northern 
prolongation  of  the  Antarian  mountains,  and  by  the  vallej  of  Bedame,  rich  in 
scammony  Ceonvolvuine  seammoniaj  to  that  of  the  Oronttt^  which  he  joined  at 
J>feier  Shogher,  the  Lariua  of  Gossclin,  and  Seleueut  Beiui  of  D'Anyillb.  A 
Roman  road  led  to  Koalat  el  Medyk,  where  are  ruins  of  a  highly  ornamental 
character.  Part  of  the  town  is  enclosed  io  an  ancient  castle  sitnate  on  a  hill } 
the  other  ruins  lie  in  a  plain  part  of  a  strong  wall,  and  an  archway  still  exist,  and 
also  the  remains  of  a  temple.  In  the  adjoining  lake  are  the  celebrated  black 
flsh,  the  sources  of  a  disinnt  commerce,  which  were  recognized  to  be  the  Afa* 
eroptertmotnt  magur  of  naturalists.  From  Medyk  he  visited  the  little  centre  of 
primitive  Chiistianity  in  the  mountains  of  BmHu  and  Bdtip^  abounding  in  monu- 
ments of  a  then  new  hierarchy,  returning  subsequently  by  the  borders  of  the 
great  plain  to  Antioeh, 

At  this  period,  Angust  1835,  Lieutenant  Murpht  commenced  the  grand  lino 
of  levels  which  was  to  be  carried  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Euphrates»  withr 
reference  to  canals,  and  many  other  objecta  of  deep  intereat  connected  with 
aoience  and  calculated  to  encourage  this  extensive  work. 

Many  obstacles  occurred  at  first ;  prolonged  malaria  had  unfitted  all  for  expo- 
sure to  the  sun.  Lieutenant  Cockbuemb  and  Mr.  Thomson  after  a  short  exer- 
tion were  both  laid  up.  Lieutenant  Mubpht  was  also  seriously  ill.  Ultimately 
after  another  beginning,  the  last  mentioned  industrious  oficer  left  for  Port 
WUIiamy  where  he  was  required  in  the  observatory,  and  levelling  waa  continued 
by  Mr.  Tbtombon,  who  has  just  completed  this  important  part  of  the  original 
pinB. 

Nearly  at  the  same  time  a  party  composed  of  Lieutenant  Lynch,  his  brother, 
Mr.  Staunton,  aad  Mr.  Elliot,  set  out  on  a  mission  of  a  friendly  and 
conciliatory  nature  to  the  Arabs.  They  visited  the  tribes  of  Welds,  Aniia,  Geesa, 
the  Bore-stpahi  and  some  of  the  Turcomans,  from  all  of  whom  they  met  a 
fav<Hmble  reception.  The  Anisa  alone  shewed  a  doubtful  disposition,  and  the  Bore- 
sipabi,  one  of  their  tributaries,  wounded  one  of  the  servants  sererely.  This- 
hostility  did  not,  however,  appear  to  be  directed  against  the  ExpeiUtion  so 
much  as  with  the  view  of  plundering  those  gentlemen  who  had  Tentnred  amongst 
them,  and  the  Sheikh  immediately  ofPeredhto  compromise  the  matter  by  presents, 
which  were  deolined  as  a  matter  of  policy,  in  the  hope  that  an  unsettled  affair  of 
blood  may  tend  to  keep  the  Anisa  in  better  order  as  regards  their  future  inter- 
course with  the  Expedition. 

In  the  early  part  of  January  last,  Colonel  CHasirnY  left  his  bed,  and  was  ac- 
tually put  on  hts  horse  to  prosecute  a  scientific  journey  to  the  TVmriff ,  and  part  of 

*  The  labor  fell  chiefly  upon  Captain  Estcoubt  of  the  43d  Light  Infantry,  Lieut. 
Cx<baykjuand,  Messrs.  Edbn,  Charlewood  and  FitsJambs,  R.  N. 
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Mimor.  He  wm  aooonpuueii  by  Ltoatonaiit  M vkpbt  and  Mr.  Aurswosra, 
both  iovalidt ;  also  Mr.  Stauitton.  The  party  proceeded  by  Amtak  to  KiUit^ 
•ad  thence  to  the  Eastern  acclivities  of  the  Anumu$^  ia  the  parallel  oi  the  hnut 
bal  BO  passage  could  be  effected  at  that  season  of  the  year.  Repelled  to  the 
soath,  the  mountains  were  passed  by  Pa^rae,  through  the  Detlas  pass,  to  Sbsa- 
dero&n,  from  whence  the  party  proceeded  by  the  Cilician  Gates  and  Bjras  to  the 
plain  of  the  Istut.  Sufficient  time  having  been  devoted  to  the  examination  of 
^he  rarious  qnestioos  of  historical  geography,  connected  with  this  most  interest- 
ing district,  the  great  road  towards  Cotutaniinoph  was  followed  by  Demur 
K^^f&m  to  Kmrd  Kulae^**  the  Wolf's  ear,"  (Jardiqaiea)  and  by  the  plain  of 
TaekoJtour  (Ha,  **  the  valley  of  the  ditch."  Crossing  the  Ge$&l  Bin^mr,  the 
mountain  of  the  light,  bearing  on  its  rocky  summit  to  the  north*  Skak  Merar^ 
"  the  Castle  of  the  Serpent,*'  and  along  the  left  bank  of  the  Jik<fUM,  B^tkmt  see. 
**  the  river  of  the  world,"  to  Iftttit ,  the  ancient  Mopsueslia,  now  almost  in  rains, 
bnt  once  (like  Tarsus)  one  of  the  chief  cities  of  CiUeia.  From  Hiati*  the  party 
eontinued,  cross  the  pUin  by  Adomm  (head-quarters  of  the  Pachalie)  to  the 
last  mentioned  town,  where  they  found  the  French  Consul,  Mons.  Gilbt, 
engaged  in  excavating  a  monument  close  to  the  place,  of  great  solidity,  and 
apparently  very  remote  antiquity.  It  consists  of  an  enclosure  in  the  form  of  a 
parallelogram,  with  two  transverse  masses  of  similar  form  at  one  extremity ; 
the  walls  and  masses  were  of  tlie  most  solid  constrnctioo,  without  tne  least 
appearance  of  any  thing  like  a  sepulchral  chamber  in  any  pert  of  this  extensive 
mass, — at  least  as  low  down  as  the  level  of  the  ground  around  it. 

The  road  followed  on  Itsaving  Tlsrsas  led  over  the  sub-alpine  country  at  the 
foot  of  the  Tarsus,  consisting  of  tertiary  rocks  in  great  vsriety.  Near  the 
centre  of  the  Taunc  chain  the  lead  mines  of  KuU  Boghax  were  visited :  they 
oecnr  in  limestone  belonging  to  the  cretaceous  series,  and  are  in  the  valley 
tenth  of  the  grand  pass  of  the  same  name,  hut  worke4  most  ii^adicionaly. 
The  pass  itself  was  then  examined  almost  to  the  summit  level,  and  the  pirty 
regained  the  more  level  country  on  the  souih  side  of  the  great  mountains,  ia 
order  to  visit  the  town  of  fits,  sod  the  border  territories  of  the  Sultan  and 
Pacha.  Here  the  inhabitants  had  so  bad  a  name,  that  no  muleteer  or  gnide 
eould  be  induced  to  proceed  along  the  mountnins  in  that  direction,  and  whilst 
overeoming  the  difficulties  made  by  the  alarms  of  the  people.  Colonel  CuBSirnT 
and  Mr  Ainswobth  were  separated  from  the  rest  oi*  the  party,  and  made  their 
way  to  8i9  on  foot  by  one  line,  whilst  Lieutenant  Muuphy  and  Mr.  STAtnrrosir 
reached  it  by  another;  each  traversing  a  romantic  and  beautiful  country  formed 
by  toe  wooded  abutments  of  the  Taurus,  and  well  peopled  by  the  best  dispninid 
peasants  imaginable,  instead  of  being  all  robbers,  as  they  were  represented.  During 
abont  125  miles  of  country,  composed  almost  entirely  of  tertiary  sandstoar* 
(ostracite  sandstone  of  Koprpsa,)  they  crossed  the  SeiAoan,  the /nAoan,  the 
Cwrrykoont  and  several  smaller,  yet  good  sised  rivers  watering  this  intereating 
country,  which  terminate  at  <Sis,  the  residence  of  an  Armenian  Patriarch,  the  third 
In  importance  st  the  present  day,  with  a  respectable  palace,  and  a  large  convant 
in  his  charge ;  whilst  at  Sis  an  incursion  was  made  into  the  Tsurus  and  the 
mountain  of  Kara  Sii^  BUtck  Si$  ascended,  after  crossing  a  part  of  the 
crystalline  plutonic  formations.  The  researches  were  then  directed  towarda 
Anasaiba  on  the  plain.  The  ruins  of  the  city  are  still  extant,  backed  by  an  insia- 
lated  mountain,  bearing  a  castle  of  various  architecture.  Such  solitary  hilb  rialog 
ontof  the  plains  are  not  unfreqnen there,  and  they  mostly  bear  castellated  bnild- 
Ings  on  their  summits,  as  Sit  Skak  MeroHf  Toame,  AnoMuba,  and  othera.  Prooi 
^fMffot^a  the  party  crossed  the  plain  of  the  village  aad  district  of  /Tora,  and 
there  entered  the  mountainous  country  which  led  by  Analai  to  JtfarasA.  Tb« 
chain  was  not  crossed  without  mucn  di^lculty  ;  the  narrow  pathway  was  carrird 
alongside,  and  down  precipices  that  were  very  steep ;  so  much  so,  that  it  be- 
came necessary  at  times  to  unload  the  horses,  and  carry  the  baggage  over  the 
most  dangerous  pUces.  The  culniiosting  point  of  this  part  of  the  Taaroa  ia 
called  Durdoon  Dagh.  The  chain  is  composed  of  mica  slates,  clay  slates,  with 
graphite  or  plumbago,  quarts,  schists,  quartsites,  and  dioritea,  with  up- 
lifted  limeatones  belonging  to  the  supra-cretaceous  series.  The  great  aad 
massive  mouAtaia  which  rises  aboTC  Marash,  and  is  there  known  by  the  name  of 
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Arga  Dagh  contitts  of  tertiary  sandstone  and  limestone  tilled  np  by  and  re« 
posing  on  serpentine  and  diall^e  rocks,  which  wonld  indicate  different  geo- 
graphical connections.  The  direction  of  the  Arga  Dagh  is  nearly  from  SW. 
to  NE. ;  that  of  the  shistose  chain  of  Durdwm  Dagh,  a  little  sonth  of  east ;  that 
of  the  Giaur  Dagh  (Amanus)  is  the  same  as  Arga  Dagh,  Colonel  Chssnky 
returned  to  Port  WtUiam  from  Mamh,  leaving  directions  for  the  remainder  of 
the  party  to  proceed  in  the  direction  of  Saauat,  Qffa^  See, ;  but  being  thrown 
back  on  Romkala  by  the  swollen  riTers,  they  returned  to  Port  WUliamf  survey, 
ing  the  ri^er  between  those  places.  During  the  wbole  period  of  their  progress 
the  positions  of  the  principal  places,  ancient  and  modem,  were  determined  as- 
tronomically by  Lieutenant  Mvblvby,  and  careful  itioerarits  kept,  in  addition 
to  bearings  taken,  when  practicable,  with  the  theodolite  or  Kater's  compass,  ao» 
cording  to  circumstances.  The  results  of  these  labours  has  been,  in  the  first 
place,  to  connect  the  surrey  of  the  coast  of  Lattaquia  and  that  of  the  luut 
with  that  of  Captain  Bbaufort  ;  and,  in  the  second,  to  join  those  surveys  to  the 
Euphrates,  lliere  are  ample  materials  for  laying  down  a  map  with  such  a  de- 
gree of  accoracy  as  will,  it  is  hoped,  enable  the  learned  to  determine  many 
points  of  ancient  history  and  geography,  especially  those  depending  upon  the 
length  of  the  stadium,  the  parasaog,  and  other  scales  of  measurement  used  by 
Stkabo,  Flint,  and  Hbrobotus. 

On  the  day  following  the  return  of  the  first  party,  another  was  sent  out  by 
the  commanding  oiBcer  to  finish  that  part  of  the  plan  which  had  been  inter- 
rupted. This  one  consisted  of  Lieutenant  Ltnch,  Mr.  Edbn,  R.  N.  and  Mr. 
AiNSwoRTH.  Agreeably  to  the  instructions  received,  the  party  took  up  the  for- 
mer work  at  Romkala^  proceeding  from  thence  along  the  left  bank,  carefully  sur- 
veying the  river  as  far  as  Samtat,  the  birth-place  of  Lucian.  The  ruins  of 
this  celebrated  place  are  just  recognisable.  The  modern  town  small  and  poor, 
but  the  valley  itself  fertile,  as  it  is  described  to  have  been  in  former  times ;  and 
ferry-boats  are  still  kept  up  to  pass  the  river  to  and  from  Otfla,  The  course 
of  the  Euphrates  from  this  ancient  Zengnuif  to  that  above  Btr,  diflSers  from 
what  has  been  represented  on  most  maps :  it  flows,  in  fact,  in  the  general  direc- 
tion of  south-west,  and  is  not  turned,  as  an  incorrect  reading  of  Strabo  would 
infer,  (Rbnnbll  and  D* Anvillb)  to  the  south-east. 

Samosat  having  been  fixed,  it  was  then  connected  astronomically  as  well  as  by 
an  itinerary,  with  Or/a,  {Caliurhoe,  Roka  Or/ahf  in  its  progress  of  corruption, 
MdenOf  and  Antiochea  under  successive  masters.)  To  the  north  of  the  city  are 
evidences  in  conic  lines,  and  circles  of  elevations  of  pseudo  volcanic  action.  The 
fish  venerated  so  much  in  ancient  times,  are  still  preserved  in  the  marble 
basins  of  the  mosque  of  Abrania,  and  were  recognised  to  be  a  kind  of  Barbd. 
From  Or/a,  the  great  Mesopotamian  plain  was  crossed  in  the  direction  of  Har^ 
raiif  *'  Carrhas  clade  crassi  nobiles,"  and  still  more  interesting  as  the  resi- 
dence of  Abraham.  Harran  was  also  connected  with  its  rival  in  antiquity,  ^e- 
rug,  of  which  scarcely  a  vestige  remains.  In  the  plain  around  the  ruined  site 
of  the  latter  place,  the  party  met  two  colossal  lions,  sculptured  in  basalt  with 
refined  taste  {BoMonite  basalt,  with  disseminated  augite) ;  these  may  possibly  be  the 
remains  of  tbat  vanity  which  prompted  Antonius  Caracalla  to  assert  that 
m  lion  had  fought  by  his  side  in  his  Parthian  wars. 

Doctor  Hblvbr  having  been  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  party  when  pro- 
ceeding towards  the  Taurus,  a  journey  made  by  him  to  the  Salt  Lake  south- 
east of  Aleppo,  led  to  the  discovery  of  an  ancient  city  near  a  basaltic  range, 
four  hours  S.  £.  of  the  Lake.  There  are  some  remains  of  a  temple  and  several 
Greek  inscriptions  which  have  been  furnished,  with  a  detailed  description  of 
this  hitherto  unknown  place,  by  Mr.  Helfbr. 

Early  in  February  an  opportune  reinforcement  arrived,  consisting  of  four  sappers 
from  England,  and  six  seamen  from  the  Columbine,  which  restored  the  Expedi- 
tion to  its  original  strength ;  and  the  pendulum,  dipping  needle,  and  other 
experiments  being  completed,  the  Expedition  was  put  in  motion  on  the  16th 
March.  The  Euphratet  taking  the  lead  to  survey,  and  give  the  benefit  of  the 
rough  charts,  and  a  pilot  to  the  TigrU,  in  order  that  she  might  follow  at  one 
or  at  most  two  moves,  and  thus  spare  fuel  as  much  as  possible. 
4  T 
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PreTiovi  to  the  actual  dMcent,  the  En^krMtu  pasied  op  rather  a  bad  rapM, 
&nd  stemmed  the  ttrong  cnrreat  as  far  as  the  town  of  Bir  in  the  most  sadsfactorf 
manner,  displaying  the  Sultan's  standard,  and  aalating  him  with  21  guns,  which 
were  returned  from  the  castle  and  by  the  acclamations  of  the  astonished 
Moslems,  who  crowded  both  banks  to  be  really  certain  that  iron  could  be  made 
to  float,  and  to  surmount  the  force  of  a  current,  now  overcame  for  tkefiret  time, 
and  God  was  blessed  for  such  a  creation,  and  sending  men  amongst  them,  tea 
of  whom  could  take  their  town,  was  added. 

Since  the  departure,  101  miles  of  the  river  hare  been  carefully  surreyed  ia 
the  following  manner.  A  boat  was  dispatched  ahead  usually  for  a  distance  of 
twenty  or  twenty-fire  miles,  sounding,  and  taking  bearings,  which  being  placed 
on  paper  when  the  officer  returned,  he  became  pilot  to  the  yesael  for  the 
distance  examined  ;  and  a  second  set  of  bearings,  with  a  double  set  of  soundings, 
were  taken  from  the  Tcssel's  deck.  Simultaneously  with  the  water  operatioas 
thus  carried  on  by  Lieutenant  Clbatbland,  Messrs.  Eden,  Charlbwood, 
FitzJambs,  and  Hbctor,  there  were  two  other  sets  on  land  ;  viz.  a  chain  of 
grand  trigonometrical  angles  along  the  principal  heights,  based  on  astronomical 
points,  by  Lieutenant  Mubpht,  R.  £. ;  and  a  smaller  one,  with  a  succession  of 
short  base  lines  from  bend  to  bend,  by  Captain  Estcourt,  who  is  now  laying 
down  a  map  with  his  details  of  the  ground,  &c.,  and  also  embracing  the  labors  of 
all  his  coadjutors :  so  that  it  is  hoped,  that  the  map  of  the  important  part  of  this 
great  river  will  be  sent  home  almost  immediately*.  A  similar  method  of  Burvey* 
ing  is  to  be  organised  immediately  on  board  the  Tigrie,  so  as  to  carry  the  work 
on  to  Bueeora  in  the  same  manner,  each  vessel  taking  a  separate  section  of  the 
labor. 

Our  land  parties,  as  well  as  the  water,  naturally  involved  much   intercoune 
with  Arabs,  who  have  shewn  themselves  well  disposed,  except  in  one  instance 
when  it  became  necessary  to  (ire  a  9-pounder  blank  to  save  a  Sheik,  their  enemy* 
who  was  attacked  whilst  in  our  boat. 

The  state  of  the  river  is  very  favorable,  although  we  run  aground,  owing  to 
the  deception  caused  for  the  moment  by  a  bright  meridian  sun  :  but  the  deep 
part  of  the  river  was  420  yards  wide  at  the  spot  in  question,  where  we  remained 
some  days  digging  the  vessel  out,  nor  did  she  suffer  in  the  slightest  degree^. 

XL — The  Cfovemor  General'e  ConnereaationS. 

On  Tuesday,  the  0th  of  November,  was  held  the  first  of  a  aeries  of 
entertainments,  which  we  hail  as  the  harbingers  of  a  new  era  for  Scienee 
and  Research  in  India.  Acting  on  the  example  of  the  Dokb  op  Sue. 
9BX,  President  of  the  Royal  Society,  Lord  Auckland,  as  Patron  of  the 
Asiatic  Society,  has  expressed  a  desire  to  assemble  around  him  at  these 
periodical  parties,  in  a  social  way,  not  only  the  members  of  the  Society^ 
but  all  residents  and  visitors  at  the  metropolis,  who  are  known  to  culti- 
vate the  fine  arts,  the  sciences,  or  literature,  and  to  collect  on  his  tables 
for  their  inspection  and  amusement,  in  the  language  of  our  motto, 
*  whatever  is  performed  by  man  or  produced  by  nature.'  Thus  with  oat 
interfering  with  the  formal  proceedings  and  records  of  the  several 
scientific  bodies,  those  who  contribute  thereto  will  have  the  satisfaction 
of  knowing  that  their  donations  or  their  inventions  will  be  likewise 
viewed  by  the  head  of  the  Giovernment,  and  by  a  much  more  numerous 
assemblage  than  could  ever  be  enticed  to  an  ordinary  meeting.  Distant 
merit  will  feel  that  it  is  sure  of  appreciation,  and  ambition  secure  of  noto. 
riety.  Schemes  for  scientific  exploration — plans  of  national  improvement 
— useful  mechanical  invention — ^^iromising  talent  in  the  fine  arts, — will  be 
brought  forward,  canvassed  and  encouraged,  where  encouragement  is  due, 

*  Also  the  specimens  already  collected  in  the  different  scientific  departments  of 
geology,  natural  history,  &c. 

t  The  above  report  was  addressed  to  the  Bombay  Government,  previous,  of  conrse 
to  the  disastrous  hurricane  which  wrecked  the  Tigris,  and  destroyed  ao   manv 
lives. — Ed. 
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and  the  ftimulut  which  has  heen  wanting  ainoe  the  days  of  Minto  and 
MojRA,  will  again  be  restored. 

We  have  hardly  room  to  describe  tbe  conduct  of  the  first  meetings  nor 
do  we  think  any  formal  report  of  a  soir^e>  intended  to  be  private,  and 
sans  formality,  would  be  becoming.  It  is  more  to  satisfy  our  distant 
readers  as  to  the  nature  of  the  parties^  which  they  can  so  materially 
benefit,  to  speak  paradoxically,  hy  their  aheenee,  that  we  venture  to  in- 
sert the  brief  notice,  which  appeared  in  the  daily  papers. 

*'  The  south-west  or  drawing-room  wing  of  the  Government  House  was  taste* 
folly  laid  out  with  all  the  novelties  in  the  arts,  in  antiquities  and  in  natural 
history,  that  could  readily  be  brought  together.  On  the  pier  tables  of  the  cor- 
ridore  leading  to  the  rooms,  were  disposed  vtrj  numerous  specimens  of  the 
plants  now  in  flower  at  the  Botanical  Garden,  each  ticketed  with  its  classical 
name. 

"  On  entering  the  ante- room,  a  very  splendid  collection  of  insects  was  seen 
displayed  on  the  tables  and  against  the  walls,  in  convenient  cabinets :  the  newest 
addition  to  these,  (which  comprised  a  portion  of  Dr.  Pbakson's  and  of  the 
Asiatic  Society's  cabi  nets)  was  the  donation  of  Mr.  Gioaoa  Loch  of  the  Civil 
Service,  to  the  Asiatic  Society,  at  a  recent  meeting.  A  fine  collection  of  shells 
just  received  from  His  Excellency  the  Governor  of  Ceylon,  was  distributed  on 
the  side  tables  of  the  principal  saloon.  In  an  adjoining  apartment  were  selected 
fragments  of  the  rich  and  highly  curious  Buddhist  sculpture,  discovered  by 
Captain  Cunninobam,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  SA'aNA^TH  tumulus  near 
Benares,  and  presented  by  him  to  the  Asiatic  Society.  On  another  table  the 
last  fossil  discovery  by  Dr.  Spilbbuut,  the  socket  of  the  thigh-bone  ofim 
elephant  from  the  rock  at  Segounif  whence  Capt.  Slbbman  first  brought  to 
light  the  fossils  of  the  Nerbudda  valley.  By  its  side  were  placed  the  femur  of  a 
modem  and  of  a  fossil  elephant  (the  latter  of  an  animal  15  feet  in  height)  to 
shew  that  the  present  socket  must,  from  its  curvature,  have  belonged  to  a  still 
more  monstrous  animal  I 

**  On  the  round  tables  of  the  drawing  room  were  spread  out  numerous  beauti- 
ful drawings — of  Mr.  Hodgson's  Nipal  Zoology  ;  of  Dr.  Camtou's  collection  of 
Indian  Snakes  ;  of  Dr.  McCtsLLAifn's  Assamese  Zoology ;  and  all  the  designs 
sent  in  to  the  Committee  of  the  Metcalfe  Library.  In  other  convenient  spots 
were  displayed  a  wax  magnified  model  of  the  human  ear :  stuffed  objects  of 
natural  history,  and  models  of  Malay  praws,  presented  by  Capt.  Chads,  &c. 

*'  After  the  company  had  severally  made  the  round  of  these  objects,  their 
attention  was  drawn  to  the  table  which  Professor  O'Shauohnbsst  had  prepared 
for  the  exhibition  of  his  very  ingenious  model  of  the  application  of  the  late 
galvano-magnetic  discoveries  to  the  practioal  attainment  of  a  working  power. 

**  It  would  be  impossible  here  to  describe  fully  the  construction  of  this  curious 
wheel :— a  number  of  horse-shoe  magnets  of  soft  iron,  with  wire  coiled  round 
them,  were  arranged  on  its  spokes,  so  as  to  present  their  poles  successively  in 
rotation  before  the  opposite  poles  of  a  more  powerful  magnet  (also  artificial) 
fixed  on  a  stand  at  the  side  ;  the  wires  of  the  several  wheel  magnets  were  con- 
ducted in  a  manner  not  readily  seen,  so  as  to  terminate  in  mercurial  cups,  into 
which  were  dipped  the  two  wires  of  a  small  galvanic  battery  ;  on  charging  the 
latter,  rotation  ensued,  and  by  a  contrivance,  as  each  revolving  magnet  arrived 
by  the  force  of  attraction,  at  the  fixed  magnet,  its  poles  were  instantaneously 
reversed  so  as  to  cause  repulsion',  while  the  next  magnet  above  was  attracted. 
We  hope  to  see  a  full  account  of  the  Professor's  successful  adaptation  when  his 
apparatus  is  matured.    The  model  worked  steadily  with  10  oi.  power. 

**  The  converse  of  the  problem,  or  the  development  of  a  galvanic  force  from 
the  ordinary  magnet,  was  then  exhibited  on  an  adjoining  table  by  a  beautiful 
apparatus  belonging  to  Mr.  Jambs  Puinsbp.  Water  was  decomposed  by  the 
magnet ;  a  can<Ue  was  lighted  by  it ;  and  an  electric  shock  was  administered  to 
many  of  the  spectators,  among  whom  the  native  gentlemen  in  particular  betray- 
ed considerable  astonishment  at  its  effects. 

"  At  the  close  of  the  evening  refreshments  were  partaken  of  in  the  marble  hall, 
and  the  guests  retired  at  half-past  eleven,  apparently  much  pleased  with  the 
novel  entertsiameat  prepared  for  them  by  their  illustrious  host." 
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I. — Notice  9/  the  Vallabhi'  dynasty  of  Saurashtra;  extracted  from 
the  Buddhist  records  of  the  Chinese.  By  M.  Euoeni  Jacqubt, 
Member  of  the  As.  Soc.  of  Paris, 

A  new  sonroe  of  infonnation  oa  the  darkest  period  of  Indian  history 
cannot  bat  be  most  acceptable  to  all  who  have  perplexed  themselves 
in  attempting  to  reconcile  and  connect  the  scattered  and  contradicto- 
ry traditions  of  the  Rajp&t  bards  with  the  inscriptions  found  in  various 
parts  of  western  India ;  and  to  assign  specific  dates  even  to  sovereigns 
whose  names  are  most  familiar  and  notorious.  While  Mr.  TuRNoua 
is  throwing  light  upon  the  earlier  periods  of  Buddhist  rule,  from  the 
authentic  chronicles  preserved  among  the  Ceylonese  priesthood,  it 
has  been  reserved  for  a  distinguished  orientalist  at  Paris  to  render- 
as  an  eqoally  eminent  service  from  an  opposite  and  more  remote 
quarter  of  the  globe !  M.  Klapboth's  tables  of  Buddhist  chronolo- 
gy, translated  from  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  authorities,  had  proved 
tiie  intimate  connection  that  existed  between  India,  Tibet,  and  China 
for  the  first  eight  centuries  of  our  era,  and  had  encouraged  the  hope 
of  gleaning  a  few  cursory  notices  of  the  state  of  the  Buddhist  por- 
tion of  the  continent  of  India  from  the  annals  of  some  of  their  com- 
mon patriarchs,  whose  head-quart«ii  were  variously  located  in  Ma^ 
gadha,  Ctgnia-vastv,  Cahul,  and  Ferghana,  during  that  long  period. 
More  than  this  is,  however,  likely  to  be  realised  : — ^the  narrations  of 
Chinese  pilgrims  and  travellers  have  been  happily  preserved,  and, 
more  happily  still,  have  found  their  way  to  Paris,  where  alone,  perhaps, 
exists  the  concurrence  of  talent  and  research  capable  of  turning 
these- valoable  records  to  their  best  purpose.  The  specimen  we  have 
now  the  satisfaction  of  introducing  to  our  readers  has  been  elicited, 
4*u 
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the  author  writet  ub,  hj  a  perusal  of  Mr.  Wathbn'i  translation  of  the 
Gujerdt  inscriptions  in  our  last  Totume* — a  translation  which  M.  Jac- 
QUIT  does  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  "  ce  que  1'  on  a  encore  pnhlii6  <k 
mieux  en  ce  genre  dans  Y  Inde  &  Y  exception  peut-^tre  de  qoehpn 
monuments  traduits  par  votre  admirahle  CoLsaaoon." 

We  cannot  deny  ourselves  the  pleasure  of  adding  his  further  testimooj 
to  the  great  utility  of  this  important  document.  "  J  'ai  6t€  d'aatant 
plus  satisfait  de  voir  ce  Shdeana  si  heureusement  interprets,  que  je 
poss6de,  dans  le  petit  nombre  des  copies  d'  inscriptiona  rasaemUte 
par  Tod,  un  Shdsana  non  dat^,  ecrit  dans  le  mttae  caract^e ;  et  qae 
j'avais  dechiffr^  de  mani^re  k  obtenir  un  alphabet  absolnment  oon- 
forme  k  celui  de  Mr.  Wathsn.  C'est  encore  cet  alphabet  qui  m*  a  donn^ 
le  moyen  de  dechiffrer  les  legendes  des  anciennes  medaillea  indiennes, 
et  de  reconn&itre  le  nom  alter^  de  Ckandragupta  dans  rinacripCioB 
de  Bhilsa,  public  dans  votre  journal  d'apres  le  fcu^imile  de  Mr. 
Hodgson." — In  fact,  M.  Jacqubt  at  Pant  has  been  pursuing^  step  bj 
step  the  path  we  have  been  following  in  India ;  and  while  this  fcHtnnate 
key  has  opened  to  him  an  insight  into  the  Bhilea  ineeripHom,  the 
self-same  has  led  Capt.  Cunningham  to  discover  the  titles  Mmharija 
adhi  rdja,  &c.  in  the  inscription  from  the  Khandgiri  rock,  published  ia 
Stirling's  account  of  Cuttack,  The  copies  are  both  too  imperfect 
to  hope  for  further  success  until  the  originals  can  be  re-examined, 
and  this  has  been  undertaken  by  two  friends  upon  whose  zeal  we  my 
entirely  confide, — ^Mr.  L.  Wilkinson  of  Bhopal,  and  Lieut.  Kittos, 
whose  regiment  has  just  marched  to  Cuttack. 

But  to  return.  In  addition  to  inscriptions  and  coins,  we  may  now 
look  to  the  geographers  and  historians  of  Ckma,  for  an  insight  into 
the  middle  ages  of  Indian  history ;  and  the  latter  have  thia  great 
advantage  over  the  former, — ^that  they  have  scrupulously  preaerved 
dates  in  their  records,  and  that  they,  as  M.  Jacqust  justly  says, 
"  font  le  journal  de  I'Asie  depuis  le  second  si^de  avant  notre  ^re." 
In  his  very  interesting  article  inserted  in  the  Journal  AeUUifue  on  the 
recent  Bactrian  and  Indo-Scythic  discoveries,  we  are  promised  farther 
and  more  copious  extracts  from  the  Chinese  relatively  to  Cetmi  and 
the  adjacent  countries. — '*  Les  t6moignages  des  auteurs  orientauz, 
et  en  particulier  des  historiens  chinois,  sur  les  moimaies  des  difit^rents 
peuples  qui  ont  successivement  occup^  les  centres  de  TAsie  centrale ; 
les  temoignages  des  m^mes  auteurs,  sur  les  langues  et  ks  taitnres 
de  ces  peuples  ;" — ^these  are  included  among  the  objects  embraced  hy 
the  learned  author  in  his  intended  publication,  '  Cerjnte  InecripHm^ 
um  Indicarvm,'  the  appearance  of  which,  our  readers  will  regret  to 
hear,  is  unavoidably  delayed  beyond  the  period  at  ftret  indicated.     It 
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18  onlj  to  be  hoped  that  the  health  of  the  single  individual  upon  whom 
this  mighty  labor  haa  devolved  by  the  lamented  death  of  M.  Klap- 
BOTH,  will  not  anocumb  under  so  vast  and  important  an  undertaking. 
We  tniat  no  apology  ia  neceaaary  for  insertion  of  M.  Jacqubt's  note 
in  ita  original  language. 

Ed. 


"  Je  trouve  lea  renaeignementa  euivanta  aur  la  contrde  de 
VaUabhiet  aur  Torigine  dea  roia  de  cette  contr^e  dana  la  relation 
d'un  religienx  Bouddhiate  chinoia  qui  viaita  la  Tranaoxiane,  la  Bactri- 
ane  et  1'  Inde  dana  lea  anndea  632  et  auivantea  de  notre  ^re. 

"  '  La  contr^e  de  Fa  la  pi,  auaai  nomm^e  contr^e  aeptentrionale  de 
Lolo,  a  plua  de  aix  mille  H  de  tour.  La  ville  capitale  de  la  contr^ 
a  plua  de  trente  /i  d'enceinte.  Lea  productiona  du  aol,  lea  condi- 
tiona  de  la  temperature,  lea  moeurs,  et  le  naturel  dea  habitanta  aont 
lee  m^mea  que  dana  la  contr^e  de  Ma  la  pho,  Le  nombre  dea  habit- 
anta eat  considerable ;  lea  famillea  aont  opulentea ;  on  y  compte  en 
effet  plua  de  cent  maiaona  qui  ont  cent  laksha  de  fortune ;  d'  im- 
menaea  treaora  viennent  dea  paya  lea  plua  lointaina  a'  accumuler  dana 
ce  royaume.  On  y  trouve  plus  de  cent  kiakm  (monaat^rea  boudd- 
hiquea  ;)lea  religienx  y  aont  au  nombre  de  plus  de  six  miUe ;  ila  etudient 
pour  la  plupart  la  aection  dea  6criture8  nomm^e  la  parfaite  mesure 
qui  appartient  au  petit  fdna.  II  y  a  quelquea  centainea  de  temples 
oonaacr^  ana  dSvaa;  ka  heritiquea  y  aont  en  grand  nombre.  Bud- 
dha, du  tempa  qu'il  etait  dana  le  monde  dea  hommea,  a  plusieura  foia 
▼lait^  cette  contr^ ;  auaai  le  rol  Wou-yeon  a-t-il  elev^  dea  sthoupa 
ftuprea  de  toua  lea  arbrea  aoua  leaquela  Bouddha  a'etait  repos6,  pour 
lea  faire  reconnoitre.  La  dynaatie  actuelle  eat  de  la  race  dea  cha  ti  li ; 
Tancien  roi  etait  neveu  de  Che  lo  'o  ti  to,  roi  de  la  contr^e  de  Ma  la- 
pho  ;  celui  qui  gouveme  preaentement  eat  gendre  de  Che  lo  *oti  to  roi  de 
la  contr^e  de  Kie  no  kieou  tche;  il  ae  nomme  Thou  louphopo  tcha,," 

"  Le  religieux  Chinois  ajoute  qui  c'  etait  un  prince  tr^a  genereux, 
tite  aage  &c.  car  il  avait  une  grande  veneration  pour  tea  trots  joyaux 
(Bouddha*  la  loi,  et  I'aaaembl^e.) 

"  Fa  la  pi  tranacrit  Vidlabhi;  et  Xo/o^in^  Ldta  on  Ldra,  la  Larique 
dea  anciena  ;  Malapho  eat  pour  Mdlava,  et  Cha  ta  li  pour  Kchatriya; 
Chela  6  ti  to  eat  la  forme  Chinoiae  de  Shildditya  ;  Kie  no  kieou-tche  celle 
de  ELanydkoubdja  ou  Kanowf;  •*  et  Thou  lou  pho  potcha  r^preaente  regu- 
U^ment  Dhrouoabhatta.  Quant  au  roi  Wou  yeon,  c'eat  k  dire  sans 
chagrin,  c'eat  Ashdka  deguia^  aoua  une  traduction  Chinoiae. 

"  Je  doia  d'  abord  obaerver  que  noua  avons  ici  un  roi  de  Malava  et 
on  roi  de  Kdnyakoubtffa  toua  deua  nomm^  ShUaditya;  (et  ila  paraia- 
4  u  2 
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sent  distmcts  des  roix  de  VcUabhC  qui  out  port^  ce  nom)  qui  ne  aonft 

pas  aXH  dans  les  tables  genealogiqnes  des  rois  de  I'lnde  recoeillies 

jasqu'  k  ce  jour.     La  relation  ne  foumit  ancan  renseignement  sor 

Shiladitya  roi  de  Kmumdj ;  mais  on  lit  dans  an  antre  endroit  que  Shi-^ 

lodUifo  roi  de  Mdiava  regnait  soLzante  ans  arant  raniv^  de  notre 

religieux  dans  I'lnde.     Dhrouvmbkatia  est  certainement  le  m^e  nom 

que  Dkrowatina ;  hlm^^  et  $iiM  etant  des  titres  de  Kciatriym,  de 

ni6me  valenr  et  presque  synonjrmes,  qui  s'employent  indifieremment 

Tun  pour  I'autre*  sans  que  I'identit^  du  nom  propre  anquel  ils  s'ajoiH 

tent  en  puisse  6tre  compromise.    La  liste  genealogique  des  rois  de 

Vollabhi,  eztraite  par  M.  Wathsn  des  inscriptions  qu'  il  a  si  hoireuse- 

ment  interpret^s,  nous  fiait  connaitre  deux  DhrouvatAM,  dont  I'un  est 

le  quatrieme  et  Tautre  le  onzi^me  prince  de  la  dynastie  des  Bkdidria. 

II  n'est  pas  probable  que  le  Dirouvobha^a  de  la  relation  Chinoise  aoit 

Dhrouvtt$6ui  I :  I'lnscription  que  noux  connaissons  eftt  sans  doute 

fedt  mention  de  Tbonneur  qu'avait  eu  ce  prince  d*  ^tre  alli^  k  la 

famille  royale  de  Kanou4f ;  un  etat  qui  n'ayait  €t/S  elev^  au  rang*  de 

royaume  que  sons  le  fr^re  et  le  predecesseur  de  ce  prince,  n'^ut  p4 

d'ailleurs  ^tre  panrenue  si  rapidement  k  la  bante  prosperity  et  k  I'elat 

de  puissance  ou  le  trouva  le  voyageur  Cbinois.     Ce  qu'il  rai^KNte  da 

Dhrom)Qbka^  slapplique  done  k   Dhrowiu^M  11^  et  I'un  dea  pointa 

chronologiques  les  plus  importants  de  Tbistoire  de  I'lnde  occidentale 

pent  6tre  determin6  avec  assez  de  precision  par  cette  identification 

de  deux  noms  dont  un  est  dat^.       L'inscription  public  par  Mn 

Wathxn,  et  redig^e  par  Tordre  du  septi^me  prince  de  ladynastie^  peat 

done  6tre  approximativement  rapport^e  kl'ann^  550  de  notre  ^re: 

cette  date  s'acorde  mieux  avecles  donn^es  pal^ograpbiquea  qoe  celle 

de  328,  deduite  tr^  ingenieusement  d'ailleurs  par  I'autenr.  dea  tr»di« 

tions  singuli^rement  suspectes  des  DJoina. 


IL — An  account  of  some  of  the  Petty  States  lying  north  of  the  TWov- 
serim  Provinces ;  drawn  up  from  the  Journals  and  Reports  of  D. 
Richardson,  Esf^.^  Surgeon  to  the  Commissioner  of  the  Tenasserim 
Provinces,    By  E.  A.  Blundsll,  Esq.,  Commissioner. 

[Cod tinned  from  ptge  625.] 
Da.  Richardson's  sicond  visit,  1834. 
The  object  of  the  second  visit  was  to  ascertain  the  truth  of  the  ru- 
mours that  had  reached  Maulamyne,  of  some  dissatisfaction  existing 
among  the  Shan  traders  on  account  of  the  bad  market  they  had  expe- 
rienced latterly  for  their  cattle,  compared  with  former  years^  and  to 
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obviate  any  bad  feeling  that  might  have  arisen  in  consequence. 
None  had  visited  Maulamyne  that  season,  and  it  was  said  they  decline 
ed  bring^g  their  cattle  down  any  more.  It  was  important  that  mea- 
sures should  be  adopted  to  ensure  the  continuance  of  our  supplies 
from  that  country,  and  Dr.  R.  was  directed  to  extend  his  visit  on 
this  occasion  to  Zmmaif* 

He  started  on  the  6th  March,  1834,  and  travelling  nearly  the  same 
route  as  that  by  which  he  had  returned  from  his  first  visit,  he  reach- 
ed Lahong  on  the  1st  April,  having,  when  near  that  place,  encounter- 
ed the  same  petty  delays  as  before,  on  the  ground  of  preparing  for  his 
reception,  and  ascertaining  from  the  astrologers  a  lucky  day  for  his 
arrival. 

'*  On  te  Ist  of  April  started  in  the  morning  for  Lebong ,-  and  though  the 
THOoom  of  Pmrnnif^  was  with  me  at  starting,  neither  be  nor  any  of  the 
neighbonring  head-men  aeoompanied  me.  One  man  ran  before  to  shew  me  the 
road.  Reached  Xt&bomg  about  noon,  and  on  arriring  at  the  temporary  houses 
or  toffifi^t  for  which  I  had  waited  three  days,  found  only  three  small  ones  for 
the  people,  which  might  hare  been  pnt  up  in  three  honrs.  No  house  for  myself, 
and  no  one  there  to  receive  me.  This  was  all  so  unlike  my  reception  on  my 
last  visit,  that  I  sent  the  interpreter  to  Chow-Houa  to  say,  if  they  did  not 
wiah  to  see  me,  I  was  ready  to  return.  He  assumed  anger  and  surprise  that  I 
had  arrived  without  his  being  made  aware  of  it ;  said  he  had  ordered  the  head 
people  of  the  villages  to  accompany  me,  and  when  half  way  to  run  out  and  let 
him  know,  when  he  would  be  at  the  toyt  in  time  to  reoeire  me.  The  same 
reason  was  given  for  not  building  me  a  house,  as  on  my  last  visit ;  viz.  that  as 
I  had  a  tent,  they  did  not  think  I  would  occupy  it ;  but  he  immediately  called 
the  people  who  had  put  up  the  sheds,  and  gnve  them  orders  to  set  about  a  house, 
which  they  commenced  at  once. 

"  The  Chow-Hova  sent  some  officers  to  wait  on  me,  with  a  request  to  know 
when  I  wished  to  see  Chow-tchb-Wbbt.  I  expressed  a  wish  to  see  him 
to-morrow,  as  the  approach  of  the  rains  would  necessarily  make  my  stay  shorter 
than  I  wished.  I  hear  loud  complaints  on  all  sides  of  the  rascality  of  the  Ben- 
galees who  have  come  up  lately  from  Mamlamiffu  to  purchase  cattle,  and  the 
people  who  last  visited  Maulaniyne  are  very  inveterate  against  the  contractor 
(Shsk  Abdullah)  for  supplying  cattle  to  the  troops,  and  declare  their  determi- 
nation never  to  return  so  long  as  he  continues  to  be  the  '*  Gomant>/' — as  the 
first  bullocks  were  taken  by  the  Commissariat  on  the  Company's  account; 
and  he  being  now  the  only  purchaser,  they  believe  him  to  be  the  Company, 
(GesMiiiJe). 

'  "  On  the  morning  of  the  5th,  the  officers  of  the  court,  and  some  people  with 
rilver  calats  (salvers)  for  the  presents  and  Mr.  Blunoill's  letter,  came  to 
conduct  me  to  the  Tso-boa^.  They  preceded  me,  followed  by  t^e  people  who 
accompanied  me,  about  40  in  number,  dressed  in  their  gayest  putsos,  thirteen 
of  them  each  carrying  a  musket.  On  arrival  at  my  former  place  of  audience, 
I  found  no  sheds  erected,  and  that  I  was  to  be  received  in  the  house  (query, 
palace  ?)  of  the  chief.  I  dismounted  at  the  gate  Chow  Rt^aboot  s  the  Kbxntovno 
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Tbo*boa  lad  othen  cane  out  Iwlf  wmj  to  moet  me,  (tbe  whole  diitiBoe  abovt 
sizty  paces,)  and  preceded  by  the  letter,  (the  preeenta  haviiif  atopped  at  the 
gate,)  they  led  me  to  a  teat  on  the  chief  a  right.  I  bowed  before  takiag  my 
aeat,  and  wearing  my  boota  was  never  objected  to.  He  waa  aeated  on  a  gilded 
pedestal  (jfOsekoUtif*)  about  two  and  a  half  or  three  feet  high,  and  before  him 
the  chiefs  of  hia  principality  on  carpets  spread  on  the  mats  with  Urge  triangn- 
lar  ptllowa  to  lean  against,  ornamented  with  gold  embroidery.  As  soon  as  wa 
were  aeated,  the  preaents  were  brought  in  and  placed  before  him.  He  put  the 
usual  questions  respecting  the  King  of  England,  the  Groveraor  Geaerml,  &c  &e., 
the  length  of  my  journey,  and  the  difficulties  of  the  road  ;  made  aome  exei 
for  not  meeting  me  on  the  road  ;  mentioned  the  death  of  hia  son  and 
with  much  feeling ;  and  expreased  good- will  and  friendship  towards  us.  Indeed, 
nothing  could  be  more  friendly  or  fatherly  than  my  reception  altogether,  and 
certainly  with  erery  appearance  of  sincerity.  It  waa  evident  at  a  glance  hia 
illneaa  was  no  formal  ezense  for  not  seeing  nse ;  he  waa  much  emaciated,  and 
evidently  very  weak.  I  was  aeated  nearly  oppoaite  to  the  door  of  the  privn^e 
apartment,  which  was  crowded  with  women  and  children,  who  aent  aae  out  n 
preaent  of  fruit.  There  was  no  danciag  as  on  my  former  visit,  but  a  male  and 
two  female  aingers  seated  immediately  within  the  door  of  the  private  apartmeata 
sung  a  sort  of  metrical  Liitory  of  the  exploita  of  the  Tao-BOA  and  hie  aiz  brotlien» 
in  which  the  successful  insurrection  of  Kawbbla,  the  eldest  brother,  against 
the  Burmese  sixty  years  ago,  and  the  carrying  off  the  people  from  JGnpZ-Meai^, 
Keintounf^f  and  Mein-N^mms^,  by  the  preaent  chief,  held  the  moat  ooaspicu* 
ous  place ;  and  though  many  of  the  unfortunate  sufferers  were  present*  nny  oon* 
sideration  for  their  feelings  seemed  never  to  enter  the  old  man's  mind  :  yet  dm 
expression  of  his  countenance  and  manners  altogether  la  bencToleat;  which 
character  he  bears  among  the  people.  The  voices  of  the  performers,  both  in 
sweetness  and  compass  were,  beyond  comparison,  superior  to  any  thing  I  Ikuve 
heard  out  of  Europe.  After  sitting  about  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  he  retind 
on  plea  of  weakness  ;  his  feet  were  swelled,  and  .he  tottered  a  good  deal  heCore 
reaching  the  door  of  the  inner  apartment.  After  spending  some  time  in  oonver* 
sation  with  the  chiefs  I  took  my  leave,  intimating  my  iatention-of  calling  ia 
the  morning  on  Chow-Uoua,  by  whom  all  business  is  now  transacted. 

The  chiefs  house  is  situated  near  the  middle  of  the  town  in  a  large  stockade 
inclosure,  and  surrounded  by  a  garden.  The  wooden  hall  in  which  I  waa  received 
is  about  sixty  feet  long  by  thirty  wide,  and  ornamented  with  three  amall  Chisn 
chandeliers,  some  paltry  Chinese  and  India  looking-gUases  and  China  lanteraa, 
some  of  glass  and  some  of  paper ;  a  picture  of  the  great  pagoda  of  Ani^oea/ 
one  of  a  Chinese  jou,  and  a  portrait  much  resembling  one  of  our  Royal  Familj. 
The  most  valuable  ornaments  were  the  muskets  I  took  up  in  my  last  risit,  which, 
with  some  Chinese-looking  scimitars  and  swords  with  long  silver  handles,  con. 
plated  the  decorations.  The  white  umbrella  was  not  unfurled ;  the  floor  ia 
front  of  the  yoxabollen  or  throne  was  covered  by  the  carpets  and  tciaagular 
pillows  of  the  chiefs,  who  assume  a  much  more  manly  position  than  ia  the 
presence  of  some  of  the  lowest  chiefs  of  Bankok ;  though  I  am  told  that  acact 
to  the  lU^a  of  Uffore,  thia  is  the  highest  Chief  in  the  kingdom.  On  the  6tii, 
according  to  my  notice  of  yesterday,  called  on  Chow-Houa,  and  had  a  Umg 
conversation  on  the  duties  being  taken  off  their  elephant-huaters  ia  oar  pro- 
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vincat.  He  readily  agreed  to  the  free  sale  of  buffaloes,  poying  an  export  daty  of 
half  a  tical  of  eoarse  silYor,  aad  reducing  that  on  ballocki  to  the  old  rate  of  one 
quarter.  I  brought  to  his  notice  the  complaints  of  the  Bengalee  cattle-dealers,  of 
the  refusal  of  the  court-officers  to  interfere  in  their  complaints  against  each 
other,  and  called  his  attention  to  the  10th  paragraph  of  Colonel  Burbtbt's 
treaty  of  Bankok  in  1826  on  the  subject.  He  complained  of  the  total  want  of 
principle  in  these  people,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  (which  all  I  liaTe  heard 
from  themseWes  tends  to  confirm  ;)  said  he  was  glad  the  subject  had  been  men- 
tioned ;  as,  though  they  had  copies  of  the  treaty,  they  were  afraid  to  punish  our 
people,  and  had,  besides,  another  difficulty  to  contend  with,  in  the  offenders 
escaping  from  one  territory  to  another ;  and  that  though  they  had  the  power, 
there  was  au  indelicacy  felt  in  apprehending  them  in  the  Zimmay  district.  They 
had  now  my  opinion  that  they  should  act  according  to  the  treaty,  and  would  do 
so  in  future,  and  hoped  there  would  be  no  further  cause  of  complaint.  He  said 
he  had  no  objections  to  the  Zimmay  officers  following  offenders  into  this  district, 
and  that  they  would  do  the  same  from  this ;  but  begged  me  to  impress  the 
necessity  of  it  on  the  ZImmajf  chief  on  my  visit  there,  to  prevent  misunderstand- 
ing  between  relations ;  as  Chow-tcbb-Wbbt  is  now  a  rery  old  man.  I  found 
by  this,  that  the  Ttsit  I  had  intimated  I  intended  to  make  to  Zimmmf  was  taken 
as  a  settled  matter,  though  they  had  vtrenuonsly  opposed  it  on  my  aslcing  to  do 
so  in  my  last  visit. 

*^  On  the  10th  I  received  an  invitation,  or  rather  a  request,  from  Chow- 
TOBB-Wnvr  to  attend  his  son's  funeral.  He  begged  I  would  come  early,  and 
see  the  whole  ceremony.  I  accordingly  went  at  1 1  o'clock,  aud  remained  till  2. 
On  my  arrival,  a  Pounghee  was  seated  in  the  centre  of  the  shed  reciting,  in  a 
monotonous  sort  of  chaunt,  a  blessing  on  all  present.  He  ceased  soon  after 
my  arrival,  and  a  daughter  of  Chow  Raja.  Woono  of  Lngon,  a  very  pretty  girl 
of  18  or  20  years  of  sge,  played  for  some  time  on  the  ke  wine,  (brasen  circle,) 
an  instrument  composed  of  small  graduated  gongs  hung  horisontally  in  a  eircle, 
in  the  centre  of  which  the  musician  sits  and  beats  with  small  sticks.  She 
played  evidently  as  a  proficient.  This  was  followed  by  a  boxing-match,  in  which 
the  boys,  when  once  come  to  blows,  hammered  away  at  each  other's  faces  much 
like  two  Uttle  English  fellows  of  the  same  age.  There  was  a  good  deal  of 
shuffling  before  the  first  blow  was  struck.  They  were  followed  by  two  men  who 
ftourished  their  arms  about  within  a  few  inches  of  each  other's  faces  under  a 
most  overpowering  sun,  for  half  an  hour,  without,  however,  hurting  each  other 
much,  though  they  were  exceeding  serious  and  intent.  Chow  Raja  Boot  then, 
dressed  in  a  white  robe,  ascended  a  small  platform  about  seven  feet  from  the 
ground,  and  showered,  or  rather  pelted,  a  largess  amongst  the  people.  On  the 
platform  vras  an  artificial  bamboo-tree,  with  perhaps  two  hundred  limes,  in  each 
of  which  was  a  small  Siamese  coin  of  two  or  three  annas  hanging  from  the 
branches,  which  he  pulled  off,  and  with  them  pelted  the  people  below ;— though 
there  wss,  of  course,  great  struggling  for  the  limes,  there  was  little  noise,  and 
not  the  least  quarrelling.  Cbow-Houa's  wife  then  begged  I  would  allow  the 
Burmese  to  exhibit  their  dance,  and  as  there  were  two  professed  dancers  of  the 
party  and  one  or  two  musicians  anxious  to  acquire  merit  by  assisting  in  the 
amusement,  she  was  gratified ;  after  which  they  commenced  to  drag  out  the  car 
with  coflin.    It  was  burned  with  rockets  in  the  same  manner  as  a  Pounghee, 
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outdde  the  town,  mbont  4  o*cloe1c ;  most  of  tbe  wIvm  of  the  headmcB  vet 
present,  and  the  whole  of  the  ceremonies  were  gone  through  without  qvarrd 
and  in  great  good  humoar.  The  deceased  was  the  same  whose  house  was  burnt 
during  my  last  visit  here,  and  who  sent  out  to  beg  me  to  look  through  a  small 
sextant  I  had  been  seen  nsing,  and  tell  him  who  had  stolen  a  ring  he  lost  on 
the  occasion.  I  left  the  shed  when  the  coffin  was  moyed,  and  prepared  to  start 
for  Ztmmojf  in  the  mominff,  eongratvlating  myself  in  getting  off  a  day  sooner 
than  I  had  anticipated ;  but  about  9  o'clock,  Bbnta  Tcrb  came  ont  to  say 
Chow-tchb-Wbit  begged  me  to  remain  one  day,  as  he  was  anxious  to  eee  me 
to-morrow  before  starting  for  Zimim«if.  After  many  complaints  of  loss  of  time 
and  fear  of  the  rains,  I  was  obliged  to  consent  to  remain ;  and  on  the  momiag 
of  the  11  (h,  an  officer  came  ont  to  the  encampment  to  say  Cbow-tchs-Wbbt 
wished  to  see  me.  I  promised  to  wait  on  him  immediately  after  breakfast.  On 
arriying  at  the  house  found  a  large  assembly,  and  the  only  conunnnientioB  the 
old  man  had  to  make,  was  a  request  to  remain  till  after  the  new  year*,  «  fkrtiicr 
loss  of  three  days.  I  at  first  refased,  but  on  his  urging  his  request,  and  refloet- 
Ing  that  nothing  would  be  done  at  either  place  during  the  festtral,  I  agreed  to 
remain  on  condition  I  was  not  detained  here  on  my  return.  The  Tbo-boa  auda 
some  demur,  as  in  duty  bound,  as  a  good  Buddhist,  about  the  sale  of  the  cattle ; 
he  was,  howerer,  easily  satisfied  by  transferring  the  sin  to  the  seUers  and  Caow- 
HouA,  who  sanctioned  it.  He  was  as  kind  as  usual,  always  addrcastBf  me  as 
his  "  httk  Chow  Bngrit,''  Uterally,  "  son  chief  English."  He  talkOd  of  a  rcfier. 
ence  to  Bankokt  which  I  said  was  unnecessary  after  the  treaty  of  1826,  nad  be 
was  again  satisfied.  He  is  quite  in  his  dotage,  and  repeated  the  same  tUnge 
OTcr  and  over :  the  people  from  their  respect  for  him  shew  him,  however,  nan^ 
consideration.  He  asked  if  there  was  any  difference  in  the  Talue  of  his  preaenta 
and  those  to  the  Zimmmf  chief,  and  seemed  pleased  when  told  that  his  vnro  the 
most  yaloable. 

''  After  breakfast,  on  the  13th,  two  officers,  dressed  in  white  robes  oaed  in 
religious  ceremonies,  came  out  to  my  tent  by  the  Chow's  orders,  to  conduct  me 
where  the  ceremony  on  his  grandson  entering  the  priesthood  was  to  be  per- 
formed. I  found  a  large  assembly  of  people  in  an  old  xeye/**  near  the  pagoda. 
The  Chow  was  seated  on  a  mat  near  the  centre  of  the  place,— the  other  ohiefk 
near  him,  his  wires  behind  him — all  dressed  in  white.  I  found  a  carpet  aad 
pillow  for  me  close  to  Chow  Raja  Boot.  A  Pounghee  was  seated  in  the  mid- 
dle expounding  the  law,  and  Cbow-tchb-Wbbt  had  told  him  to  continwe  tifl 
my  arrival,  as  he  wished  me  to  see  the  whole  ceremony.  As  I  was  told  I  woeid 
be  expected  to  contribute,  I  sent  the  interpreter  to  the  Cbow  with  10  ntpoeo ; 
and  he  soon  afterwards  went  out  to  the  open  space  before  the  xiyef  to  iaangii- 
rate  the  boy  (about  7  years  of  age)  in  his  holy  office.  The  ceremony  is  tlw 
same  as  in  Burmah  and  other  Buddhist  countries,  shaying  the  head,  bnttmagb 
inyesting  with  the  yellow  garment.  Whilst  he  was  gone,  his  eon  told  me  a 
Rahan  was  also  tosbe  raised  to  the  office  of  high  priest,  (89B»dmny^ ;  that  the 
Cbow  before  inyesting  him  with  his  office  asks  him  if  he  will  obey  hin  lewfiil 
orders;  which  being  answered  in  the  afikmatiye,  he  makes  over  to  him  ell 

*  I  afterwards  learnt  that  the  reason  of  his  requesting  me  to  stop  waa  a  fear  Ics* 
I  shoald  be  insulted,  or  the  people  get  into  any  quarrel  with  the  ^imaiey 
during  the  holidays  at  this  joyous  season. 
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aathoritj'  orer  til  ranki  of  the  priestbood.  The  high-prieet  then  atki  the 
i^  Tso-BOA  if  he  will  Usten  to  his  iaterceuion  in  favor  of  criminals  condemned  te 
death  when  it  shall  appear  to  him  that  the  punishment  is  too  terere  for  the 
offence;  to  which  he  ysents.  On  the  return  of  the  T80*bo4  to  the  gofat  he 
oalled  my  interpreter  and  told  him  in  a  whisper  the  money  I  had  given  was  too 
little  for  distribution,  and  desired  him  to  ask  me  for  13  rupees  more ;  which  I 
immediately  sent.  In  the  meantime,  an  old  priest  inyoked  a  blessing  on  all 
present  byname,  amongst  which  I  discoTcred  my  own ;  and  the  Sea-dan  who  has 
^  been  raised  by  the  votes  of  the  priests  for  his  strict  obserTance  of  the  precepta 

of  Budh,  promulgated  rules  and  ordinances  for  their  guidance  much  stricter 
than  those  which  have  been  known  here  for  some  years,  where  the  discipline  haa 
been  exceeding  lax.  Sent  the  interpreter  to  inquire  how  the  Cbow-Hova, 
who  had  been  ill,  was,  and  to  request  BnmrA  Patoon'*'  to  call  on  me.  The 
former  no  better ;  the  latter  promised  to  call  in  the  morning.  Bbnta  Patoon 
ealled  on  me  this  morning ;  he  is  about  50  years  of  age,  and  an  exceedingly 
intelligent  person,  His  father  came  originally  from  Pegn  to  Zimmay  with  about 
3000  other  Taliens  on  the  destruction  of  that  eity  by  Alompka,  A.  D.  1757. 
A  short  time  after  their  arrival  here,  an  army  of  Burmans  encamped  to  the 
northward  with  the  intention  of  attacking  Zimmay,  The  Taliens  were  promised 
this, — if  they  beat  off  the  enemies,  they  should  henceforth  live  free  of  taxes. 
They  attacked  them,  and  were  successful,  and  for  a  time  were  well  treated  ;  but 
in  three  or  four  years,  when  gratitude  began  to  cool,  they  were  taxed  without 
mercy  ;  and  on  any  expression  of  discontent,  numbers  were  executed  under  pre- 
tence of  secret  conspiracy.  The  Taliens  in  fear  and  disgust  removed  fsrtber 
northward  to  Keinikeu  under  the  Burmese  ; — the  Bbnta  and'  some  other  young 
men  went  afterwards  to  ^va,  from  whence  he  was  sent  to  Kemtkm  on  a  royal 
message,  and  with  twenty-five  others  was  caught  by  a  slave-catching  party,  and 
from  this  place  sent  to  Bankok,  where  he  soon  came  into  favor  with  the  king, 
who  raised  him  to  his  present  rank,  and  sent  him  up  here  to  look  after  the 
Siamese  interest  at  all  the  three  towns.  He  gives  a  shocking  account  of  the 
brutal  rapine,  and  destructive  waste  of  human  life  in  the  petty  border-warfare  and 
alave-catchlng  incursions  all  along  the  frontiers,  that  has  kept  down  population, 
laid  entirely  waste  many  large  towDS,  and  retarded  civilization  and  all  the  arts 
of  pcacefiil  life  in  this  unhappy  country  to  a  degree  that  could  not  be  exceeded^ 
I  should  hope,  in  the  annals  of  any  portion  of  Africa.  Ail  of  this  has  been 
almost  entirely  put  a  stop  to  by  our  occupation  of  the  provinces  on  the  coast. 
He  gives  a  somewhat  different  version  of  the  Cochin- Chinese  war  from  any  I 
have  heard.  He  said  the  Cochin-Chinese  endeavoured  to  save  the  town  of 
Wimiian^^,  Ckandapoora  or  Linf^en,  when  the  Siamese  attacked  it  seven  years 
ago.  The  Siamese  would  not  attend  to  negotiations  on  the  destruction  of  the 
eity  when  horrid  cruelty  appeared  to  have  been  perpetrated.  One  of  the  sons 
of  the  king  found  his  way  to  Hue.  The  King  of  Cochin-China'^  sent  an  ambas- 
•ador  to  Siam  to  say  the  prince  had  found  his  way  to  him ;  but  as  he  wished  to 
avoid  a  war,  under  certain  conditions  he  would  give  him  up.  The  Siamese 
treacherously  murdered  his  ambaaaador,  saying  lie  had  given  protection  and 
encouragement  to  rebels.  The  Cochin- Chinese,  enraged  at  this  piece  of  perlldyt 
had  eommonced  the  war.  The  latest  accounts  said  the  Siamese  had  the  belt  of 
it,  and  were  east  of  the  Cambodia  river. 
4  z 
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"  Left  LMbamaf  this  momiiig  (15th),  mt  6  ▲.  m.,  and  ia  five  hours  tad  a  half 
reached  ZimmBy  about  N.  30^  Wett  of  the  former  plaee.    The  Meia  Neaaag^ 
Tbo-boa  came  to  see  as  off,  aad  brought  with  him  a  person  sent  as  a  gnide, 
though  many  of  the  people  with  me  were  known  to  be  acqaainled  with  the  road. 
He  took  ns  throng  the  fields,  a  path  he  evidently  did  not  know  himself,  uiidv 
pretence  of  hreak£ut  being  prepared  for  the  people  at  some  village  by  the  way, 
and  I  ultimately  regained  the  road  by  the  direction  of  some  Talien  people  we 
met.    The  whole  of  the  road  lay  through  a  rich  aad  cuUiTatad  country,  irrifsted 
by  a  water-course  from  the  May^prng,  the  main  trunk  of  which  is  some  seven  or' 
eight  miles  in  length,  and  thirty  or  forty  feet  in  width,  by  eight  or  nine  ia  depth, 
as  far  as  we  trayeUed.  along  the  bank  of  it.    At  8  a.  m.  came  on  the  banks  of  the 
water-course,  aad  at  10  crossed  the  May -ping  at  a  ford  of  considerable  breadth, 
but  at  this  season  only  reaching  to  the  poney*8  saddle.     On  the  Zmtmmif  side 
found  some  officers  waiting  to  conduct  me  to  the  zeya/  or  /ay,  which  we  found 
to  be  a  rattlC'trap  of  a  wooden  building,  forty-five  feet  by  twenty-five,  surround- 
ed by  an  eight  feet  verandah  a  foot  lower,  with  four  small  rooms  on  each  side, 
in  which  the  people  were  housed.    These  boildings  shut  out  every  breath  of 
air ;  which,  as  the  thermometer  was  10.')**  at  mid-day  and  80  at  8  f.  m«  vras  aay 
thing  bat  comfortable.    The  floor  was  of  split  planks  laid  on  without  rails  or 
fastening,  and  as  the  people  crowded  up  to  look  at  me,  the  rattling  was  ansup- 
portable.     As  I  would  get  no  relief  from  this  annoyance  by  complaint,   I  vras 
ultimately  obliged  to  drive  them  down  by  force  ;  after  which  they  did  not  ven- 
ture farther  than  the  steps  of  the  jrays/.  The  foyaf,  which  is  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  from  the  town,  was  surrounded  by  drunken  holiday-making  people,  sin^ng, 
and  hallooing,  and  shouting  till  about  12  o* clock,  one  of  whom  came  dose  to 
the  xayat  and  abused  us.     My  people  pursued  him  to  a  neighbouring  h«>use, 
which  I  was  just  in  time  to  prevent  them  breaking  into,  and  I  denouaeed  the 
ocGOpier  to  the  police  in  the  morning. 

"On  the  16th,  the  brother-in-law  of  the  Cbow-Houa  and  some  other  officers 
paid  me  a  visit  of  ceremony,  bringing  a  present  of  rice,  sugar-cane,  &c.  with  the 
gratulations  of  the  Tso-boa  at  my  arrival,  and  expressing  his  and  their  good-wiU 
towards  the  English.  They  remained  about  an  hour.  Before  tbey  left,  I  com- 
plained of  the  annoyance  of  the  rabble,  which  they  promised  to  remove.  The 
forcible  ejectment  of  the  rabble  yesterday  left  me  at  tolerable  peace  to-day  IsU 
the  evening,  when  the  wife  of  the  Ken-Toung  Tso-boa  came  to  visit  me,  and  such 
a  number  of  women  came  under  her  protection  that  the  floor  of  one  of  Che 
passages  gave  way  with  them,  but  fortunately  no  accident  occarred.  I  hear 
nothing  but  complaints  on  all  sides  of  the  rascality  of  the  cattle-merehants 
employed  by  the  contractor  to  buy  his  cattle.  They  are  old  boat  lascars,  dis- 
efaarged  peons,  and  thieves  from  the  jail,  to  whom  he  has  had  the  folly  to  entrtml 
♦  more  money  than  they  ever  saw  before.  Considering  themselves  rich,  tlwj 
have  bought  wives  and  slaves,  and  dissipated  part  of  the  money ;  and  as  they 
cannot  return  to  Maulamynty  tbey  sell  the  property  at  what  they  can  get  for  it. 
Some  of  them  have  picked  up  the  Shan  language,  and  act  as  interpreters  ttt 
strangers  arriving  from  the  coast,  get  their  property  into  their  hands  and  appr^i- 
priate  the  proceeds.  The  presents  they  are  enabled  to  make  at  this  (to  thein) 
cheap  rate,  and  the  knowledge  of  the  language,  sets  them  above  the  fear  of 
punishment.     On  the  morning  of  the  17th,  inconsequence  of  my  oompUiat  off 
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yesterday,  m  person  wai  lent  out  to  keep  the  people  from  eomin^  up  ia  the 
^mfmi,  and  a  writer  came  to  hang  np  a  notice  to  the  same  effect.  I  have  been 
left  to  myself  all  day.  The  poor  woman  into  whose  honse  the  person  who  abnsed 
me  on  the  night  of  our  arriral  ran  for  shelter,  eame  to-day  to  beg  my  interoes- 
aion.  She  is  a  stranger  from  BmUfok,  and,  as  she  could  not  point  ont  the  offender, 
is  threatened  with  a  fine.  As  they  have  shewn  a  disposition  to  punish  the  per- 
son, I  promised  to  intercede  for  her. 

At  10  A.  M.  on  the  Idth,  Cbow  mm  nam  Maha  Nbitt  and  some  other 
officers  came  cut  to  conduct  me  to  the  T8o*boa*8  house.  They  proposed 
that  I  should  halt  for  some  time  at  the  court  of  justice,  which  was  soon 
giren  np  on  my  positive  refusal  to  do  so,  and  I  proceeded  in  the  same  order 
«s  I  had  done  at  Lakfntng*    The  Tso^boa  came  in  after  a  few  minutes  and 

t  ^  neated  himself  on  a  cushion  at  the  foot  of  the  zoynMlen ;  I  was  seated  im« 
mediately  in  front  of  him  on  a  pretty  large  Persian  carpet  with  pillows.  I 
inquired  after  his  health,  age,  prosperity,  &c.  and  explained  the  purport  of  my 
▼isit  to  be  a  wish  on  onr  part  to  cultivate  his  friendship  and  open  the  gold  and 
aiWer  road,  that,  as  at  Laboung^  we  might  exchange  our  superfluous  produce  to 
mutual  advantage,  &c.  &c.  He  replied,  that  to  aH  proper  subjects  of  traffic  there 
was  no  restriction.  I  said  I  was  glad  our  customs  agreed,  and  hoped  that  there 
would  be  now  no  further  objections  to  the  export  of  cattle  and  buffaloes,  which 
was  what  we  principally  wanted  from  this  country.  The  Chow«Houa,  who  as 
mtLtkoung^  transacts  all  the  business,  and  who*  is  said  to  be  the  only  one  opposed 
to  the  trade  in  cattle,  objected  on  the  score  of  the  great  mortality  which  some- 
times takes  place  iteong  them,  in  which  case  I  obserred  the  price  would  rise, 
and  still  only  surplus  cattle  would  be  sold  ;  that  I  did  not  urge  him  to  give  the 
people  an  order  to  sell,  but  permission  to  do  so.     He  made  some  objection,  half 

"^  expressed,  on  the  score  of  fear  of  the  Nat9  ot  presiding  spirits  of  the  country. 
I  pointed  out  the  fsct  of  their  being  sold  to  the  Red  Careens,  to  which  he  made 
no  reply ;  but,  Buddhists  as  they  are,  the  question  of  the  life  or  death  of  the 
animal  has  never  been  mooted  by  any  one  except  Chow-tcbb-W»t  in  trans- 
ferring the  sin  of  selling  to  the  Chow-Houa.  The  Tso-boa  then  heard  the 
letter  read,  ordered  in  some  sweetmeats,  desired  us  his  children  to  continue  our 

l/-  business,  and  retired  on  plea  of  weariness.  The  hall  I  was  received  in,  is  a  brick 
building  about  100  feet  by  50  ;  the  walls  painted  with  an  extraordinary  jumble 
of  clouds,  trees,  temples,  &c.  ;  on  the  window-shutters  natives  of  different 
eountries  in  the  act  of  salutation.  Among  others  I  observed  two  Europeans  in 
the  costume  of  the  time  of  George  II.  Below  the  windows  a  sea  with  boats  and 
the  white  umbrella  (emblem  of  royalty)  of  seven  tiers  of  coarse  cotton  cloth* 
diminishing  in  size  to  the  top  (like  an  old  fashioned  dumb-waiter,)  was  fixed 
above  the  goyabollen.  I  did  not  ascertain  what  chiefs  were  present,  but  the 
Tao-BOA  and  the  Chow^oua  were  the  only  ones  with  whom  I  had  any  con- 
versation. The  Tso-BOA  is  80  years  of  age,  but  looks  much  more  hale  and 
rol>ust  than  Chow-tchb- Wert.  He  was  raised  to  the  Tsoboaship  by  the  king 
of  Bankok,  from  his  merit  as  a  soldier,  though  he  can  neither  read  nor  write,— 
a  very  unusual  thing  in  this  country. 

"  On  my  way  to  the  fort  this  morning  I  called  on  Chow-Houa,  and  found 
him  as  much  disposed  to  be  friendly  as  he  had  been  the  reverse  on  the  tmo 
former  occasions.    He  agreed  to  the  trade  being  perfectly  free  end  unrestricted. 
4x2 
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Mo  dirty  win  btletiea  OB  iaporto*  Tke  4«tko  oa  oaftMa  to  bo  M  «k 
dspboBtsoBO  tieal;  honet  liroo  oC4«ty ;  avakcte  and  ilmrcs  an  aloaa  ptokibit- 
od  beug  takoB  oot  of  tho  coomtry  ;~ofeoden  IroB  J^laooj  aliall  be  sm&  op» 
oad  tbe  poopk  of  tbia  diatriet  barbooriag  tbcaa  pmniabod.  He  laid  oor  preacota 
of  moaketa  waa  a  eeitaia  BMrk  of  frieodabip,  aod  tbat  be  iotended  to  aeod  liftj 
eatUe  to  tbe  ComaiaaioMr;  and  aa  I  coold  not  take  tbeai  witb  me,  be  leq^oeit- 
od  tbat  I  Bugbt  amofo  to  kove  aoaM  one  to  take  ebarge  of  tbca. 

«•  24M.    I  west  to  take  leave  of  tbe  Tao.BOA«  wbo  rceeiTod  me  neerly  abne 
ia  as  ovter  ball;  fare  mt  tbe  letter  for  tbe  Cow»iaaio»er, aed  waa Bioat  f liead- 
Ij  ia  bk  proffeaaioiia.    Hia  booae  conaiata  of  tbree  wooden  raagea  of  aboot  fiftj 
ftoet  wide,  (tbeir  lengtb  I  could  not  aee,)  tbe  brick  ball  ataedieg  aeroaa  tbe  endap 
la  wbieb  I  waa  formerly  receiTed,  and  tbe  aoBaH  one  in  wbicb  I  aaw  Mm  to-day. 
6ooa  alter  my  retnra  to  tbe  leydeii  or  sayef,   Caow  Maha  Naur  came  witb 
a  meaaaffa  from  Caow-HoOA  to  aet  my  auad  at  eaae  regarding  tbe  eattie  aad 
trade  fenerally ;  tbat  every  facility  ibovid  be  giTca  to  pnrebaae  eatkle,  aad  tbe 
trade  sboald  be  perfectly  free  aad  aareatricted ;  tbat  it  waa  not  beconalag  to  be 
boaaden  by  proauacar  bat  that  we  would  aee  bereafter  the  atrengtb  of  their  firiead* 
abip.    He  regretted  tbat  be  bad  aot  aeea  me  oa  my  last  Tisit,  tbat  my  stay  tUa 
time  waa  ao  abort,  and  requeated  I  woald  return  for  a  loager  atay  next  fine  wea> 
tber,  &c.  &c.  I  left  Zimmay  at  half  paat  4  p.  if.  on  the  24tht  and  reached  I^i- 
^oa^  at  10.     Tbe  walla  of  the  inner  town  of  Zimma$  are  800  Cathoma  from  eaat 
by  weat  and  1000  from  north  to  aonth,  all  of  brick,  aad  a  ditch  aad  rampait 
all  roand.    The  oater  wall,  which  reachea  from  the  nortb*eaat  to  tbe  aoath-weat 
corner,  ia  circular  and  upwarda  of  1800  fathoma,  one*balf  of  brick,  die  other  of 
wood  with  a  rampart  round  the  brick  part,  and  a  ditch  aurroundiag  the  whole. 
Tbe  ditcbea  when  in  repair,  (which  they  do  not  appear  to  be  now,)  can  be  filled 
from  the  river.    The  town  is  situated  four  or  five  milea  from  the  eastern  foot  of 
tbe  Bym-ika^Dyi^  bill,  the  highest  in  the  range,  and  between  it  aad  tbe  bin  ia 
another  smaU  single-waUed  fort  aboat  the  die  of  Ltibaumff,  called  Ifoaa^-fi'ooB* 
dkai***,  (city  of  the  flower  gardea.)    Ail  the  houses  in  ^imaiey  above  tbe  poor- 
eat  of  the  people  are  surrounded  by  compoanda  fieneed  in,  in  which  are  cocoaaat^ 
ariea,  betel,  bamboo,  and  other  uaeful  trees,  with  a  great  variety  of  flowera  aad 
floweriag  shrubs,  which  are  watered  by  a  stream  of  clear  water  brongbt  frosa 
tbe  bill.    The  valley  in  which  thia  town  and  L&kow^  both  atand,  ia  little  lean 
than  one  day  from  eaat  to  weat,  and  little  more  than  three  frt>m  north  to  aoatb. 
Much  of  tbe  valley  near  the  town  is  ander  cultivation,  which  ia  aU  prepand  by 
irrigation,  and  the  grain  ia  transplanted,  yielding  npwarda  of  one  bandred-fold, 
though  tbe  fields  are  never  left  fallow." 

Dr.  R.  quitted  Labaung  on  the  29th.  Oq  the  9th  May  the  rains 
eet  in,  and  continued  almost  without  intennission  during  the  remain- 
der  of  his  journey.  He  arrived  at  Maulamyne  on  the  21st  Maj, 
suffering  greatly  from  the  exposure  ;  most  of  his  followers  ill,  (sever- 
al of  them  died  shortly  after,)  and  the  elephants  completely  knocked 
np  by  the  difficulties  of  the  road. 

na.  BicHAanaoN'a  THiao  visit,  1835. 
Dr.  R.  was  directed  on  this  occasion  to  extend  his  visftb  to  some 
of  the  other  Shan  States,  and  also  to  tho  tribe  of  Red  Kafiens*^  on  tiie 
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west  bftnk  of  the  8ahoeen,  who,  sometime  previous,  had  sent  a  mes*  . 
sa^  to  Maulamyne  to  say  they  shoald  he  glad  to  see  an  European 
officer  in  their  country,  and  to  open  an  intercourse  with  us. 

Dr.  R.  started  on  the  29th  Decemher,  and  arrived  at  Laboung  on 
the  26th  January^  1835.  Here  he  found  that  his  old  friend  the 
•'  Chow-tche-Wbbt,"  or  "  Lord  of  Life,"  was  dangerously  ill.  The 
old  man'  received  him,  however.  Dr.  R.  says — "  On  entering  his 
house,  1  found  the  chiefs  and  elders  assembled  and  a  curtain  across 
the  room.  After  some  conversation,  chiefly  regarding  the  war  to 
the  eastward  and  the  great  blessings  conferred  on  this  country  by 
our  occupation  of  the  Provinces,  the  curtain  was  drawn  aside,  and 
showed  us  the  poor  old  man  evidently  on  his  death- bed,  with  his 
children  and  grand-children  around  him.  He  spoke  but  little  ;  said  he 
was  glad  to  see  me  again,  and  handled  one  of  the  muskets  I  had 
brought  with  me  to  present  to  him." 

After  staying  a  few  days  at  Laboung,  Dr.  R.  proceeded  to  Zimmay, 
Here  he  had  some  long  discussions  with  the  Chow-Houa  of  that 
place  relative  to  some  impediments  and  restrictions  he  had  placed  on 
the  trade  in  cattle,  and  to  some  late  attempts  on  the  part  of  the  fron- 
tier Shan  petty  chiefs  to  levy  tribute  on  the  Kayens  residing  on  our 
side  the  boundary  river.  These  matters  were,  however,  amicably 
adjusted,  and  much  kindness  and  attention  were  shown  him.  It  was 
the  period  of  an  annual  festival,  for  which  he  was  urgently  pressed 

to  stay.     He  says — 

"  One  of  the  amnsementfl  at  this  festiyal  was  the  letting  off  of  large  rockets — 
each  rocket  being  honored  with  some  name,  and  supposed  to  appertain  to  some 
chief  or  great  personage.  One  was  appropriated  to  me ;  and  my  coolies  and 
servants  being  joined  by  a  number  of  Maulamyne  traders  then  in  the  place,  who 
entered  into  the  spirit  of  the  thing,  my  rocket  was  well  attended  to  the  ground 
with  dancing  and  singing,  to  the  delight  of  the  Shans,  to  whom  Burmese  music 
and  dancing  was  quite  a  novelty.  The  rockets  were  all  of  wretched  construc- 
tion, but  it  so  happened  that  mine  performed  its  duty  in  a  style  infinitely  supe- 
rior to  any  on  the  ground ;  and  such  is  the  superstition  of  these  people,  that  I 
feel  confident  this  incident  has  made  an  impression  on  their  minds  of  the  supe- 
riority of  our  nation  which  will  not  easily  be  effaced." 

Here  Dr.  R.  met  a  large  portion  of  the  annual  caravan  of  Chinese 
traders,  of  whom  he  says — 

"  At  Zimmay  I  found  the  caravan  of  Chinese  traders,  consisting  of  200  mules 
and  horses.  Three  hundred  more  were  said  to  be  at  Monnffnan,  where  cotton  is 
abundant.  They  had  arrived  in  the  country  a  considerable  time  before  me,  and 
were  preparing  shortly  to  return  home.  I  had  a  good  deal  of  conversation  with 
the  two  heads  of  the  caravan,  who  seemed  to  be  intelligent,  enterprising  charac- 
ters. They  said  they  had  long  entertained  the  idea  of  visiting  MauUtmynei  and 
now  that  they  were  invited  to  do  so,  and  were  assured  of  protection,  they  would 
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SBdonbtedly  do  to  next  teuon  ;  the  preieat  obc  betag  too  Itf  advanced  to  aUav 
of  their  iacreaaiog  their  dUtance  froia  home.  They  rcqveeted  that  ao  iBterpretcr 
ahoald  nieet  them  at  Ziwtmmp  ; — and  from  their  repeated  requeats  that  he  shoaM 
be  at  ZimwMf  in  all  November,  in  order  to  accompaoy  them  down,  I  feel  coa- 
Tinced  these  people  will  he  at  MamUamyne  before  the  end  of  the  year.  With  the 
ehiefa  I  found  no  difficnlty  whatever  in  obtaining  their  content  to  their  paamny 
throogh  the  country  :  no  objection  was  ever  hinted,  nor  have  I  reaaon  to  expect 
that  any  will  hereafter  arise. 

"  The  imports  by  theae  caravans  consist  of  copper  and  iron  veaaels,  silk,  (raw 
and  manufactured,)  satins,  gold  and  silver  thread  and  lace,  musk,  walnntSy  car« 
peta,  and  vermUion.  They  export  from  the  Shan  country  cotton,  ivory,  akins, 
horns,  &c.  &c.  Prom  the  information  which  I  could  collect,  the  caravan  aasem-  i' 
bled  at  Mfmngkoo^  distaot  from  Zimmay  about  two  months'  journey.  Their  goods 
are  conveyed  by  mules,  and  they  would  appear  to  travel  rapidly ;  as  they  ascerted 
they  would  not  be  more  than  twelve  days  from  Zhmmajf  to  Mtmlamfmt^^  Tliey 
allow  nothing  to  detain  them  on  their  journeys.  If  a  man  fall  sick,  or  is  dis- 
abled, he  is  left  behind  ;  and  if  one  dies,  they  do  not  even  stop  to  bury  hins,  but ' 
cover  his  body  with  a  cloth  and  continue  their  route." 

Dr.  R.  left  Zimmay  on  the  23rd  February  for  Lagan,^^  a  town 
he  had  not  hitherto  visited.     The  following  is  his  route : — 

'  '*  23rd.    Direction  S.  65  E.     Distance,  5}  miles. 

**  Started  at  1  p.  m.  and  reached  Paboung*^  at  3.  30.     This    ia    a   smaU 
village  of  only  twenty-four  houses,  but  the  Thongyee,  or  head-man,  has  altoge- 
ther about  three  hundred  houses  under  his  jurisdiction.     The  road  was  level,  * 
through  paddy  fields,  intersected  by  small  slips  of  jungle. 

'*  24th.    Direction  S.  20  E.    DisUnce,  16^  miles. 

**  Left  Paboung  at  7.  35.  At  9  crossed  the  May-quangf,  which  mna  past 
Lahoung  and  falls  into  the  Moypinjf  to  the  southward.  At  11.  40  we  halted  st 
the  village  of  Ma-ufan-tehajf^^.  The  road  throughout  the  day  was  good  and 
pleasant  *,  considerable  cultivation,  and  the  inhabitants  numerous.  The  people  of 
the  village  where  we  have  halted  are  all  captives  from  Ifetn  Neatmg,  who.  never 
having  seen  an  European,  were  very  curious,  but,  at  the  same  time,  exceedingly 
civil  and  hospitable,  having  provided  a  dinner  for  my  followers.  An  old  man  of 
the  village  remarked  to  me,  after  we  had  been  encamped  a  few  minutes  onlv, 
that  a  Burman  chief,  travelling  as  I  was  doing,  would  ere  this  have  tied  up  and  r 
fiogged  some  of  them  to  shew  his  authority,  and  that  neither  he  nor  his  father  had 
ever  heard  of  a  person  travelling  through  a  country  merely  to  make  friends.  Hs 
wished  I  would  open  the  road  to  his  native  place  of  Mein  Neawtg,    ' 

'*  25/A.     Direction  S.  20  £.     DisUnce,  13  miles. 

'*  The  road  to-day  was  through  a  teak  forest  and  over  several  small  hilla  lying 
from  a  few  yards  to  a  mile  distant  from  each  other.  Our  guide  to-day  waa  a 
Doctor,  who  was  quite  an  amateur  in  his  profession,  and  spread  out  all  his  me- 
dicines under  a  tree  and  began  prescribing  gratis  for  our  people.  He  had  in  his 
store  of  medicine  the  thigh-bone  of  a  dog,  the  jaw  of  a  monkey,  the  vertebrae  of 

*  A  small  party  of  them  have  since  arrived  at  Maulamyn€  in  company  with 
the  men  sent  to  meet  them.     They  made  the  march  in  15  days  and  express'^ 
themselves  satisfied  with  the  market  here. 
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a  fisli,  part  of  a  grinder  of  an  alepbant,  the  fore- tooth  of  a  rhinoeeroa,  some 
bone  of  a  turtle,  and  two  or  three  pieces  of  broken  china.  The  rest  of  his  collec- 
tion consisted  of  little  bits  of  sticks,  and  roots  of  all  colors,  to  the  number  of 
two  hundred  and  eighty-one,  (I  had  the  curiosity  to  count  them,)  the  names  and 
▼irtues  of  all  which  he  professed  to  show.  Not  the  least  curious  part  of  the 
eolleetion  was  his  mortar  or  substitute  for  one  ;  it  was  a  turned  wooden  bowl 
ten  inohes  in  diameter,  with  a  handle  to  it,  and  inside  opposite  the  handle  a  piece 
of  coarse  flinty  sandstone  fixed  with  lac  about  four  inches  square,  and  sloping 
towards  the  bottom  of  ^he  bowl  :  on  this -the  various  articles  are  ground  down, 
in  sometimes  a  quart  of  water  if  the  patient  is  very  ill. 

"  26th.     Direction  S.  70  E.     DisUnce,  16  miles. 

**  The  road  to-day  was  very  tortuous  and  in  some  parts  steep  and  rocky.     No 
inhabitants  or  cultiyation  were  to  be  seen, 

**  27th.    Direction  East.     Distance,  15  miles. 

"  Started  at  7  a.  m.  March  lay  along  a  good  road  in  the  jungle  till  8. 30 
when  we  passed  a  last  year's  clearing  with  buffaloes  and  other  signs  of  inhabited 
country.  At  8.  45.  crossed  the  Maytm}^*^  a  considerable  stream  in  the 
rains,  now  not  ancle-deep,  and  on  the  eastern  bank  at  2iaii-A4m^-M<'*S  a 
Tillage  of  some  siie  ; — found  they  had  receiTed  orders  to  have  breakfast  ready 
for  the  people,  which  was  fortunate,  as  there  was  not  rice  for  half  of  them  at 
starting.  Here  we  halted  fifty  minutes  under  the  tamarind  trees,  whence  two 
hours  marching  brought  us  to  Boutue,^^*  on  the  banks  of  a  stream  of  the 
same  name  about  the  siie  of  the  Maytan.  The  road  has  been  good  throughout 
and  the  country  level.  The  people  of  this  village  have  orders  to  supply  us  with 
every  thing,  and  take  us  into  the  town  to-morrow  }  they  brought  out  dinner  for 
the  people  soon  after  our  arrival, — rice  and  vegetable  stews,  ready  cooked,  each 
house  furnishing  a  portion,  as  is  the  custom  in  Burmah.  These  were  brought 
out  by  the  women  of  the  village,  young  and  old  ;  the  former,  as  usual,  uncovered 
to  the  waist,  and  finer  busts  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  world,  and  many  of  them 
fair  as  Europeans. 

**  28M.    Direction  S.  70  E.     Distance,  4  miles. 

"  Reached  Lagon  at  8.  20  a.  m.  There  are  three  towns  close  together,  two 
on  the  north  and  one  on  the  south  side  of  the  river  Jfoy-TTan^,  "*  in^e 
last  of  which  most  of  the  chiefs  live.  The  river  between  the  towns  has  a  course 
nearly  east  and  west,  and,  dividing,  forms  a  little  sandy  island  nearer  the  south 
side,  on  which  sheds  had  been  prepared  for  our  reception.  The  whole  breadth 
of  the  river  is  about  one  hundred  and  forty-seven  paces,  but  at  this  season  there 
are  only  tw<^  small  streams  near  each  bank  about  knee-deep.  During  the  rains 
even,  it  is  seldom  full,  and  consequently  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year  is  npt 
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navigable  for  boats  of  any  size.  Neither  is  it  favorable  for  purposes  of  irrigan 
tion,  and  as  the  rains  are  often  insufficient,  it  is  a  far  less  favorable  site  for  a 
town  than  Labnung  or  Zimmayt  though  containing  an  equally  numerous  popula- 
tion. As  the  trees  in  the  town  and  neighbourhood  are  luxuriant,  and  the  soil 
generally  appears  productive,  it  is  probably  the  fault  of  the  people  themselves 
that  provisions  are  scarce.'' 

The  following  are  Extracts  from  Dr.  R.'s  Journal  during  his  stay  at 
Logon, 
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.  "  2rd  Mttreh.  Visited  sereral  of  tlie  chiefSi  to-day.  Tbey  all  ez|nrened  tkea- 
wIycs  most  friendlj  to  as,  and  spoke  opealy  of  a  different  fedia^  cadstiaf  at 
Zimrnay.  As  mj  mtt  was  entirely  conciliatory,  I  avoided  the  sabfect,  merdy 
saying,  that  we  were  grateful  to  oar  friends,  and  that  I  beiiered  the  general  fed-  ' 
ing  of  the  people  of  Zimimay  was  friendly  towards  ns,  in  which  they  agreed,  and 
said  they  saw  I  was  aware  where  the  bad  feeling  lay.  I  spent  several  honn 
with  the  sereral  chiefs,  and  altogether  passed  a  very  pleasant  day,  owing  to  their 
l(tnd  reception  and  the  absence  of  all  ceremony. 

"  Aih.  Went  over  to  one  of  the  towns  on  the  north  side  of  the  river  to  visit 
a  chief  residing  there.  The  whole  of  the  town  is  endoned  within  old  waDs, 
the  river  face  of  which  is  mad,  the  remainder  brick,  bat  in  a  very  ricketty  eon- 
dition.  The  paths  from  one  house  to  another,  which  are  all  for  apart,  are 
more  like  the  paths  in  a  common  village  than  the  streets  of  the  town. 

"  8M.  There  are  fewer  elephants  here  than  at  Zinmutffn  The  king  of  8imm 
called  for  a  retnrn  of  these  animals  last  year,  when  three  hundred  were  found 
bere  and  near  one  thousand  at  Zimmajf,  large  and  small.  I  learn  that  there  are 
no  taxes  on  specific  articles  here.  Every  cultivator,  without  exception,  at  the 
dose  of  the  harvest,  pays  into  the  Government  granary  a  quantity  of  grain  eqptX 
to  what  he  may  have  sown,  and  each  house  pays  half  a  tical  of  ooarae  rilver  on 
acconnt  of  sacrifices  to  the  Naiif  or  protecting  spirits  of  the  country.  TlMae 
sacrifices  are  another  name  for  public  feasts  as  the  baffaloea,  pigs  &c.,  tegc- 
ther  with  the  spirits  that  are  provided,  are  oonsumed  by  the  people.  The  land 
is  the  property  of  him  who  clears  it,  and  any  one  may  cultivate  nnoocnined 
land,  prorided  he  pays  the  accustomed  contribution  to  the  public  granary.  Tim 
person  so  clearing  and  cultivating  land  may  dispose  of  it  in  any  wi^^  he  likes, 
and  cannot  be  arbitrarily  dispossessed  of  it  by  the  chiefs,  as  in  Bnrmah  the  peo- 
ple are  glad  to  place  themselves  under  the  protection  of  some  chief  and  became 
followers  of  his  family.  They  work  for  him,  and  are  often  sent  by  him  om  trad- 
ing excursions,  receiving  occasionally  a  portion  of  the  profits. 

**  lOM.  Received  a  visit  from  No.  1  wife  of  the  Chow-Houa,  accompanied 
by  her  two  daughters  and  several  female  attendants.  She  says  she  will  be 
obliged  to  leave  her  daughters  behind  when  she  accompanies  her  hnabttnd  to 
Bmtkok^  (whither  all  the  chiefs  are  bound,  on  the  occasion  of  CHOW-TCHi.WscT'a 
death,)  as  the  king  might  take  a  fancy  for  one  of  them.  This,  she  said,  vrould 
be  all  very  well  for  a  year  or  two,  after  which  she  would  be  discarded  and  aflg* 
lected,  and  then  her  life  would  be  one  of  misery." 

Dr.  R.  left  Lagon  on  the  10th  March,  and  arrived  at  Lahfnmg  on 
the  Idth,  a  distance  of  44  miles  ;  direction  N.  70  W. 

'*  Here  I  found  the  chiefs  of  all  the  associated  States,  assembled  to  perform 
the  funeral  rites  over  the  body  of  Cbow-tchb-Wxxt,  the  acknowledged  head  of 
their  family.  I  had  to  enter  into  long  and  disagreeable  discussioaa  relative  to 
the  three  elephants  which  had  been  stolen  at  Jf atf/amyne  on  several  oo<maio«ia, . 
and  which  had  been  traced  to  Labovng  and  the  thieves  discovered.  The  dift- 
culty  arose  from  the  thieves  being  proteges  or  dependents  of  Cbow-Hova  «f 
Ztobounff,  who  alone  opposed  restitution  of  the  property,  or  the  punishment  of 
the  thieves.  I  at  last  threatened,  that  unless  I  could  report  that  this  bnaineai 
was  satisfactorily  settled,  it  would  be  referred  to  Benkok.    This  alarmed  theaa 
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as,  under  prewnt  ctrcnmsUnoea,  they  nmtt  deprecate  any  reference  againtt  them 
to  the  king  of  Siam,  who  might  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  place  a 
■tranger  in  the  situation  of  the  deceased  chief.  StiU  the  settlement  was  pat  off 
till  the  arrival  of  the  chief  of  Zimmay,  who  had  retained  to  his  town  for  a  few 
days,  and  I  was  obliged  to  quit  without  knowing  the  result  of  their  deliberatioa> 
I  learnt,  however,  by  a  messenger  who  met  me  on  my  return  from  the  Red 
Kayens,  that  the  affair  had  been  terminated  to  the  satisfiMtion  of  the  owners  of 
the  elephants,  who  had  accompanied  me  from  MtmUumyne, 

**  At  this  assembly  the  chiefs  seemed  on  very  bad  terms  with  each  other,  and 
their  deliberations  were  conducted  with  much  acrimony,  and  on  one  occasion 
vrith  personal  violence.  The  Csow-Uoua  of  LuHmny  appeared  to  have  given 
general  dissatisfaction,  though  he  again  was  full  of  complaints  against  the  others. 
This  mutual  bad  feeling  was  shewn  in  the  inditing  of  the  letter  brought  by  me 
from  the  chiefs  of  L^bomny,  I  was  informed  by  one  of  them,  that  when  it  was 
read  to  Chow-Houa,  he  ordered  his  name  to  be  struck  out  without  assigning 
any  reason.  When  I  called  on  him  to  bid  him  farewell,  I  asked  him  why  he  had 
done  this.  He  begged  me  to  be  assured  that  no  disrespect  was  intended  by  it ; 
that  the  letter  had  been  written  without,  in  the  least,  consulting  him ;  and  though 
it  was  a  very  good  letter,  yet  he  declined  to  have  his  name  in  it  under  such  cir* 
cumstences.  He  then  went  on  to  say,  that  the  death  of  the  old  man,  whose 
obsequies  they  were  then  celebrating  would,  he  feared,  be  the  caose  of  mueh 
•vil  and  misery  to  the  country,  owing  to  their  own  dissensions. 

"  Having  at  last  obtained  the  letter,  and  having  been  furnished  with  an  order 
for  guides  from  the  frontier  to  the  Red  Kayen  country,  I  left  Laboumy  on  the 
25th  March." 

The  route  asually  travelled  from  Laboung  and  Zimmay  to  the  conn- 
try  of  the  Red  Kayens  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Salween,  is  throagh 
Mein-loon-yyee,  towards  which  Dr.  R.  bent  his  course  and  arrived  on 
the  Gist  March.  Here  he  remained  one  day  in  order  to  procure  rice 
and  other  articles  for  himself  and  followers  during  the  remainder  of 
the  journey,  as  no  villages  would  be  fallen  in  with  for  some  days. 

**  April  2nd.    Direction  N.  15  W.    Distance  15  miles. 

<*  The  road  lay  generally  along  the  banks  of  the  Mem'loon-yyeB  riveir,  cross- 
ing occasionally  from  one  side  to  the  other  and  through  a  magnificent  teak- 
forest. 

"  3rd.    Direction  N.  39  W.    Distance,  20  miles. 

'*  The  r(v^  much  the  same  as  yesterday's  march.  Grosied  the  river  twelve 
times  during  the  day  with  the  water  sometimes  over  the  saddle  flaps. 

'*  4/A.    Direction  N.  75  W.     Distence,  17  miles. 

**  Left  the  ilfstii-/ooii-^y«s  to  the  eastward,  and  proceeded  along  a  road  of 
much  more  rugged  character,  up  a  small  stream  which  we  crossed  seventy  or 
eighty  times.  The  hills  are  here  more  close  and  precipitous,  but  the  tops  of 
many  of  them  are  cleared  for  grain  cultivation,  the  only  sign  of  the  country 
bang  inhabited.  Met  fifteen  elephants  returning  from  the  country  we  are  about 
to  visit,  with  stick-lac. 

'*  5ih,    Direction  S.  80  W.    Distance,  12  miles. 

*'  Crossed  the  highest  part  of  thia  range  at  7  a.  m.  from  whence  the  water 
4  T 
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r«B8  westward  into  the  Seiweem  and  eutward  into  the  Meim'-loem-ffee.    The 
road  to-day  haa  been  the  worst  we  have  traTeUed  ;  the  hiUa  rery  trying  to  the 
elephants,  and  the  stony  banks  of  the  atreams  to  the  horses'  feet.    Met  two 
poor  little  children  recently  purchased  from  the  Red  Kayens  ;  one  for  six  hoi-  • 
locks  ;  and  the  other,  a  very  interesting  child,  abont  7  years  of  age,  for  10. 

"  6M.     Direction  W.     Distance,  11  miles.  . 

*'  First  part  of  the  road  over  a  steep  hill ;  remainder  OTcr  low  land  eovered 
with  grass,  formerly  cultivated. 

"  7tk,    Direction  W.  N.  W.    DisUnce,  15  miles. 

**  First  part  of  the  road  the  same  as  the  last  of  yesterday's,  along  low  reedy 
gronnd,  following  the  course  of  an  inconsiderable  stream.  At  8.  30  came  to  a 
pass  between  two  hills,  wiiich,  in  case  of  attack,  is  defended  by  the  Kayens  by 
securing  large  stones  with  ratans  and  bamboo  work  on  the  tops  of  the  hills ; — 
the  ratans  are  cat,  and  the  stones  roll  down  on  the  inTaders.  It  is  abont  one- 
fifth  of  a  mile  in  length. 

'*  8fA.    Direction  W.  N.  W.     Distance,  12  miles. 

**  The  country  more  level,  with  some  occasional  clearings  and  a  few  honses. 
The  jungle  to-day  was  unusually  alive  with  pheasanta,  pea-fowl,  partridges^  &e. 

"  9M.    Direction  W.     Distance,  14  miles. 

*<  The  country  of  the  same  character  as  yesterday.     Halted  on  the  banks  of 
the  Seiween  abont  four  hundred  yards  wide,  running  a  rapid  stream  in  a  narrow 
valley  or  ravine,  except  at  the  small  plain  where  we  are  encamped,  and  another 
on  the  opposite  side  on  which  stands  the  village  of  Batumi  i^*  or  Foi^en^,  con- 
sisting of  about  twenty-five  houses,  having  the  appearance  of  a  common  Bnrman 
village.    Met  20  or  30  bullocks  to-day  with  stick-lac  and  eight  slaves  en  ronte 
to  the  Shan  country,  making  in  all  fifteen  since  leaving  LakouMff,  One  family  of 
foar  were  bought  for  ten  bullocks,  the  father  and  mother  and  two  children  two 
and  three  years  of  age.  There  are  some  others  for  sale  at  the  village.  In  the  even- 
ing the  son  of  Ph  a-bho,  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Red  Kayens,  an  exceedingly  dirty» 
stupid-looking  lad  of  about  18  or  20,  came  over  with  a  relation  who  ia  headman  ^ 
of  the  village.    They  appeared  to  have  some  difficulty  in  making  up  their  minds 
who  was  the  proper  representative  of  the  tribe.  At  last  it  was  deeided  that  Pha- 
BONO  was  too  young  and  comes  to  Pba-bho  to  consult  on  state  matters  ;  end 
that  as  Pba-bho  was  the  person  who  sent  the  message  laat  year,  it  ia  deter-  >. 
mined  I  shall  go  to  him.     He  resides  three  days'  journey  on  the  other  side  of 
the  river.    There  have  been  about  fifty  or  sixty  Kayens  about  my  tent  thia  niter- 
noon,  (none  of  them  appeared  to  come  avowedly  as  the  young  gentlenaaa'a  at- 
tendants ;)  they  do  not  differ  at  all  in  personal  appearance  from  the  common 
Kayetiis  of  the  hills,  except  that  they  are  perhaps  less  good-looking.     Their 
dress  consists  of  a  pair  of  short  trowsers  of  generally  red  (particularly  this. 
chiers),  colored  cotton  of  domestic  manufacture,  coming  about  halfway  down, 
the  thigh,  and  every  one  had  either  a  piece  of  book  muslin  or  an  Engliah  cotton 
handkerchief  round  his  head. 

**  lO/A.  Waited  some  time  for  the  boats.  At  last  the  young  lad  of  yestev^y 
crossed  over,  and  on  my  interpreter  complaining  to  him  of  the  delay,  ho  anid 
the  Kayens  were  never  in  a  hurry.  He  succeeded,  however,  in  getting  the^  at 
12  o'clock,  and  every  thing  was  crossed  over  that  evening.  We  were  in  appvw- 
hension  of  a  scarcity  of  provisions,  as  the  old  head-man  of  the  village  declined 
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•applyiog  any.    Pha-bho's  son  howerer,  procured  some  ric«  ;  «a  to  egga  or 
fbwb,  they  were  oat  of  the  qaeetion. 

**  lltk.    DirectioB  N.  W.    Diitanee,  9  miles. 

"  The  road  to-day  was  either  rocky  or  corered  with  round  water- worn  pebbles, 
and  lay  among  low  rocky  hills  scantily  covered  with  vegetation  and  stunted 
scattered  trees.  Pha-bbo's  son  was  engaged  in  eating  a  buffaloe,  which  he  had 
sacrificed  to  the  JVa/t,  and  did  not  accompany  us.  He  sent  a  guide,  however, 
and  is  to  follow  us  to-morrow, 

"  12M.    Direction  W.  N.  W.     Distance,  15  miles. 

"  First  part  of  the  road  rocky  and  bad  as  yesterday,  but  the  latter  part  more 
level  and  less  stony.    Passed  one  or  two  small  tillages,  around  which  was 
a  little  of  the  most  slovenly  cultivation,  chiefly  ekoium.     Halted  at  the  village 
of  BtaUoe,  **  of  about  thirty  houses  under  the  nephew  of  the  last  Pra-bano 
(a  ohiers  title).  At  this  village  there  was  a  poor  woman  brought  in  two  days  ago, 
from  a  party  of  about  three  hundred  people  seised  by  Pha-bboko  from' the 
village  of  Tongpak  *^  (Burman  Shane)  which  they  left  a  smoking  ruin  a  few  days 
ago.    The  story  which  she  told  in  the  fullness  of  her  grief  is  replete  with  all  the 
horrors  that  are  attendant  on  such  diabolical  scenes.    The  Kayens  attacked  the 
village,  it  appears,  with  bravery,  (but  the  Shans  are  cowards,)  and  her  husband 
was  cut  to  pieces  in  her  arms,  and  she  kicked  by  the  savages  from  his  bleeding 
body.     Many  of  the  Kayens  were  kiiled,  but  they  succeeded  in  carrying  off  all 
the  inhabitants.    She  saw  her  two  daughters  in  their  rapid  flight,  but  was  sepa- 
rated from  them  two  days  ago.    The  respectable  individual  at  the  head  of  this 
village  took  her  as  his  tenth  of  the  captives  taken  by  his  people:     She  does  not 
know  where  her  daughters  are  carried  to.    What  adds  to  the  helplessness  of 
her  situation,  is  that  she  is  far  gone  with  child,  and  is  the  only  one  of  her 
village  here. 

"  13M.    Direction  N.  W.    Distance,  14  miles. 

"  Reached  Pba-bho'b  residence  (called  Dwon  TtUwe$)  !■<*  to-day  after  travel- 
ling over  a  succession  of  hills  on  the  worst  possible  road. 

**  14 /A.    Sent  into  the  village  to  say  I  wished  to-day  to  deliver  the  letter 
and  presents  from  the  Commissioner,  and  Pha-bho  requested  me  to  come  when 
I  felt  inclined  to  do  so.    I  accordingly  went  in  after  breakfast  about  two  hun- 
dred yards  to  the  village,  which  consists  of  seventy  houses  in  the  worst  Burman 
style,  the  chiefs  much  the  same  as  the  rest,  but  made  of  wood  split  and  fasteoed 
together  by  wooden  pegs.     There  is  a  sort  of  open  verandah,  if  it  may  be  so 
styled,  without  a  roof,  at  which  we  arrived  by  a  rough  sort  of  wooden  ladder  of 
six  or  eight  steps,  all  of  which  were  loose.    Here  we  stooped  under  the  roof 
which  reaches  within  four  feet  of  the  verandah  or  platform  of  loose  boards,  and 
two  paces  brought  us  into  the  door  of  his  M^esty's  mansion,  from  which  one 
step  landed  us  to  the  royal  presence.     This,  however,  I  did  not  for  some  time 
disoover,  as  the  door  at  which  I  entered  was  the  only  opening  in  the  room,  or 
rather  house,  except  the  crevices  between  the  boards,  so  that  for  some  minutes 
after  entering  it  was  perfectly  dark.    I  could  absolutely  see  nothing  but  a  little 
bit  of  fire  that  was  in  the  middle  of  the  floor.    I  seated  myself  on  a  carpet,  and 
the  people  groped  their  way  in  with  the  presents^  and  after  ^tting  a  few  minutes 
I  was  able  to  distinguish  by  degrees  objects  in  the  room  ;  not,  however,  so  as 
to  have  recognised  the  old  gentleman  if  I  had  met  him  ten  nuautes  afterwards 
4  Y  2  . 
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to  the  day-light*    I  told  him  I  had  come  «a  he  had  requealed,  aad  a«  <lm  Cam* 
mlaaioner  of  MemUmfne  had  promiaed  laat  year,  from  whom  I  had  bro^jhl  a 
letter  and  j^reienta,  and  wiahed  to  open  the  gold  asd  ailf  er  road  betweem  «a,  and 
be  IKenda  with  the  Kayen  datioa,  &c.  dsc.    He  gave  me  an  opportnaity  of  tdk-  - 
lag,  aa  he  aaid  nothing  for  a  qnaiter  of  an  hour.     At  laat  he  requeatad  to  have 
jUie  letter  read  and  ezplatoed,  which  waa  done.    He  then  said  hia  object  in  le* 
qneating  an  oiicer  to  viait  him  waa  to  knew  if  the  EngHah  wonld  form  an  alli>  ,. 
ance  with  him, — for  the  pnrpoae  of  making  war  on  the  Bnmmna !    I  declin- 
ed the  honor  of  a  warlike  alliance,  bnt  told  him  onr  viewa  were  all  peaomhle, 
and  that  we  never  made  war  unlem  injured,  when  vengeance  waa  inatnataneona. 
I  begged  hia  protection  for  onr  tradera,  &c.  &c.  &c.    He  aaid  if  we  wonld  net 
make  war  along  with  him,  lie  muat  make  frienda  with  na,  nevertheleM  ;  bnt  that ' 
war  with  the  Burmaua  wna  hia  object  in  aaking  a  viait,  and  tiiat  he  wonld  acad 
for  Bome  chiefa  from  Ngoaif  DouHf  and  make  known  my  viait,  and  the  wiah  for  a 
friendly  interconrae.    He  promiaed  hia  protection  to  tradera,  and  wna  an  friend- 
\j  aa  pomible.    By  thia  time  I  eonld  see  the  aise  of  the  room—it  wna  abont 
thirty  feet  by  forty,  and  a  bow  end  where  the  door  entered*    The  fire  wna  in  the 
middle  of  the  room  on  a  little  aqnare  place  inanlated  from  the  floor,  bamg 
raiaed  an  inch  or  two  from  it  end  anpported  from  below,  the  roof  aplendidly 
vamiahed  with  aoot.    The  old  man  waa  alone  when  I  went  in  ;  the  room  waa, 
however,  aoon  crowded,  bnt  their  whole  demeanour  was  civil  and  reapectfnl, — 
very  different  from  what  the  Zimmejf  chiefs  wished  me  to  believe.     In  the  even- 
ing the  old  man' a  factotum  came  out  to  beg  me  to  delay  six  or  eight  daya,  whidi 
I  declined,  and  begged  to  be  dismissed  on  tlie  17th.    Thia  old  man,  wbo.is  an   . 
np-conntry  Shan,  after  giving,  a  aplendid  account  of  the^nmbers  of  the  Knynna 
end  aiae  of  their  towna,  aaid  some  of  their  towns  had  fiaur  bondred  houaen,  nnd  tiit  ' 
country  was  six  days*  journey  from  north  to  south,  and  four  from  enat  to  wnat. 
Pha-bho  discourages  men-catohing,  but  the  people  pay  no  regard  to  hia  oonn- 
sds.    There  is  somethiag  like  law  amongat  them  ;  for,  on  inquiring  the  cnnae 
of  the  firing  of  mnskets  that  took  place  this  morning,  I  waa  told  it  was  a  robber 
who  had'  been  ransomed  by  hia  friends  for  two  ketteei  '"  (copper  dram,  n  sort 
of  gong)  and  100  tickals  coarse  silver.    Found  onr  height  by  the  thevmometar 
to-day  to  be  1021  feet.    The  flat  on  which  we  are  enoanaped,  and  on  which  the 
village  is  situated,  is  about  610  paces  wide  and  600  or  650  long.    Them  as 
another  about  600  feet  higher  of  the  aame  aise,  and  atill  further  np  ia  n  third  , 
platform  2049  feet  above  the  aea  and  about  two  miles  square,  perfectly  lerel,  with 
rich  soil,  all  under  cultivation,  watered  by  two  atreama  which  mah  down  tho 
perpendicular  fiaoe  of  the  mountain  from  above  and  irrigate  the  two  lower  plat* 
forms.    The  mountain  is  of  limestone,  and  ita  steepest  acclivity  appears  to  he 
on  this  side,  though  the  presence  of  the  beantiful  atream  on  this  faoe  wovld  in- 
dicate the  country. 

««  15M.  Had  a  viait  from  the  old  chief  to-day,  a  dirty  shabby  old  Knyen  whsa 
seen  by  day-light.  The  only  indications  of  his  ebieftainahip  were  a  gold  awotd 
and  a  silver  betel-boz,  both  of  which  he  carried  himaelf,  and  hia  only  attendnait 
waa  the  old  Shan  mentioned  yesterday .  He  was  aa  silent  aa  before  for  some. 
time.  He  at  laat  began  to  apeak,  and  continued  talking  for  about  nn  honr  nf 
the  origin  of  the  b^unan  race,  to  prove  what  I  had  aaid  (on  his  qneationing)  tint 
the  English  were  the  most  powerful  nation  in  the  world,  to  be  incormct,  or  «g 
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l«Mt  QBoertuii.  The  pith  of  his  story  was,  that  we  were  all  originally  desoend*. 
•d  from  Fba»bbb,  a  lady  who  lived  at  iivc.  Who  our  other  venerable  progeni- 
tor was,  he  did  not  know,  or  how  the  Udy  happened  to  come  into  th<  world  : 
however,  she  had  three  sons,  the  elder  the  father  of  the  Chinese,  the  second  of 
the  Knlas  (all  people  not  Chinese,  Shans,  Bnrmans,  or  Kayens),  and  the  third 
of  the  Kayens.  Of  the  country  from  which  these  ancient  gentlemen  obtained 
helpmates,  he  was  ignorant.  This  story  was  altogether  imperfect,  and  the  in- 
terpreter a  wretched  one.  However,  there  is  a  pagoda  some  days  from  this  to 
the  northward,  on  which  no  nation  has  yet  appeared  with  sufficient  power  to 
pnt  the  Th  '*'  or  ornamental  covering,  on  the  top  ;  but  there  is  to  be  a  great 
feast  and  gathering  of  all  the  nations  to  take  place,  which  he  expects  every  day 

l^  to  be  called  to  attend,  when  this  will  be  achieved,  and  a  Natthamee,  or  female 
spirit,  will  descend,  to  whom  the  Chinese,  Kulas,  and  Kayens  will  each  believe 
their  claims  equal,  and  will  fight  till  they  are  up  to  the  knees  in  blood.  The 
demi-goddess  will  then  inquire  what  is  the  matter.  On  its  being  explained,  she 
will  end  the  contest  by  espousing  the  chief  who  can  ilrow  her  9wwd :  it  will 
then  be  known  which  is  chief  amongst  natioBS«  till  whioh  time  he  will  not  be* 
lieve  that  we  are  much  more  powerful  than  the  great  nations  named  above,  espe« 

^  cially  the  -Chinese.  The  magnificence  of  my  tent  and  brass-bound  bullock 
trunks  had,  however,  their  weight  with  him.  He  did  me  the  honor  to  remain 
four  of  the  longest  hours  I  have  spent  amongst  many  very  protracted  ones 
in  my  present  mission.  He,  however,  as  an  equivalent,  promised  his  protection 
to  traders  from  Maulamyne  and  to  people  (Chinese  included)  from  the  northward, 
but  was  afraid  they  would  not  find  provisions,  which  will  be  somewhat  difficult, 
even  if  he  has  sufficient  influence  with  his  savages  to  prevent  tbeir  molesting 
them.  Some  of  our  traders  from  Mautamyne  came  in  to-day  (ten)  who  had  gone 
into  the  Shan  territories  subject  to  Ava  to  the  north-east,  where  they  had  dis- 
posed of  their  cotton  goods  to   some  profit  in  exchange  for  horses.    They  met 

^  the  Chinese  traders  who  annually  visit  the  town  of  Monk  Mate  "^,  (which  is  only 
four  days*  journey  from  this,)  who  had  expressed  a  wish  to  come  to  Maulamyne, 
and  probably  wQuld  accompany  any  of  our  people  who  may  be  there  in  proper 
time  next  year,  unless  deterred  by  the  terror  with  which  these  detestable  savages 
hftve  inspired  their  neighbours,  though  I  am  convinced  they  are  equally  despl* 
cable  and  detestable. 

"  16M.  Several  of  the  head  people  came  out  to  the  tent  this  morning,  and 
in  the  evening  I  went  to  take  leave  of  the  head-man.  They  were  vociferously 
discussing  the  propriety  of  returning  a  present  to  the  Commissioner.  As  soon 
as  I  could  obtain  a  hearing,  I -repeated  aU  I  had  previously  said  about  the 
traders,  and  was  begged  to  explain  to  the  traders  coming  here  that  they  must  not 
take  forcibly  what  did  not  belong  to  them  \  they  promising  to  do  all  on  their  part 
to  protect  them  if  their  conduct  was  oorrect,  but  could  not  be  answerable  for  of- 
fences beyond  their  jurisdiction.  They  would  tell  them  where  they  might  go  with 
safety  ;  if  they  went  beyond  that,  it  must  be  at  their  own  responsibility.  The 
discussions  were  renewed  more  loudly  than  before,  and  I  took  my  departure  with 
a  head-ache,  partly  from  the  noise,  partly  from  the  vile  smell  of  the  house.  As 
Uie  grand  distinction  between  the  chief  and  others  is  his  not  eating  rice,  the  half 
of  the  room  was  filled  with  yams,  some  growing,  some  putrid  and  highly  oHensive 
After  I  had  retomed  some  tine,  the  old  Shan  came  out  and  said,  the  chief  wish 
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•d  to  know  dittiiictlj  if  we  considered  him  oar  debtor  for  the  things  I  hod  given, 
u  he  feared  it  night  be  brought  agatntt  bit  children  or  grand-chiMren ;  whieh 
is  by  no  mesns  a  gronndless  fear  amongst  themaeWes,  for  I  saw  on  my  first  visit 
to  Zimmay  a  little  child  who  had  been  seised  and  sold  bj  a  creditor  for  a  debt  ^ 
contracted  by  his  grandfather  for  a  gong.  I  assnred  him  his  fears  were  perlecdj 
groundless,  snd  explained  what  was  usual  in  other  countries.  He  wished  me  to 
remain  tomorrow,  on  the  chance  of  his  getting  a  horse  to  return  for  the  presents. 
As  we  have  the  greatest  difficulty  in  getting — in  fact  cannot  get — rice,  and  shonU 
we  be  caught  by  the  rains  on  this  side  of  the  eastern  hills,  we  shall  be  obliged  to 
halt  without  provisions  till  they  are  passable,  I  intimated  my  positive  inten-  ^ 
tion  to  start  with  the  moon-light  early  in  the  morning  to  save  the  elephants 
crossing  the  hills  in  the  heat  of  the  day. 

**  \7tk.  Last  nigbt  at  11  o'clock  the  old  Shan  came  out  according  to  his 
promise,  bringing  a  letter  for  the  Commissioner  written  on  two  shabby  leaves  of 
an  old  Burman  black  book,  and  a  little  pony,  for  which  my  servant  had  been 
bargaining  in  the  course  of  the  day  ;  its  price  was  about  forty-five  rupees.  I  ' 
believe  a  man  from  Mtmiamgne  who  was  robbed  and  is  now  seeking  jnstice  heie, 
was  the  writer  of  the  letter  ;  and  as  they  have  no  written  character  of  their  own,  • 
it  was  wrlt^n  in  Burmese.*' 

Dr.  R.  quitted  Dawng  Talwee  this  day,  and  arrived  at  MoMlamyne  on 
the  10th  May,  having  returned  through  Mein^loon-gyee  by  the  route 
already  described.    He  thus  sums  up  the  result  of  his  last  mission  : — 

"  I  need  not  descant  upon  the  great  importance  of  opening  a  market  with  the 
frontiers  of  China  for  British  goods  by  means  of  the  caravans  of  Chinese  tradeiu. 
It  is  probable  that  on  the  first  visit  of  these  people  to  MmUamyne  their  nmmbers 
will  be  few,  but  when  once  aware  of  the  safety  and  freedom  from  all  vexations  and  • 
exactions  with  which  their  visits  will  be  attended,  and  of  the  extensive  market 
existing  for  their  goods,  I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt  we  shall  see  them  here 
in  future  years  in  great  numbers.  I  learnt  from  the  people,  and  also  trom  other 
quarters  during  my  travels,  that  no  difficulty  would  exist  in  our  traders  visiting 
the  frontier  towns  of  China,  The  Chinese  asserted  there  were  no  guardn  a»d  r 
no  restrictions  in  their  towns,  and  a  person  of  some  rank  at  Lahon  pressed  ase  to 
accompany  him  next  year  on  a  trading  expedition  in  that  direction.  I  cnniM>K 
but  think  this  subject  is  worthy  the  consideration  of  Government ;  nnd  should 
any  thing  of  the  kind  be  deemed  advisable,  I  should  be  most  happy  to  offer  my 
services. 

"  An  extensive  opening  for  our  inland  trade  has  been  made  by  secnriag  tlie 
good-will  towards  us  of  the  Red  Kayens,  and  it  is  possible  that  the  intercovirsn 
with  these  people  now  commenced  may  lead  eventually  towards  their  dvilisatioB, 
and  that  our  influence  with  them  may  hereafter  be  successfully  exerted  in  pnttiag 
an  end  to  their  system  of  kidnapping  and  selling  their  neighbours  which  mom  ** 
forms  their,  I  may  say,  sole  occupation.  I  learnt  that  from  three  to  four  hua* 
dred  unfortunate  beings  are  annually  caught  by  these  people,  and  sold  by  them 
into  perpetual  slavery.  I  met  many  of  them  on  my  journey, — some  juat  par- 
chased,  others  on  their  way  to  be  sold. 

«  The  kind  feeliiig  of  our  north-eastern  Shan  neighbours  towards  us,  hnvw 
been  increased  by  my  late  visit.    The  mixture  of  firmness  and  ooacllintio&  which 
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I  bad  it  in  my  power  to  exhibit  towards  them  on  the  points  discnssed,  has  tended 
to  conyince  them  that  we  are  firm  and  consistent  friends,  not  desirous  of  ag^an- 
dising  ourselves  at  their  expence,  but  at  the  same  time  not  to  be  imposed  on  or 

M.—lJM-i    Sit-     tt 


trifled  with/' 


III. — Notes  on  the  Antiquities  of  Bdmidn.     By  C.  Masson. 

Bdmidn  is  situated  in  one  of  the  Paropdmison  valleys,  distant  about 
80  or  85  miles  from  Cahdl,  bearing  N.  75  W.  The  valley  is  deep, 
the  enclosing  hills  on  either  side  exhibiting,  to  a  greater  or  less  ex- 
tent, perpendicular  walls  of  rock,  whence  their  convenience  and 
adaptation  for  the  construction  of  caves.  The  rock  is  called  Mung, 
being  a  conglomerate  of  small  pebbles,  sand  and  divers  colored  earth, 
remarkably  compact  and  hard.  The  length  of  the  valley  is  about 
nine  or  ten  miles,  in  direction  from  east  to  west.  Its  breadth  is 
inconsiderable,  but  greatest  at  the  particular  spot  in  it,  pre-eminently 
called  Bdmidn^  and  where  the  statues  and  principal  caves  are  found. 
At  this  point  also  the  streams  of  Surkh  Dur,  and  Ju(  Folddi,  by  their 
junction,  form  what  is  called  the  river  of  Bdm(dn,  which  flowing  east- 
ward down  the  valley,  receives  at  Zohdk  the  waters  of  Kdld,  after 
which  winding  to  the  westward  of  Irak,  Bdhuldk,  Shibr,  BitcMUk,  &c. 
and  augponented  by  their  rivulets,  eventually  escapes  from  the  hills, 
and  passing  Ghori  falls  into  the  river  of  KundiStz, 

The  appellation  Bdmidn  may  perhaps  be  equivalent  to  high  region 
in  contradistinction  to  DanUdn  or  Damdn,  the  low  region,  or  that  at 
the  skirts  of  the  hilis — "  B£m"  signifies  "  roof,"  and  when  it  is 
remembered  that  Asiatic  roofs  are  flat,  as  are  in  general  the  summits 
of  the  mountains  in  this  part  of  the  country,  we  are  at  no  loss  to 
account  for  the  name,  once  probably  universally  applied  to  it,  though 
now  retained  by  a  particular  locality ; — and  when  we  further  consider 
its  elevation  above  the  surrounding  regions,  we  may  admit  the  figura- 
tive and  emphatic  interpretation  of  Bdmidn,  as  afforded  by  some  of 
the  inhabitants,  who  render  it  the  "  roof  of  the  universe." 

The  mountains  among  which  Bdmidn  is  situate,  are  no  doubt  those 
designated  by  the  Greek  historians  and  geographers  Paropdmisus, 
as  opposed  to  the  true  Indian  Caucasus  or  Hindu  Kosh,  from  which 
they  are  distinct.  The  term  has  been  cavilled  at,  but  without  justice. 
It  was  no  creation  of  the  Greeks,  but  the  native  name  for  the  hills  ; 
nor  need  we  doubt  this,  when  we  find  it  made  up  of  par  and 
pdm,  signifying  "  hill"  and  "  flat."  Paropdmisus  may  therefore 
be  translated  the  region  of  flat  summitted  hills,  and  is  a  term  peculi- 
arly appropriate  to  the  countries  on  which  it  was  conferred.     KnoW- 
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Ing  the  etymology  of  Pttropaminu,  we  learn  that  of  Pamib,  the  lord 
of  hills. 

Hie  principal  antiquities  of  Bdmidn  are  its  idols  and  caves,  whidi 
have  manifestly  a  connection  with  each  other, — the  castle  of  Zokak, 
so  called — and  the  remains  of  the  city  and  citadel  of  GkulgkuMk. 

The  evidences  of  Gkulghulek  are  nomerons  and  extensive,  proving 
that  it  most  have  heen  an  important  city.  Refraining  from  specula- 
tion as  to  its  origin,  we  know  from  authentic  history  that  it  was  de- 
stroyed by  Genohiz  Khan  in  1220,  A.  D.  The  natives  of  BoK^dn  have 
a  tradition,  that  it  was  re-edified,  and  again  fell  into  decay — ^which  is 
probable,  there  being  many  Mohammedan  tombs  referring  to  it, 
which  have  a  less  antiquity  than  six  centuries,  if  painted  glased  tiles 
to  be  seen  in  them,  were  confined  to  China,  until  the  era  of  Gbnghh 
KnUs,  as  supposed  by  some  authors.  The  most  striking  of  the  re- 
mains of  GhulghHUeh  is  the  citadel  or  place,  the  walls  of  which 
encompass  an  isolated  eminence. 

The  fortress  of  Zohdk,  so  called  by  the  natives  and  by  Abul  Fazil, 
occurs  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  vaUey,  where  the  rivulet  of 
Kald  falls  into  the  river  of  Bdmidn,  We  have  not  inspected  it  with 
sufficient  attention,  to  decide  upon  its  character,  or  to  venture  to 
advance  an  opinion  on  it,  which  future  research  may  controvert — we 
therefore  merely  observe  that,  agreeing  with  Abul  Fazil  as  to  its 
antiquity,  we  differ  both  from  his  notion  and  that  sanctioned  by 
tradition  that  it  was  a  place  of  defence. 

The  caves  of  Bdm{dn  are  found  in  the  cliffs  or  perpendicular  fronts 
of  the  hills  on  either  side  of  the  valley,  and  on  the  northern  aide 
they  uninterruptedly  occur  for  a  distance  of  six  or  seven  miles.  At 
the  spot  called  Bdmidn,  the  elevation  of  the  cliffs,  being  most  consi* 
derable,  there  are  found  the  greater  number  of  caves,  or  samucAet  as 
called  in  these  countries,  congregated  as  in  a  focus.  Among  these 
caves  stand  in  niches  the  two  large  idols  long  known  in  Europe,  and 
between  them  are  two  other  niches,  in  one  of  which  are  the  fragments 
of  a  former  idol,  and  the  other  as  certainly  once  contained  one.  Op- 
posite to  these,  diverging  to  the  south-west  is  the  valley  through 
which  flows  the  rivulet  of  Ju(  Folddt,  and  eastward  of  the  citadel  of 
Ghdlghiileh  is  a  valley  stretching  to  the  south — ^the  hiUs  to  the  north 
and  east  of  both  these  valleys  are  also  perforated  with  caves,  and 
among  those  of  the  latter  is  a  large  idol  inferior  only  in  size  to  the 
two  superior  ones  at  Bdmidn. 

The  idols  are  cut  or  hewn  in  the  rock,  and  have  been  covered  with 
a  surface  of  cement.    They  are  erect  figures,  with  their  hands  extend- 
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ed,  and  supporting  ^e  folds  of  drapery  with  which  they  have  been 
clothed.  Their  features  have  been  destroyed,  by  removing  one-half 
of  their  heads,  or  as  Cu*  as  the  lips,  leaving  the  hinder  halves  with 
the  ears,  enormously  large,  appended*. 

The  work  of  mutilation  was  one  of  some  labor,  and  having  been 
executed  with  precision,  will  have  been  directed  by  authority,  possibly 
by  that  of  the  Arabian  conquerors.  A  subsequent  and  less  systema- 
tic mutilation  has  been  practised  on  the  idols,  by  breaking  off  their 
hands,  and  fracturing  their  legs,  for  the  merits  of  which  Jbnghiz, 
Timu'r,  Auhanozb'b,  and  even  Timd'r  Sh^h  Dd'b/nni',  who  are  all 
accused,  may  dispute. 

The  idols  stand  in  vast  niches  formed  in  the  rock,  whose  sides  on  a 
level  with  the  necks  of  them  have  been  embellished  with  paintings. 
These  consist  of  busts  and  seated  figures,  both  male  and  female.  The 
niche  of  the  superior  idol  has  on  each  side  a  line  of  twelve  female 
figures,  and,  what  is  of  great  importance,  at  its  summit,  over  the  idoFs 
head,  is  an  inscription,  obviously  intended  to  unravel  the  mystery. 
The  niche  in  which  stands  the  second  idol  in  importance  has  no 
inscription,  but  on  either  i|ide  has  lines  of  twelve  male  and  female 
busts,  among  which  is  one  so  valuable  that  we  need  not  regret  the 
absence  of  a  literal  testimony ;  over  the  head  of  this  idol  is  a  painted 
full  length  female  figure.  The  niches  of  the  other  idols  are  also 
embellished  with  paintings. 

On  either  side  of  the  niches  are  series  of  stairs,  cut  in  the  rock, 
which  conduct  to  their  summits  or  to  the  heads  of  the  idols — each 
series  of  steps  leads  to  a  small  square  apartment,  and  these  several 
apartments  have  been  superbly  decorated  with  gilding  and  lapis  lazuli. 
To  illumine  these  passages,  apertures  have  been  cut  through  the  rock 
towards  the  idc^s.  We  ascended  to  the  summit  of  the  second  idol  by 
the  passage  on  the  one  side,  and  walking  round  the  hinder  part  of  its 
head,  descended  by  the  steps  on  the  other  side.  Near  the  summit  or 
above  the  lines  of  paintings  the  niches  have  been  widened,  and  on 
either  side  has  been  formed  a  takht  or  sofa,  obviously  for  the  conve- 
nience of  sitting  upon.  The  superior  idol  has  or  had  the  same  facili- 
ties of  ascent  to  the  summit,  but  at  the  time  of  our  visit  the  lower 
caves  near  it  were  occupied  by  an  unaccommodating  Tajik,  who  had 
stowed  in  the  passage  his  stock  of  provender.  We  could  not  prevail 
upon  him  by  menace  or  entreaty  to  open  the  path,  and  he  evasively 
affirmed  that  he  had  never  heard  of  one.  We  did  not  insist  with  him, 
reljring  upon  making  a  further  visit,  which  until  now  has  not  happen- 

•  See  a  sketch  of  them  pablitbed  with  Lieat.  Bvrnss'  Petcriptioa,  J.  A,  S. 
vol.  ii.  561. 
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ed.  It  18  a  great  point  to  gain  these  upper  stations,  as  from  them  msf 
be  profitably  inspected  the  paintings. 

Between  the  legs  of  the  superior  idol  are  entrances  condactinginto 
spacious  apartments  surmounted  with  domes — and  there  are  nuuiy 
other  caves  at  Bdmidn  which  display  the  dome  or  cupola : — these  we 
imagine  to  have  been  particularly  temples.  They,  in  common  with  all 
other  caves,  were  covered  with  cement,  in  which  the  lines  of  moulding 
BuH'ounding  their  circumferences,  with  the  ornaments  at  the  summits 
of  the  domes,  have  been  formed.  The  interiors  of  all  of  them  are  of  a 
glossy  black  color,  from  the  smoke  of  fires  which  were  or  have  beenk^t 
up  in  them.  Many  of  the  caves  at  BdmCdn  are  remarkable  for  their 
dimensions,  and  have  other  peculiarities  in  their  form  and  embellish- 
ments. The  most  curious  are  found  above  the  superior  idol,  but  io 
another  cliff  rising  backward ;  so  that  in  walking  from  them  to  the 
front  or  south,  we  reach  the  edge  of  the  perpendicular  wall  of  rode 
in  which  that  sculpture  is  t;arved.  In  these  caves  we  saw  the  names 
written  with  charcoal  of  W.  MooRcaoFx,  W.  Trbbbck,  and  G. 
GuTHRiB  !  They  are  gained  by  an  ascent  a  little  to  the  left  or  west 
of  the  idol. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  of  the  vast  number  of  caves, 
which  do  not  terminate  in  cupolas,  many  were  the  residences  of  the 
priests  connected  with  temples  ;  others  may  have  been  the  abodes  of 
ascetics  or  monastic  classes  ;  and  as  we  find  in  Afghdnutin  that  the 
cave  is  invariably  the  companion  of  the  sepulchral  tumulus,  without 
reference  to  its  nature,  or  whether  it  be  a  tomb  or  cenotaph,  we  may 
suppose  the  majority  of  the  excavations  at  Bdn^dn  to  be  of  the  same 
character.  When  circumstances  permitted  the  erection  of  a  tumulus, 
it  became  necessary  to  excavate  a  cave — and  we  need  not  be  surpris- 
ed at  the  vast  number  of  caves  at  Bdmidn,  when  we  have  under  oar 
eyes  the  ruins  of  a  large  and  once  flourishing  city,  or  when  we 
consider  the  spot  was  a  sacred  one,  possibly  the  most  sacred,  of  the 
professors  of  the  then  existing  religion,  and  whither  the  dead  of  ^e 
surrounding  regions  might,  from  pious  motives,  be  carried  for  deposit. 

The  inhabitants,  in  speaking  of  the  three  superior  idols,-  call  then 
the  father,  mother  and  son, — presuming  the  second  in  consequence 
to  be  a  female ;  but  there  is  no  distinction  in  the  figure  to  warrant 
the  supposition  that  its  sex  varies  from  the  others.  Of  whatever  aez 
the  whole  may  be,  there  is  little  reason  to  doubt  but  they  are  of  one 
and  the  same. 

We  visited  Bdmidn  under  the  idea  of  meeting  with  Buddhist  anti- 
quities, but  it  became  evident  that  they  were  of  another  character. 
The  inscription  was  in  characters  unknown  to  us,  and  continued  so 
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until  we  were  favored  by  the  alphabets  of  the  Pehlevi  and  Zend  from 
Mr.  Prinsbp,  when  we  ascertained  it  to  be  a  form  of  Pehletn.  The 
bast  of  the  king  among  the  paintings  in  the  niche  of  the  second  idol, 
we  had  found  to  bear  an  exact  resemblance  to  the  busts  on  a  series 
of  coins  constantly  and  numerously  found  at  Begkrdm,  'and  which  we 
called  Parthian  provisionally ;  but  the  characters  of  the  legends  on 
these  coins  were  very  different  from  those  of  the  Bdmian  inscription. 
At  length,  however,  a  coin  was  found  of  the  same  class,  with  the 
characters  plainly  similar — in  fact  comprising  three  of  those  forming 
tiie  inscription  (see  Plate  XLIV).  We  now  began  to  suspect  we  had 
sufficient  evidence  to  assign  the  idols  of  Bdmian, 

Under  the  idea  that  the  inscription  might  be  rendered  NANAIA, 
we  had  ventured  to  communicate  our  suspicions  to  Mr.  Prinsbp  : 
should  they  be  confirmed,  the  idol  might  be. supposed  to  be  an  image 
of  Diana  or  the  moon,  called  by  the  old  Persians  NANAIA-— but  we 
are  not  yet  confident  of  the  reading ;  i^nd  viewing  a  succession  of 
idols,  it  occurs  to  reflection  that  they  may  possibly  commemorate  a 
aeries  of  sovereigns :  and  this,  even  if  the  reading  be  allowed ;  for  we 
find  over  the  second  idol  which  has  no  inscription,  a  full  length  female 
figure,  which  may  be  Nanaia,  and  the  first  idol  has  no  figure,  but  a 
name  in  its  place.  We  must  confess,  from  the  general  appearance  of 
the  idols,  we  should  suppose  them  to  represent  male  personages. 

The  coins  referred  to  are  probably  of  that  description  marked  by 
Colonel  Ton,  when  he  enumerates  among  his  collection  "  rare  ones 
of  a  Parthian  dynasty  unknown  to  history."  The  term  Parthian  may 
cease  to  be  applicable,  but  we  doubt  whether  the  kings  commemorat- 
ed by  these  coins,  and,  as  we  suspect,  by  the  idols  of  Bdmtdn,  are  un- 
known to  history.  We  take  them  to  be  the  Kidnian  dynasty,  whose 
records*  more  or  less  authentic,  are  to  be  found  in  Persian  authors  ; 
and  whose  descendants,  if  their  own  accounts  be.  credited,  still  exist 
in  the  persons  of  independent  chiefs  in  Seistdn.  The  Tajiks,  so  nume- 
rously dispersed  over  Afghdnistdn  and  Tdrkist^n,  and  no  doubt  the 
more  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  countries,  represent  the  nation,  in 
olden  time,  obedient  to  the  princes  of  thia  dynasty.  For  a  series  of 
ages,  in  Afyhametdn  at  least,  theTijik  authority  has  been  superseded ; 
and,  within  memory,  the  proprietary  rights  of  the  Tajik  to  the  soil 
have  been  seriously  infringed  by  the  encroachments  of  the  Afghins. 
He  preserves  few  traces  of  his  origin  or  descent,  and  as  a  convert  to 
the  uncompromising  tenets  of  Islamism,  recollects  with  horror  that 
his  country  was  once  governed  by  infidels^while,  as  at  Bdmidn,  he 
resides,  and  follows  the  ordinary  occupations  of  life,  in  the  temples, 
4  z  2 
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from  trhence  his  ancestors,  in  all  doe  solemnity,  invoked  the  gl< 
sun  and  dazzling  hosts  of  heaven. 

Admitting  the  evidence  upon  whidi  we  ascribe  the  idols  of  BamUm 
to  the  princes  of  the  Kidnidn  nee,  without  pcejadice  to  their   indi- 
vidual character,  or  whether  they  be  idols  of  NoMoim  and  other  dekies, 
or  statnes  of  sovereigns — ^we  naturally  torn  to  consider  the  poesible 
epoch  of  their  constmction  ;  and  this,  if  not  abscrfntdy  to  be  fixed,  is 
brought  within  a  certain  and  comparatively  recent  period,  or  one  sob- 
sequent  to  the  destmction  of  the  Greek-Bactrian  monarchy.     This 
monarchy,  as  Justin  testifies,  was  overthrown  by  the  Fkrthians,  and 
the  fact  is  perhaps  as  easily  to  be  credited  as  that  its  subversion  was 
effected  by  the  Getae  ;  though  it  must  be  allowed,  that  in  support  of 
the  latter  opinion,  SraABo  is  very  grave  authority,  particularly  when 
he  enumerates  the  hordes  or  nations  that  efiected  the  subversion,  the 
Asii,  Pasiani,  Tochari,  and  Sacarauli.     It  may  be,  as  Schbfxd  hints, 
that  both  had  a  hand  in  it ;  but  the  conclusion  by  the  same   learned 
author  that  the  Getse  remained  in  possession,  may  be  liable  to  donbt, 
if  we  recognize  the  BmlM  idols  to  be  memorials  of  the  Farthlan 
(qy.)  conquerors  of  Bactria.     It  is  proper,  however,  to  note,  that 
about  this  time,  the  AZO:c  dynasty,  whose  coins  we  have,  seems  oititled 
to  be  considered ;  and  if  that  appellation  have  any  connection  with  the 
name  of  the  first  of  the  four  Getic  hordes,  as,  we  believe,  Mr.  Prinsxt 
suspects,  both  Justin  and  Sthabo  may  be  reconciled  ;  for,  according 
to  every  appearance,  the  Azos  dynasty  originated  in  the  regions  bor- 
dering on  the  Indus  towards  its  source.     At  the  same  time,  it   must 
be  remembered,  that  we  suggest  the  possibility  only  that  the  Bdmddm 
idols  may  refer  to  the  Parthian  (qy.)  conquerors  of  Bmetrim,     We 
have  remarked  that  the  year  56  B.  C.  has  been  mentioned  as  the 
epoch  of  the  constmction  of  the  idols,  (that  wiO  be  of  the  more  anci- 
ent one,)  and  this  epoch  might  coincide  with  that  of  the  superceaaion 
of  the  Greek-Bactrian  monarchy ;  but  when  this  date  is  quoted  as 
being  found  in  the  Mahabhdrat,  either  the  authority  of  that  work  has 
been  carelessly  advanced,  or  the  work  itself  roust  considerably  abate 
its  pretensions  to  the  antiquity  conceded  to  it  by  some. 

We  feel  repugnance  to  renounce  old  and  fiavorite  theories,  but 
they  must  yield  to  facts.  We  had  plausibly  enough  given  the  Greeks 
in  Bactria  for  successors  a  race  of  Getic  or  Indo-Scythic  sovereigns^ 
as  we  conveniently  called  them  ;  and  we  concluded  them  to  be  of  the 
Buddhist  faith,  because  we  have  read  that  such  faith  was  prevalent 
in  Central  Asia  about  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era.  Widi- 
out  deeming  it  necessary  to  contest  the  latter  fact,  in  favor  of  which, 
indeed,  some  proof  may  be  adduced,  we  have  gradually,  however. 
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grown  sceptical  as  to  that  of  Buddhist  supremacy  in  these  regions ; 
and  the  term  Indo-Scythic  has  yielded  to  that  of  Mithraic,  which  may 
safely  be  adopted,  as  clearly  indicating  the  religion  of  the  ruling 
powers,  while  it  afiects  not  the  question  of  their  race  or  descent. 
It  may  be  observed,  that  the  later  antiquities  in  Afghdmsicm  and  the 
Panjdb,  or  in  the  countries  along  the  course  of  the  Indus,  are  appa- 
rently mixed  Mithraic  and  Buddhist ;  nor  is  it  improbable  that  the 
two  systems,  if  they  were  really  generically  distinct  ones,  should  have 
been  blended  in  the  limits  to  which  both  extended,  and  were  both 
met — ^it  being  considered  that  Buddhism  will  have  been  propagated 
with  vivacity  when  Mithraism  was  languishing  in  decline. 

Our  objections  to  the  term  Parthian,  as  applied  to  the  coins  pro- 
visionally so  called,  and  to  the  princes  commemorated  by  themi 
and  possibly  by  the  idols,  arise  principally  from  the  impossibility 
of  deeming  them  Arsakian.  Under  that  powerful  dynasty,  which 
so  long  controlled  Persia,  it  is  generally  understood  that  the 
worship  of  Mithra  was  discouraged  : — ^we  know  not  why  it  should 
have  been,  and  might  ask  in  return,  of  what  religion  besides 
the  Mithraic  could  the  Arsakian  monarchs  have  been  prctfessors  ? 
It  may  be,  that  as  Parthians,  who  have  been  supposed  to  be  of 
Scythic  origin,  they  were  followers  after  the  manner  of  their  fore- 
fathers, whose  rites  it  is  one  of  the  objects  of  the  Zendavesta  to 
depreciate  and  to  condemn :  while  with  the  virulent  feelings  common 
to  sectarians,  and  in  possession  of  the  necessary  power  to  allow  their 
exhibition,  they  might  have  neglected  no  occasion  to  discountenance 
the  opposite  rites  and  observances  in  vogue  with  the  people  of  Ctbus 
—whence  may  be  accounted  for,  during  their  sway,  the  neglect  of 
Persepolis  and  the  fire  temples  of  Istakr.  The  fire-altar  never  occurs 
on  any  of  the  coins  of  the  Arsakian  princes,  while  it  is  seen  on  those 
we  suspect  to  be  referrible  to  die  princes  commemorated  at  Bdmidn,  The 
same  emblem,  indeed,  distinguishes  the  coins  of  the  Sassanian  princes 
of  Persia,  successors  in  authority  to  the  Arsakian  line,  and  who  re- 
kindled the  sacred  fires  throughout  the  land,  which  had  been  extinct 
for  centuries — but  on  their  coins,  it  is  always  accompanied  by  two 
guardians  or  defenders — ^which  are  wanting  on  the  coins  of  our  princes ; 
and  as  the  more  simple  may  be  presumed  the  more  ancient  form, 
we  might  deduce  from  the  circumstance  a  corroborative  proof, 
that  they  are  prior  in  date  to  the  Sassanian  monarchs  of  Persia. 
Should  this  view  be  correct,  we  learn  that  cotemporaneous  with  a 
portion  of  the  Arsakian  dynasty,  a  powerful  and  independent  so- 
vereignty existed  in  Bactriana,  whose  princes  became  of  the  orthodox 
Mithraic  faith,  or  that  so  lauded  in  the  Zendavesta.     It  is  obvious 
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also  that  they  must  have  been  subsequent  to  the  Gre^  monuxdsf^ 
and  who  they  were,  and  whence  they  came,  can  only  be  profitably 
speculated  upon,  when  we  become  acquainted  with  the  sDtiqiutiei 
hidden  in  the  regions  north  of  the  Indian  Caucasm^.  It  is  an  advan- 
tage, however,  to  possess  the  knowledge  of  their  esdstence,  ^ifw- 
coins  and  memorials,  which  display  alike  their  language  and  religioa. 
The  height  of  the  larger  idols  has  been  estimated  at  120  feet  aad 
70  feet  respectively  ;  the  third  may  be  about  50  feet,  and  the  two 
others  were  35  and  25  feet  in  height.  Surveying  them,  in  oonne^ 
tion  with  the  theory  that  they  serve  to  commemorate  sovereigns,  the 
gradations  in  size,  as  well  as  their  numbers,  may  be  turned  to  profit ; 
the  foimer  denoting  the  degrees  of  prosperity  under  which  they  were 
formed,  and  the  latter  authorizing  us  to  infer  that  there  were  at  least 
as  many  sovereigns  as  idols.  It  is  also  probable  that  these  idols, 
their  accompaniments  of  caves  and  temples,  are  not  posthumous 
morials,  but  that  they  were  constructed  during  the  lives  of  the 
narchs  who  projected  them.  That  they  are  the  labors  of  a  series  id 
kings,  is  an  inevitable  conclusion,  from  the  moral  impossibility  that 
they  could  have  been  formed  by  a  single  one. 

Supposing  that  Bdmidn  was  peculiarly  a  sacred  place,  and  on  th^t 
account  pre-eminently  selected  for  the  burial-place  of  the  sovereigOB 
of  the  age,  we  may  inquire  what  evidences  we  have  of  thar  sepul- 
chres.    Some  ancient  authority, — ^we  believe  Ctbsias  orDioooaus, — 
describes  the  mode  of  interment  of  the  old  kings  of  Persia — ^whidi 
was  by  lowering  down  their  remains  from  the  summits  of  precipioei 
into  caves  hewn  in  the,  rock,  and  then  closing  up  their  entrances. 
Some  of  the  caves  at  Bdmidn  are  so   situated,  as  exactly  to  come 
within  this  description;  they  are  now  inaccessible,  and  from  their 
small    apertures  could  scarcely   have   been   intended  for  dwellings, 
while  without  some  such  contrivance,  as   lowering  down  workmen 
from  the  top  of  the  eminence,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  how  they  could 
have  been  hewn  at  all.    It  is  proper  to  observe,  that  at  Bdmidm.  there  are 
none  of  the  structures  now  familiarly  known  to  us  as  topes,  and  which 
are  so  abundant  in  the  regions  east  and  west  of  the  Indus  ;  and  their 
absence  might  suggest  the  idea  that  they  were  a  later  mode  of  diatiD- 
guishing  departed  royalty,  and  originated  at  the  period  when  the 
Mithraic  and  Buddhist  practices  became  mixed.     Such  a  conclusion 
might  be  convenient  for  adjusting  that  epoch,  and  to  sanction  it,  the 
whole  mass  of  Afghan  topes  might  be  adduced  as  proofs,  exhibiting 
the  chaitya  and  the  cave  :  but  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  the 
chaitya  exclusively  a  Buddhist  form,  and  topes  are  not  irreconcileafale 
with  the  mode  of  commemorating  Persian  monarchs — if  the  dmmiu- 
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ment  at  Miirghdb,  north  of  Persepoiis,  be  really  the  cenotaph  of  Ctrub» 
it  being  nothing  bat  a  chaitya  or  dahgopa ;  and  we  hesitate  to  believe 
it  not  to  be  the  tomb  of  Ctrus,  having  the  hints  of  Arrian  and  Ari8« 
TOBULus,  and  the  interpretation  of  an  inscription  (we  believe  fonnd 
on  some  contiguous  monument,  which  renders  the  subject  doubtful) 
by  Professor  Grotbfsnd.  Moreover,  if  it  he,  we  may  inquire^  where 
are  the  dahgopes  of  the  successors  of  Ctrus  ? 

The  most  ancient  of  the  topes  of  A/gMmistdn,  which  have  been  yet 
examined,  we  think  may  be  referred  to  the  close  of  the  first  or  com- 
mencement of  the  second  century  of  the  Christian  era.  While  we 
suppose  that  Bam^dn  may  be  the  burial-place  of  a  dynasty  of  kings, 
"^e  mean  Aot  to  infer  that  it  was  also  their  capital,  rather  supposing 
that  it  was  not — although  the  comparatively  recent  GMlgfUeh  may, 
nevertheless,  be  supposed  to  have  been  the  representative  of  a  preced- 
ing ancient  and  considerable  city.  The  Paropimisus  had  been,  pre- 
vious to  the  conjectured  period  of  the  formation  of  the  Bdmidn  idols 
and  caves,  the  seat  of  a  considerable  power, — ^that  of  the  Pandava  prince 
SaBHAO.  whose  son  Gaj,  the  founder  of  Gajtu  (GhusniJ,  lost  his  king- 
dom to  EuTHTDBMus  and  his  sons. 

It  has  been  usually  conjectured  that  Bdmidn  is  the  Drapsaca  of 
Arriam,  occurring  in  Albxandbr's  route  from  Bactra  or  Bulkh  to  AleX' 
andria  ad  Camcasum.  Drapstica  is  called  Drastoca  by  Ptolbht,  which 
WiLFORD  tells  us  is  a  substitute  for  the  Sanscrit  Drashatca,  or  "  the 
atone  city."  Admitting  the  etymology,  we  need  not  credit  the  ac- 
companying assumption  that  "  towns  before  were  only  assemblages  of 
huts" — an  assumption  founded  on  the  caves  of  Bdm(dn  being  hewn, 
as  indeed  all  caves  are,  in  the  rock — and  thereby  forming  a  stone  city. 
If  our  preceding  deductions  be  correct,  they  never,  strictly  speaking, 
formed  a  city  at  all ;  although  one  naturally,  and  as  is  proved  by  its 
remains,  grew  up  and  existed  in  their  neighbourhood.  Farther,  if  our 
conclusions  as  to  the  epoch  of  the  formation  of  the  idols  be  wellfound- 
ed,they  consequently  did  not  exist  at  the  period  of  Albxandbr's  expe- 
dition, which  may  account  for  no  hints  being  given  of  them  by  the 
classical  historians  and  geographers  of  the  West.  We  are  not  certain 
therefore  that  Drapsaca  was  Bdmidn,  or  that  a  city  existed  there  at 
all,  admitting  the  probability  that  a  valley  so  conveniently  situated  and 
fertile,  was  even  at  that  time  adequately  peopled.  The  stone  city  was 
a  term  applicable  to  any  substantial  one.  Timur  in  his  march  from 
BMh  tu  India  halted  for  some  days,  as  Shbrif-u-din  says,  at  the 
"  fine  city"  of  Khulm,  This  is  an  ancient  site,  and  with  Hybuk, 
Kundus,  and  any  other  locality  in  the  route,  may  have  a  claim  to  be 
considered  Drapsaca,    Bdmidn  has  also  been  suggested  ^o  represent 
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Akstrndria  ad  Parapimisum*  The  last  word  appears  to  be  a  careless 
introdoction  of  the  geographers  for  Cmconmi.  We  believe  it  iras  Bot 
used  by  the  original  historiaps— -excmable  howerer,  wheo  we  consider 
that  the  ancients  deemed  the  Paropamisos  a  continuation  oi  Cancasiu, 
and  the  passes  of  the  hills  between  Cdkui  and  BdmUd*,  are  to  this  daj 
spoken  of  by  the  natives  as  passes  of  the  Hitubt  Kosh,  which,  strictly 
speaking,  they  are  not.  Alesemdria,  it  is  dear,  was  bnilt  at  the 
soothem  base  of  CotfcoMtf,  indications  of  its  locality  more  fnUy  an- 
swered by  GhoHmnd  and.  Be§krim,  Bamidm  may  be  termed  sontii — 
but  widely— of  the  tnie  HimdM  Kosk,  and,  we  should  think,  has  litde 
pretension  to  be  considered  ^  ^^Rroiuiris  ad  Caucatam,  beyond  the 
doubtful  one  conferred  by  vicinity. 

Examining  the  pretensions  of  Bimidm  to  be  considered  in  another 
point  of  view,  as  a  sacred  locality,  implied  perhaps  by  its  being  select- 
ed as  the  burial  place  of  kings,  we  have  WiitFoao's  authority,  that  it  is 
represented  in  the  books  of  the  Buddhists  as  the  source  of  holiness  and 
purity.    This  may  be  of  some  value,  as  shewing  that  the  same  spot 
was  held  in  the  same  venerated  light  b]^he  followers  of  two  religions 
generally  understood  to  be  very  opposite ;  and  as  the  antiquities  are 
certainly  Mithraic,  we  might  draw  the  conclusion,  that  the  Buddhists 
have  appropriated  the  property  of  others,  and  that  the  books  refierring 
to  jBMlcifi  are  comparatively  modem— or  we  may  suspect  that  Bud- 
hism  was  originally  merely  a  modification  of  Mithraism.     We  judge 
it  unnecessary  to  detail  the  Mahommedan  traditions  respecting  Bdmd' 
an,  which  ascribe,  however,  the  idols  to  Sa'lba'l,  whom  they  genoafiy 
assert  to  have  been  a  g^ant  infidel,  first  vanquished  and  then  convert- 
ed by  AzABBT  Ali  ;  nor  need  the  Buddhist  and  Brahmanical  traditions 
be  noted,  with  a  view  to  comment,  which  consider  Shaum ▲   or  the 
patriarch  Shbv  to  be  the  founder  of  Bamian, — ^because  we  have  no 
proof  that  he  was,   or  was   not ; — ^but  when  a  writer  so  talented  as 
WiLioan  asserts  with  apparent  gravity,  that  BamlOA  is  the  Mosaical 
Eden,  it  may  be  useful  to  review  the  grounds  on  which  he  bases  lus  o^ 
nion  and  makes  an  assertion  so  singular.  He  is  compelled  to  recognise 
in  the  Landhi  Bind  Helmend,  the  rivers  of  Kundus  and  Balkh,  the  PiL 
eon,  Gikon,  Frat  and  Hiddekel  of  the  Mosaic  accounts — ^bat  it  in 
plain  that  he  depends  upon  the  statements  of  the  Pur^nas  and  Zenda- 
vesta.  The  former  contain  so  many  evidences  of  modern  composition, 
that  they  surely  ought  not  to  be  brought  into  competition  or  coin|ia- 
rison  with  records  of  high  antiquity,  as  are  acknowledged  to  be  thoae 
of  the  Pentateuch.    The  age  of  the  Zenda vesta  has  been  much  dis- 
puted, some  conceiving  it  of  unfathomable  antiquity ;  others,  nw^atg 
whom  is  otir  countryman  Htob,  ascribing  it  to  the  epoch  of  DiLKioa 
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'Ht8T4spe8  ;  while  others  haTe  deemed  it  of  comparatively  modem 
t)ngtn.  We  are  free  to  confess  that  we  espouse  the  latter  opinion, 
and  the  very  passages  cited  in  favor  of  its  remote  age,  we  think,  are 
decisiva  against  it.  We  advert  to  this  aahject  the  more  willingly, 
hecanse  we  -cannot  help  suspecting  the  possibility,  that  the  Zenda- 
vesia  was  compiled  in  the  court  of  the  sovereigns  commemorated  at 
Bdm{4im. 

It  is  worthy  of  note,  that  the  Brahmans,  Buddhists  and  Mithraists 
have  the  same  ideas  as  to  the  locality  of  paradise,  shewing  that  they 
must  have  acquired  them  from  each  other,  or  from  some  common 
souKce.  It  is  not  improbable  that  tiie  two  first  adopted  them  fvom  the 
last,  and  it  may  be  conjectured,  though  it  will  tell  little  for  the  antiquity 
«f  the  Zendopeoio,  that  Bdmfan  may  have  been  clothed  with  a  sacred 
character,  from  the  very  circumstance  of  its  having  been  made  a  burial- 
f>lace  of  kings — for  so  the  Zertdavesta  itself  commemorates,  when  it 
describes  Goroinum  fBdmidn  or  its  vicinity)  as  a  terrestrial  paradise, 
and  reveals  its  nature  when  it  figuratively  and  significantly  adds, "  the 
abode  of  the  Supreme  Being  and  the  Blessed"  There  can  be  no 
doubt  but  that  the  larger  idol  of  Bdmian  is  also  the  more  ancient, 
and  with  its  accompanying  caves  became  the  nucleus,  around  which 
all  the  other  caves  and  idols  were  subsequently  and  successively 
formed  ;  and  it  is  a  fair  inference  that,  prior  to  the  construction  of  the 
iuvt  idol,  there  was  no  burial  place  of  kings  at  Bdmidn,  and  none 
worthy  of  emphatic  panegyrism  by  the  author  of  the  Zeudavesia. 

The  remote  antiquity  conferred  by  some  antiquarians  upon  the 
Zendavesta  is  not  claimed  by  its  author ;  and  why  he  should  be  called 
ZoaoASTKa  who  called  himself  ZBanssBT,  ie  only  to  be  accounted  for 
by  the  desire  of  theorists  to  identify  him  with  a  celebrated  person 
•of  that  name,  who  existed,  according  to  authentic  history,  some 
centuries  before  him.  ZsaDBSHT  so  clearly  narrates  the  details  of  his 
career,  that  it  is  impossible  to  misunderstand  them,  and  they  cannot 
be  more  correctly  or  more  concisely  represented  than  in  the  elegant 
language  of  Professor  HsBasN,  one  of  the  most  able  advocates  of 
the  impenetrable  antiquity  of  the  Zendavesta.  The  Professor  writes — 
"The  works  of  Zoroastbr  (Zbudbsht)  abound  in  details  relating  to  his 
own  person,  as  well  as  the  countries  and  kingdom,  which  were  the  first 
scene  of  his  career  as  a  reformer.  He  proves  by  the  clearest  geogra- 
phical data,  that  his  native  country  was  Northern  Media,  Azerlnjan, 
or  the  territory  between  the  river  Kur  or  Cyrus  and  the  Araxes, 
both  of  which  empty  themselves  into  the  Caspian.  Here  he  first  ap- 
peared as  a  legislator  and  a  reformer ;  but  soon  quitting  this  district,  he 
passed  into  the  countries  east  of  the  Caspian  intoBac/ra,  the  residence 
5  a 
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of  king  GusTABP,  who  becanM  his  diaciple  and  admirer.  Hie  origi- 
nal seat  therefore  of  his  new  religion  or  doctrine  was  Baefrut  whenee 
(under  the  protection  of  Gustasp)  it  was  disseminated  over  /ran/' 

Zbrdisht,  in  giving  the  name  of  the  sovereign  of  Bmdr^  his  pa- 
tron,  possibly  gives  that  of  one  oi  the  sovereigns  commemorated  at 
Bamidn.    If  it  be  so,  we  may  associate  with  him  Lobkasp  his  pred»> 
cessor,  and  it  is  deserving  of  particolar  notice  that  the  romantic  hiS' 
tory  ci  Persia  ascribes  to  Lohrasp  the  construction  of  a  hermitage, 
to  which  he  retired,  abdicating  his  throne  in  ftivor  of  Gostasp,  and 
from  which  he  was  called  forth  to  repel  an  invasion  upon  JMM, 
(GusTASP  being  absent  at  the  time  in  Sei$tau,)  when  he  fell  in  batde. 
We  perhaps  gain  from  this  history  a  hint  as  to  the  origin  of  the 
caves  and  idols  of  Bdmidn.  Haring  coins  with  legends,  which  it  is  not 
too  much  to  hope  may  be  interpreted,  we  may  ultimately  ascertahi 
theee  .facts,  when  we  shall  be  afforded  triumphant  evidence  of  the  age 
of  the  Zendttoewta ;  and  it  is  cheering  to  reflect  that  records  ans  pre- 
served of  these  kings  independent  of  the  ZmtiaveHa,  itadf  a  most 
important  and  valuable  one.    These  records  are  within  our  reach,  and 
we  have  only  to  distinguish  fiction  from  reality,  and  lastory  from  ro- 
mance, to  acquire  a  full  and  satisfactory  knowledge  of  a  hitherto  da^ 
period. 

ZKarasHThas  accurately  described  the  extent  and  partitions  of  llie 
kingdom  in  which  he  lived,  as  justly  observed  by  Professor  Hsaasir, 
and  what  he  describes  we  shall  allow  the  Professor  also  to  state  for 
us.     "  The  opening  of  bis  Vendidad  contains  a  catalogue  of  the  pro- 
vinces and  principal  cities  of  that  kingdom ;  and  this  record,  ao  inva- 
luable to  the  historian,  b  so  dear  and  complete  as  to  leave  no  room 
lor  doubt.     The  chief  provinces  and  places,  sixteen  in  number,  are 
registered  aeeording  to  their  oriental  appeUalions,  and  for  the  most 
part  are  easily  to  be  recognised.     We  learn  hence  that,  except 
hijan,  to  the  west  of  the  Caspian,  all  the  countries  east  of  the 
as  far  as  northern  Hindustan,  were,  together  with  the  latter  country, 
subject  to  king  Gustasp,  at  whose  court  the  sage  resided.     Hk 
whole  of  Khord9dn  is  here  enumerated,  with  the  several  provineea  of 
which  it  is  composed — Bachiama  and  Sogduma,  Aria  or  iSeAetim, 
CakuU  Arokkage;  the  confines  of  Hindustan,  and  finally  Lahore  in  tiia 
Panfdb,  are  all  successively  mentioned.'' 

The  record  of  ZaaoxsHT  is  indeed  historically  valuable,  and  de- 
scribes the  extended  empire  of  Bactria  as  it  probably  existed  vnder 
EucRATiDBs,  and  as  it  may  possibly  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the 
Kiinians — ^in  many  of  the  countries  as  we  know,  and  very  probaUy 
in  all  of  them,  are  found  their  coins  and  memorials.     It  will  be  ve- 
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membered  that  Aruma  or  Kkordsdn,  fonaed  a  portion  of  the  Bactrim^ 
empire,  as  recorded  by  Strabo.     Profeasor  HaaaBN  remarks — "  No- 
thing, however,  is  said  of  the  two  chief  provinces  of  the  Persian  em- 
pire. Perils  and  Sustana,  nor  of  their  capitals,  Persepolia  and  Su$a,  nor 
of  Babyhm,  which,  neverUiekss,  were  the  customary  residences  of  the 
kings  of  Persia,  and  in  particular  of  Darius  Htstaspis."     So  fe- 
markable  an  omission  will  cease  to  surprise,  when  probably  at  the 
epoch  of  Zbrdbsht,  we  may  suspect  those  provinces,  and  also  Babylon^ 
were  under  the  rule  of  the  Arsakian  princes — and  therefore  could  not 
be  enumerated  by  him  as  forming  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Gustabp. 
They  were  also  under  the  spiritual  influence  of  those  false  Magi,  in 
the  estimation  of  Zbrdbsht,  ag^nst  whom  he  is  so  severe,  and  whom 
he  stigmatizes  a  kdfraeter — a  term  for  infidel  preserved  by  Muham- 
osedans  of  this-day  in  kirfr.    The  possible  fact  of  a  powerful  indepen- 
dent monarchy  in  Bactria  subsequent  to  the  Greek  one,  gives  rise  to 
maay  singular  reflections  on  the  probable  relative  position  it  occu- 
pied with  respect  to  the  Arsakian :  and  we  may  divine  other  reasons 
besides  those  already  known,  which  induced  some  of  the  latter  Arsa-> 
kian  princes  to  fix  their  capital  at  Babylon,  or  rather  Ctesiphon,      We 
feel,  however,  that  the  time  has  not  arrived  for  delicate  speculations, 
neither  can  we  venture  to  fix  with  certainty  the  epoch  of  the  Kaijni- 
an  monarch,  but  we  do  feel  confident  that  materials  exist  to  ^x  it, — 
and  we  do  cherish  the  hope  that  it  is  possible  to  destroy  that  flagrant 
monster  of  fiction  and  prodigy  of  national  vanity,  Persian  history.     If 
the  Lohrasps  and  Gustasps  prove  to  be  Bactrian  raonarchs,  as  in* 
deed  Zbrdbsht  tells  us  they  are,  we  may  ask  whether  Queen  Homai 
may  not  be  Sbmiramis,  and  Rust  am  may  turn  out  to  have  flourished 
a  little  before  the  age  of  Muhammbd.     The  same  sources  of  informa- 
tion are  open  to  us,  as  were  to  Shah  Ismabl  when  he  wrote  to 
Shbibani  Khan,  "  That  if  the  right  of  succession  to  a  throne  was 
decided  by  hereditary  descent  only,  it  was  to  him  incomprehensible 
how  the  empire  had  descended  through  the  various  dynasties  of  Pesh- 
dadians,  Kaiinians  and  the  family  of  Chbngis  to  himself  Shbibani.*' 
As  for  the  Zendavesta,  however,  it  may  be  admitted  that  a  Zbr- 
dbsht flourished  in  the  reign  of  Gustasp.     It  is  by  no  means  certain 
that  that  work  as  now  preserved  was  written  by  him  ;  on  the  contra- 
ry, the  dialect  in  which  it  is  written,  would  seem  to  be  proof  that  it 
was  not — ^for  it  must  assuredly  be  the  most  recent  of  all  the  dialects 
of  the  Fehlevi — if  Pehlevi  at  all ;  and  accordingly  on  reference  to 
coins,  we  discover  the  first  traces  of  it  on  the  very  last  of  that  series 
(whether  Sassanian  or  Peshdadian)  which  bears  them,  and  then  not 
iu  the  legends  of  the  coins,  but  as  marks  manifestly  punched  on  them 
after  they  had  been  in  circulation ! 
5  A  3 
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*  W^'  submiPtheae  notes  on  the  idols  of  BiiMfUmt  ^tli  Ai-^ 
tione ' oecaflioned  by  them,  in  all  daehamtlity — >aud  6iruiA» 
thdritiiefi  in  -the*  in^crijptipn,  figures,  ahd  coins,  on  which'  ive  ; 
ba^ed  our  conjeetiires,  that  others  may  j«ic|g4i^  how  far  titsy, 
correct  ^  and  it  most  be  noted  that  the  coins  which  h^ar  legends  in 
the  cHalracters  of.tfae  Bdtmidn  inscription,  dotippear  to  ais  aitr^aat  lo  be 
th^'mdst  recent  of  the  ckss  to  which  they  belong*  Titia  liv^^pensider 
;rather  fortunate  than  otherwise  \  iot  if  they  are  sUll  Kalituaii  or  Peak- 
dsidian,  we  may  be  able  to  find  other  caves  and  hemitalgefl  for  Loh- 
bX«p  and  Gostasp — it  being  reibembered  that  we  are  yet  tftaoding 
only  on  the- threshold  of  discovery^ 
KaM,Jme;  1836. 
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XLIX,     iy  Jauks  Prinsbp,  Sec,  ^c.       '  '    ','  ■  .--  -^  #->, 

.  I  did  not  expect  to  be  again  so  soon  summon^  to   WKiiaig  ^tf^T 
graver  in  the  department  of  Baotrian  medals  s  but  to  do  so  when  such 
novel  and  interesting  specimens  are  handed  to  me,  is.noleM-  %a  ^ob- 
ligation th^n  a  pleasure* . 

.  The  two  main  attractions  of  ;ny  present  plate  are  r^pres^ted  witii 
scrupulous;  regard  to  fidelity,  from  the  coins  themsely^,  "whith 
entrusted  %o  me  for  the  purpose  by  th^r  fortunate  poss^80|ra. 
as  they  were  discovered. 

No.  1  is  an  unique  of  Amyntas,  a  name  entirely  new  to  Bwlria  /  it  is 
a  square  ^oin^of  bronze  lately  procured  by  Cokmet.SriiJCT.fitom  the 
P.anfab,  in  excellent  preservation.  .^ 

Obverse,  •  Bust  of  the  prince  wearing  a  curioua-  capg>  ;whi^  mav 
possibly  represent  the  head  of  an  elephant,  but  from  the  worn  aurface 
cannot  exactly  be  made  out — legend.^  thr^-«ides  of  tl^"! 

BAXlAEna  NIKATOPOi  AMTNT  (ow). 

«  Reverse.     A  standing  figure  of  Minerva>  with  helmet, 
spear — her  right  hand  extended  in  token  of  peace.     Sq^MfaJ 
g;ram  ^:.     Legend   in  Bactro-Pemeyi  T>u;9T>^AlT:in\y^^^ 
tnalakuQ.  djalade  amido.     It  will  be  at  once  perceived  that  ^m|' 
epithet  corresponding  to  ifucaropov  is  the  same  as  that  for  wuaifwfm  on 
the  coin  of  Archkli us  published  in  my  September  ^umber^  iXfffi  f 
and  before  on^  the  coins  of  Antialkidbs  and  ANTiitAc«t%  7^^ 
exception  only  of  the  first  letter.    The  word  was  there  read/W^f^ 
the  initial  9  a  being  substituted  for  %  or.broad  a  of  the  Ar€l 
Amynias  coins.    The  third  letter  in  those  casea  is  also  mhietn  X 
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/,  than  ^,  of  which  the  valae  is  as  yet  unknown.  I  have  called  it  / 
ad  interim. 

Fig»  2  is,  if  possible,  a  more  valaable  acquisition  than  the  above* 
being  the  first  queen  of  Bactria  yet  discovered.  Dr.  Swinbt  ob- 
tained the  coin  among  Kbram  at  Ali's  collection.  It  was  thickly 
coated  with  the  rust  of  ages,  and,  from  the  helmeted  head  on  the 
obverse,  was  looked  upon  as  a  Mbnan  dbr,  until  the  Doctor  set  about 
cleaning  it  carefully  with  a  hard  brush,  and,  perceiving  a  variation 
of  the  legend,  shewed  it  to  Captain  Cunningham,  who  immediately 
recognized  with  a  feeling  of  intense  curiosity  the  undoubted  title  of 
a  female  sovereign  bA2IAI22A2  eEOTPon  (ijt)  ArAeOKAEiAS— "  of  the 
queen  Aoatroclba,  the  god-nourisher."  This  very  curious  epithet 
$wrp9wti,  a  word  not  to  be  found  in  the  lexicon,  must  have  been  coined 
on  purpose  for  the  queen-mother,  after  the  oriental  style  of  flattery, 
in  allusion  to  her  royal  offspring. 

Reverse,  Hercules  seated  on  a  rock  (or  a  merha),  resting  his  club  on 
his  right  knee — monogram  39C.  The  Pehlevi  legend  is  most  unfor- 
tunately so  indistinct  in  one  or  two  places,  as  to  preclude  the  possibi- 
lity of  our  making  out  the  true  reading.  The  first  word  seems  to 
differ  in  no  way  from  the  ordinary  T^^lu  malakdo,  king  :  and  the 
second  would  appear  to  be  Tl*in  radako,  ^vr-npos  \  then  follow  two 
short  words  *?1  %  T^u;  which  I  am  totally  at  a  loss  to  expound, 
though  the  individual  letters  are  clear  enough. 


To  these  two  uniques  I  have  subjoined  some  new  types  of  Eutht- 
DBHus,  Mbnandbr,  uud  EucRATiDBS,  which  have  not  yet  been  engrav- 
ed, though  some  have  appeared  in  the  lithographs  of  Masson's 
drawings. 

Fig,  3.  A  silver  tetradrachm  of  Euthtdbm us,  now  in  Dr.  Swinbt's 
cabinet,  having  a  standing  Hercules  on  the  reverse,  in  lieu  of  the 
seated  figure.  The  coin  mast  have  been  originally  very  beautiful, 
but  we  learn  from  the  memorandum  of  Kbram at  Ali,  who  purchased 
it  at  Cabul,  that  it  was  taken  to  Dr.  Gbraru,  who  deemed  it  spurious 
or  not  silver*  ;  this  induced  the  vender  to  put  it  in  the  fire  (cased  in 
clay)  to  ascertain  the  fact,  and  the  snioothness  of  surface,  and  clear- 
ness of  outline  were  thus  destroyed.  The  beaux  restes  are  still  suffi- 
cient to  excite  admiration. 

Fig.  4  is^  from  Masson's  drawing  of  a  small  copper  piece  of 
Euthtdbm  us.  The  reverse  has  a  naked  horse  prancing.  Legend  as 
usual,  BASIAEfi^  ETeTAHMOT.  Masson  has  another  similar,  but  larger. 

*  Probabl/  it  wag  covered  with  a  coat  of  muriate,  like  m  j  Euthtdbmus* 
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Fiff,  5.    A  square  oc^per  coin  of  MsNANSsft,  pnxnred  bj  Dr. 
SwiNST  at  A§fra ;  in  good  preaervation. 
Obverse,  the  usual  helmeted  head  with  the  legend  baSIABOS  saTHPOS 

MENANAPOT. 

Reverse^  the  circular  shield  of  Minenra  with  Meduaa'a  head  :  the 
features  of  the  face  only  worn  smooth:  legend  in  Pehleri  iPliuf 

Fig.  6,  from  Masson.  The  reverse  here  presents  the  bird  of 
Minerva,  so  common  on  the  Athenian  coins ;  in  all  other  respects  the 
coin  is  similar  to  the  last. 

Fig.  7.  Obverse  of  a  smaller  copper  coin  from  Masson.  In  the 
centre  is  a  wheel  with  eight  spokes,  distinctly  so  delineated,  other- 
wise we  might  have  supposed  it  the  shield  with  Medusa's  head ;  the 
Greek  legend  surrounds  it.  The  reverse  is  the  same  as  that  of  fig.  9. 

Fig.  8.  In  this* larger  square  copper  coin  Mr.  Masson  gives,  as 
a  new  reverse,  a  dolphin ;  but  from  the  appearance  of  the  sketdi  it 
is  possible  that  the  original  may  have  been  an  elephant's  head — a 
common  device  on  Mbkavdbr's  coins. 

Fig.  9.  On  this  the  sovereign's  portrait  is  replaced  by  a  boar's  head 
according  to  Mr.  Masson's  sketch,  and  on  the  reverse  is  a  simple 
feather  or  palm  branch :  monogram  H — ^legends  Greek  and  Pehlevi  as 
usual. 

Figs.  10  and  11.  Two  specimens  from  Masson's  collections,  one 
silver*  one  copper,  to  shew  that  the  coins  of  EocaATioBS  sometimes 
bore  the  emblem  peculiar  to  Antialkidbs*,  two  conical  beehives  and 
two  feathers  or  palm  branches. 

Fig.  12.  An  addition  to  our  Indo-Scythic  group  of  the  elephant 
rider,  or  Kenranos.  Col.  Stact  has  just  obtained  four  from  the  Panfdi  ; 
all  evidently  from  the  same  die,  but  not  one  containing  the  legend  com- 
plete. To  save  space  I  have  filled  it  up  from  the  united  specimens, 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  a  single  letter,  'barbarous  as  the  context 
appears.  Obverse.  Raja  astride  on  a  small  elephant,  legend  (commen- 
cing from  the  right  of  the  head)  oiahhh  oiapoiahiahpoaiab.  of 
which  nothing  can  be  imagined  but  a  barbarous  attempt  at  ba:iiabxis 
BASIaean  sathfos.  the  syllables  ia,  as,  or  an,  and  po  being  the 
only  happy  conjunctions  seized  by  the  ignorant  die-cutter. 

*0n  the  reverse  the  standing  figure  of  AePO  is  depicted,  with  tiie 
common  monogram,  but  the  legend  differs  ^  being  aOH>  or  inverted 

*  Thii  name  has  hitherto  been  always  written  (on  Masson's  aatkorit;) 
Aktilakidbs.  M.  Jacqukt  corrected  it  from  the  Yintuba  coins,  and  on  r«- 
ezamination  of  the  silver  coin  in  Dr.  SwiiriT*s  posseuion,  his  reading  in  cor- 
roborated. It  also  correiponda  better  with  the  Pehlevi  wiuch  ia  "p^^Hf^^ 
quasi,  aii'MliJtudo. 
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HOV*  The  same  is  met  with  on  one  of  the  couch-lounger  coins 
extracted  from  the  Maniky41a  tope,  (see  fig.  29,  PI.  xxii.  Vol.  III.) 
It  may  possibly  be  a  perversion  of  the  tri-literal  bcAO.  But  the  horns 
of  the  moon  do  not  appear  on  the  shoulders. 

Fig.  13.  A  rare  and  valuable  variety  of  the  Kenranos  coin  in  Dr. 
Swinbt's  cabinet,  of  which  Captain  Cunningham  has  a  less  perfect 
duplicate  ;  the  obverse  legend,  hardly  legible,  must  be  pao  na'NO  pao, 
&c.  The  reverse  has  the  standing  female  %ure  with  the  horn  of 
plenty,  and  legend  apaoxpo>  as  on  the  gold  coins  of  the  same  device. 

Fig,  14  should  have  been  introduced  in  my  last  plate,  among 
what  I  have  supposed  the  fourth  series  of  aPaoKPO  imitations.  This 
coin,  of  which  Dr.  Swinbt  possesses  several  equally  legible,  has  the 
legend  apaoXPO  quite  distinct,  proving  that  this  group  must  be 
regarded,  not  as  an  imitation  but  as  the  direct  descendant  of  the  Mi- 
thraie  series  in  the  Kanerkan  line.  The  appearance  of  NIgari  on  one 
of  my  coins  must  be  regarded  therefore  as  Greek.  It  is  curious  that 
Masson  should  not  have  detected  a  single  letter  on  all  the  specimens 
he  amassed.  Some  faint  remains  of  them  are  traceable  on  those  from 
Behat. 

Fig.  15  is  a  duplicate  of  Masson's  com,  fig.  15,  of  my  last  Bactrian 
plate,  in  Dr.  Swinbt's  possession.  A  few  of  the  Pehlevi  chai'acters 
are  better  made  out,  but  the  proprietor  of  this  coin  still  eludes  us. 

Fig$.  16,  17,  18.  I  terminate  this  plate  with  three  coins  of  Kddes 
in  Capt.  Cunningham's  cabinet  purchased  from  the  late  General 
Arnold's  coUectioUp  of  an  entirely  new  reverse.  They  are  all  of 
silver,  deeply  indented  to  throw  the  head  out.  The  letters  kui a.  . 
are  visible  on  the  smallest  of  the  three,  which  is  otherwise  of  the  best 
execution.  The  horse's  head  of  the  reverse  graduaUy  deteriorates  until 
it  can  be  no  longer  recognized  (as  in  18)  without  the  earlier  coins  as 
objects  of  comparison.  On  cleaning  one  of  my  K6des  coins,  it  was 
found  likewise  to  have  the  horse's  head  reverse ;  and  the  horse  has 
been  since  traced  to  the  Chmka  Dooka,  or  degraded  Saurashtra  series, 
in  some  specimens  also  purchased  from  the  estate  of  the  late  General 
Arnold. 


Poeiscr^t.  I  cannot  delay  one  moment  announcing  a  very  suc- 
cessful reading  by  Professor  Lassbn  of  Bonn,  of  the  native  legend 
on  the  coin  of  Aqathoclbs  depicted  in  Vol.  III.  PL  ix.  fig.  17,  by 
Masson,  and  again  engraved  last  month  as  fig.  9  of  PI.  XXXV.  The 
following  is  an  extract  from  the  Professor's  letter  this  moment  re* 
oeivec).  "  The  legend  on  the  coin  of  Aoathoclbs,  is  in  my  opinion,  in 
another  character,and  I  think  we  may  recognize  in  M  A  Q  «J  T.  P 
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the  letters  ^4ijli<l«l,  Agatknkla  raja,  reading  from  the  left  to  the 
right.  The  first  two  letters  are  Belf-evident — the  third  is  sinular 
enough  to  the  Tibetan  and  F£li  forms  of  ih  with  u  bdow :  the  fooxth 
letter  expresses  hi  quite  in  the  Indian  manner.  If  I  am  right  in  this,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  give  to  Aoatboclbs  a  very  different  position  from 
that  assigned  to  him  by  Mr.  Raoul  Rochbttb." 

The  principal  objection  to  this  highly  plausible  solution  of  die 
Agathoclean  legend  is,  that  nearly  the  same  characters  also  appetr 
on  the  corns  of  Pantalbon.  There  are  differences  to  be  sure,  and  it 
might  be  possible  to  assimilate  the  word  to  the  Greek,  on  the  suppo- 
sition of  the  first  syllable  being  wanting — thus  X  J  A  ^U  form 
. .  talava  or  . .  talao,. .  the  next  letter  on  Masson's  coin  is  a  6,7,  and 
on  Dr.  Swiney's  a  ^  or  n,  but  on  both  coins  there  are  three  letters  to 
the  left  of  the  female  which  still  remain  an  enigfma. 

I  have  also  just  had  the  opportunity  of  perusing  M.  jACQUBr'afint 
paper  on  the  Ybntuka  coins,  but  as  this  merely  enumerates  tfaeir 
Creek  legends,  postponing  the  consideration  of  the  Bactro-Pehleti, 
there  is  nothing  in  alteration  or  correction  of  my  own  list  excepting 
the  termination  of  some  of  the  names,  Kodes,  Lysias,  Vonones  (?)  for 
Nonus,  AzeSt  &c.  'M.  Jacqubt  had  remarked  the  connection  dfthe 
Hindu  coins  with  their  Indo-Scythic  prototype  when  examining  Cd. 
Tod's  collection,  but  had  not  published  his  sentiments. 


y. — Facsimiles  of  varums  Ancient  Inscriptions,  lithographed,  Bj/Jkun 
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{Conlnaed  Iron  pB%t  661.] 

"Stone  Slabs  in  the  Society's  Museum. 

Many  of  the  inscriptions  in  our  Museum  bear  no  record,  either  of 
the  places  whence  they  come,  or  of  their  respective  donors.  Unlesi 
therefore  they  contain  in  themselves  such  information  as  may  supplj 
-a  due  to  their  origin,  the  greater  part  of  their  value  is  lost.  Pulifi' 
cation  may  in  some  cases  lead  to  their  recognition,  and  this  is  one  of 
my  motives  for  including  them  in  my  present  series  of  lithographs ;  1 
tftronger  motive  is,  the  example  they  furnish  of  the  variation  of 
Devandgari  character  prevalent  at  different  epochs ;  which  it  is  desir* 
-able  to  place  in  an  accessible  position  for  reference,  before  we  can  an- 
"dertake  a  comprehensive  review  of  the  palaeography  of  India. 

The  inscription,  marked  No.  5,  in  the  Museum  (PI.  XXXIII.)  ii 
neatly  cut  on  a  stone,  about  2^  feet  long  by  1^  feet  broad.  Itii 
aidarly  in  Xhe  same  character  as  that  of  the  Shekmcati  inscription,  pab- 
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lished  in  my  last  Tolume.  Tbere  are,  however,  some  pecitliar  forms,  as 
the  kk,  the  gk,  the  a,  &c.     Hardly  any  of  the  letters  in  the  whole 
inacription  can  be  regarded  as  uncertain ;  I  have  had  therefore,  no 
difficulty  whatever  in  preparing  the  following  transcript  in  modem 
Devanlgan.     But  as  to  the  interpretation,  after  receiving  a  formal 
certificate  from  the  pandits  of  the  College  that,  with  exception  of  tko 
verses  at  the  commencement  and  conclusion,  the  body  of  the  inscrip« 
tion  was  not  Sanscrit,  or  was  so  ungrammatical  as  to  be  quite  udntd- 
ligible,  it  may  be  conceived  that  I  was  somewhat  staggered !     How- 
ever, on  conning  it  over  word  by  word,  with  a  pandit  better  versed 
ia  the  out-of-the-way  terms  employed,  the  general  drift  was  readily 
made  out,  although   the  connection  in  many  parts   still  remained 
broken,  and  the  sense  doubtful.     As  there  is  neither  date  nor  allusion 
to  any  reigning  monareh,  the  fragment  is  of  no  historical  value ;  but 
it  may  be  a  curious  study  for  the  Sanscrit  scholar. 

Tramcript  in  modem  Devandgmri  character, 

mrnw  ^r^^funf  H"<»tPi  ii  lp«Ti1rnTOr  Tn  ii  ^mw^rmf  wfNri  rnnHK- 
m^  tfiT€T  I  ^s^jnrrrfifWt^  ^  wtrnftmr  ^€<infPc%i^  fw*- 
^f  H  ^^w<iMrJr<im:i    fV^:^*i  mi  ^gTTWi*  ^rm*  ^^ 

vr^Mm:  n^^tif:  ^iT^inirn[:  ^ifftr^w: iHi^n^i^f^iniRnrT  i4"«a- 

-^m  Tfti^^  II  ^ftfw^T^iP^m  Vfw*^  Mftiii*nfu  w^*t^T^:  ^wm 

^^  .^a  ^  Ak. 

*▼  3ilf^  ftf^iw  ^^  *Hiiu^i|  ^nriz^^T  ^r  11  ^^\^sf  if^  "^W 
fif^TS^n^^n  w^ifrVgr^^WT^^^^'ftfiT  II  ¥^*i^Mmii:  ''rf^ww 

irw  ^\^s ^'^  S^wflt'  ^irrPwT  1  irir  "m^WW  ^rr^^  f^^v*  jr^nf 
*^i#  II  n^wciwt  *Pf  mrriw  liirrt^ari  m^^Nr  11 

Ttanelation, 
Salutation  to  the  divine  soil  of  Vasu  Dsva,  (Krishna.)  We  adore 
with  becoming  reverence  N/ratana,  lord  of  lords,  creator  of  the  three 
worlds,  source  of  the  holy  precepts  of  the  vMas,  whose  praise  is 
beyond  speech  and  thought. — For  the  abode  of  the  etemalf  day  by 
day  the  pious  offer  up  lamps  of  oil ;  of  saffront  and  asafcetida  four 

i 

m 

*  This  should  be  fgr.      t  A  Vaisbiiavl  temple  so  called  ? 

X  KftnJtumth-drdma  /  the  whaU  of  this  passage  is  very  obscure,  and  full  of 
•rShographical  errors. 

5   B 
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pans* :  of  inceiue.  dron  flowers,  gbee,  amalika  (myrobalan  fruit)  a  s^r 
weight ;  masuri  pulse,  a  s^r ;  of  drj-wood  perfume  findanj ;  davoka 
(?)  16  pans. — (Here  follows  apparently  an  enumeration  of  landed  pro* 
pertj  belonging  to  the  temple  or  Vishnu-kk^tramy—AUagamarilui  (?)  a 
road, — Upa  aliaka,  a  small  viUage,  with  a  good  tank  having  four  pucka 
gbits.     They  say  on  the  south  is  a  bar  tree ;  on  the  east  a  bonudarj 
wall ;  on  the  north  the  wall  of  Upallika  village ;  on  the  west  a  baxsr 
and  old  tank,  where  is  also  a  wall.     Between  the  bof  and  a  greal 
many  mango  trees  are  13  ketakif  trees.     Also  hard  by,  a  well  with  a 
cattle- trdugh  attached.  On  two  sides  of  the  bar  tree  a  chabutra  is  boilt, 
on  the  west  a  boundary  wall :  farther  off  to  the  south,  a  tamarioi 
tree,  on  the  south  and  west  are  two  roads,  and  a  police  ekaakiX :  far- 
ther on  a  drinking  trough.     On  the  north  of  the  tamarind  tree,  half 
a  trough ;  item  two  rows  (shops)  built  by  Lokika  ;  whose  son,  named 
MiTRATA,  built  a  row,  a  cistern,  and  a  handsome  dharmsala.    An- 
other lane  also,  two  houses  and  four  bazars,  for  the  Vtsknu^kketn, 
bounded  to  the  west  by  several  large  hills, — four  mumwa  trees,  two 
pottery  and  distiller's  shops  (?)  were  severally  given  bj  Siva  Habi, 
another  son.    (Verse.)     Whatever  has  been  thus  presented  to  Vishao, 
may  they  for  ever  hold  sacred ;  and  let  nobody  abstract  the  house,  tlif 
bazars,  (300  ?)  nor  the  numerous  trees. 

SeoM  grant,  Plate  XXIII,  et  seq. 
For  this  aneient  document  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  D.  M.  McLboa 
assistant  to  the  Commissioner  of  the  Nerhadia  territories,  who  stated, 
on  sending  me  a  copy  of  the  first  plate,  some  months  ago,  that  it  vai 
one  of  five  in  the  possession  of  a  native  zemindar  in  the  Seoni  district, 
supposed  to  be  a  jatas  or  eanad  confirming  lands  granted  by  former 
Goand  chiefs,  but  wholly  illegible  to  the  pandits  of  the  Nerbadiik  dis- 
trict. Recognizing  the  character  as  identical  with  that  of  the  Ckattisgeri 
inscriptions,  publi^^hed  by  Mr.  Wilson  in  the  Asiatic  Researches,  ff^ 
zv.  page  507, 1  supplied  Mr.  McLbod  with  this  alphabet  and  witht 
transcript  of  the  plate  in  modem  Nigari,  of  which  the  aeose,  howe? er, 
could  not  be  wholly  made  out  for  want  of  the  context.  Throngh  abseace 
of  leisure,  and  illness  of  his  pandit,  the  discoverer  has  been  obliged  to 
relinQuish  his  laudable  desire  to  decypher  the  document  on  the  spA 
(where  he  might,  doubtless,  have  been  aided  by  the  names  of  the  cfiim* 
tries  and  villages  mentioned  in  the  grant,)  and  to  entrust  a  faithM 
copy  of  the  remainder,  made  with  great  care  by  his  young  nati« 
friend  Mxa  Jafir  Ali,  (who  has  performed  his  task  rem&rkably  wel) 
to  OUT  more  hazardous  attempts  in  Calcutta. 

•  8  Tolas,    t  Pandanos  odoratisaimiis.    X  Bkaik. 
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Received  only  within  the  last  week,  I  have  been  so  harried  in  tran- 
scribing, translating,  and  lithographing,  that  I  fear  full  justice  has  not 
been  done.     The  order  of  the   plates  having  been  lost  by  taking 
them  from  their  binding  ring,  I  had  to  guess  it  from  the  connection 
of  the  reading — ^and  on  revising  the  first  translation,  with  the  aid  of 
a  second  learned  pandit  (Kam ala  Kant),  1  found  I  had  inverted  the 
order  of  the  two  sides  of  the  second  plate  in  the  lithograph,  which  I 
was  unable  to  correct,  before  printing  it  off.     I  have  also  omitted  the 
first  syllable  sihd  of  sthdn^  where  thi^  word  is  repeated  in  the  first  page 
of  the  lithograph.     The  rest  is,  I  believe,  pretty  correct. 

The  character  in  which  the  Seoni  plates  are  written,  when  depriv- 
'  ed  of  the  open  parallelogram  at  the  head  of  each  letter,  is  so  closely 
allied  to  No.  2  of  the  Allahabad  14th,  that  there  could  have  been  but 
little  difiiculty  in  decypheHng  it,  even  without  the  aid  of  SrC  Varm a 
SuRi's  alphabet,  which  Mr.  Wilson  seems  from  his  words  to  have 
applied  with  considerable  distrust  at  that  period*.  There  are  indeed 
notable  deviations  from  the  Chattisgarh  typef  in  several  letters,  as  well 
as  invariably  in  the  application  of  the  vowels.  I  had  inserted  Varm  a 
SuRi's  alphabet  in  Plate  XXXIII.  with  a  few  variations  marked.  I 
have  now  further  noted  some  of  the  chief  peculiarities  at  the  foot  of 
the  last  plate. 

Concerning  the  purport  of  the  inscription  little  need  be  said.     It  is 
an  ordinary  grant  by  one  Bija  Pravara  Sbna,  of  a  piece  of  gpround  in 
a  conquered  district  to  his  ofiiciating  priest,  in  perpetuity  : — but  neither 
the  country  nor  the  boundary  villages  mentioned,  nor  any  of  the  said 
R£ja's  family  can  be  recogpiiized  \  The  dynasties  of  Cuttack,  the  near- 
est resembling  Vakdiaka  in  sound,  exhibit  no  such  names  as  Pravara 
Sbna,  Rudra  Sbna,  Pritbivi  Srna,  Huora  Sbna  ;  and  again  Pravara 
Sbna,  who  successively  reigned  over  this  unknown  province.     That 
they  were  of  an  inferior  grade  is  shewn  by  their  simple  title  of  Maha' 
rdja,  while  Dkva  Gufta,  whose  daughter  was  married  to  one  of  the 
line,  and  was  mother  to  Rudra  Sbna  II.  is  styled  the  paramount 
sovereign  (Mahardja  AdhirdjaJ.     This  is  the  second  instance  within 
a   year  of  our  finding  the  record  of  a  matrimonial  alliance  with  a 
Gupta  family,  which  we  can  suppose  to  be  no  other  than  the  one  now 
so  well  known  to  us  through  coins  and  pillars.     The  present  name 
DxvA  Gupta,  however,  is  an  addition  to  our  still  growing  catalogue. 

*  ''  After  tiro  months  the  pandit  was  again  called  on  without  preyious  notice 
or  preparation  to  read  his  copy  of  the  original,  whilst  his  reading  was  checked  by 
careful  reference  to  the  Devan^gari  transcript."  As.  Res.  XV.  507. 

f  M.  JAcauBT  has  sent  me  from  Paris  the  facsimile  of  a  plate  ia  the  Tod 
collection,  which  corresponds  more  closely  with  the  Chattisgarh  plates* 
5  b  2 
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What  would  have  added  still  more  to  the  valiie  of  the  preaent  docs- 
ment,  is  the  exact  date  it  cites,  were  it  not  unfortunately  in  an  nnknown 
era,  entitled  Pravarddhamdnarajym  Samvat :  it  may,  however,  bear  the 
interpretation  of  "  date  of  the  growing  (or  current)  reign"  whidi  I 
have  adopted  in  the  translation.  At  any  rate,  the  omission  of  the  now 
commoD  dates  in  all  these  early  records  proves  that  the  VikramdUhfrn 
Samvat  was  not  then  generally  in  use. 

The  omission  of  a  benedictory  invocation  at  the  head  of  the  inscrip- 
tion is  a  curious  circumstance  also  noted  in  the  Chatti$jfark  grant.  The 
initial  word  DrUthttmaai,  may  possibly  be  equivalent  to  "  Take  heed*'—* 
or  "  By  these  presents."  Some  of  the  epithets,  espedally  those  ap- 
plied to  the  piece  of  ground,  are  too  far-fetched  even  for  a  gueaa 
solution  by  Kamali  Kant  and  Ram  Govinda,  whose  ingenuity  has 
good  reason  to  be  admired  even  in  those  I  have  attempted  to  render 
into  English.  They  refer  to  practices  of  petty  exaction  not  uncom- 
mon among  feudal  chieftains. 

Tran8cript  of  the  inseripfum  tn  modem  charoder, 

ill^l  R3 111^*1 


•« « 
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'W  tn^^^w^  ^^^finiT  fnonr  vi^tii  tfir 
^4i1iii^«ii4ii<iiTii  f^^mifi^m^iiQdji 

Hi^HMtij  anrt  im^xw^  ^^tf?r  j^i^nfafir  li 

Translation. 
Of  the  seal.    The  irresistible  edict  (edsanamj  of  the  iUustrioiu 
prince  of  hereditary  lineage,  the  ornament  of  Vdkdtaka,  lUja  Pravara 
Sbna. 

Of  the  copper  platee.    Dr^htanuui  nama*.    The  lUustrioug  Maharaja 

Pravara  Sena  of  the  race  of  Vmhnu-rudra  the  rishi,  performer  of  the 

•eyeral  sacrifices  of  AifnkfUoma,  A^ptoryamMa,  SkoraeyatinUra,  Fdjap^, 

rriehpoH,  Sadyaekra,  and  the  Cha^raewmidka,  ruled  over  the  entire 

(province  of)  Vamaka.    In  his  place  (succeeded)  the  superklive  lord, 

devoted  to  Bhairava— happy  in  being  the  vehicle  of  the  nMM>nJlk^  Wva! 

linga,— the  great  king    of  Viikdtaka,  Sri    Rvp»a  Skca,  grandson  of 

GoTAMi',  the  daughter  of  the  great  king  Bhavana'«a$  who  was  descend. 

ed  from  a  race  of  conquerors  entitled  to  be  Inaugurated  with  the  unsullied 

water  of  Bhasiraihi,  (the  Ganges,)  and  who  had  bathed  in  the  sanctified 

water  of  the  Daaaeoamedha  sacrifice,— the  Bharasiva  race.     To  him 

•uoceeded  the  diligent  worshipper  of  Mahb8vara§,  the  just,  upright 

benevolent,  brave,  heroic,  moral,  humble,  high-minded,  strict  in  religious 

observances,  victorious  through  faith,  of  a  soul  free  from  blemi8h,-^n- 

dowed  with  aU  these  virtues ;— (who  was)  blessed  with  a  century's  store 

•  This  might  possibly  be  an  iavoeatioii  in  the  usual  form,  but  no  dimity 
of  the  name  of  Dn^hiamasi,  of  which  the  letters  are  quite  distinct,  u  known. 
t  White.    The  epithet  signifies  a  devoted  worshipper  of  8iva. 
X  Or  Bhsvsniitha  ?    %  Siva. 
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of  treasures,  of  the  benefits  of  ci7il  polity,  of  warlike  armament,  of 
childrea  and  grand-children — who  was  as  celebrated  as  YvDtamiMA, 
the  great  prince  of  Fdkdiaka,  Sri  Prithiyi  Sbka.     To  whom  succeeded, 
the  protected  of  the  discus-holding  divinity*, — ^the  most  opulent  Maha- 
r^a  of  Fdkdtaka  Sri  Rcdba  Sena  :— who  was  followed  by  the  son  of 
Prabhavati'  Gupta',  the  daughter  of  the  conformer  to  ancestorial  cos. 
toms — the  upright  conqueror  of  his  enemies — The  great  king  of  kings 
Sri  Deva  Gupta, — ^the  protected  of  Siva,— possessing  the  firmneos  of  tbe 
lUJHS  of  the  Satya  yu^o,— surpassing  all  of  the  race  of  Fdkdtaka  princes, 
MahdrAja  Sri  Pbavara  Sena  ;  whose  edict  is  (as  follows.) — 

Emna  Kdryyaraidgef..  An  the  18th  year  of  his  reign^>  on  the  18tb 
day  of  the  light  half  of  the  month  of  Pha/guna, — to  Dbva  Sarma'cba'rta, 
chanter  of  the  Sama  veda,  of  the  Modgda  tribe,  and  Taitriya  sect,  is 
granted  with  the  ceremonies  of  sprinkling  Ganges  water,  KSratn  (?)  and 
distribution  of  100  ^ns, — the  village  of  Brahmapura,  situated  to  the 
north  of  Fatapura,  to  the  west  of  Kinauhuvdtak  to  the  south  of  fttmmjgis- 
vaiakf  and  to  the  east  of  KoUapur ;  demarked  by  these  several  boiin» 
daries,  and  seated  on  the  banks  of  Karanja  rivulet  (?) 

Be  it  known  to  all  our  subjects,  oar  functionaries,  and  agents,  to  all  obe. 
dient  ryots  now  and  hereafter,  soldiery,  spies  § — That  with  the  usual  intent 
of  such  grants,  for  the  increase  of  our  virtue,  life,  power,  wealth,  and  pros, 
perity,  here  and  hereafter,  as  well  as  for  the  divine  favor;  in  the  holy  dis. 
trict  recently  conquered  by  us,  (the  said  village  is  bestowed)  free  from  mill- 
tary*billetlngir(?)— where  the  rija's  deer  and  cattle  shall  not  grase**— 
not  subject  to  provide  flowers  and  milktt.    Where  shall  be  neither  spy, 

nor   royal-chair,    nor  magazine  %% §§  ?  in  which  lbs 

inhabitants  shall  not  be  liable  to  b^dr  or  forced  labour; — along  with  its 
buried  treasures  and  suchlike: — and  with  all  its  stock  and  the  like; — ai 
long  as   the  sun  and  moon  shall  endure,  to  be  enjoyed  by  him,  his 
and  descendants.    Let  none  prevent  or  oppose.;  but  defend   (his 
sion) — and  let  him  enjoy  all  increase  by  cultivation.     Whoever   shaB 
disobey  this  order,  or  make  encroachment  or  abstraction  by  himself  cr 
t)iroogh  others,  shall  be  liable  to  fine  or  punishment  before  the  jodicisl 
authorities. 

Written  by  the  pandit  of  the  general  Bappa  Dbta  in  this  court  ef 
justice  CDharmadhikaran^J.    Whatever  pious  fame  has  accrued  to  princes 

*  Viihnu.        t  The  sense  of  this   passage  ig  obscure — one  pandit  by  alten- 

tion  to  ^SnnCTl)  would  make  it  express  "  at  a  solar  eclipse'* — o  lyimssstfa 
period  for  dating  similar  documents. 

X  Pravarddhamdn  rc^ya  Samvat  T  §  BA€riai*ekkdnrdiekm. 

%  Avalaeehairaprdvhya—hW  the  Sttcceeding  epithets  laudatory  of  the  j^k 
are  equally  far-fetcUiCd  and  obscure. 

**  Apdramparagobalivarddah,  ff  ApMikpdt$hirmMmMkmm 

Xt  AehdrdManavarmangara  (for  dgdra).  It  was  customary  with  rl^aa  to  kesf 
an  A'-Mon  or  throne,  a  spy  and  armour  at  each  village. 

U  Ali9anatlintakr$Hidhanaira  t    Sarvmukti^  parikMrm  pmrikriU  t 
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of  yore  from  similar  acts  should  be  remembered,  and  those  who  come  here, 
after  should  uphold  them>-(?).  The  holy  Vtas  has  the  following  two 
▼enes  to  this  effect  :— 

**  He  who  bestoweth  land  on  brahmans  shall  enjoy  60000  years'  hap. 
piness  in  heaven ;  and  he  who  resumeth  it  shall  abide  an  equal  term  in 
hell.  If  he  take  away  either  by  himself  or  by  others^  his  sin  is  equal  to 
that  of  the  slaughter  of  a  hundred  thousand  cows." 

Inseripium  No.  6,  of  the  Asiatic  Societjf's  Museum, 

I  bare  inserted  this  inscription  in  my  series  because  it  possesses  an 
exact  date,  and  becaase  the  original  was  not  given  in  facsimile  by 
Mr.  CoLBBRooKK  when  he  transcribed  its  contents  in  his  notice  of  va- 
rious inscriptions  in  the  ninth  vol.  of  the  Researches,  page  433.  There 
are,  moreover,  several  letters  misread  in  that  copy  from  an  imperfect 
acquaintance  with  the  changes  they  have  undergone  in  the  course  of 
ages :  of  these  the  hh  is  the  most  prominent,  being  taken  from  an  s"*. 
The  Sdmdtk  inscriptions  of  the  same  century  have  taught  us  its  real 

▼aloe. 

Still  with  these  emendations  the  context  hardly  bears  complete 
explanation,  though  the  general  object  is  clear.  It  states  that  in 
Samvat  1093  (A.  D.  1035)  on  the  let  of  the  light  half  of  Asdrh,  the 
paramount  sovereign  Yaso  Pala  of  XA*  at  the  village  oiPayahAsa 
in  the  kingdom  oiKausamhhi  (or  Delhi)  issues  commands  to  the  prin- 
cipal persons. .  . .  The  following  is  the  transcript  as  recompared  with 
the  original  on  the  stone. 

^tmm^fii<«iMrfi*^i<iif<^    uSm^*i^if««r<i  <^^*5I^  ^nrfiw  vrinnj 
•  •^nrrwin *i{ 

Inscriptions  from  Chunar, 

The  two  fragments  inserted  in  Plates  XXXI.  and  XXXIII.  Wjcre 
presented  by  Capt.  Conningham,  along  with  the  stone  in  more  per- 
fect preservation  published  in  a  former  plate.  All  that  can  be  said  of 
either  is,  that  as  the  name  of  Swa'mi-ra'ja  appears  on  one,  they  pro- 
bably  relate  to  similar  objects  described  by  the  larger  one,  viz.  the 
repairs  of  public  buildings  in  the  fort  of  Chunar. 

The  Buddha  gaya  inscription  of  Plate  XXXIIl.  was  alluded  to  in  my 
last  notice. 

•  The  •  of  this  oharaoter  tnaUed  bm  to  read  some  Ceyloa  coins  of  the  same 
seatwy. 
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VI« — Some  remarks  on  the  developmeiU  of  Pollen.  By  Wii.i.iam  Gbiv^ 
FiTH,  Assistant  Swryeon,  Madras  Establiskmemt. 

Pollen  of  PardanthHS  Ckinensis,  Kxr.   Nat.  Order  Iridem. 

At  the  earliest  period  submitted  to  examination,  and  when  the 
perianth  scarcely  exceeds  half  a  line  in  length,  the  anthers  are  sessile 
and  nearly  perfectly  formed.  The  cells,  of  which  (as  is  perhaps  the 
case  in  all  bilocnlar  anthers)  there  are  four,  contain  a  solid  gnunou 
semi-opaque  mass,  which  is  easily  detached  from  the  cell  by  slight 
pressure.  This  mass  under  a  lens  whose  focal  distance  is  one-twen- 
tieth of  an  inch,  shews  evident  traces  of  cellolarity,  but  the  outlines 
of  the  cells  are  very  faint.  They  are  entirely  filled  with  exceedingly 
minute  granular  matter.  At  a  somewhat  later  period  the  cellularity 
of  the  mass  is  more  obvious,  but  no  separation  of  the  component  parts 
has  taken  place,  and  the  cells  are  still  entirely  occupied  by  the  granokr 
matter. 

When  the  perianth  has  attained  the  length  of  a  line  and  a  half,  the 
mass  will  be  found  to  have  become  externally  of  an  orange  colour, 
and  traces  of  a  proper  enclosing  membrane,  the  cells  of  which  are 
extremely  indistinctly  marked,  are  now  vbible.  The  membrane  ap- 
pears to  have  no  connection  with  the  interior  of  the  loculus.  The 
cells  composing  the  mass  have  undergone  some  separation.  They 
consist  of  a  hyaline  membrane  which  appears  to  be  of  some  thickness ; 
it  is  generally  of  a  globular  form,  but  often  attenuate  at  one  or  both 
ends.  The  granular  molecular  matter  which  originally  filled  the 
whole  cavity  of  the  cell,  now  occupies  a  portion  only,  and  never  ap- 
pears to  lose  its  spherical  form.  When  the  perianth  is  two  lines 
long,  the  proper  membrane  of  the  mass  has  become  more  distinct  ;  its 
cells  contain  a  good  deal  of  g^nular  matter  of  a  reddish  orange 
colour.  The  cells  of  the  mass  have  become  more  separated,  but  have 
otherwise  undergone  no  change ;  the  semi-opaque  nucleus  presents 
traces  of  division  most  frequently  into  four,  often  into  three,  and  very 
rarely  into  two  portions.  The  division  is  more  distinct  towards  the 
circumference  of  each  cell ;  it  may  be  observed  in  the  same  mass  in 
every  stage,  from  the  commencement  of  the  dividing  lines  to  their 
meeting  in  the  centre.  The  smaller  masses  or  nucelli  resulting  from 
this  division  are  each  enclosed  in  a  proper  cell,  but  as  yet  have  under- 
gone no  separation. 

In  the  next  stage  the  perianth  had  increased  two-thirds  of  a  line  in 
length ;  the  mass  presented  externally  the  same  appearance.  Tlie 
component  cells  had  increased  in  size,  and  the  divisions  of  the  nudeus 
had  in  many  cases  undergone  complete  separation  from  each  oth«r» 
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and  in  all  were  separable  by  slight  pressure.  Each  of  these  diTisions 
is  at  this  period  a  young  grain  of  Pollen.  On  making  their  escape 
they  leave  their  proper  cells  attached  to  the  interior  of  the  parent  cell* 
which  is  hence  divided  into  as  many  cells  as  there  are  divisions  of 
the  nucleus.  The  young  grains  are  oblong«ovate»  flattened  on  their 
contiguous  or  inner  faces,  and  open  along  the  centre  throughout  the 
whole  length  of  their  outer  faces.  They  are  even  at  this  period  reti- 
culate, and  have  rather  a  papillose  appearance ;  they  are  lined  by  an 
inner  membrane  in  the  form  of  a  hyaline  sac  which  bulges  out 
slightly  along  the  opening  just  mentioned. 

When  the  perianth  is  three  lines  long,  the  g^ns  of  Pollen  have 
undergone  complete  separation  ;  no  traces  of  their  original  envelopes 
being  visible.  They  vary  much  in  size,  are  rather  opaque,  minutely 
reticulate,  and  marked  along  one  side  by  a  longitudinal  semi-trans- 
parent line,  which  indicates  the  situation  of  the  original  opening,  now 
dosed  up  by  the  inflection  of  its  edges.  Immeraion  in  water  produces 
scarcely  any  action  on  them.  At  a  later  period,  the  perianth  measuring 
five  lines  in  length,  the  grains  are  considerably  increased  in  size.  Im- 
meraion in  water  causes  the  inflected  marges  of  the  furrow  to  secede, 
until  they  become  widely  separate.  Through  thb  the  inner  membrane 
bulges  out  to  a  considerable  extent. 

Perianth  about  six  lines  in  length :  the  Pollen  is  now  perfectly 
formed ;  the  grains  vary  much  in  size,  the  smaller  being  probably 
abortive,  but  theya  11  undergo  the  same  changes  on  immeraion  in 
water.  This  causes  the  outer  coat  to  be  pushed  back  by  the  expan- 
sion of  the  inner,  which  is  now  nearly  filled  with  minute  granular 
matter. 

At  the  time  of  deluscence  of  the  anthen  the  grains  vary  much  in 
size :  the  more  perfect  are  lanceolate  in  outline,  of  an  orange  colour, 
distinctly  reticulate  or  cellular,  and  open  on  one  side  along  the  centre. 
This,  however,  is  perhaps  to  be  attributed  to  the  excessive  moisture  of 
the  climate.  Immeraion  in  water  causes  the  very  rapid  bulging  out 
of  the  inner  membrane,  which  poshes  back,  and  at  length  nearly  en- 
tirely off,  the  outer  one.  This  is  filled  with  minute  granular  matter, 
the  fovilla  and  burat  of  the  immeraion  is  somewhat  protracted. 

Stigmatic  action  causes  the  production  of  a  tube  or  boyau  finonuthe 
inner  membrane,  the  head  of  which  tube  continues  to  be  covered 
partially  by  the  outer  coat. 

This  instance  is  interesting  as  an  examj^  of  the  development  of 
Pollen  by  the  division  of  an  originally  simple  nucleus  and  of  perfect 
and  almost  spontaneous  separation  of  the  outer  coat»  and  lastly  as 
5  0 
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pointing  out  clearly  tiie  nature  of  the  longitodinal  fmrowa  of  wuk 
common  occurrence  in  the  ordinary  forma  of  PoDea. 

In  the  two  other  mstancea  which  I  ha^e  selected  as  demonatntioBfl, 
the  Bteps  are  much  the  same.  Care  must  he  taken  not  to  eonfovnd 
the  appearance  presented  by  the  Pollen  of  lA^a  fietida  at  a  hie 
period  of  its  development,  and  which  evidentiy  arises  from  the  stm^ 
inflection  of  the  outer  membrane,  with  tha£  occasioned  by  the  mmk 
earlier  dividing  process. 

In  Hed^chimn  I  have  been  unable  to  examine  the  development  al 
a  sufficiently  early  period*  but  it  appears  to  me  the  di^isiona  of 
the  original  or  parent  cell  form  the  outer  coats  of  the  sobaequent 
grains  of  Pollen  :  this  is  certainly  not  usually  the  case.  Hie  FoUca 
of  this  pluit  is  remarkably  simple,  for  it  is  neither  provided  with  far- 
rows nor  apparent  pores. 

The  inner  coat, — ^for  I  am  disposed  to  bdieve  that  it  has  one, — ad* 
heres  strongly  to  the  outer,  and  none  of  the  ordinary  meana  ait 
sufficient  to  ensure  its  separation. 

As  I  have,  since  a  portion  of  the  above  was  written,  received  nun* 
hers  of  the  Annales  des  Sciences  Naturelles  for  March  and  April  1835, 
in  which  occur  extracts  of  considerable  length  from  the  writings  of 
Mr.  Hugo  Mobl,  who  has  published  lately  (1834)  at  full  length  on 
this  important  organ,  it  may  not  be  amiss  here  to  state  the  piincqial 
results  to  which  this  botanist  has  arrived ;  notidng,  however,  oolv 
those  which  relate  to  development  and  structure. 

After  pointing  out  that  in  by  fur  the  greater  number  of  caaes,  the 
inner  membrane,  which  contains  the  fovUla,  is  endoaed  in  a 
membrane,  M.  Mohl  proceeds  to  a  detailed  account  of  the 
membrane.  This  is  represented  as  being  always  finer  than  the 
inner,  and  as  generally  determining  the  form  of  the  gprain ;  and  that  it  is 
to  the  liquid  secreted  by  it  that  the  colour  and  viscosity  of  the  gxmin 
is  to  be  attributed. 

The  punctuation  which  frequentiy  exist  in  this  memlwmne  aie 
supposed  to  be  rudimentary  cellules  ;  hence  the  comparison  of  this 
coat  to  a  simple  cellule  is  altogether  inexact ;  it  should  be  considered 
as  an  organ  composed  of  cellules  or  the  rudiment  of  cellules,  and  a 
homogeneous  uniting  membrane,  and  hence  it  should  be  compared 
with  compound  membranes  ;  such,  for  instance,  as  those  of  the  ovale. 

It  is  only  in  a  small  number  of  plants  that  this  coat  presents  the 
form  of  a  perfectiy  closed,  continuous,  spharical  sao ;  in  moat  caaea  it 
is  either  furnished  with  folds  or  pores,  or  both. 

Up  to  the  period  of  M.  Mohl's  publication  nothing  whatever  vna 
known  of  the  nature,  functions,  or  number  of  these  folds ;  most  bo* 
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tanbte,  ao  far  at  least  as  may  be  jndged  of  from  their  descriptions, 
considering  them  to  be  solit^.  M.  Mohl  remarks,  that  in  monoco* 
tyledones  they  are  generally  single,  bat  that  in  dicotyiedones  the  num- 
ber is  generally  increased,  and  occasionally  exceeds  twenty.  The 
portion  that  is  folded  in  has  always  a  different  stnictare  from  the 
remainder,  and  is  generally  smooth  and  transparent ;  and  it  rarely 
ever  happens  that  in  cellolar  Pollen  the  inflected  portion  is  itself 
cellular.  He  supposes  that  in  all  cases  the  outer  membrane  forms  a 
perfectly  closed  sac,  although  in  some  PoUen  the  inflected  portion  has 
more  of  a  gelatinous  than  a  membranous  consistence,  and  is  ruptured 
by  immersion  in  water.  The  apparent  pores  visible  in  the  Pollen  of 
aoany  plants,  M.  Mohl  states  to  be  in  all  cases  covered  over  by  a  thin 
membrane — ^to  the  existence  of  this  membrane  over  the  larger  pores 
he  speaks  positively.  In  those  cases  in  which  the  membrane  covering 
the  pore  separates  in  the  form  of  an  operculum,  it  is  attenuated  alone 
along  the  margin  of  function  or  continuation  with  the  remainder  of  the 
outer  coat.  These  statements  accord  with  the  author's  views  of  the 
nature  of  the  supposed  pores  oi  cellular  tissue ;  views,  however,  which 
have  not  been  generally  received,  and  which  in  the  case  of  cellular 
tissue  are  open  to  weighty  objections.  The  inner  membrane  is  repre- 
sented as  always  having  the  same  structure  ;  it  is  always  completely 
homogeneous,  very  thin,  and  hyaline,  and  always  exists  as  a  shut  sac. 
It  is  particularly  remarkable  for  the  facility  with  which  it  absorbs 
water ;  this  M.  Mohl  looks  upon  as  a  physical  action  and  as  attribu- 
table to  endosmosis. 

The  production  of  tubes  (boyaux)  by  immersion  in  water,  (and 
which  are  prolongations  in  all  cases,  except  perhaps  in  Coni/era,  of 
the  immediate  covering  of  the  fovilla)  never  takes  place  in  those 
Pollens,  the  outer  membrane  of  which  is  perfectly  closed,  or  the  folds 
or  furrows  of  which  are  unprovided  with  pores.  But  in  every  Pollen 
they  are  produced  by  stigmatic  action.  The  action  likewise  exerted 
on  the  grains  by  this  portion  of  the  female  organ  is  more  energetic 
than  that  of  water,  producing  twelve  or  fifteen  times  the  diameter  of 
the  g^rain  ;  while  the  longest,  M.  Mohl  observed,  produced  by  the  ac- 
tion of  water  only  exceeded  the  grain  in  length  once,  or  once  and  a 
half. 

I  may  here  state,  that  M.  Mohl  has  understated  the  length  of  the 
tubes  arising  from  stigmatic  action.  The  length  will  depend  upon 
the  distance  between  the  part  of  the  stigma  to  which  the  grains  are 
applied  and  the  foramen  of  the  ovulum  to  which  they  have  to  be  ap- 
plied. Thus,  for  example,  in  Zea  mays,  the  length  of  the  tubes  must 
be  enormous,  since  the  style  itself  is  about  a  span  long.  It  may  be 
5  c  2 
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•l>]ected,  that  there  is  no  proof  of  the  universal  neoesaty  of  the  appli- 
cation of  the  tube  to  the  foramen »  or  that  portion  of  tiie  oTulnm  oor* 
responding  to  this.  Still  there  is  ample  proof  of  this  necessity  in 
Asclepiadeae ;  and,  as  I  have  observed  it  in  Solane^,  GtnUmmem^ 
Nehtmborea,  and  LeguminostB,  1  have  no  doubt  that  the  ap]^catioB  of 
the  tube  to  the  foramen  is  absolately  necessary  to  insm«  fecnndatian. 
And  with  regard  to  the  length  produced  by  the  action  of  vrater,  I  bare 
seen  tubes  produced  from  the  grains  of  Pollen  in  a  species  of  /a^po* 
Hens,  I  believe  the  Impatiens  tripeiata  of  Roxburgh,  exceeding  six  or 
eight  times  the  long  diameter  of  the  grain ;  these  tubes,  however, 
never  even  after  protracted  immersion  contained  any  granules.  Their 
growth  in  the  above  instance  may  be  actually  watched,  the  apex  of 
the  tube  creeping  along  with  an  excessively  slow  vermicular  motion. 

M.  MoRL  states,  that  Aseleptadett  alone  have  no  outer  membrane. 
The  existence  of  this  membrane  as  a  distinct  integument  has  been 
proved  by  Mr.  BaowN ;  although  in  almost  all  the  species  of  this 
family,  the  outer  coats  are  in  a  state  of  mutual  adhesion"*^. 

Coni/era  are  said  to  have  three  coats  ;  the  intermediate  one  resem- 
bling the  inner  membrane  of  ordinary  Pollen,  especially  in  its  great 
extensibility ;  in  this  property  the  innermost,  although  it  has  the  ordi- 
nary structure  of  inner  membranes  of  other  Pollens,  is  deficient. 

As  I  have  mentioned  before,  this  author  considers  the  outer  mem- 
brane as  the  secretory  one,  and  he  denies  the  possession  of  secretory 
powers  by  the  papilla ;  an  opinion  stated  to  be  advanced  by  Mr. 
Brown.  M.  Mobl  proves  that  the  secretion  of  oil  is  not  limited  to 
any  papillosity  of  surface  ;  of  this  Pardanihua  Chinensis  is  an  instance. 

This  botanist  doubts  the  proper  activity  of  the  molecules  or  granules 
contained  in  the  fovilla,  and  he  adduces  the  authority  of  M.  Fraitn- 
HOFxaastothe  utter  impossibility  of  preventing  currents  in  liquids. 


*  I  find  that  the  cells  of  the  anther  of  (Uty$felmae9euUnium  are  at  an 
tremely  early  period  lined  by  a  free  wmple  sac  containing  irregnlar  maaaea  of 
opaque  granular  matter  ;  soon  after,  this  cell  appears  to  be  filled  enkirelj  inth 
the  granular  matter,  by  which  it  is  rendered  somewhat  turgid.  In  thia  stat«  it 
is  detachable  with  extreme  diflSculty.  When  the  flower  bud  is  two  lines  long,  the 
mass  has  become  cellular,  and  the  granular  matter  correspondingly  subdiTided. 
The  subsequent  changes  consist  merely  in  the  increase  of  size  and  conatateacy 
of  the  parts,  and  perhaps  in  the  development  of  the  inner  membrane.  We  may 
hence  be  allowed  to  infer  that  the  mass,  from  which  all  Pollen  grains  aeem  to 
be  developed,  is  In  A$eUpiadem  reduced  to  a  single  cell :  and  that  the  grains 
are  produced  by  iu  indefinite  division.  The  only  material  objection  to  %h\t  viev 
ezists  in  the  original  cell  itself  entering  into  the  composition  of  the  graiBS  of 
PoUen ;  and  in  its  not  disappearing,  as  appears  to  be  generally  the  case* 
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StUl  I  conceive  it  impossible  to  doubt  the  inherent  mobility  of  these 
^^ranules.  In  some  oily  Pollens  grannies  may  be  observed  by  the 
sides  of  excessively  minute  drops  of  oil»  certainly  not  exceeding  the 
Uurger  grannies  twice  in  diameter ;  and  yet  the  grannies  will  be  seen  in 
active  motion,  and  the  oil  perfectly  stationary.  M.  Mohl  contradicts 
positively  the  curious  fact  advanced  by  M.  Aoolfhs  BRONONiAaT» 
that  the  granides  are  in  some  plants  of  the  same  size.  Of  this  I  cer- 
tainly have  never  met  with  an  instance.  He  likewise  doubts  the  cur- 
vature of  some  molecules ;  but  as  Mr.  Brown  and  M.  Brononiart 
apeak  positively  on  this  point,  I  should  prefer  adopting  their  testimony. 
It  is»  likewise,  said,  that  the  idea  of  the  granules  nourishing  the  tubes 
is  untenable,  and  founded  only  on  conjectures.  But  as  it  invariably 
hfq)pens  that  the  longer  the  tube  is  the  fewer  the  granules  are*  this 
opinion,  which  was  I  believe  first  indicated  by  the  highest  of  all  au^ 
thorities,  Mr.  Brown,  cannot  be  said  to  be  destitute  of  foundation. 

With  regard  to  the  development  of  Pollen,  M.  Mohl  states  that 
his  observations  entirely  confirm  those  of  M.  Brononiart,  and  that 
the  Pollen  is  formed  from  the  granular  matter  contained  in  the  cells  of 
the  parenchymatous  mass,  which  exists  in  each  cell  of  the  anther. 
But  although  M.  BaoNONi art  certainly  appears  to  have  been  th^  first 
to  have  observed  the  formation  of  pollen  by  division,  yet  his  account 
in  his  "  Memoire  sur  la  generation  et  le  developpement  de  Tembry- 
on  dans  les  vegetaux  phanerogames,"  is  certainly  not  characterised  by 
that  precbion  which  exists  in  the  account  of  the  development  of  the 
Pollen  in  Trodesanitia  virginica  by  Mr.  Brown,  and  subsequently  in 
that  of  Cucurbita  Pepo  by  M.  MiaBXL. 

This  latter,  indeed,  was  the  first  instance  examined  by  M.  Brono- 
MiART,  who  states  that  what  are  now  known  to  be  lines  of  division 
result  from  pressure.  It  still  remains  to  be  proved  whether  in  any 
instance  the  formation  takes  place,  as  M.  Brononiart  says  it  does, 
in  Cucurhita  Pepo,  by  the  cellules  of  the  mass  contained  in  the  cavi- 
ties of  the  anthers  becoming  directly  grains  of  pollen.  M.  Mohl 
mentions  many  instances  in  which  the  quaternary  division  is  resorted 
to ;  it  is  owing  to  the  continuance  of  the  original  adhesion  that  the 
pollen  of  many  plants  is  compound.  The  number,  however,  is  not  in 
every  case  thus  limited:  the  generality  of  the  species  of  Mimo$a, 
Acacia,  Inga,  have  pollen  composed  of  sixteen  cellules.  But  on  the 
development  of  these  no  direct  observations  have  as  yet  been  given. 
The  number  of  masses  into  which  the  originally  simple  nucleus  may 
be  divided,  is  almost  as  frequently  three  as  four.  Of  the  binary  com- 
position of  the  mature  Pollen  Podosiemon  affords  the  only  instance  as 
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yet  known  to  me,  bat  this  may  olmoosly  arise  as  well  firom  a  quater- 
nary as  a  binary  division  of  the  nuclens. 

M.  MoHL  rejects  very  properly  as  highly  improbable  the  opinkmof 
M.  BaoNONiAaT,  that  the  gpranules  of  the  fovillaare  secreted  by  some 
part  of  the  inner  surface  of  the  cells  of  the  anther,  and  that  they 
reach  their  destination,  the  cavity  of  the  inner  membraiie  of  each 
grain,  by  absorption.  It  must,  however,  be  remembered  that  M. 
BaoNONiAKT  alludes  to  this  mode  of  formation  and  tranamisaion  with 
considerable  doabt. 

Lastly,  M.  Mohl  notices  the  extreme  similarity  between  the  forma- 
tion of  the  pollen  and  that  of  the  spcMnles  of  the  more  devdbped 
Cryptagomia,  I  am  not  aware  who  first  pointed  out  tiiis  carioud 
analogy,  which  cannot  wdl  have  escaped  any  one  who  has  ^»i^n?*'>H 
both  formations  at  a  sufficiently  early  period.  My  first  knowledge  of 
it  is  due  to  M.  MiasBL,  who  pointed  it  out  to  me  early  in  1892*. 

Bsptanathn  of  the  figuru,  Plate  XLI. 

1.  Portion  of  a  mus  extracted  from  a  localas ;  perianth  1  line  to  length." 

2.  Ditto  ditto  ;  perianth  If  Una  ia  length, 

3.  Three  of  the  componeot  cells  of  a  mats ;  periaath  1 }  Kne  long. 

4.  Foar  similar  cells  more  developed ;  perianth  about  2  linea  long. 

5.  Portion  of  a  mass  enveloped  in  its  membrane,  extracted  from  the  oeU  of  aa 
anther ;  perianth  2  lines  in  length. 

5a.  Two  of  the  component  cells  detached. 

6.  Four  of  the  cells  detached :  (perianth  2i  lines  long :)  riewed  in  difliereat 
aspects : — f^om  one,  three  naclei  have  escaped,  and  the  fourth  is  half  ezaartad. 

*  EguiaeCactm  do  not,  as  might  be  supposed  from  their  late  elevation  into 
an  order  of  GymnotpemuB,  differ  from  the  higher  forms  of  Cryptogamim  in  the 
development  of  their  spornla.  The  spiral  fibres,  as  might  be  expected^  are  of 
eomparatively  late  appearance,  aad  they  are  developed  oa  or  in  a  looae  men- 
branous  eoat,  no  traces  of  which  are  to  be  found  until  the  sporula  have  aasuBMd 
tkair  proper  form.  The  fibres  subsequently,  aad  about  the  time  of  tke  deva* 
lopment  of  the  fibres  of  the  cells  of  the  inner  parietes  of  the  capsulea,  boooma 
free,  the  membrane  to  which  they  were  attached  remaining  as  an  envelope  to 
the  sporule,  from  which  it  subsequently  becomes  separable  with  facility.  The 
granules  are  of  still  later  appearance. 

To  the  correctness  of  the  chief  portions  of  the  above  statement  I  can  speak 
with  tolerable  confidence,  but  I  only  infer  that  the  hyaline  envelope  of  the  per- 
fect sporule  is  the  mature  state  of  the  tuniCi  to  which  the  spiral  fibres  an 
originally  attached. 

There  would  hence  appear  to  be  no  foundation  whatever  for  the  adoption  of 
the  idea  of  the  sexuality  of  Squi$etaeem, — an  idea  very  likely  to  meet  with  advo- 
cates from  its  extreme  ingenuity.  The  analogy  of  the  fibres  or  supposed  fila- 
ments is  to  be  looked  for  in  the  elaters,  and  of  the  tunic  or  envelope  in  the 
tunic  of  the  sporales  of  many  Hepatiem, 
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6«.  Lateral  tiew  of  the  nudei  ©r  young  graini  of  PoUen. 

66.  Vertical  view  of  ditto  oq  iU  outer  face. 

7    Pollen  immature  :  the  perianth  being  3  Unes  in  length. 

7a.  Rcprcsente  what  waa  the  inner  face  prior  to  the  escape  of  the  nucleus 

from  the  cell.  ... 

8.  Pollen  viewed  variously  ;  perianth  5  Unes  in  length,  shewing  the  various 
degrees  of  expansion  of  the  fissure  according  to  the  length  of  immersion. 

9.  Pollen  : ,  perianth  H  Vaitm  long.    9a.  Inner  membrane  escape. 

10.  Perfect  PoUen.     10a.    Grain  viewed  as  an  opaque  object. 

Plate  XLU.  A. 
VoMtn  ci  Lnfafmiida.  .   .       „     ,  .u        - 

1.  Portion  of  a  mass  extracted  from  one  of  the  cells  of  an  anther :  flower* 

bud  one  and  half  line  long.  .„•,... 

2.  Portion  of  a  mass  more  advanced  :  the  component  ceUs  adhering  toge- 
ther firmly.    Flower.bud  about  two  lines  long.  ,    .     ,.  , 

3.  Cells  of  a  mass  more  advanced  :  they  cohere  very  slightly.    Perianth  two 

and  half  Unes  long.  v     .       ^u  ^        u  ii      x- 

4.  The  same  submitted  to  sUght  pressure,  shewing  that  each  uuceUus  is 

contained  in  a  separate  ceU.  ^ 

6.    Cells  more  advanced.  ^"       ^ 

6.    PoUen  perfecUy  formed,  but  destitute  of  granules.    Flower-bud  about 

three  and  half  Unes  long.  j      ,     ^     .     ^u  *       # 

7      Three  grains  of  PoUen  considerably  more  developed ;  in  the  centre  of 

each  fold  there  exists  a  pore.    Flo wer-bud  four  Unes  long. 

8.    PoUen  :  the  folds  have  disappeared.    Flower.bud  five  Unes  long. 

'  9.    Perfect  PoUen.  ,  .        . 

AU  more  or  lest  magnified,  and  aU  examined  w  water. 

Plate  XtIL  B. 

PoUen  of  a  species  of  Hedjfekhtm.  ... 

Fig.     1.    Five  original  ceUs  in  various  states  of  composition  and  cohesion. 

Perianth  three  Unes  long.  ^        *  ^t       t. 

2  Grains  of  PoUen  resulting  from  the  complete  eeparation  of  the  above  ;  an 
inner  disc  U  visible  at  this  period.    One  grain  has  burst  by  pressure. 

3  Two  grains  of  PoUen,  one  abortive.    Penanth  one  inch  long. 
4'    Perfect  PoUen :  one  grain  ruptured  by  pressure. 

AU  more  or  less  magnified,  and  aU  viewed  in  water. 


VII  —Sub^Himdlayan  Fossil  Remains  of  the  DddHpur  Collection.     By 
Lieuts.  W.  E.  Bakbr  andU.  M.  Dorano,  Engineers. 

QUADRUMANA. 

Ltbll,  when  combating  the  inconclusive  evidence  advanced  in 
support  of  the  theory  of  the  progressive  development  of  organic  life 
notices  the  absence  of  remains  of  quadmmanons  species  m  a  fossil 
state,  and  the  hj-pothesis  which  this  circumstance  has  by  some  geo- 
logists  been  considered  to  countenance.  He.  however,  draws  attention 
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to  the  fact,  that  th«  animals  which  are  found  in  eub-aqneouB  depoaita, 
are  in  general  such  as  frequent  marshes,  rivers,  or  the  borders  of 
lakes,  and  that  such  as  live  in  trees  are  very  rarely  discovered ;  he 
adds,  moreover,  that  considerable  progress  must  be  made  in  ascertain* 
ing  the  contemporary  pachydermata  before  it  can  be  anticipated  that 
skeletons  of  the  quadrumanous  tribes  should  occur.  Considering  the 
great  number  of  relics  assignable  to  the  Pachydermata,  Ruminantia,  and 
Fera,  which  the  Sub-Him£layan  field  has  produced,  it  is  not  therefore 
surprising  that  at  length  the  half  jaw  of  a  quadrumanous  animal 
should  be  brought  to  light :  the  circumstance,  however,  being  inter* 
esting  in  several  respects,  we  have  not  deferred  its  commonication 
until  further  research  should  put  us  in  possession  of  more  perfect 
specimens ;  the  chances  are  against  the  probability  of  more  being 
brought  in  for  some  time — in  the  interval  it  may  be  as  well  at  onoe  to 
add  to  the  Sub-Himalayan  list  of  fossils  one  species  belonging  to  the 
order  of  the  quadrumana. 

The  specimen  in  question  was  found  in  the  hills  near  to  the  Sat- 
lej,  and  it  appears  from  the  attached  matrix  to  have  been  derived 
from  a  stratum  very  similar  in  composition  to  the  one  described  as 
occurring  at  the  Maginund  deposit.  The  fragment  consists  of  the 
right  half  of  an  upper  jaw ;  the  molars  as  to  number  are  complete ; 
but  the  first  has  lost  some  of  its  exterior  enamel :  and  ttte  fifth  has 
likewise  had  a  portion  of  the  enamel  from  its  hind  side  chipped  off. 
The  second  and  third  molars  are  a  good  deal  worn,  and  the  state  of 
the  fourth  and  fifth  such  as  to  indicate  that  the  animal  was  perfectly 
adult.  The  canine  is  small,  but  much  mutilated.  Its  insertion  into 
the  jaw  and  its  section  being  all  that  is  distinct. 

From  the  inspection  of  the  molar  teeth,  the  order  to  which  the 
animal  belonged  is  sufficiently  evident ;  but  there  is  enough  €»f  the 
orbit  remaining  to  afford  additional  and  very  satisfactory  proof;  the 
lower  part  of  the  orbit  and  the  start  of  the  zygomatic  arch  being  very 
distinct,  would  alone  remove  all  doubt  from  the  subject ;  the  orbits  of 
the  quadrumana  being  peculiar  and  not  easily  to  be  confounded  with 
those  of  other  animals. 

On  comparison  with  the  delineations  of  the  dentition  of  this  order 
of  animals  given  by  F.  Cuvibr,  the  fossil  bears  some  resemblance  to 
the  genus  SemnopUhecus ;  the  section  of  the  canine  and  the  form 
and  size  of  the  false  molars  are  very  similar  to  the  exemplar  taken  by 
F.  CuviBR  from  a  head  of  the  species  Maurus,  a  species  found  in 
Java  :  had  the  drawing  been  taken  from  the  Entellus,  a  species  which 
inhabits  India,  the  comparison  would  in  this  instance  have  been  more 
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Batififactory ;  the  Mawm$  being  chosen  aB  the  type,  and  no  mention 
made  of  other  difference  except  length  of  canines,  the  various  species 
may  be  supposed  to  present  no  material  departure  from  the  type  in 
form  of  molars.  The  third  molar  in  the  fossil  is  so  much  worn  as  not 
to  admit  of  being  compared  with  drawings  from  unworn  teeth ;  the 
fourth  is  like  that  of  the  Maurus,  but  the  fifth  does  not  resemble  the 
analogous  molars  of  any  of  the  existing  species  as  represented  by  F. 
CmriBR,  for  the  fossil  tooth  possesses  a  small  interstitial  point  of 
enamel  at  the  inner  side,  which  does  not  appear  to  have  place  in  any 
of  those  delineated.  The  incisors  are  absent,  but  the  intermaxillary 
is  clearly  distinguishable. 

Were  it  not  for  the  size  of  the  canine  and  the  fifth  molar,  the 
specimen  presents  some  resemblance  to  the  genus  Macaeus,  given  as 
the  type  of  the  genera  Macaeus  and  Cfnocephalus ;  the  smaUness  of 
the  canine  and  the  large  size  of  the  molars  causes  the  fossil  to  ap- 
proach more  nearly  to  the  SenmopUkecus  than  to  the  Macaeus ;  the 
difierence  is,  however,  great  between  the  two,  for  the  Entellus  is  said 
to  attain  the  leng^  of  three  and  a  half  feet,  whereas  the  length  of 
the  fossil  animal,  if  the  space  occupied  by  the  molars  and  their  size  be 
deemed  sufficient  ground  for  a  conjecture,  must  have  been  equal  to 
that  of  the  Pithecus  Satyrus — the  space  taken  up  by  the  molars  is 
2*15  inches.  This  circumstance,  and  the  difierences  before  pointed 
out,  clearly  separate  the  fossil  from  the  species  belonging  to  the  genera 
Cynocephalus  or  Semnopithecus.  The  specimen  is  imperfect,  but  it 
indicates  the  existence  of  a  gig^tic  species  of  Quadrumanous  animals 
contemporaneously  with  the  Pachyderma  of  the  Sub-HimlUayas,  and 
thus  supplies  what  has  hitherto  been  a  desideratum  in  Palaeontology — 
proof  of  the  existence,  in  a  fossil  state,  of  the  type  of  organization 
most  nearly  resembling  that  of  man. 

NoTC— Fig.  2  in  the  Plate  is  a  little  foreshortened  in  order  to  show  the 
bottom  of  the  orbit  at  «,  which  in  an  accurate  profile  ^iew  4s  hidden  by  the 
ascending  part  of  the  orbit,  the  section  of  which  is  seen  at  b. 

Both  figures  were  taken  with  the  camera  Incida. 

VIII. — Descriptive  Catalogue  of  a  caUection  of  Land  and  Fresh^water 
Shells,  chiefly  contained  in  the  Museum  of  the  Asiatic  Society.  By 
W.  H.  BxNsoN,  Esq.  B.  C.  S. 

Part  2. — FLirviATiiJi  Shells. 

(Continued  from  page  358.) 

19.  Planorbis  umbilicalis.     Testa  quasi  dextrd  luteo-corneft,  politA, 

leviter  radiato-striati,  infrk  excavato-depressft,  anfractibus  omnibus 

versus    umbilicum  profondum  spectantibus,  ultimo   intehores  peni 
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tegente ;  flfaprk  convex^  venism  apicem  planiM,  apice  conicavt).  Omni* 
bus  anfractibns  satis  apparentib«B  :  periphflm&  obtus^  aiigalati« 
Diam.  0.3  poll. 

This  shell,  belonging  to  the  same  division  of  Flanorbis  as  the  Bri* 
tifih  species  PI,  fontanus,  (Tl,  nkUus,  Lamarck,)  in  which  the  whoils 
on  the  inferior  side  are  nearly  covered  by  the  succeeding  ones,  nay 
easily  be  distinguished  from  that  species,  which  it  resetablea  alaoift 
coloiir,  by  the  greater  convexity  of  the  last  whorl  towards  the  pm*- 
phery,  and  by  the  slope  towards  the  penultimate  whorl,  on  the  ander 
tide  ;  while  in  PL  fontanus  the  convexity  is  next  to  the  penoltiakat^ 
whorl,  and  the  slope  tends  towards  the  circumference.  The  dispobi* 
lion  observed  in  PL  umHlicalis  occasions  a  g^eat  concavity  on  the 
mder  side  of  the  sheU.  Tlie  superior  margin  of  the  aperture,  as  ia 
moBt  of  the  depressed  Planorbes,  projects  much  behind  the  inferior 
margin,  occasioning  a  great  obliquity  from  the  plane  of  the  axis.  The 
North  American  species  PL  de/lexus  and  PL  eataeuma  of  Sat,  raofe 
especially  the  latter,  have  an  affinity  to  this  shell,  wbich  is  probably 
an  inhabitant  of  the  streams  of  Siiket, 

20.  Planorbh  trochoideus,  Test^  quasi  dextr&  diaphanA^  snbCrodii- 
formi,  suprk  glabrft,  rotundato- convex^,  apice  concavo'depreaso  quasi 
umbilicali ;  anfractibus  omnibus  partmi  apparentibns,  saturft  excaviM 
divisis  ;  infrk  radiatim  striatft,  truncati^,  planat&k  umbilico  contracto. 
Anfractu  ultimo  majori  reliqubs  amplectente,  si^r^  ped^,  infr^  offtnino 
obtegente ;  periph«ri&  acut&. 

The  last  whorl  altogether  conceals  the  other  whorls  on  the  lower 
face  of  the  shell,  leaving  merely  a  contracted  umbificos  in  the  centrer 
towards  which  the  flattened  surface  declines.  On  the  upper  side  <mly 
a  small  portion  of  the  depressed  spire  is  shewn,  the  whorls  being  raitber 
compactly  wound.  The  species  differs  from  all  others  hitherto  de» 
scribed  in  the  singular  truncated  form  of  the  inferior  surface,  and  in 
the  circumstance  of  the  last  whorl  winding  cloeely  round  the  axis,  as 
in  many  Helices  and  Trochi,  without  the  intervention  of  the  preceding 
whorls,  none  of  which  are  visible  in  the  very  contracted  umbilicos. 
The  only  shell  of  the  genus  which  bears  any  very  near  resemblance 
to  it  in  the  formation  of  the  under  side,  is  PL  fontanus  of  British 
authors,  (PL  mtidus  of  Lamarck,)  the  umbilicus  of  which  is  nnusiially 
contracted  when  compared  with  other  species  of  the  genus,  but  Btill 
exhibits  within  its  vortex  the  whole  of  the  preceding  whorls,  and  sa 
does  not  deviate  from  the  recorded  generic  character ;  while  the  spe- 
dies  now  brought  to  notice  renders  nugatory,  as  far  as  it  is  concerned, 
two  important  characters  of  Pianorbis,  viz.  "  anfnictibus  omnibns 
utrinque  conspicuis,"  and  **  apertur&  ab  axe  remotissimft.'*    F6r  the 
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pra^ent,  conBidering  that  a  similar  variation  of  character  ia  Trochus 
and  Helix  has  not  prevailed  to  separate 'species  from  those  genera,  I 
have  not  thought  it  necessary  to  detach  PI.  trochoidetts* from  Planor* 
bis,  but  am  inclined  to  consider  it  as  one  of  the  terminal  species ; 
merely  prefixing  to  each  of  the  characters  above  quoted  the  word 
-*  crebrieks." 

As  this  form  does  not  belong  to  the  Silhet  collection,  and  is  an 
inhabitant  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Calcutta,  I  intended  to  have  in* 
daded  it  in  a  paper  on  some  other  new  Bengal  species  ;  but  as  it  is 
desirable,  in  consideration  of  its  interesting  and  anomalous  structure* 
that  its  publication  should  not  be  delayed  until  I  can  devote  leisure  to 
their  description,  I  seize  the  present  opportunity  fur  making  it  known. 

The  only  specimens  met  with  were  taken  by  me,  in  August  1 835,. 
ia  the  gardcsns  of  Barrackpur  Park,  near  a  tank,  on  the  margin  of 
which  are  aopi^  artificial  ruins.  They  inhabited  large  earthen  vessels 
filled  with  wat^r,  containing  aquatic  plants,  and  adhered  to  the  prone 
surfaces  .of  the  floating  leaves  ia  company  with  a  small  Planorbis"^* 
and  a  small  lengthened  Lymnsea  which  approaches  in  its  characters  to^ 
L.  cUomys  of  this  catalogue. 

21.  PUtn^rbis  campressus,  Hotton,  J.  A.  S.  vol.  iii.  p.  91,  No.  \2. 
The  Silhet  specimens  scarcely  differ  from  weathered  individuals  of 

Lieut.  Button's  shell,  in  which  the  extremely  delicate  carina,  which 
margins  the  angular  periphery  in  perfectly  fresh  specimens,  is  more 
usually  found  to  be  obliterated.  The  depressed  whorls  are  equally 
visible  on  each  side,  and  are  highly  polished  in  recent  examples. 
They  occur  in  great  perfection  near  Bandras,  adhering  to  the  floating 
foliage  of  Trap^  natans,  and  occasionally  swimming  at  large  on  the 
surface  of  jhils.  This  is  the  species  alluded  to  by  me  as  Planorbie 
B,  in  page  264,  vol,  i.  Gleanings  in  Science,  and  figured  as  No.  10« 
Plate  VIII. 

22.  Pkmorbis  Indicue,  PI.  comeus?  Hutton,  J.  A.  S.  vol.  iii.  p. 
90,  and  Bbnson,  Gleanings  in  Science,  page  264,  Plate  VIII.  fig.  6. 

Test&  discoidea,  albidi  vel  corned,  supern^  piano,  suturis  excavatis, 
umbilico  depresso  ;  subtiis  planato-depress4,  lat^  umbilicatd ;  anfrac- 
tibtts  ventricosis  transversa  profundi  et  eleganter  striatis  estate  vari- 
cibus  munitis.     Apertur4  rotundati,  auriformi,  minimi  obliqud. 

PL  IwUcus  is  scattered  over  the  whole  of  the  Gangetic  provinces, 
and  scarcely  a  pool  of  water  can  be  found  destitute  of  it.  The  Silhet 
specimens  prove  to  be  a  small  corneous  variety  occasionally  to  be 

*  I  otnittfd  to  take  speoimens  of  thu  shelli  which  i«  either  PL  compresntt  of 
lin^ON»or  Anew  Calcutta  species,  PI.  nanu§  mihi,  which  is  yerj  similar  to  the 
J$]ritish  species  PI,  albUi^ 
5  o  2 
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met  with  to  the  westward.  In  some  waters  the  spectes  attains  a  great 
size,  being  0.9  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  nearly  equalling  in  mag<- 
nitade  PL  eomeut,  which  it  resembles  in  general  appearance,  baft 
from  which  it  will  be  found  to  differ  in  the  depth  and  regnlarity  of 
tiie  striae,  in  the  oomparatiyely  less  profoond  ezcaration  of  the  satnres 
on  the  upper  side,  and  less  profoundly  sunk  apex,  as  well  as  in  being 
somewhat  less  ventriooee.  The  annual  is  most  commonly  of  a  blade 
olive  colour,  occasionaUy  dark  maroon  red. 

In  the  foregoing  descriptions  of  Planorbis  I  have  used  tiie  words 
upper  and  lower  with  reference  to  the  ffluses  of  the  disc  which  adjoiB 
respectively  the  back  and  foot  of  the  animal  when  creepiiig^.  Tin 
animal  of  Planorbis  is  undoubtedly  sinistral,  but  if  the  shdl  be  view- 
ed as  such  practically,  and  placed  with  the  side  which  would  in  a 
sinistral  shell  be  accounted  the  apex  uppermost,  it  will  be  found 
that  the  animal  is  on  its  bade,  and  that  it  wiU  have  to  twist  its  body 
half  round  in  order  to  gain  thcground  with  its  foot ;  and  that  in  order 
to  creep  with  any  ease,  it  must  reverse  the  position  of  its  shell.  This 
will  be  more  especially  observable  in  the  flatter  and  more  oblique 
mouthed  species.  I  propose,  therefore,  to  consider  tiiat  fiioe  as  con- 
taining the  apex,  in  discoid  shells,  which  is  contiguous  to  the  bad^ 
of  the  animal.  This  side  may  invariably  be  known  in  Planorbis  by 
the  greater  projection  of  the  lip  in  that  part,  by  the  deeper  depression 
of  the  central  umbilicus,  and  by  the  more  considerable  involntion  of 
the  whorlfl  occasioning  a  greater  depth  of  suture. 

Observers  have,  in  general,  adhered  to  no  fixed  rule  on  the  subfect, 
and  have  been  guided  chiefly  by  the  aspect  of  the  shell.  Tobton's 
characters  of  PL  fonUanus  and  PL  coniartus  afllbrd  an  instance  of  the 
same  side  being  considered  the  upper  in  one  species,  and  the  lower 
in  another.  LAiiAacx  was  more  consistent,  and  while  he  rightly  view- 
ed the  shell  as  sinistral,  called,  in  every  species,  that  side  of  the  ahdl 
which  is  contiguous  to  the  back  of  the  animal,  the  lower  fiace.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  evident,  from  Sat's  description  of  PL  deffegn 
and  PL  eorpuUnius,  and  from  his  denominating  those  species  dextral, 
that,  in  those  shells  at  least,  he  has  followed  the  contrary  role. 

23.  Lynuuea  chlamys.  TestA  translucente,  comei  ant  caatenei, 
eloDgato-ovati ;  spira  gracili,  breviore,  acuminatft ;  anfractu  ultimo 
infr&  prsecipu^  ventricoso ;  suturis  pared  depressis;  aperturft  infri 
patente,  basi  leviter  evasft. 

The  Lymnaea  in  the  SUhet  collection  is  the  chestnut-coloured  variety. 
The  paler  kind  is  met  with  in  great  perfection  in  Lehtdra  jhfl,  near 
Bandras,  in  company  with  Planorbis  compressus,  and  another  fine 
Lymnaea  which  I  designate  as  Lymnma  BtOta.    The  SUket  shell  kaaan 
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eroded  spire,  and  conseqaentiy  wants  the  gracefol  appearance  of  the 
western  variety.  I  at  first  descrihed  it  as  a  distinct  species,  but  a 
comparison  with  a  good  series  from  Bandras,  where  the  species  is  very 
Tariable,  has  led  to  their  rennion. 

Lieutenant  Hutton  has  referred  the  species  with  a  mark  of  doubt 
to  L.  limosa,  which- it  in  no  wise  resembles.  In  perfect  specimens 
th^  spire  occupies  about  one-fifth  of  the  total  leng^.  Greatest  leng^ 
of  the  shell  1 .4  inches. 

24.  PaltuUna  oxytropU,  Testi  tenui  ovato-conicft  oliyacei,  de« 
cussatim  striatft ;  aniractibus  supem^  carinis  plnrimis  fascis  omatis, 
ultimi  carinft  medi&  saliente  subacutft ;  iufem^  foMcuA  quibusdam  eleya- 
tiuBCulis  fdsois ;  suturis  inconspicub  ;  apice  acut& ;  eanali  umbilicali 
excarato ;  aperturft  intils  violaceft,  peristomate  acuto,  nigro.  Long. 
1.7  poll.  Lat.  1.3. 

This  is  a  very  remarkable  and  elegant  species.  Some  of  the  speci- 
mens are,  I  believe,  much  larger  than  the  one  described. 

25.  Paludina  Lecythis.  Testft  tenui,  globoso-conicft  ampuUaceA. 
olivaoei,  glabrili,  rugit  obsoletis  decussatA ;  spir&  obtnsiusculA ;  an- 
fractibus  vald^  ventricosis,  rotnndatis ;  suturis  exeavatia ;  aperturA 
intils  violaceft  spiram  longitudine  superante;  peritremate  nigro«  subre* 
flexo ;  umbilico  evanescente. 

The  striae  of  growth,  or  rather  the  indications  of  former  lips,  are 
▼ery  frequent  and  prominent  near  the  back  of  the  outer  lip  ;  the  rest 
of  the  shell  presents  that  facet-like  appearance  which  is  so  remark- 
able in  some  Lymnses.  I  was  at  first  inclined  to  consider  this  shell 
to  be  GaAT's  PaL  CMnefuie,  figured,  but  not  described,  in  GairpiT^'s 
Cuvibr;  but  our  shell  is  much  more  ventricose,  the  sutures  are 
more  pronounced,  and  it  is  deficient  in  the  angular  appearance  observ- 
able  at  the  base  of  the  aperture  in  the  Chinese  species.  It  is  a  very 
thin  shell  in  proportion  to  its  volume.  The  epidermis  is  greenish 
olive  in  young  specimens,  reddish  fuscous  in  the  adult.  Long.  2  poll. 
Lat.  1.7. 

25^.  Pahdma  Bengakneis,  Lamaeck.  Idem.  var.  balteata,  fasciis 
elevatiusculis. 

26.  PahtditM  erassa,  Hutton's  MSS.  and  J.  A.  S.  vol.  iii.  p.  90, 
No.  5. 

TestA  ovato-conoideA,  ventricosft,  solid&,  pallid^  virente,  obsolete 
fasciati,  rugis  exilissimis  decussatft  ;  anfractibus  tumidis,  suturis  exca- 
vatis;  spirA  obtusft;  umbilico  subcanaliculato ;  aperturft  intito  lac« 
tescente.    Long.  1  poll. 

lliis  species  varies  in  configuration  even  in  the  same  waters,  some 
specimens  approadiing  to  a  subglobose  form*  while  others  have  a 
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morct  lengthened  cctooid  spire.  It  Lb  very  abundant  in  the  river 
GdwUi  at  Jdnfmr,  where  it  is  pider,  and  has  a  mpre  yellowish  tinge 
than  the  SilUet  variety,  which,  from  having  an  eroded  summit,  appears 
to  have  inhabited  sta^ant  water.  It  has  a  singular  habit»  for  the 
genus,  of  burying  itself  in  the  jnud  or  sand  in  shallow  water,  often  in 
large  societies ;  other  species  conceal  themselves  in  the  mud  in  the 
season  of  drought,  but  P,  crasaa  does  so  from  choice,  and  is  impelled 
by  no  such  necessity.  The  shell  of  the  lately  excluded  young  is  so 
depressed  and  globular,  that  it  might  be  easily  mistaken  for  a  yoong 
AmpuUaria.  The  adult  shell  attains  a  degree  of  thickness  unusual  in 
the  genus. 

27.  PaMim  pukkeUa.  Valvata,  No.  9,  Hvtton,  J.  A.  S.  vol.  iiL 
p-90. 

Testi  ovato«conic4  leviter  striata,  epidermide  olivaceA ;  aafractilnu 
rotundatist  suturis  depressis.  Apertans  peritremate  nigr^cente; 
umbihco  arcto.     Ix>ng.  O.S  poll. 

Aperture  occupying  half  the  length  of  the  shell. 

88»  AmptdUaria.  The  specimens  of  this  shell,  which  is  common 
in  Ben^sl*  are  much  superior  in  size  to  any  which  I  have  met  with 
vest  of  the  BrokmapMir^,  As  I  have  reason  to  believe  th^  the  species 
is  described,  I  shall  content  myself  with  this  allusion  to  it.  I  should 
have  considered  it  to  be^./o^ciola  of  L^mauck,  were  it  not  that 
that  species  is  said  to  have  a  corneous  operculum. 

29.  Mekaiia  variabUig,  Test&  elongato-torritft  soUdi  oliv^ce^ 
vel  picel,  sub  epidemiide  albidi;  anfractibus  convezis  tnmsverad 
liratifl,  longitudinaliter  striatis  et  co^tatis;  costulis  anfractus  ultimi 
supemi  nodulosis ;  apice  plerumque  truncate ;  suturis  excavatis.  Aper* 
twri  intus  violaceiL,  columells  basi  sinust&. 

Inbdbits  the  Hver  Gun^i  at^^apicr,  and  ToUy's  nullah  near 
Cakutta, 

Var.  A.  Anfractuuminferiorum  liris  elevatis,  nodulis  elevatioribus. 
Inhabits  river  HdgMi  at  Calcutta, 

Var.  B^  Liris,  mediant  excepts,  obsoletif;  nodnUs  subspiii^Bis 
carinam  humeralem  coronantibus. 

Var.  C.  Lsovis  liris  costulisque  obsoletis,  anfractAs  ultimi  asedio 
subcarinato,  adulti  nodulis  humeralibus  frugaliter  sparsis. 

Var.  D.  Anfractuum  superiorum  costuhs  obsoletis,  ultimi  et  peniil- 
timi  liris  transversis  costolis  longitudinalibusque  supem^  serie  duplici 
nodulosis. 

Varieties  B,  C,  and  D  are  in  the  SUhet  collection.  The  type  ape* 
^iffiens  of  several  of  these  varieties  would,  if  viewed  apart,  be  eaaily 
•liitaken  for  distinct  species^  but  they  melt  justo  each  other  9Q  gcmd^ir 
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tSly,  occasionally  shewing  the  characters  of  more  than  one  variety 
combined  in  the  same  shell,  that  no  doubt  remains  of  their  b)endilig 
in  one  species.  In  Tolly's  Nullah  I  took  larger  specimens  than  any 
in  the  collection ;  though  at  least  four  twists  of  the  spire  were  defuse* 
txre,  one  indiyidual  measured  8 .4  inches  in  length.  The  G^mti  spe* 
cimens  are  less  liable  to  truncation,  and  in  young  specimens  the 
apices  are  nearly  perfect.  I  have  not  obeerved  more  than  1 2  whoiia 
present  in  any  specimen.  I  described  the  type  of  the  species  without 
a  name  as  ^cies  A*  in  the  13th  No.  of  the  Gleaninpa  in  Science.  It 
was  figured  as  No.  7,  in  Plate  VII.  vol.  i. 

30.  Melania  StephanuB,  Test4  ovato-conicft,  gpradatd,  plemmque 
delude  truncate  globoso-ovatft,  olivaoeft  anfractibus  obsolete  fasciatis, 
transversa  sulcatis,  supern^  planulatis,  spiris  brevibus  validis  coro* 
natis ;  aperturA  albid&  subrotundatft,  supem^  fer^  angulatft ;  labro 
subdenticulato. 

This  shell,  which  is  very  sdid,  approaches  in  form  to  M,  Amuruh, 
but  difiers  from  it  in  the  configuration  of  the  aperture,  and  in  the 
comparative  shortness  of  the  whorls,  as  well  as  by  the  dentioulations 
on  the  inner  edge  of  the  labrum.  Among  the  numerous  specimens 
which  I  had  an  opportunity  of  inspecting,  only  a  mngle  individual 
vras  perfect,  and  the  greater  number  exhibited  only  two  whorls,  the 
remainder  being  truncated.  This  character  I  find  to  be  an  usual  indi* 
cation  of  habitation  in  stagnant  water.  The  sulcations  on  the  whorls 
are  sometimes  obsolete. 

81.  Melania  ztmata,  Testft  ovato-conieft,  Iwi,  longitudinaliter 
striatft,  olivaceft,  zonis  tribus  brunneis  fasciatA;  anfractibus  leviter 
cottvexis,  suturis  minimi  profundis;  aiperturft  albidft  ovato-oblongft 
inM  subangulatA.    Long.  0.85  poll. 

This  a  very  distinct  and  pretty  species,  with  a  strong  epidermb* 
It  is  generally  eroded  at  the  apex. 

82.  Melania  Terebra,  Test&  elongato-turritA,  oKvaceo-brunneft,. 
Itevi,  politft ;  anfractibus  tumidis  ;  suturis  excavatis ;  sinu  inter  basiu 
labri  columeDamque  nullo.  Long.  1 .05.   Testa  truncata. 

It  is  distinguished  from  the  young  of  the  smooth  variety  of  M, 
variahiHs  by  the  want  of  angidarity  at  the  centre  of  the  lower  whorU 
by  its  polished  epidermis,  more  tumid  whorls  and  more  deeply  sunk 
sutures,  as  well  as  by  the  absence  of  the  sinuation  of  the  inner  lip 
which  characterizes  that  species.  The  apex  of  the  shell  id  more  or 
less  truncated. 

33.  Melania  conica.  Gray?  Test&solid&,  globoso-conic4,  longitudi- 
naliter striata  plerumque  transversa  obsolete  salcatft ;  anfractibus,  ultima 
TCtttricoso  cseteris  rapidd  diminutis;   suturis  bene  signatis;  aperturl^ 
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ovatA,  intbs  albidA.  fiuciiB  qaibiudun  castaneu  ornati ;  labro  intu 
denticalato. 

This  species  resembles  so  doeely  the  figure  giyea  in  Gbivfith's 
CuTism,  Fl.  14,  f.  3,  as  Mduda  eomca  of  GaAr,  tiiat  I  am  unwilling 
to  describe  it  as  new,  in  the  absence  of  a  specific  charairil)w  of  that 
sheU.  Gbat's  figure,  however,  does  not  exhibit  the  obaolete  aolcatioiis 
of  the  shell  under  review, — an  omission  which  may  be  attribated  to  tiie 
brown  incrustation  with  which  they  are  ordinarily  obscured*  nor  the 
smoothed  denticulations  which  ornament  the  interior  margin  of  the 
right  lip  in  our  shell.  Should  it  eventually  prove  to  be  distinct,  it 
may  be  named  M,  daUicuUUa  from  this  character,  which  is  also  pos- 
sessed in  a  minor  degree  by  Af .  Stephamt».  The  spire  ia  eroded  in 
all  the  specimens  which  I  have  examined.     Length  one  indu 

34.  Neritma  depre$9a.  TestA  solidA,  sub-convoluti  transversa 
ovatft,  gibbosA,  olivaceft,  longitudinaliter  purpureo-fusco  lat^  atrigati, 
strigis  versus  apicem  angulato-flexuoais  ;  spir&  depress^ ;  anfractibus 
sub-binis;  peritremate  int^ro  acuto,  sub-orbiculari ;  septo  calloso 
magno ;  aperturA  parvA,  lunati,  aurantift ;  labio  sub-recto,  medio  emar- 
ginato,  ibi  denticnlato. 

Greatest  transverse  diameter  0.8  inch.  The  peritreme  whi^  sur- 
rounds the  aperture  and  shelving  callus  is  nearly  free,  and  occQ|ttei 
nearly  the  whole  face  of  the  shell.  All  within  it,  including  the  sep- 
tum as  well  as  the  aperture,  is  usually  of  a  dull  orange  colour.  When 
weathered  the  shell  ia  whitish,  with  pink  bands  and  zig-zag  lines;  die 
denticulations  of  the  inner  lip  are  occasionally  obsolete.  The  indivi- 
duals in  the  Society's  collection  are  probably  from  the  Swmdarhm 
rivers,  as  the  species  is  common^  adhering  to  wooden  piles  and  brick- 
work in  the  Hughli  at  Calcutta,  as  well  as  in  waters  which  have 
periodical  communication  with  it.  The  following  species  is  so  neaily 
allied  to  N.  depressa  that  I  shall  describe  it  here  for  the  purpose  of 
instituting  a  comparison  and  pointing  out  the  distinctive  diaractefs, 
although  no  example  of  it  occurs  in  the  collection. 

35.  Neritina  cornucopia.  Testi  solidiuscuU,  convolutft,  subms* 
metric^,  transversa  ovato-acutft,  gibbosA,  pallida  virente,  punctia  mi- 
nimis nigris,  interdum  confluentibus,  lineis  longitudinalibus  diapo- 
sitis  ornatA  ;  sporA  vald^  depressil  ;  anfractu  pone  callum  compresso, 
sub-mediano,  minimi  obliquo ;  peritremate  acuto,  libero,  ovato,  peoe 
totam  testam  circumdudente ;  callo  magno  ingrescente ;  apertnri 
lunatA  mediocri;  labio  recto  totd  longitudine  denticulato,  medio 
emarg^ato. 

Greatest  transverse  breadth  0^7  inch.  At  the  first  glance  this  shdl 
would  probably  be  mistalcen  for  the  last  described  species,  from 
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which  it  differs  more  especially  in  the  g^reater  proportionate  size  of 
the  aperture,  in  the  perfect  paraUelism  of  the  inner  lip  with  the  axis 
of  the  shell,  its  denticiilation  nearly  throughoat  its  whole  length,  in- 
stead of  merely  in  the  centre  ;  in  the  compression  of  the  whorl  at  the 
back  of  the  callus,  and  its  snhcentrical  position,  thereby  occasioning 
the  approach  of  the  shell  to  a  symmetrical  configuration,  and  finally 
in  its  suite  c^  coloars.  It  is  much  less  frequent  than  N,  depressa.  I 
have  met  with  only  two  specimens,  in  the  H4gli  at  Fort  William, 
and  in  Tolly's  Nullah,  adhering  to  piles  and  bricks.  The  aperture  is 
livid  white,  with  blackish  shades.  The  operculum,  following  the  form 
of  the  aperture,  is  broader  than  in  N.  depresea,  and  its  two  costate 
teeth  are  more  developed. 

86.  Neritina  tigrina»  Testft  globoso-conoideft,  comei  vel  olivace&, 
lineis  subtilissimis,  fasciis  angulato-flexuosis,  maculisque  nigris  longi- 
tadinaliter  strig^tA ;  suturis  obsoletis ;  anfractu  ultimo  ventricoso, 
inhk  sutnram  excavato-depresso ;  apertur&  obliqui,  intils  albft ;  cailo 
oolumellari  macul4  luteft  notato ;  labio  medio  emarginato,  infr&  pro- 
jecto,  emarginatione  projectur&que  ambabus  denticulatis. 

The  specimens,  in  the  collection,  of  this  very  handsome  species  are 
of  an  ordinary  size.  A  fine  indiyidual  which  I  took  adhering  to  the 
piles  which  defend  Fort  William  from  the  action  of  the  Hugli, 
measures  1 .35  inches  in  length.  The  operculum  is  very  strong,  and 
besides  the  two  exserted  mucrones  at  the  lower  part,  have  two  strong 
radiating  curved  ribs  on  the  inner  surface,  the  central  one  of  which 
forms,  at  its  termination,  a  third  mucro.  In  addition  to  the  living 
examples  which  I  met  with  in  the  River  Huglf,  I  have  a  beautiful 
specimen  which  I  captured  in  the  aqueduct  that  supplies  the  old 
Course  at  Calcutta.  When  decorticated  the  ground  of  the  shell  is 
white  ;  and  the  black  markings  assume  a  purplish  hue. 

Two  other  very  distinct  species  of  Neritina  with  oblique  apertures 
inhabit  the  waters  around  Calcutta.  I  propose  shortly  to  describe 
them  as  N,  reti/era  and  N»  obtusa. 

In  all  the  species  of  Neritina  of  which  I  have  seen  the  operculum, 
that  accessory  piece  is  smooth  and  poUshed,  exhibiting  only  faint 
radiating  striae  or  striae  of  growth ;  but  in  a  ribbed  Nerita  which 
occurs  at  the  embouchure  of  the  HCigli,  the  exterior  surface  of  the 
operculum  is  granulated  like  shagreen.  Is  this  latter  character  per- 
manent in  the  genus  Nerita  ?  if  so,  it  will  furnish  an  additional  mark 
|o  distinguish  the  two  genera. 

87.  Navieella  compressa.  Testft  transversa  elongatft,  compress^, 
latent  albid&,  vel  come&»  lineis  munitissimlls  transversis  divers^  colo- 
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ratis»  macvliiqiie  ahernalis  ndiastibiis  deoolcnvtb  pictA;  dono 
derato ;  limbi  extremitatibaB  emarginatis.  Long.  0.  85«  Lat.  0.  45 
poll. 

From  the  peculiar  form  of  the  apertare  of  this  sheD,  it  ia  evideath 
accoBtomed  to  adhere  to  the  convex  sur^ces  of  cylindrical  bodies  of 
small  diameter,  probably  the  stems  of  shmbs  groiving  in  the  water, 
to  which  the  sinuous  disk  would  exactly  conform.  The  niunersiis 
specimens  in  the  collection  all  possess  the  same  feature,  which  is 
never  observable  in  Nmncdla  tesseUata  of  Lam  arcs,  l^e  last  men- 
tioned shell  I  discovered  adhering  in  abundance  to  piles  in  tbe 
Hnghli  river  under  Fort  William,  and  more  rarely  attached  to  biic^ 
in  Tolly's  Nullah.  I  have  retained  the  name  proposed  for  the  new 
species  by  Dr.  J.  T.  Pxabson. 

ACSPHALI. 

88.  AnodmUa  eoleni/ormis.  TestA  elongadssimi,  postiofe  angas* 
tatA,  extremitate  rotundatA;  antic^  latiore,  sub-a]atA«  extremitatp 
obliqu^  truncatA :  Natibus  complanatis,  inconspicuis,  seneetute  obli* 
teratis,  decorticatis ;  epidermide  junioiis  fnlvidA.  prseter  angnlvm 
nmbonis  viridi,  salcis  iUuc  vinis  impressA,  setate  fuscA.  Locig.  '6 
poll.  Lat.  prope  apicem  1.  2,  Lat.  prope  alam  1.5  poll. 

This  is  a  very  interesting  shdl,  being,  in  proportion  to  its  lengtli« 
the  most  elongated  of  the  genus.  The  pearl  of  the  interior  is 
with  a  salmon  tinge  in  old  specimens,  which  are  likewise  miich 
on  the  exterior  surface,  and  have  their  posterior  muscular  iinpiieaBi4Mi 
very  deeply  marked,  and,  as  it  were,  carious.  The  anterior  musedar 
impression  is  considerably  elongated  under  the  transverse  direction. 
With  the  exception  of  a  minute  species  which  inhabits  ponds  ia 
delkhand,  this  is  the  only  Anodonta  hitherto  met  with  in  tkds 
dency. 

89.     Unio  cceruUw,  Lxa.    Trans.  Amer.  Phil.  Socy.  vol.  4. 

A  compressed  variety  of  this  shell  occurs  in  the  collection. 

40.  Scaphula  celox,  TestA  dongatA,  tumidA.  IfleviuscnlA,  antic^ 
angulatA,  inter  umbonem  extremitatemque  anticam  subitx)  evasA; 
carino  umbonali  compresso,  costulA  obsoletA  contiguA. 

Scaphula :  Benson,  Zoofogical  Journal,  Vol.  5,  page  464>5,  and 
Gleanings  in  Science^  Vol.  1,  Plate  Vil,  ^g.  2  and  3. 

One  or  two  examples  of  this  rare  flnviatile  genus  of  Arcacea  whidi 
I  first  discovered  in  the  Jumna,  and  subsequently  met  with  in 
river    Cane,   occur  among  the  shells  brought    from   the 
frontier. 
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ISL-^Note  on  Zoological  Nomenclature.  By  B.  H.  Hooobon,  Esq. 

If  I  revert  to  the  comments  of  year  aaonymoua  correspondent  upon 
ioy  Cervue  Eh^hcXdee,  (No.  52  for  April,)  it  is  because  1  think  that  a 
question  of  some  moment  bangs  upon  the  judgment  pronounced  in 
this  case,  yiz.  the  right  to  designate  species,  and  the  consequence  of 
doing  so  from  very  imperfect  knowledge. 

According  to  your  correspondent's  own  shewing,  Cuvibr  never 
procured  more  than  the  horns  of  this  deer ;  and,  so  conscious  was 
Cirvm,  ultimately,  of  bis  inability  to  fix  the  species  upon  a  just 
basis,  that,  in  his  last  edition  of  the  R^gne*,  all  mention  of  it  is 
omitted.  Meanwhile,  however,  he  gave  it  a  name,  upon  retaining 
which  your  correspondent  insists,  although  your  correspondent,  in 
the  very  same  page,  exhibits  the  following  practical  consequence  of 
such  proceedings. 

The  first  writer  of  the  age  upon  the  tribe  of  animals  to  which  our 
Cervui  belongs  (H.  Smith)  is  entirely  misled  by  Cuvibr's  insufficient 
definition,  or  rather  designation,  and  ascribes  this  deer  to  the  Rusa 
group !  Now,  it  is  a  well  knovni  fact,  that«  although  the  more  skilful 
general  writers  upon  zoology  have,  of  late  years,  omitted  half  the 
recorded  species  from  inability  to  verify  them,  yet  that,  amongst  the 
species  inserted,  no  careful  student  can  satisfactorily  refer  to  one  in 
ten!  Is  this  system  to  gaon  ?  and,  if  not,  is  there  any  cure  for  it 
but  a  general  resolution  to  admit  no  names  of  species  which  the^ 
Domenolator  has  not,  at  the  time,  or  subsequently,  verified  ? 

Your  correspondent  has   only  to  turn  to  those  recent  and  costly 
works  upon  Indian  Zoology,  Goulu's  Century  and  HAanwicxa's 
Illustrations,    and  he  will  find  that  the  multiplication  of  idle  names 
and  of  fictitious  species  is  still  going  on,  under  the  auspices  of  per- 
sons who  neither  have,  nor  can  have,  competent  means  of  at  once 
undoing  past  errors  and  preventing  future  ones.     Press  or  picture, 
at  is  the  same  thing.  Neither  ought  to  be  devoted,  in  permanent  style, 
to  the  propagation  of  delusion  and  inconvenience  ;  nor  any  ad  interim 
labours  of  any  man  recognised,  (except  such  as  he  has  ultimately 
himself  completed),  if  their  recognition  have  that  effect,  at  the  same 
tme  that  it  interferes  with  the  just  reward  of  the  ripe  and  adequate 
labours  of  others.     Finis  coronal  opus :  and,  though  it  may  be  rea- 
sonable to  admit  temporarily  all  names,  as  an  index  and  stimulus  to 
discovery,  as  well  as  to  sustain  eventual  claims,  if  advanced,  yet 
those  names  alone  are  entitled  to  permanence  which  the  affixers, 
•ooner  or  later,  connect  with  indisputable  species.     Cuvibr  himself 

*  A  new  sad  amended  list  of  all  sathentic  species  is  giTen  ia  this  edition, 
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abandoned  his  name,  because  be  could  not  eventually  so  connect  it: 
and  I  confess  I  do  not  perceive  upon  what  sound  principle  your 
correspondent  insists  upon  the  revival  and  retention  of  that  name. 

I  beg  to  acknowledge  the  coartesy  of  your  own  note  appended  to 
the  communication  in  question,  and  to  state  my  conviction  that  Dv 
Vadcbl  most  probably  obtained  the  horns  of  the  Cervus  Elaphoides 
from  me. 

The  observation  of  your  correspondent-^that  the   "  saborbitar 
depression  on  the  skull  of  our  deer  is  perforated  by  a  very  large  oval 
hole,  which  is  not  found  in  the  skull  of  the  JareSt" — ^Wants,'  I  believe, 
confirmation.     Such  holes  are  very  usually  found  in  the  skulls  of 
both  species ;  but,  so  far  as  my  experience  g^oes,  they  are  not  ^x>per 
to  the  perfect  skull  of  either*.     After  considerable  inquiry  amongst 
my  friends  to  the  westward,  I  have  determined  to  retain  the  name  of 
.  Bara  Sinha  for  the  CervuM  BUj^hu ;  those  of  Maha  and  Bakraiya  for 
CervuB  Elaphfldes;  and  that  of  JanH  for  the  only  type  of  the  Rmn 
group  known  to  me.     This  animal  is  the  Cervus  Jwrai  of  HoD090ir« 
precisely  because  he  has  found  it  utterly  impossible  to  fix  the  shifting 
and  insufficient  specific  indications  of  H.  Smith — ^a  difficulty,  by  tha 
way,  which  your  correspondent  seems  to  share,  if  I  /nay  judge  by  his 
somewhat  loose  allusion  to  "  Cervus  Hippelaphms  and  ArisioieSt  or 
Rusas"  (in  the  plural.)     May  I  hope  for  his  valuable  assistance  in 
my  endeavours  to  decide,  whether  there  be  really  more  tkam  one  spe- 
cies of  Rusa  in  the  Bengal  Presidency  ?  and  which  of  the  setfend 
named  by  H.  Smith   it  or  they  be  ?    Let  me  request  your  correspoa* 
dent  to  test  the  above  remarks  on  nomenclatare  by  applying  them 
to  the   very  difficulty  just  cited.     I   am  content  to  abide   by   ^le 
issue! 

[We  hare  to  apologise  for  so  long  delaying  the  publication  of  Mr.  Hodo- 
bon'b  note,  which  has  been  lying  in  type  at  the  printer*!  tome  months.  W« 
are  Tery  aare  the  correspondent  to  whom  he  appeals  will' assist  in  the  dealrabie 
object  of  identifying  and  fixing  Indian  Species. — £j>.] 

*  If  they  Vfere,  we  should  be  in  the  way  of  ascertaining  the  probable  or  pos- 
sible truth  of  that  startling  assertion,  that  breathing  takes  place  thion^  di« 
suborbital  sinus.  I  hare  examined  repeatedly  fresh  heads  of  several  apeeicS 
with  a  yiew  to  this  assertion :  and  my  conclusion  is  that  it  cmmot  be  trae, 
unless  breath  can  pass  through  bone  and  skin  too :  for,  in  the  perfect  skoH 
there  is  no  solution  of  continuity  in  either  substance,  within  the  limits  of  this 
sinus.  Without  and  abwe  the  sinus,  there  is  sDmething  extremely  like  avc^  a 
solution,  in  the  sculls  of  Elaphus,  Ratwa,  Jarai  and  Elaphoidea.     But,  eyea 

here,  a  per/eetly  fresh  head  will  exhibit  osseous  or  quasi  osaeous  contiauty  ; 

and  the  skin-fold  is  ever  uninterruptedly  carried  tbroufh  the  siaast  thoi^ 

with  much  attenuation  at  the  bottom  of  it. 
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X. — ProceeHngn  of  the  Atiatic  Society. 

Wednesday  Evening,  the  7th  December ,  1836. 

The  Honorable  Sir  Edward  Rtan,  President,  in  the  chair. 

H.^IValtir,  Esq.  C.  S.,  Principal  BRAMLflT,  Dr.  Jambs  DnVMUortD, 
Nawab  Tab awvr  Juno  Behad6r,  Sh^QABiR  v'Dtv,  and  Dr.  R.  A.  Jack- 
son, proposed  at  the  last  meetings  were  balloted  for,  and  duly  elected 
Members  of  the  Societf. 

Mr.  W.  Dent  was  proposed  by  Mr.  H.  T.  Prinsbf,  seconded  by  the 
Secretary. 

Mr.  Manuk,  proposed  by  Dr.  Stbwart,  seconded  by  Mr.  Baillib. 

Babu  Hbrambana'th  Tbakur  was  appointed  to  officiate  as  Collector 
to  the  Society,  during  the  absence  of  Babu  Ram  Comul  Sen,  on  a  yisit  to 
the  Upper  Provinces. 

The  following  reply  from   Government  regarding  the  Alif  Lmla  was 

read: 

To  Jambs  Fbinsbp,  Esq.  ' 

Gent,  Dept.  Secretary  to  the  Asiatic  Society  * 

Sim, 

I  am  directed  to  acknowletlge  the  receipt  of  your  letter,  dated  the  7th  ultimo, 
relatWe  to  the  proposition  of  Mr.  C.  Brownlow,  to  publish  at  his  own  private 
risk  a  complete  edition  of  the  Ulif  Lbila,  or  Arabian  Nights*  Entertainments, 
in  the  original  Arabic,  from  a  very  complete  manuscript  purchased  by  him  from 
the  estate  of  the  late  Major  Macan,  and  requesting  the  same  support  to  this 
work  as  has  usually  been  accorded  both  by  the  local  GoTernmenls,  and  by  the 
Honorable  Court  of  Directors  to  literary  undertakings  of  a  similar  description. 

2.  In  reply,  I  am  directed  to  state  that  in  compliance  with  the  recommenda* 
tion  of  the  Asiatic  Society,  and  in  consideration  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
publication  of  this  work  has  been  undertaken,  and  of  the  credit  that  will  attach 
to  its  completion  in  the  manner  proposed,  his  Lordship  has  been  induced  to 
subscribe  for  fifty  copies  at  the  price  stated,  viz.  48  rupees  per  copy. 

3.  The  copies  when  printed  will  be  appropriated  for  distribution  as  prises 
in  the  Seminaries  of  Education  at  which  the  study  of  Arabic  is  cultivated,  with 
the  reservation  of  inch  number  as  the  Governor  of  Bengal  may  present  to  the 
Public  Libraries  and  Institutions  of  Europe  or  of  this  country.  Mr.  Brownlow 
may  be  desired  to  deliver  the  fifty  copies  at  this  office,  where  his  bill  for  them 
irill  be  discharged. 

4.  But  the  Right  Honorable  the  Governor  of  Bengal  cannot  close  the  reply 
to  this  reference  from  the  Asiatic  Society,  without  expressing  a  strong  desire  to 
learn  that  the  translation  of  the  complete  work  is  likely  to  be  undertaken  by 
some  competent  scholar  of  this  Presidency.  His  Lordship  will  be  glad  to  be 
informed  of  any  scheme  for  procuring  the  accomplishment  of  this  desirable 
object,  that  the  Asiatic  Socie^  may  be  able  to  suggest  and  think  deserving  of 
encouragement. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be» 
Sir, 
Tour  most  obedient  servant, 
H.  T.  PaiNiB^, 
Fort  William,  the  2nd  Noe.  1836.  Secy,  to  Goet, 

Resolved,  that  a  copy  of  the  reply  be  transmitted  to  Mr.  C.  Bbownlow, 
the  publisher  of  the  work  in  question. 

It  was  intimated  that  a  gentleman  in  the  Civil  Service,  emiaently  qualified 
for  the  task,  had  volunteered  to  make  an  English  translation  of  the  portions  of 
the  "  Nights^  Entertainments"  as  yet  unedited* 
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The  following  letter  from  the  Asiatic  Sodiety  of  Perie^  brovglit  oat  hf 

the  Chevalier  General  Allabd,  was  also  read: 

SoeiiU  AriMii^ue,  ParU,  U  1  Mmrt^  1836. 

Jf(NffeMrt/ 
Les  eacauTBfemeaf  que  le  QoiiTenMmeat  Aa^tls  dans  I'lnde  a  aeoord^s  pi 


que  ea  tout  temps  k  la  publication  des  ouTragw  olauiqaes  dana  lea  lanfiaiea 
savtnteft  de  Vorient  ont  toujours  iii  regard^s  en  Earope,  comme  on  de  sea  ^as 
beaax  titret  de  gioire.  Cea  pabUcatidna  oat  pviasamment  aid£  an  d^veloppe- 
ment  que  lea  ^tudea  hiatoriques  et  pbilologiqnes  ont  pria  depaia  la  eoMaoooa- 
ment  de  ce  tiecle,  et  ellea  ont  sern  a  r^pandre  le  goat  des  lettres  oiieatalea. 
Ainsi  les  ourrages  elassiqiiei  publics  par  le  Comit^  d'Instractioa  pobliqae  da 
Calcutta,  quoiqae  destines  imm^diatement  anz  ^coles  Indiennea  oat  reada  aaz 
^coles  del* Europe  les  plus  grands  serTices.  lis  ont  oommene^  kroaaddiara 
la  raret^  des  manuscrits  sanscrits  en  Europe,  et  ont  facility  T^tnde  d'uae  httdra- 
ture  dont  l*lmportance  pour  Phistoire  de  I'esprit  humain  n'apasceasd  de  a*ac- 
erottre. 

Le  Comity  avait  donn4,  dans  les  demiers  temps,  Pespoirqaeroa  iretrait  caoavs 
s'aggrandir  le  cercle  de  ses  entrej>rises.  II  avait  anaonc^  que  le  Mah^bhaiat, 
le  Rija  Tarangini  et  plusieurs  autres  ourrages  de  la  plus  haute  Impoitaacc, 
^taient  sous  presse,  et  qu*il  pr^parait  des  materiauz  pour  une  Edition  des  Vedas 
et  des  Uvres  saor^s  des  Bouddhistes.  Ces  aaaonces  ont  6t^  refoet  en  Enrope 
atec  un  int^rdt  marqu^,  et  les  savans  ont  suivi  arec  une  grande  soUicitode  ks 
progr^s  de  ces  ourrages.  Mais  on  a  appris  derni^rement,  que  le  GouTememcal 
du  Bengale  a  cru  deroir  suspendre  toutes  les  impressions  en  langnea  Orieatales, 
et  destine  les  fonds  qui  deiraient  y  pounroir,  ^  ua  but  different. 

II  n'appartient  pas  a  une  Sociit^  litt^raire  de  juger  des  raisons  poUtiqaas  oa 
iinanci^res  d*un  gouTernement  Stranger,  mais  la  Soci^t^  Aaiatique  eroit  pouToir 
exprimer  ses  regrets  qu*on  ait  abandonn^  des  entreprises  qui  auraient  aervi  ks 
Int^rets  de  la  science,  et  qui  auraient  bonor^  la  nation  qui  les  aTaient  com- 
menc^es.  Aussi,  a-t-elle  sincdrement  applaudi  k  la  determination  que  Toaa  am 
annonc<^.  Messieurs,  de  reprendre  la  publication  de  ces  ouTrages,  et  eUe  desire 
Tiirement  pouvoir  tous  aider  dans  Vaccomplissement  de  votre  plan,  KUe  voas 
offre  en  consequence  de  sernr  d'intermediaire  entre  tous  et  lea  Sstuis  da 
Continent.  EUe  esp^re  pouvoir  trouver  un  nombre  plus  ou  moins  coasid6rabk 
de  souscripteurs  aux  different  oUTrages  que  vous  avez  T intention  de  faire  pualtiai. 
Si  TOUS  agrees  ce  plan,  elle  vous  prie  de  lui  communiquer  la  liate  dea  oovragas 
\  publier,  et  les  prix  approximatifs  de  chacun.  La  Society  redigerait  alors  aa 
programme  et  une  circulaire,  pour  faire  appel  4  ses  membres  et  aux 
corps  savans,  a  fin  d'exciter  autant  que  possible  l*interet  dn  public  pour  lea  ii 
portantes  publications  de  la  Society. 

It  est  impossible  d'appr^cier  d*avance  le  resultat  de  cette  demarohe,  maia  k 
Society  croit  ne  faire  que  son  devoir  en  donnant  aux  savants  Eurepdeaa  ks 
aioyens  de  s*associer  k  votre  g^nereuse  entreprise. 

Nous  avons  rhonnear  de  vous  offrir,  Messieursi  l*assurance  de  aotra  haatt 
consideration. 

P.  Amidbi  Jaubbrt,  Prindtnide  Is  S^eiM, 

Euo.  Bu&Noup,  8eeriimr4  dt  Im  SoeiSii. 

Resolved,  that  an  appropriate  reply  be  returned  in  the  same  form  to  tbi 
Asiatic  Society  of  Paris,  accepting  with  pride  and  satisfaction  its  genmni 
offer  of  aid  in  promoting  the  completion  of  the  abandoned  oriental  work% 
and  of  acting  as  the  channel  of  their  circulation  and  sale  on  the  eooluieBt 
of  Europe. 

A  letter  from  Major  Tbotbr,  tendered*  in  the  same  spirit,  hk  aenries 
as  agent  to  the  Society  at  Paris,  and  acknowledged  receipt  of  preseuta. 
tion  copies  of  Sanscrit  works. 

Extracts  of  letters  from  Messrs.  Burnoup,  Jaooubt,  and  Professor 
LASsmr,  connected  with  the  same  topic^  were  read ;  also  from  MeaEa.  Cas- 
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wm,  agent  and  bookseller  to  the  Pftris  Sodety^  goggeeting  armngements 
regarding  the  prices  of  the  several  worics. 

A  letter  from  M.  Rout  db  Roohbllb,  President  of  the  Geographical 
fkNnety  of  Paris,  stated  that  a  resolution  of  the  Society  bad  determined 
to  present  the  Asiatic  Society  with  a  complete  series  of  their  Bulletin, 
anterior  to  the  period  when  its  relations  with  Calcutta  had  commenced. 

Betolved,  that  the  compliment  be  returned  by  presenting  a  copy  of  such 
former  volumes  of  the  Researches  as  are  in  store. 

A  letter  from  Mr.  Eowaiud  Tbomis,  C.  S.  at  Almorah,  presented  three 
manuscript  volumes  in  short-hand  of  the  late  Mr.  Laidlay. 

They  appear  to  be  private  note  books,  and  memoraoda  of  the  author's  read« 
ing — not  in  the  common  form  of  stenography,  and  therefore  illegible. 
'  Dr.  D.  Stewart  presented  copies  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Statistioal 
Society  of  London  for  1835.36,  and  series  of  questions  and  forms  for  circu- 
lation, with  a  view  of  extending  its  information  on  subjects  connected 
with  the  science. 

The  pREBiDKNT  fouttded  upon  these  docnments,  a  motion  for  the  formation 
of  a  Committee  in  the  Society,  which  should  direct  its  ezclasiye  attention  to 
the  Statistics  of  India,  both  by  inviting  retnms  to  circulars  modified  to  suit  the 
circumstances  of  the  country,  and  by  searching,  with  permission,  the  records  of 
Government. 

Mr.  H.  T.  Prinsep  urged  that  the  magnitude  of  the  object  was  beyond  the 
power  of  a  Committee  ;  the  Government  had  at  one  time  expressly  commenced 
such  a  record,  and  had  given  it  up  after  spending  a  lakh  and  a  half  of  rupees  on 
three  small  districts. 

Dr.  Stkwaat  thought  that  the  materials  collected  might  be  examined  and 
abstracted  by  the  Committee,  and,  without  aiming  at  minute  detail,  much  useful 
information  might  be  obtained  on  the  population  and  mortality,  for  instance, 
of  the  principal  towns.  He  had  himself  lately  roughly  estimated  the  mortality 
of  Calcutta,  and  was  appalled  at  finding  it  1  in  26,  the  highest  rate  almost 
on  record.    After  some  discussion  it  was 

Refolvedf  that  a  Statistical  Committee  be  formed,  consisting  of  Sir  B. 
Malkin,  Mr.  J.  6.  Qobs)OV,  Mr.  W.  Adam,  Mr.  Bailue,  and  Dr.  D. 
Stewart,  the  latter  gentleman  Icindly  undertalcing  the  duties  of  Seore* 
tary. 

lAbraty.  * 

The  following  booics  were  presented. 

The  Archaelogia,  or  Trausactioas  of  tlie  Antiquarian  Society  of  London— *dy 

Transactions  of  the  GeologicsX  Society  of  London,  vol.  ili.  part  3,  and  voL 
iv.  part  1— ^y  Ms  S^ttHf^ 

Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  of  London,  No.  5 — hf  Ms  Society. 

Proceedings  of  the  Geological  Sooisty  of  lioadoa,  Nos.  49,  41,  42,  43,  44, 
and  45 — by  the  Society. 

Sir  Phillip  Grxt  Eobrton's  Cataloguis  of  Fossil  fish  in  his  own  aud  {«ord 
Colb's  Collection— ^jr  the  Author. 
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'  Addreis  delWered  at  the  AnniirerMry  Meeting  of  tlie  Geologieal  Society  of 
London,  on  the  19th  Febrnary,  1836,  by  Charlbi  Ltui,,  M.  A.,  P.  &.  S. 
President  of  the  Society — by  Me  Soeietff. 

Memoires  de  la  Soci^t^  de  Phyaique  et  O'Hlatoire  Naturelle  de  GeB^ve, 
▼ii.  pt.  1— ^y  the  SoeUtp. 

Two  Tibetan  block.books^  religioui  tracts,  entitled  Smon-lmit^kUeku-tki 
yorbai'tmm'bwngo'ba  ;  %ndlBekom'lddn'hda»'ma^9eh€»'rab^kyi'pka'rol-tM-pkf' 
inpat-tning-po ;  printed  at  Leipaig — bp  M,  Jaeqtut. 

GlagoUta  Closianas ;  Codicis  Glagolitici  Antiquisaimi,  Lelpaanon  foliorknt 
■erratum  in  Bibliotheca  Paradis  Clos  Tridentini,  by  Bart.  Kopitar,  Curator  of 
the  Imperial  Library  at  Vienna— ^re«enfe<i  by  the  Author, 

Gefchichte  der  Osmanifshen  Dichtlunft — by  the  Baron  Voh  ffmrnmer^Pmry^ 
stall. 

Lectures  on  Comparatire  Anatomy,  by  Dr.  RobbutE.  Gkant — by  the  Anther. 

Bulletin  de  la  Soci^t^  de  Geographic,  toI.  i.  iii.  !▼.  to  z.  and  xri.  to  xx.  of 
-the  first  series  *,  and  vol.  iii.  It.  of  the  second  series — by  the  Society. 

Abr^g^  du  Roman  Hindustani  intitule  La  Rose  de  Bakawali,  par  M.  Garciv 
Db  Tasst — by  the  Translator. 

Mode  d' Expression  Symbolique  des  Nombres  employes  par  lee  Indiena,  lea 
11betains,et  les  Javanais — by  M.Jaequet. 

Journal  Asiatiqae,  Nos.  90,  91,  92,  93,  94,  95,  and  96,  for  1835,  md  Nob. 
1,  2,  and  3,  of  the  New  Series  for  \%'SS—by  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Parte. 

Madras  Journal  of  Literature  and  Science,  No.  13 — by  the  Madrae  Litermry 
Society. 

The  Indian  Journal  of  Medical  Science  and  Scientific  ReTiew,  No.  12— ly 
Dr.  F.  Corbynf  the  Editor. 

A  copy  of  the  Old  Testament,  translated  Into  the  Bormeae  language,  by  the 
Rev.  A.  JuDsoM— /AroK^A  Rev.  Howard  Malcom. 

Gat'b  Fables,  translated  into  Urdfi  Poetry,  by  Raja  Kalikibsbm  Behndur— 
the  Translator. 

'<  Mashtoz,"  or  the  Ritual  of  the  Armenian  Church ;  in  two  Tolumes,  printed 
in  Calcutta,  And  presented  by  the  Editor,  Mr.  Avdall. 

The  Meteorogical  Register  for  October  1836— ^y  the  Smrpeyor  GenermL 

The  following  books,  selected  by  Profeasor  Wilson,  irere  reoeired  firom 

the  Booksellers : 

Eichho£f  Parallele  des  Ungues  de  L'Inde.  Paris,  1836,  royal  4 to. 

Freytag's  Hamasse  Carmina,  4to.  (in  Arabic.) 

Amrulkeisi  Moaliakab,  Arab,  et  Lat,  ed.  J.  A.  Hbnobtbnb^b&o,  Bonm*  1823. 

Kosegarten,  Amrui  ben  Kelthum  Taglebitae  Moallakam  Abn  AbdnRae,  4to. 

Humbert,  Arabica  Chrestomathia  Facilior,  Sto. 

RosenmuUer,  Institutiones  ad  Fundamenta  Lingne  ArabicsB,  4to. 

Bernstein,  Hetapadaesi  particnla,  edidit  et  Glossar.  Sanscrit,  4to. 

Wustenfuld,  Abulfedse  Tabulae  qu«dam,  &c.  8vo.  Gott.  1835. 

Flugel,  Corani  Textus  Arabicus  ad  fidem  lib.  MSS.  4to.  calf  and  lettered. 

PBTTionBw's  Egyptian  Mummies,  4to.  ditto. 

Gutzlaff's  Voyage  to  China,  post  8to.  ditto. 

Aubbr's  British  Intercourse  with  China,  8vo,  ditto* 

Db  la  Bkchb's  Geological  Manual,  8to.  ditte. 

McCulloch'b  Commercial  Dictionary,  8to.  ditto* 
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MooR*t  Orientel  TngmmtU,  poit  8to.  ditto. 

WioHT  and  Aknott's  Pirodromiif,  1  toL  Svo.  ditto. 

QjmisAww'n  History  of  China,  2  toIs.  8to.  ditto. 

Bbkwstt's  Wandorings  in  New  Sonth  Wales,  2  Tolt.  8to.  ditto. 

Smith  and  DwreHT's  Missionary  Researches  in  Anneniay  8to.  ditto. 
.   RoBBKT'a  Illastrations  of  Sacred  Seriptures,  8to.  ditto. 

WiLKXNaoN^a  Topography  of  Thebes,  &c.  8to.  ditto. 

Brbtom's  Scandinavian  Sketches,  8to.  ditto. 

HoaKiN*a  TraTels  in  Ethiopia,  4to.  ditto. 

Robbbt'b  Scenes  &e.  of  HindoosUn,  3  Tolt.  post  8to.  ditto. 

Wbllbslbt's  Dispatchesr  ^ol.  1.  ditto. 

Malcolm's  Memoir  of  Lord  Clitb,  3  toIs.  8to.  ditto. 

Labordb'b  Mount  Sinai  and  Fetra,  8to.  ditto. 

Carby'b  Memoir  of  Dr.  Cabby,  8to.  ditto. 

RiCH*B  Koordistan  and  NineTeh,  2  vols.  8to.  ditto. 

Edinbnrgh  Cabinet  Library^China,  3  toIs.  12mo.  ditto. 

Abbbl's  Residence  in  China,  12mo.  ditto. 

Nala  and  Damayanti,  hy  Milman,  imperial  8to.  ditto. 

Axbbmahm's  Catologne  of  Roman  Coins,  2  toIs.  8to.  ditto. 

Madox'b  Excursion  in  the  Holy  Land,  2  vols.  8to.  ditto. 

Lang's  History  of  New  Sonth  Wales,  2  vols,  post  8to.  ditto. 

Sbalb*8  Geognosy  of  the  Island  of  St.  Helena,  folio,  cloth. 

Wight's  Contributions  to  the  Botany  of  India,  8to.  calf  and  lettared. 

Davis's  Chinese,  2  vols,  post  8vo.  ditto. 

AnHquUiee  and  Literature. 

Mr.  Walter  Eweb,  in  a  note,  adyerted  to  Mr.  Traill's  drawings  of 
the  Garhwai  tridents. 

The  proportions  of  the  trident  of  Berakdt  are  incorrect  large  for  the  stafl^ 
(see  Plate  XXIX.) — the  edge  of  the  axe  should  be  at  right  angles  to  the  trident^ 
and  consequently  not  visible  laterally  on  the  sketeh : — the  letters  of  the  inscrip- 
tion also  do  not  project  from 'the  surface,  but  are  indented.  The  words  are 
sufficiently  correct. 

Lieut.  Barton,  on  his  departure  for  Europe,  b^^ged  the  Society's  accept- 
aoce  of  a  copy  in  manuscript  of  Babadin's  Life  of  Salabin  ;  also  of  Napo- 
leon's aeount  of  the  Campaign  of  1805,  printed  in  Arabic  at  Alexandria. 

Captain  Jenkins  forwarded  a  copy  of  the  Afaom  alphabet,  compared 
with  the  Bor  Khamti,  Shyin,  Laos,  and  Burmese,  with  explanatory  notes 
by  Rer.  N.  Brown. 

This  alphabet  has  been  a  desideratiun  for  some  time,  and  as  rery  few  indeed 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Assam  are  now  acquainted  with  this  extinct  character,  pre- 
serTed  chiefiy  on  the  coins  of  the  indigenous  ri^as,  an  opportunity  had  been 
sought  in  Tain  for  recovering  it,  until  Mr.  BaowN*s  residence  and  study  brought 
him  in  communication  with  some  pandits  who  have  given  the  desired  infor- 
.mation.    We  hope  to  publish  it  in  our  January  number. 

Mr.  J.  6.  Hbatlt  submitted  a  second  paper  on  Analytic  G^metry. 

PhyticaL 

Geological  specimens  from  Kemaon,  with  a  descriptive  catalogue.—    ' 
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AlflOj  a  list  of  the  rock  ipechiittiui  ^m  the  KarijB  raige  mad 
fonnerly  deposited  in  the  MuMum^  presented  hf  Dr.  McGfiB&uunw 

A  fine  series  of  butterflies,  inoths,  and  inseets  finmi  flagnr 
by  the  Secretary,  being  part  of  a  rich  ooUectlon  forwarded  to  kin  by 
Major  Hbabset,  Commanding  9nd  Local  Horse. 

Volcanic  ashes  picked  up  at  sea  by  Captain  Fbboubsoiv,  of  tiie  sUp 
Henry  Tanner,  presented  by  Mr.  T.  L.  Heklby. 

''  The  poiition  in  which  these  aehee  were  picked  up  was  35  miles  South  lit 
and  15*  50'  west  long.    The  sea  was  iu  yiolent  agitation. 

On  a  former  Toyage  bj  the  tame  commander,  in  nearly  the  same  place  (laL  1* 
35'  8.  and  long.  20^  45')  much  alarm  was  created  on  board  by  a  Tiolent  ma- 
bling  noise,  the  captain  and  officers  beliefing  the  ship  to  hare  struck  aad 
grating  orer  a  coral  reef:  no  bottom,  howeyer,  was  found  on  sounding. 

la  the  same  latitude  and  about  a  degree  more  easterly,  tfiere  is  a  shoal  laid 
besring  the  name  of  some  Teasel,  but  considered  doubtful." 

The  ashes  are  black,  and  resemble  cinders  or  pumice  in  eonslslenee. 

A  collection  of  lichens  from  the  Himalaya  Mountains^  was  presented  lor 
the  Museum^  by  Mrs.  Siodons. 

A  specimen  of  Adyutanti  (Cicmia  ArgaJa^J  presented  by  Dr.  O'Shauob. 
xassr^  and  mounted  in  the  Museum. 

A  specimen  of  the  Modem  Cfane  of  LAXHax,  purchased  and  mounted 
in  the  Mnseom. 

ft 

2Vofe.— The  latter  of  the  aboTO  specimens  is  generally  considered  aa  the  yoaag 
bird  of  the  former,  although  Larsiav  thiaks  it  a  distinct  species.  ^The  atteutioa 
'nf  diserfeife  is  reqaesSsd  to  the  point. 

A  skeleton  of  the  Hinddstdni  Bullock,  presented  by  Captain  Can- 
wnsenT,  and  artiodated  in  the  Museum. 

A  ditto  tUtto,  presented  by  M^ot  Tbnnaiit. 

A  stuifod  specimen  of  Albatros,  CDiamedea  emUam,)  presented  bj  Mr. 
J.  W.  LiMTOK  of  Hoirndi. 

A  specimen  of  the  Nipal  Musk  Deer,*and  of  the  Ailuw%u  Fmigme  m 
«« Wah"  of  the  Bhotiahs,  by  Dr.  A.  GaiH»ub,of  Kelmiadhifc. 

Notice  of  dalantlum,  a  geniis  of  Pterdpodous  MoUoeea  inhnhitiiy  ths 
Bouthem  Indian  Ocean,  by  W.  H.  BmrsoH,  Esq. 

Nofloe  of  1^  Miisk  deer  of  Nipdl,  taken  at  a  postmorteni 
tion,  by  Dr.  A.  Caiipbbll. 

Observations  on-  the  anatomy  of  the  plants  of  the  order  Hepeticas, 
oompanied  with  a  series  of  beautiful  loonographic  drawings  of 
of  the  three  sections.  Jengermannla,  Jlforotoi^and  RM/oUem,  bj  Dc. 
TTx.  Griffitbs,  Assam. 

Remarks  on  the  Silk-worms  and  silks  of  Assam,  with  ^eohnens  of  te 
moth,  worm,  chrysalis,  cocoon  and  silk,  by  Mr.  Tbokas  Hvoojf,  iUuatrated 
with  drawings  by  Mr.  Hitdson,  Deputy  Rerenue  Surreyor,  were  fiir. 
warded  by  Msjor  Jenkimi,  Governor  General's  Agent  in  Assam. 

Having  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  Dr.  J.  fi.  finnm  fbrn 
and  examination,  that  gentleman  read  at  the  dose  of  the  Meeting  a 
on  the  indigenous  silk-worms  of  India. 
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Br.  H«&mm«oaMMM64  by-a  MiiM  ol  obicrYadoM  on  the  importance  of  silk 
ai  in  artiple  of  wearing  apparel  thronghoat  the  globe.  He  stated  that  the  disco- 
▼cry  «»f  I*<^  *n^  China  wu  valnabla  to  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans,  chiefly 
on  aiOconnt  of  the  precious  web  of  the  Bombykia,  called  Se  or  Str,  whence  the 
aewly  dlscoTcred  countries  derived  their  name  of  Serira.  Jubtivian,  said  Dr.  H,, 
obtained  an  insight  into  the  secret  of  its  manufactnre  from  two  Persian  monks, 
the  first  silk  being  fabricated  at  B^semHuM.  Dr.  Hblfsr  folbwed  np  his  snb- 
{ect  by  stating,  that  the  Sicilians  in  the  time  of  Roobb  I.  became  wealthy  by 
the  introdnction  of  silk  into  Pa/«rmo, — that  the  Venetians  acquired  riches  by  the 
trade  of  silk  with  the  Lerant,  and  that  in  onr  days  it  is  an  nnlimited  source  of 
income  to  countries  cultivating  it  on  a  large  scale.  Fnnoe  alone  exported  in 
the  year  1820«  130  millions  of  francs  worth  of  silk,  and  England  consumes  an- 
nwdly  4,700j000  pounds,  for  which  it  is  chiefly  indebted  to  foreign  countries. 

Dr.  HnLFsn  considers  India  particularly  suited  for  the  cultivation  of  silk,  and 
deems  it  tery  interesting  and  important,  that  this  country  posseases  already  eleven 
known  different  kinds  of  silk- worms,  producing  in  abnndanoe  silk  of  different 
nudities,  and  having  by  this  the  internal  means  of  providing  all  Europe  with  thin 
predous  materisi.  He  enumerated  the  eleven  different  species,  of  which  seven 
(l&oagh  eilk  &om  them  has  been  manufactured),  never  have  been  mentioned 
btfore.  .(The  subject  was  illustrated  by  the  exposition  of  all  the  difisrcnt  qualities 
of  silk,  the  praserved  moths,  oocoens,  chrysalis,  and  eggs.)  Two  of  the  silk-worm 
species,  the  Tusseh  and  Arrindy,  were  known  in  India,  and  their,  ailk  was  eonsi- 
dered  singular  onongh  in  Europe,  and  regarded  as  inferior  qnlity  of  the  mulberry 
sflk-wonsr— though  Dr.  Roxburgh  and  Dr.  Buchanan,  had  longago  published  an 
nooovnt  of  them,  w4iich  Dr.  H.  quoted.  Two  different  species  were  discovered  by 
Dr.  H. ;  four  others  were  mentioned  as  problematic,  and  three  other  new  species 
nent^rom  Anmrn  hf  Capt.  Jbnkiiis,  accompanied  by  a  very  intereating  memo- 
randum. Dr.  K.  deems  those  sent  from  ^Siom  exceedingly  vsftuable,  as  the  co- 
coons which  they  produce  are  considered  by  Mr.  W.  Pbimsbp,  exceedingly  fine. 

Dr.  HsLSttB  then,  after  giving  a  systematic  desaription  of  all  the  new  species, 
went  into  the  question  as  to  whether  the  silk  of  India  is  naturally  inferior  to 
that  of  other  countries.  He  regards  the  question  as  undecided,  and  considers  that 
every  thiag  must  depend  upon  the  rearing  of  the  worm  in  houses— upon  the  qua- 
lity ot  their  food— upon  the  first  chrysalic  operations — and  upon  tke  manner  of 
working  the  silk.  He  proposed  that  all  moths  producing  cocoons — which,  judg- 
ing by  analogy,  he  computed  at  upwards  of  130  kinds  in  India,-^shonld  be  exam- 
ined, and  specimens  of  raw  and  wrought  silk  sent  to  Europe  ;  and  he  tliinks  it 
certain,  that,  by  the  manufacture  of  silk  on  a  large  scale,  a  vast  revenue  will  ac- 
ome  to  this  country,  fie  referred  to  the  yalue  set  in  Europe  upon  the  coarsest 
looaterial  produced  by  the  Arrindy  silk  worm.  The  Doctor  coneluded  his  very 
Interesting  discourse  by  narratiog  a  fsct  communicated  by  Dr.  Glass  of  Sc^l^r. 
It  appeared  that  Dr.  G.  had  sent  specimens  of  the  silk  to  England  :  when  it  was 
sliewn  to  the  different  manufacturers  they*  answered,  that  the  people  in  India  had 
l>een  deceiving  them  by  stating  that  the  fine  Cashmere  shawls  are  manufactured 
f^om  the  wool  of  the  goat :  it  was  plain  to  them  that  the  shawls  were  composed 
of  the  nlk,  and  they  said,  that,  with  M«^  material,  they,  the  English  mannfac- 
^lers,  could  make  better  shawls  than  any  which  came  from  India. 

The  President,  on  behalf  of  tlie  Society,  acknowledged  their  obligations  to 
^r.  finffsm  for  his  interesting  paper. 

(We  shall  hasten  to  print  it  when  the  drawings  of  Mr.  Hudson  can  be 
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I. — Geological  Notet  <m  the  Northern  Conkan,  tmd  a  nuMportum  of 
Guzerai  and  Kattywdr.    By  Charlbb  Lubh,  M.  D* 

[Commiinioated  by  the  Medical  and  Phyf  iotl  Society  of  Bombay.] 

In  a  paper  whicli  recently  appeared  in  the  Journal  of  the  Asiatic 
Society  of  Bengal  by  Dr.  Bxnza,  on  the  Geology  of  the  Nilgherry 
hula,  it  is  remarked  that  "  the  elevation  of  this  plateau,  and  probably 
the  whole  chun  of  the  Western  Ghats,  of  which  the  Nilgherries  are 
the  southern  termination,  happened  at  a  period  long  anterior  to  the 
existence  of  life  on  our  planet." 

This  appears,  at  first  sight,  a  bold  and  sweeping  conclusion :  but  I 
apprehend  that  those  who  have  travelled  in  the  Dekhan,  ^the  Southern 
Conkan,  and  that  part  of  the  Camatie  termed  with  us  "  Southern 
Maraiha  country"  will  not  only  be  ready  to  concur  in  this  opinion, 
but  perhaps  to  extend  it  so  far  as  to  doubt  the  existence  of  any  for- 
mation containing  fossil  remains  in  any  part  of  Western  India  to 
the  southward  of  Cutch, 

In  that  province,  it  has  been  stated  that  oolite  occurs.  I  believe, 
however,  that  no  sufficient  investigation  has  been  made  into  this 
fact,  to  entitle  us  to  assume  the  identity  of  such  shell-stone  with  the 
recognized  oolitic  formations  of  other  countries,  so  as  to  satisfy  the 
rigorous  views  of  a  modem  geologist. 

There  is  a  new  era  in  geology.     It  is  dow  in  the  power  of  any 

person  who  travels  through  countries  where  "  the  crust  of  the  globe 

is  untouched  by  the  hammer  of  the  geologist,"  to  contributte  to  the 

advancement  of  this,  the  youngest  of  the  sciences.    By  avoiding 

5  o 
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speculations,  not  even  giving  a  name  to  that  which  is  found, — bj 
carefally  noting  the  site  of  specimens  collected,  according  to  tht 
directions  published  by  the  Geological  Society  of  London, — ^by  for* 
'  warding  collections  to  those  persons  who  are  best  capable  of  com* 
paring  and  identifying  fossil  remains, — materials  will  gradually  be 
formed  for  a  geological  map  of  India,  as  well  as  for  the  dev^p- 
ment  of  sound  doctrine  regarding  the  mode  and  date  of  deposits. 
Let  the  traveller  who  goes  northward  over  the  plateau  of  the  Dekhan, 
or  who  follows  up  the  coast  of  the  Conkan,  conclude  with  Dr.  Bbnza 
that  the  primary,  the  trap  and  the  laterite  rocks — nay,  even  the  alluvial 
covering  these,  are  antecedent  to  the  existence  of  animal  life  on  our 
planet.     But,  on  finding  in  parts  of  the  Southern  Conkan,  and  espe- 
cially in  the  island  of  Bombay,  horizontal  strata  of  sandstone  contain- 
ing shells,  it  would  be  well  to  look  with  more  suspicion  to  the 
northward,  and  to  be  prepared  to  doubt  the  non-fossiliferoos  charter 
ter  of  the  rocks.     The  shell-stone  of  Bombay  will,  I  hope,  be  inTeati- 
gated  agreeably  to  modem  rules,  and  materials  furnished  to  tiuMC 
who  are  capable  of  deciding  whether  any,  or  what  proportion  of  the 
sheUs  belong  to  extinct  species.    It  is  easy  to  name  this  stone  **  ooni 
rag,"  and  it  would  cost  no  labour  to  speculate  upon  its  being  aimplv 
a  deposit  actually  going  on  at  the  bottom  of  the  Bombay  harbour  ;  a 
deposit  here  and  there  brought  to  light  in  consequence  of  portions  of 
the  present  island  having  been  gained  from  the  sea  since  the  place 
became  a  settlement.     This  question  can  only  be  determined  in  one 
mode ; — by  the  examination  and  comparison  of  a  few  hundreds  of 
species  of  shells.     Decide  then  whether  all  are  existing,  or  part 
extinct.     Leaving  this  important  matter  for  the  investigation  of  some 
persons  at  the  Presidency,  I  proceed  to  copy  a  few  notes  collected  in 
a  tour  through  the  Northern  Conkan,  part  of  Guzerat,  and  Kattywdr^ 
The  most  remarkable  geological  feature  in  the  Northern  Conktm 
between  Bassein  and  Surat,  is  the  extensive  degradation  and  partial 
reproduction   of  land  at  different  periods.     Occasionally,  denuded- 
strata  are  met  with,  the  date  of  which  can  alone  be  detennined  by 
the  nature  of  their  organic  remains.  The  first  place  at  which  I  remark- 
ed strata  of  sandstone  similar  to  those  of  Bombay,  was  at  Makim» 
(Northern  Conkan.)     There  is  a  low  cliff  of  from  ten  to  twelve  feet  in 
height,  composed  of  horizontal  strata  from  one  to  three  or  four  inches 
in  thickness.     On  leaving  the  town  of  Mahim  the  road  passes  over  a 
tract  of  some  extent  formed  of  these  shell  strata,  which  after  some 
intermediate  alluvial,  which  conceals  the  nature  of  the  subjacent  for- 
mation, reappear  at  the  coast  under  the  fort  and  public  bungalow  of 
Seer  gaum. 
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As  there  has  heen  a  great  defitruction  of  land  at  this  place,  the 
eliff  under  the  hungalow  may  be  viewed  with  interest.  It  averages 
about  20  feet  in-  height  above  the  ordinary  level  of  the  tides.  The 
upper  five  feet  is  alluvial,  the  lower  fifteen  feet  consisting  of  horizon-  • 
tal  strata  of  sandstone  in  different  states  of  aggregation.  Nearly  at 
right  angles  with  the  fort  of  Seergautn,  a  point  of  land  runs  out 
towards  the  sea,  of  the  same  general  aspect  as  the  strata  just  describ* 
ed.  This  seems  to  have  been  once  continuous  with  another  portion 
reaching  out  from  the  coast,  at  a  distance  of  about  five  miles  to  the 
northward.  The  natives  'state  that  the  whole  bay  was  once  land. 
The  destruction  seems  to  have  stopped  for  the  present  at  a  Mussul- 
man burying  ground,  where  human  bones  may  now  be  seen  exposed  ; 
and  which  the  fossil  seeker  must  be  carefal  to  distinguish  from 
'^organic  remains  of  a  former  world."  If  after  another  shifting  of 
place  between  sea  and  land,  a  deposit  should  be  formed  above,  so  as  to 
press  and  solidify  the  sand,  containing  skeletons,  a  mistake  of  this 
kind  may  as  easily  occur  here,  as  it  did  at  Guadaloupe, 

The  road  through  Tartq^^r,  Dannu  and  Jyeburdi  affords  many 
opportunities  of  seeing  sections  of  these  strata, — all  horizontal  and 
evidently  above  the  trap.  Trap  rocks  still  form  the  gradually  dimin- 
ishing hills  inland,  being  the  continuation  of  the  Western  Ghat 
range.  Where  the  trap  is  exposed,  as  in  some  of  the  numerous 
creeks,  it  presents  the  same  weather  and  water- worn  appearance  as 
in  the  rivers  of  the  Dekhan, 

It  has  been  assumed  (seemingly  by  Professor  Jambson*)  in  a  late 
summary  of  the  geology  of  India,  that  the  trap  formation  reaches  to 
the  Nerbudda,  1  therefore  presume  that  there  exists  no  written 
evidence  to  the  contrary.  This  mistake  has  probably  arisen  from 
rolled  pebbles  of  trap  having  been  seen  in  the  bed  of  the  Nerbudda, 
opposite  the  Kabbtr  Bar  a  few  miles  above  Broach ;  or  it  may  have 
been  a  simple  conjecture.  The  fact  is,  that  the  trap  ceases  on  the 
coast  between  Bahar  and  Ganddvie,  The  last  hills  being  those  called 
Diingri,  a  low  range  near  the  village  so  called,  scarcely  more  than 
100  feet  in  height  and  composed  of  porphyritic  trap.  The  weU  known 
hill  fort  of  Punera,  near  the  town  of  Balda  Pari,  is  the  last  trap  hill  of 
any  height  in  this  direction.  At  Ganddvie  are  strata  of  clay,  contain- 
ing kankar,  and  from  this  point  we  take  leave  of  trap,  as  well  as  of  shell 
sandstone :  katikar,  and  clay  of  various  forms  now  present  themselves  in 
the  only  sections  seen  from  Ganddvie  to  Surat.  The  form  and  situa- 
tion of  the  kankar  at  Ddimus  demands  future  notice.  The  point  of 
geological  interest  about  Surat  is  the  constant  destruction  and  partial 

*  Vidf  British  India,  vol.  ill.    Art.  Geology. 
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renovation  of  lamd.  But  eapeciallj  we  note  here  destnictuni  and 
degradation  by  freshes  and  spring  tides*  where  the  water  is  aD  power- 
fill,  and  there  are  no  '*  antagonist  forces,"  snch  as  are  imagined  bj 
those  who  are  inclined  to  slight  actoal  canses,  and  to  controTert  the 
principles  so  ably  developed  by  Mr.  Ltbll.  I  cannot  avoid  here 
rlitnarking,  as  it  is  a  point  so  kpropos  to  the  ooontry  nnder  conaidera* 
tion,  that  a  strange  assumption  has  gone  forth  with  regard  to  tiie 
powers  and  magnitude  of  tropical  vegetation  and  its  agency  on  the 
cmst  of  the  globe ;  as  if  it  were  a  general  law  of  nature  that  the 
nearer  we  approach  to  the  equator,  the  thicker  the  vegetatkm.  So 
that  tropical  vegetation  must  have  essentially  a  greater  power  of 
resistance  to  the  destruction  of  land  than  extra-tropical.  Soch  a 
position  is  manifestly  untenable  on  the  old  continent,  whatever  ground 
there  may  be  for  the  opinion  in  the  Weet  Indies  and  Somtk  Awneriem. 
In  Gugerat  and  in  the  Dekhan  bareness  of'  natural  vegetation  is  tlie 
prevailing  character ;  while  even  in  Malabar,  where  the  most  nidc 
vegetation  exists,  I  have  been  shewn  such  devastation  from  the  aea 
alone,  that  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  no  *'  antagonist  power^'  of 
vegetation  can  be  worth  considering.  An  eminent  geologist*,  advert- 
ing to  the  doctrines  of  Mr.  LtKLh,  asks,  **  Are  there  no  antagoniat 
powers  in  nature  to  oppose  these  mighty  ravages  ?  no  conservative 
prindples  to  meet  this  destructive  agency  ?  The  single  operation  o£ 
vegetation  is  a  vast  counterpoise  to  all."  (!) 

Should  we  interrogate  nature  in  Gueerat,  especially  about  the  Tapii 
and  Nerhudda,  we  shall  find  that  the  conservative  principlea  of  vege- 
tation stand  no  chance  against  the  destructive  agency  of  water. 

On  the  plateau  of  the  Dekhan,  degradation  can  only  be  slightly 
repaired  in  one  'place,  by  the  operation  of  degradation  from  a  higher 
level  and  subsequent  deposit  below.  At  the  level  of  the  aea  in  the 
Northern  Conkan  and  in  Guxerat  the  rains  carry  away  vegetable  mould 
and  vegetation  with  it.  The  denuded  tracts  support  no  vegetation 
capable  of  protecting  the  land  on  which  it  grows  from  farther  loss. 
The  tides  with  the  small  portion  of  sediment  they  deposit,  bring  no 
contribution  to  vegetable  s<h1.  Should  they  throw  up  a  shoal  between 
the  periodical  rains,  the  next  fresh  would  certainly  carry  it  away. 
The  "  antagonist  powers"  are  here  freshes  and  tides,  but  they  both 
tend  to  the  destruction  of  vegetation,  and  to  throw  insuperable  obsta- 
cles in  the  way  of  its  renewal. 

Proceeding  from  Swat  through  Oolpar  to  the  Km  river,  nothing 
but  black  cotton  soil  occurs  until  you  cross  the  Kim,  at  the  Tillage 

.    *  Profettor  Ssoqwick, 
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of  Rwiramat — ^there  sanditone  and  conglomerate  are  exposed  at  the 
sorlace. 

JBttffr  Kim,  tection  of  the  right  hank- at  Samal. 

No.  1.  Alluvial  containing  irregolarly  imbedded  masaee  of  con- 
glomerate. 6  feet. 

No.  2.  Three  feet  of  horizontal  strata  of  sandatone  from  one  to 
two  inches  in  thickness. 

No.  3.     Five  feet  of  sandstone  varying  in  hardness. 

No.  4.  Bed  of  the  river*  consisting  of  coarse  conglomerate,  coarser 
than  the  imbedded  masses  No.  1. 

There  is  no  sign  of  stone  of  any  kind  on  the  left  Oalpar  bank  of 
the  Kim,  This  formation  of  conglomerate  and  sandstones,  ia  only 
known  in  this  tract  of  country  to  extend  from  the  village  of  Koha, 
through  Elao  and  Sawal  to  Siinii. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  same  rocks  form  the  Rt^'p{pla 
range  of  hills  and  portions  of  the  peninsula  of  Katiywdr,  The  central 
ridge  of  Kattjfwdr,  of  which  the  celebrated  hill  of  PoUtana  forms  a 
part,  is  undoubtedly  trapi  the  usual  varieties  of  which  are  met  with 
at  Banmagor.  The  most  remarkable  part  of  this  formation  (of  sand* 
stone,  &c.)  is  the  cornelian  deposit  at  the  celebrated  mines  near  the 
Nerbudda  at  Rattanpur.  These  mines  were  described  by  Mr.  Coplai«d, 
Trans.  Lit.  Soc.  Bombay.  The  general  account  is  correct,  but  Mr. 
C.  is  in  error  with  respect  to  the  appearance  of  igneous  action  upcm 
the  hill  of  Bawa  Gorea,  which  consists  of  sandstone  and  conglomerate 
rocks, — ^but  not  a  trace  of  trap. 

Leaving  the  town  of  OkUynr  on  the  south  bank  of  the  NerbmUm*, 
on  the  road  to  the  cornelian  mines  through  Sareyifr,  ClareviUe  and 
RappaUdri,  the  flat  black  cotton  soil  plain  gradually  begins  to  undu- 
late ;  and  in  a  nullah  near  the  new  village  of  CUtreville  I  saw  the  first 
appearance  of  stone  (kankar  of  course  excepted)  even  in  fragments 
since  crossing  the  Kim.  The  masses  were  sandstone  and  conglome- 
rate. The  soil  now  mixed  with  sand  here  gradually  loses  its  tenacity 
and  fitness  for  cotton  cultivation.  At  length,  under  RattoMpdr,  the 
place  where  the  cornelians  are  brought  to  undergo  the  process  of 
baking,  a  dear  section  occurs  on  the  bank  of  a  nullah  or  small  river 
of  rather  saltish  water  opposite  the  viltage,  shewing  under  a  superfi- 
dal  stratum  of  alluvial,  5  feet  thick  strata  of  sandstone,  25  feet  deep, 
inclined  at  an  angle  of  about  70®. 

*  From  H€iu4i  to  8ug6d  (and  I  presume  fiirther)  may  be  teen  a  deserted  bed 
of  the  NtrkuidBf  the  bank  varying  in  height,  consisting  of  clay  with  regular 
horisontal  deposits  of  kankar.  The  large  tank  at  8t^6d  is  evidently  a  portion 
•f  the  old  bed  of  the  riTsr, 
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The  direction  of  these  highly  inclined  strata  ia  N.  E.  and  S.  W., 
correapondiDg  to  similar  strata  on  the  opposite  or  RattampUr  side  of 
the  nullah, — dip  N.  W.  The  extent  of  this  section,  as  far  as  it  is 
well  exposed,  is  ahoat  40  feet  of  the  bank. 

The  banks  of  the  nullah  above  Rattanpir  shew  irregularly  stratified 
masses  of  a  compact  earthy  rock  with  dendritic  figuring  ;  also  a  con- 
glomerate containing  some  appearances,  though  not  quite  unequivocal, 
of  fossil  bone.  These  are  not  accompanied,  as  far  as  I  could  observe, 
by  fossil  shells,  and  it  is  only  from  having  since  found  undoubted 
fossil  matter  in  similar  deposits  that  I  have  thought  them  worth  for* 
warding  for  comparison. 

This  nullah  contains  rdled  masses  of  jaspers,  various  agates,  &c. 
&G.,  but  no  trace  of  a  rolled  piece  of  any  variety  of  trap  as  may  be 
seen  in  the  bed  of  the  Nerbudda  near  the  Kabbir  Bar, 

In  the  village  of  Rattanp&r  the  cornelians  are  collected  and  exposed 
to  the  air  for  a  month  or  two.  -  If  on  being  chipped  they  are  found 
likely  to  be  worth  working,  they  are  put  into  earthen  pots  (the  usual 
water  pots)  with  some  earth  and  sand,  and  exposed  to  a  fire  for  a 
day  and  night.  At  the  end  of  the  hot  season  they  are  sent  down 
the  Nerbudda  by  way  of  Broach  to  Cambay,  to  be  cut  and  polished. 

The  cornelian  mines  are  about  four  miles  from  Rattanpur  in  a  thidc 
jungle.  The  people  who  work  them  return  every  night  to  RattaKpur^ 
there  being  no  habitations  near  the  mines.  From  the  prinapal  spot 
now  workings  the  following  small  hamlets  are  thus  distanced. 

Damlde,  one  mile  south. 

Ahmod,  one  and  half  mile  north. 

Padwana,  3  miles  south-east. 

To  the  eastward  all  is  jungle. 

The  stones  are  said  to  be  found  over  a  space  of  about  four  miles. 

The  formation  containing  cornelians  is  a  deep  bed  of  red  gravel, 
very  like  the  Liondon  gravel :  in  it  are  found  pebbles  of  various  form 
and  size,  of  the  different  species  or  varieties  of  chalcedony, — irregu- 
larly imbedded,  and  not  in  layers  like  flints  in  chalk. 

The  miaes  are  usually  sunk  to  about  thirty  feet,  but  on  digging  to 
sixty  feet  neither  hard  rock  nor  water  is  met  with.  I  therefore 
conclude  that  this  is  a  partial  deposit  entirely  above  the  sandstone- 
conglomerate  formation,  which  is  denuded  at  the  surface  of  the  nullah 
before  mentioned,  which  forms  also  the  Bawa  Gorea  hill,  and  I  beUeve 
the  general  range  of  the  Raj^piplas, 

As  far  as  I  could  observe,  there  is  no  sign  of  organic  remains  ia 
these  gravel  beds, — ^but  every  thing  hereabouts  should  be  examined 
carefully,  as  the  building  stones  in  several  of  the  villages  contain 
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fossil  shells ;  so  that  if  the  people  could  trace  them  to  the  quarries, 
it  might  lead  to  some  iuterestiag  discoveries  in  the  Raj^pipla  range. 

I  saw  no  sign  of  this  formation  from  Broach  to  the  Maihi  river> 
opposite  Camhay,  nor  on  the  Tankeria  Bunder  side  of  the  golf. 

The  next  point  at  which  I  found  conglomerate  rock  was  at  Gogo 
in  Kattywdr,  where  masses  of  rock  containing  shells  are  dug  out 
from  the  heach,  the  upper  portions  having  been  carried  away  l>y  the 
encroachroenti  of  the  sea. 

This  formation  will,  I  hope,  be  soon  traced  up  the  south-eastern  to 
the  western  coast  of  Kattywdr,  I  before  observed  that  the  rocks  at 
Baunagar  are  trap.  Now  these  conglomerates  appear  to  contain 
fragments  of  a  great  variety  of  mountain  rocks,  always  excepting 
trap.  This  circumstance  affords  suspicion  that  the  trap  was  thrown 
up  subsequently  to  the  deposit  of  the  conglomerates.  I  say  merely 
suspicion,  as  I  know  of  no  evidence  of  upheaving,  nor  the  nature 
of  the  strata  at  the  points  of  junction.  These,  between  Gogo  and 
Baunogal,  are  either  obliterated  by  extensive  degradation,  or  con- 
cealed by  deposits  of  mud. 

The  .island  of  Perim  in  the  gulf  of  Cambay,  afforded  me  a  better 
opportunity  of  examining  the  conglomerate  than  the  denuded  beach 
of  Gogo. 

Perim  is  about  three  miles  in  circumference.  About  half  tlie  island^, 
proceeding  round  the  western  side  towards  the  southernmost  point,, 
consists  of  strata  of  conglomerate  rock  much  acted  upon,  but  forming 
cliffs  in  several  parts  to  a  height  of  about  30  feet  above  the  sea,  the 
upper  strata  being  of  compact  sandstone, — all  perfectly  horizontal. 
The  conglomerate  contains  shells  and  other  fossils,  some  undoubted 
bones,  &c.  which  have  been  forwarded  for  identification  to  Calcutta, 

Fine  sand, — ^partly  from  the  decomposition  of  these  rocks,  but 
chiefly,  perhaps,  thrown  up  by  the  tides  from  the  opposite  coast, 
— appears  to  have  been  blown  by  the  south-west  monsoon,  so  as  to 
form  dunes  of  very  singular  aspect,  mostly  rounded  at  the  top.  In 
one  place  a  sand  hill  has  a  quadrangular  platform-like  summit. 
These  sand-mounts  seem  to  have  formed  a  barrier  to  the  farther 
encroachments  of  the  sea.  There  is  a  valley  to  the  eastern  side  of 
the  island  partly  in  turf,  and  some  part  cultivated  open  to  the  sea, 
where  one  may  walk  with  a  firm  footing,  while  the  sandy  dunes  of 
the  higher  level  give  way  in  every  direction. 

Proceeding  from  the  south  point  towards  the  eastward  (the  open 
▼alley),  layers  of  kankar  are  met  with  below  the  sandstone, — ^beyond 
is  a  low  cliff  of  sand, — ^the  valley  completing  the  circuit. 


^   I 
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In  tibe  kope  tluit  Mine  of  our  memben  stationed  in  Owiermi  wiB 
cuiy  on  the  inveatigtttton  of  the  foaails,  not  only  of  Perim,  bnt  of 
other  parts  of  the  formation  in  Katiywdr,  I  have  hastened  to  lay 
before  them  this  imperfect  sketch*  without  waiting  for  a  report  on 
the  naiitre  of  the  foonlo  found,  or  presuming  myself  to  offer  any 
i^inioa,  or  to  draw  a  conclusion  on  that  part  oi  the  subject. 


11.— Note  om  Mastodons  of  the  Sewoliks.     By  Capt.  P.  T.  Caixtlst, 

SuperinieiUkiU  of  the  Doab  Ctmai.  PL  XL, 

In  the  present  state  of  the  researches  into  the  fossil  remains  of 
the  Sewaliks,  it  wiU  be  interesting  to  note  any  discovery  of  peculiar 
interest,  without  entering  upon  a  description  in  detail.  Such  a  deeerip- 
tion  may,  with  propriety,  be  reserved,  until  the  possession  of  a  more 
perfect  and  a  more  numerous  collection  of  remains  enables  us  to 
enter  upon  the  description  with  gpreater  confidence:  whilst,  in  the 
mean  time,  to  those  who  are  interested  in  the  study,  the  periodical 
announcement  of  progress  made  in  our  operations,  cannot  be  devoid 
of  interest ;  under  this  idea  I  did  myself  the  pleasure  of  forwarding 
to  your  Society  the  note  on  the  dentition  of  the  Mastodam  AngusH' 
imu  (variety  of),  and  now  send  you  one  on  a  skull  of  another  TBiiety 
of  Mastodon  which  has  been  lately  received.  The  sketches  are  drawn 
on  transfer  paper,  and  will,  I  hope,  be  intelligible. 

Fig.  1  and  2,  are  representations  of  the  fossil  skull — ^Fig.  1  bdng 
the  front,  and  Fig.  2,  the  profile  or  aide  view.  Fig.  3  and  4,  are  nmi- 
lar  outlines  of  the  existing  elephant,  on  a  scale  of  one-eighth  on  linear 
measurement. 

The  fossil  is  exceedingly  perfect  in  some  respects.  The  left  orbft 
and  maxillaries  are  as  sharp  and  well  defined  as  in  the  recent  skull ; 
the  frontal  and  nasals  are  tolerably  perfect,  the  specimen  is  fractured 
obliquely,  removing  the  temporal  swellings  and  diploe  of  the  cranium, 
together  with  the  occipital  condyles  and  foramen  magnum;  the 
curve  of  the  occipital  on  its  external  surfeu^e  is  however  retained,  and 
although  sutures  are  altogether  wanting,  and  the  alveoli  of  tiie  tasks 
are  mutilated,  the  specimen  may  be  considered  as  sufficient  to  give  a 
perfect  idea  of  the  form  of  skull ;  and,  as  a  form  perfectiy  unique 
amongst  the  proboscidean  pachydermata,  will  be  looked  upon  with 
satisfeustion  by  all  those  who  take  interest  in  the  additions  that  have 
of  late  years  been  so  rapidly  made  to  palaeontology,  and  tiie  catalogue 
of  animals  now  no  longer  existing  on  the  globe.  The  present  skull 
derives  additional  interest  from  its  being  so  different  from  the  only 
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tfpe  of  th«  lamB  genut  or  co^genos  (for  it  may  be  pemitted  id  to 
dMignato  the  elephant)  which  haa  been  left  to  iia*-HM>  diflbrent  indeed* 
as  to  completely  modify  the  construclion  of  the  head,  and  the 
arrangement  of  the  mnacular  and  fleshy  matter  that  mnet  have  belong- 
ed to  it. 

Without  entering  into  any  minntitt  of  detail  on  the  pecnltaritieB  of 
the  head,  of  which  the  drawmgt  will  give  a  representation,  and  which 
detail  will  be  resenred  until  our  collections  enaUe  us  to  bring  under 
one  view  all  the  varieties  of  this  genus  that  the  Bewaliks  may  contain* 
it  will  be  sufficient,  in  announcing  this  very  interesting  addition  to 
our  cabinet,  to  draw  attention  to  a  few  leading  points. 

In  the  skuU  of  the  existing  elej^ant,  the  excess  of  longitudinal 
measurement*  over  that  in  the  contrary  direction,  owing  to  the  great 
development  of  the  superior  portion  of  the  cranium,  is  one  of  the 
most  marked  peculiarities  of  its  form ;  the  height  from  the  external 
nasal  opeoij^g  to  the  top  or  apex  of  the  cranium  is  immense,  although 
undergoing  modification  from  age;  this  excessive  development  not' 
being  derived  from  any  increase  of  size  to  the  cerebral  cavity,  but  to 
a  wide  apaoe  composed  of  cellular  bone  or  diploe,  giving  an  external 
and  deep  covering  to  all  that  space  occupied  by  the  brain  ;  the  size 
of  the  orbit  is  small  with  comparison  to  the  temporal  region ;  the 
large  external  nasal  aperture  is  situated  between  the  orbits  ;  and  the 
front  in  the  Indian  species  is  slightly  depressed  : — ^now  in  turning  to 
the  fossil,  we  find  that  the  whole  of  these  peculiarities*  are  either 
reversed,  or  modified  in  an  extraordinary  degree. 

The  elevated  and  massive  cranium  does  not  exist,  the  slope  towards 
the  occipital  and  foramen  magnum  commencing  from  the  top  of  the 
external  nasal  opening,  and  falling  off  to  the  rear  in  an  abrupt  angle  ; 
the  size  of  the  orbit  is  large,  and  its  encircling  bones  massive  and 
IHTominent ;  the  space  between  the  orbits  to  the  front  continued  up 
to  the  nasal  opening,  is  depressed  to  an  enormous  extent,  and  the  two 
lines  of  alveoli  of  the  tusks  strongly  marked  ;  the  temporal  fossae  are 
comparatively  small  with  those  of  the  existing  elephant,  and  the 
temporal  bones ;  which  although  broken  off  in  the  specimen  from 
which  the  drawing  is  taken,  exists  in  another  skull  in  our  possession* 
ai^pearing  to  be  large  and  composed  of  cellular  bone.  The  angle 
formed  by  the  tusks  with  the  grinding  surface  is  more  obtuse  than  in 
the  existing  elephant,  and  the  forra  of  head,  instead  of  possessing  the 
proportion  assimilating  the  skull  of  the  elephant  to  that  of  man*  may 
be  considered  as  nearly  square,  or  perhaps  possessing  a  breadth  in 
greater  proportion  than  the  length.  The  height  of  the  maxillary 
bones  which  is  great  in  the  elephant*  is  here  much  exaggerated*  and 
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the  form  and  profile  especially  is  so  peonliar,  that  a  glance  at  tha 
sketch  will,  by  comparison  with  that  of  the  eadsting  el^hant  also 
given,  be  sufficiently  striking. 

The  snborbitary  foramen  is  by  no  means  large ;  the  proportion  of 
diploe  in  the  upper  part  of  the  cranium  bears  no  comparison  with 
that  in  the  existing  elephant,  these  difierences  combined  with  the 
peculiarity  of  form  and  position  of  the  external  nasal  ^ertnre,  may* 
in  all  probability,  modify  the  extent  to  which  this  variety  of  Mastodon 
was  provided  with  trunk ;  but  to  forbear  from  sumusea  or  specula- 
tions in  the  present  imperfect  state  of  the  inquiry,  it  will  be  sufficient 
to  place  this  as  a  second  to  the  anguotiiau  formerly  noted. 

P.  S. — A  letter  this  moment  received  from  Captain  Cautlbt  an* 
nounces  the  discovery  of  a  superb  specimen  of  the  if es^oilQfi  ongmMti* 
dens,  a  skull  with  both  lines  of  molars,  palate,  and  one  orbit  oitire : 
he  adds — "  We  have  much  still  to  learn  of  these  Mtiotoiotu  ;  widi 
regard  to  the  MaototUm  elqfktmioideo  of  Clift,  there  are  evidently  two 
species,  of  the  same  character  as  to  dentition,  but  with  a  remarkable 
diference  in  the  form  of  cranium,  one  of  which  has  the  flat  and  the 
other  the  elevated  crown."  A  very  perfect  head  of  a  horse  has  also 
just  been  extracted  by  the  SewaUk  working  parties,  from  the  hard 
sandstone. — £d. 


llL^Additioni  to  the  OmUhology  qf  Nipal.   By  B.  H.  Hodgson.  Eof. 
1 .     Indication  of  a  new  Genus  of  Inseeeorial  Bhrdo. 

CoNiROBTRBs,  Stumidis,  Lamprotormnes  ?  Duntirostrxs,  MernSde, 
Crateropodina  ? 

In  the  suite  of  specimens  of  Nipalese  birds  forwarded  by  me,  thr«e 
years  ago,  to  the  Zoological  Society  of  London,  were  three  or  four  of 
the  subject  of  the  present  article.  They  were  marked  in  the  imper- 
fect list  obligingly  returned  to  me  as  "a  new  form  nearly  allied  to 
Pastor."  But,  if  Pastor  roseus  be  the  type  of  that  genus,  I  confess 
I  cannot  perceive  much  affinity  with  our  bird,  either  in  structure  or 
in  manners.  And,  if  a  strong,  arched,  solid  and  compressed  biD, 
united  with  gradated  wings,  and  very  strong  feet,  be  the  marks  of 
the  Crateropodimt,  to  that  sub- family,  I  conceive  that  our  bird  should 
be  referred ;  the  more  especially  as  its  shy  and  retiring  habits  are 
alien  to  those  of  the  whole  Cormdm^  and  in  a  yet  more  particular 
manner,  to  those  of  the  Stumine  branch  of  it.  The  IndiiBin  Stares 
seem  to  have  perplexed  systematists  most  wofully,  though,  1  fancy, 
there  is  not  one  of  us  exiles  '  in  the  land  of  the  sun,'  but  readily 
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recognises  the  propriety  of  the  natwe  genns  Mama.  AU  the  Mmnoil^ 
have  a  preponderant  similitade  of  general  stmctnre  and  of  habits* 
constituting  generic  unity,  if  such  a  thing  there  be;  and  placing 
these  birds,  in  a  natural  system,  dose  to  the  European  genns  Stumua 
(secondnm  Linnsnm) ;  unless  indeed  that  single  genus  should  not 
rather  embrace  the  whole  of  the  Mainas  sub-generically.  Yet,  ac« 
cording  to  the  latest  and  most  accredited  systems,  these  birds  are 
scattered  at  random  amongst  the  LamprotonniuB,  the  Pagtortna  and 
Hie  Cormciatug,  constituting  the  Stumine  genera  Dilopkus,  AerHo^ 
thereo,  and  Pastor,  and  the  Corvine  genus  Gracula  vel  Euiahee/ 
Should  we  feel  disposed  to  turn  from  English  to  French  systems,  the 
matter  is  no  way  mended:  for  Cctibb's  Deniirostral  and  Meruline 
GrMee  are  sundered,  toto  csbIo,  from  his  Conirostrai  and  Corvine 
Stares  s  and  Tbmminck's  type  of  the  genus  Pastor  is  dissevered 
widely  from  All  its  congeners !  If  the  first  men  of  tiie  age  can  so  err 
for  want  of  local  informationf,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  some  of  them 
will,  ere  long,  see  the  necessity  of  methodical  co-operation  with  those 
who  are  capable  of  supj^ying  that  information,  and  who,  I  will  add, 
are  most  anxious  to  supply  it,  upon  fair  and  gentlemanly  terms  of 
participation. 

*  We  have  MTen  speciei,  all  abundant  in  NipaL 

1.  Religiosa. 

2.  CristeHoidea,  (nob.) 

3.  Trittoidet,  (nob.) 
4i  Sjlveatrit,  {nob.) 

6.  AfBnit,  (nob.) 

(i.  Communia,  (nob.) 

7.  Terricolor,  (nob.) 

Of  theae,  2  and  3  are  very  nearly  allied  to  Crifftatella  and  Tristia  ;  4  and  5 
Co  Pagodornm  and  Mnlabarica.  The  6th  inclinea  much  to  Sturnua  ;  and  th« 
7th,  a  Tery  oacnUat  apeciea,  has  Tery  considerable  reaemblance  in  the  form  of 
its  wingfl,  tail  and  lege,  to  Cincloioma. 

t  So  lubtile  and  varioua  are  the  relationa  of  btrda  to  one  another,  that  no 
■ucceaa  can  attend  the  ambitioua  project  of  a  general  claaailication  conformable 
to  nature,  unless,  to  the  intimationa  deriTcd  from  external  atructure  be  added 
those  derlTable  from  internal  structure  and  from  habits  and  manners. 

But  how  ahall  the  moat  able  man  of  science  at  home  procure  an  adequate 
supply  of  the  latter  sort  of  information,  unless  he  will  associate  to  himself  some 
intelligent  and  persevering  local  students  ?  Dried  skins  are  but  dried  skins  1 
And  why  have  we  Zoological  SocietieBy  unprOTided  with  tra?elling  naturalists, 
if  not  to  accomplish  «of»e  tort  of  adequate  union  between  domestic  skill  and 
foreign  opportunity  ? 

So  long  aa  the  closet  and  field  departments  continue  separated,  so  long  will 
'the  mnltiplication  of  idle  namea  and  Tague  speciea  go  on,  whilst  no  effectual 
progress  will  be  made  in  the  noble  attempt  at  a  natural  classification. 
6  B  2 
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What  adds  to  my  difficulty  in  atteaptiiig;  to  class  the  birdi  now  in 
qfBottioii  is,  tkat  the  so-Oalled  Putor  DrMiiiU  (verj  abwadant  ia 
Nepal)  is,  in  my  jvdgment,  a  typical  Oriole ;  whilst  the  LMmfnmtorma 
tpiUptenm  (also  common  here)  is  not  eaoly  referable  to  Tsmm imck's 
genus  LamprciwrttM. 

Mr.  SwAutson ,  who  has  very  recently  revised  the  Stunddm  of  our 
■lodem  English  school,  characterises  the  sob-typical  or  Lamproimr'' 
turn  group  of  them  thns.  "  Bill  more  compressed  and  thmsh-like, 
its  base  not  angulated ;  the  tip  of  the  upper  mandible  distinctly 
notched."  In  the  above  characters  I  perceive  some  faint  traees  ef 
WW.  bird  t  but  when  1  turn  to  the  indication  of  the  entire  family,  those 
traces  seem  obliterated^  for  "  the  conic  straight  bill,  naked  no8trila» 
and  lengthened  pointed  wings,"  of  the  SiumitUe,  essentially  eotifiet 
with  the  structure  of  our  subject. 

"With  these  preliminary  remarks  I  shall  now  attempt  to  charac- 
terise our  bird,  as  the  type  of  a  new  genus  or  sub-genus,  either  of 
the  iMmpraiwrmmm  or  of  the  Craieropodkue,  as  the  learned  shall  ^eaao. 

Cuiia  nobis.     Khutya  (quasi  PedahuJ  of  the  Nipalese. 

Bill  equal  to  the  head,  at  base  higher  than  broad,  sub-arched  and 
much  compressed  throughout ;  strong,  entire*,  obtuse.  Cuhnen  con- 
siderably carinated  between  the  nares,  but  not  much  produced  among 
the  soft  and  simple  frontal  plumes.  Tomise  erect,  rather  obtuse,  and 
near  to  the  palate.  Nares  broad-lunate,  sub-basal  closed  above  by  a 
nude  un-arched  scale.  Rictus  moderate,  smooth*  OrbiCs  and  head 
plumose.  Wings  short,  but  firm  ;  5th  quill  usually  longest ;  2  first 
strongly — 2  next,  slightly  gradated  up  to  it.  Tail  short,  quadrate 
and  firm.  Tarsi  sub- elevate,  very  strong,  neaiiy  smooth.  Toes  com- 
pressed and  ambulatory;  lateral  fores  unequal,  connected  basally, 
the  outer  one  as  far  as  the  joint ;  central  not  elongated ;  hind  very 
large,  sub-depressed  and  exceeding  either  of  the  lateral  fores.  Naik, 
compressed,  strong,  moderately  bent,  rather  bluntf. 

*  Eakire  in  the  majority  of  my  full  grown  specimens,  but  in  others  tkere  is  a 
faint  notch.  This  liability  to  vary  perpetually  occurs  in  Cinclns,  in  Cwcl#- 
soma,  in  Cncnlns,  and  in  Timalia  (not  to  mention  more)  ;  rendering  the  »m*a> 
of  characterising  i«tl/y»  a  work  of  time  and  labour  in  comparisons. 

f  So  soon  as  the  family  and  sub-family  of  our  genus  be  determined,  a  great 
part  of  the  abdTC  generic  definition  may  be  omitted  relatiTely  to  aach  deter- 
mination. At  present  tliC  larger  diTi:$ions  sadly  outrun  the  characters  vluek 
should  accompany  and  designate  them.  Vide  SuAw'a  General  Zoology,  Tola. 
13  and  14,  where  few  of  the  larger  diri^ions  hare  any  characters  attached  te 
them.  Vide  -tlso  the  Regne  Animal,  Aves,  wherein  the  snbdinsioas  are  indi- 
cated, pmatim^  by  two  or  three  Tague  words  1 
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Type  CM§t  NipalmuU,  nobis. 

No*.  864,  365f  of  thenew.  specimenB  and  drawings  in  the  posses* 
ucm  of  the  Zoological  Society.  In  order  to  illustrate  the  affinities  of 
our  bird,  I  proceed  to  compare  it  with  Pa$tor  rosens  and  with  JLom- 
protomis  spihpterus. 

In  PaoUr  ro9eus  (as  in  all  the  typical  Payors  in  my  possession) 
the  bill  is  longer  than  the  head,  straight,  conico-cylindric,  and  soft 
and  feeble  towards  the  base.  Its  gape  is  angulated ;  and  the  plomes 
of  the  head«  carried  forwards  to  the  anteal  extremity  of  the  oval 
Bares,  are  pointed,  glossed,  and  elongated.  The  ample  and  pointed 
wings,  have  the  1st  qnill  bastard ;  the  2nd,  very  long  and  nearly 
equal  to  the  3rd,  which  is  always  the  longest.  The  tarsi  are  strong, 
elevated  and  heavily  scaled.  The  toes  have  the  laterals  and  hind 
equal,  and  the  central  fore  considerably  elongated.  The  outer  fore 
toe  has  a  basal  connexion  with  the  central,  but  the  inner  is  free. 

In  Lamprotomia  spilopterus  the  wings  have  exactly  the  same  form 
as  in  Pastor  ro9eu$i  and,  as  this  identical  form  is  also  found  in 
JSulahes  religiosa,  (not  to  mention  more  typical  Pastors,)  it  would 
aeem  to  be  characteristically  and  extensively  significant*.  The  bill 
of  XoM/i.  spikpierMS,  which  is  scarcely  longer  than  the  head,  uni* 
formly  sub-arcuated  and  not  angulated  at  the  gape,  so  far  agrees 
with  our  CiUia.  But  its  base  b  distinctly  depressed,  whilst  forward 
it  has  a  very  slight  compression  and  sub-cylindric  outlinCi  It  is, 
besides,  sharply  pointed,  salisntly  notched,  and  its  trenchant  fine 
tomitt  are  desply  intsrlocied.  Carry  these  peculiarities  a  little  further 
and  you  have  the  bill  of  Chloropsis,  which  genus  further  agrees  with 
Lamprotorms  spilopterus  almost  entirely  in  the  nature  of  the  food  of 

*  The  generic  character  of  Pastor  gives  '  remex  prima  longissima :'  but  it  it 
not  ao  in  my  ipecimen  of  the  type  or  Ro$«u9 ;  nor  in  any  other  typical  Pa»tor, 
if  Pastor  be  the  equiTalent  for  Maina.  On  the  other  hand,  if  Aeridoihere$  be 
hM  to  be  that  equivalent,  the  '  gensB  plat  minasve  nndae'  is  true  of  TYistMes, 
mot  true  of  CristsUoidmt  which  two  species  are,  howcTer,  as  nearly  allied  as  pos« 
sdble  and  perpetnally  associate  together,  every  large  flock  of  the  former  having 
many  iadividnals  of  the  latter.  In  other  words,  these  genera  are  artificial  and 
ftklse ;  neither  of  them  being  cspable  of  comprising  consistently  half  a  dozen  of 
the  most  similar  birds.  The  cheek  piece  cannot  be  an  influential  character,  or 
one  of  the  above  named  two  species  would  not  have  it,  and  the  other  want  it. 
By  consequence,  I  should  say,  the  genus  Eulabm  is  purely  artificial ;  for,  bating 
the  cheek  piece,  there  is  nothing  left  to  distinguish  the  single  species  ranged 
under  it,  but  a  greater  degree  of  thickness  in  a  bill  of  exactly  the  same  essential 
cbaraeter. 

Commend  me  to  the  old  genus  Qracuta,  sub-generically  divided. 

Our  ifotns  is  the  prototype  of  the  French  Martin  and  of  the  English  Jfmor. 
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the  species,  and  in  the  structure  of  their  stomachs.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  harder,  blunter,  more  solid,  and  uniformly  compressed  bill 
of  Ctitia,  associated  as  it  is  with  a  subtriturating  stomach  and  a  diet 
consisting  of  hard  insects  and  seeds,  seems  to  affine  our  bird  to 
Pomatorhinw  and  its  allies. 

In  Lamprotomis  spilopteru*  the  nares  are  still  short  and  round, 
though  there  be  somewhat  more  approach  to  a  nude  membranous 
tect  than  in  Pastier  rosmu. 

In  Lamprotomit  spiloptems  the  tarsi  are  radier  low,  and  the  fleet 
suited  more  to  perching  than  to  walking,  the  soles  being  flattish  and 
the  nails  very  acute.  The  lateral  fores  (of  which  the  outer  one  only 
has  a  basal  connexion)  are  shorter  in  proportion  to  the  central,  and 
longer  in  relation  to  the  hind,  than  in  our  bird,  which,  by  its  longer 
legs,  and  fuU  soled  stout  toes,  provided  with  straighter  and  blunter 
nails,  proclaims  its  more  terrestrial  habits,  notwithstanding  the  basal 
connexion  of  the  fore  toes.  Lastly,  the  pointed  and  bumiahed  fea- 
thers upon  the  head  of  Spilopterus  are  wholly  wanting  in  our  binL 

In  Spilopterus  they  seem  to  intimate  relationship  with  the  Staret : 
nor  is  the  intimation  unrequired  ;  for  the  habits  and  essential  struc- 
ture of  this  species*,  when  viewed  in  relation  to  whatever  hath  been, 
or  can  be  justly,  alleged  of  the  Stumida,  savour  more  of  contrast 
than  of  similitude.  As  for  our  Cutia,  amidst  all  its  anomalies  (so  to 
speak)  of  external  structure,  there  is  certainly  something  Stwrmime  in 
its  aspect ;  and,  by  the  formation  of  its  feet  and  wings,  as  well  as  by 
its  variegated  plumage,  it  bears  some  resemblance  to  Strnmelkt ;  a 
genus  "  leading  directly  to  the  true  starlings." 

Species  new.     Nipaleruis  nobis.     Nipalese  Cdtia,  nobis. 

Habitat,  central  and  northern  regions  :  adheres  to  the  wilds,  and 
feeds  on  hard  seeds  and  hard  ground  insects. 

Colour  and  Size,  Male.  Above,  brilliant  rusty  yellow,  with  jet 
black  remiges  and  rectrices  :  cap,  and  a  large  apert  central  portion 
of  the  wings,  slaty  ;  the  former,  confined  all  round  by  a  blade  band 

*  Quod  est,  itrocture    of  the  chylopoetic   viscera  of  the  bill,  and  of  the 
tongue,  taken  collectively. 

In  all  these  respects  there  is  a  strong  tendency  towards  Lcos,  Chloropsis, 
Hypsipetes,  and  others  of  the  firagivorous  arboreal  and  ihort-legged  sectioa  of 
those  most  anomalous  thrushes,  the  other  or  long-legged  division  of  which  aeeia 
to  make  some  such  approximation  to  the  Conirostres,  as  the  short.legged  sectioB 
does  to  the  Tenuirostres.  Cuvibr's  Philedones,  of  which  our  Sibia  may  be 
taken  as  a  perfect  type — appear  to  unite  these  two  very  opposite  sections. 
Sibia  Picaoides  has  the  tail  and  feet  of  Pica ;  and  the  bill  and  tongue  of  Chlo- 
ropsis t  But  these  are  mysteries  for  the  amply  stored  Museum  and  library  to 
solve  t 
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proceeding  through  the  eyes  and  ears  from  the  narea.  Below,  from 
chin  to  legs  pure  white,  from  legs  indaaiyely  to  tail,  flavescent :  the 
flanks  broadly  cross-barred  with  black :  a  spot  of  the  same  hue  at 
the  base  of  the  maxilla :  most  of  the  qniUs  and  the  lateral  rectrices, 
tipped  with  white  :  lining  of  the  wings  and  qoills  internally  towards 
their  bases,  albescent :  bill  above  blackish,  below  plombeons :  legs 
iNrange  yellow  :  iris  brown,  7  inches  long  by  1 1  wide,  and  2  oz.  in 
weight :  bill  \i  :  tarsus  1  x« :  central  toe  J }  :  hind  toe  \ |.  The  female 
is  a  trifle  less  in  size  :  her  mantle  is  variegated  by  longitudinal  black 
drops ;  and  her  cheek-band  is  brown  instead  of  black. 


2.     Indication  of  a  new  Genus  of  Waders,  belonging  to  the  Charadriatic 

Family. 

Most  Indian  sportsmen  are  aware  that  there  are  two  species  of 
wader,  known  to  the  natives  by  the  common  name  of  Carvdnak  or 
Carbdnak ;  one  of  which  frequents  dry  sandy  plains,  and  the  other, 
sandy  banks  of  rivers. 

The  former  bird  belongs  to  the  genus  (Edicnemus  or  Thick-knee, 
scarcely  differing,  as  a  variety,  from  the  European  type  of  that  genus* 
But  the  latter,  though  possessing  the  same  figure  (even  to  the  large 
head,  with  abrupt  elevated  forehead  and  great  staring  eye),  as  the 
other ;  and  though,  moreover,  resembling  the  other  strictly  in  the 
form  of  the  legs,  wings  and  tail,  yet  differs  from  it  totally  in  the 
structure  of  the  bill. 

This  member,  which  in  (Edicnemus  has  very  much  of  the  Plover 
form,  in  the  river-haunting  (Jarvdndk  exhibits  the  strength  and  size 
so  conspicuous  in  the  Storks  and  Jabirus. 

I  find  no  generic  mention  of  such  a  form  in  the  works  of  Ornitho- 
logy accessible  to  me  ;  and  I  therefore  propose  to  characterise  it  as 
a  new  genus ;  subject  to  the  correction  of  those  whose  access  to 
libraries  and  museums  qualifies  them  to  lay  down  the  law  in  matters 
of  this  sort. 

Order  Gb ALL ATORSs.  FamilyCHARAnaiAnA.  Genus  Corvdjiaca,  nobis. 

Character. 

Bill  twice  as  long  as  the  head,  sub-recurved,  strong,  convex  above, 
considerably  compressed ;  the  base  thickish  and  rounded ;  the  tomin 
very  trenchant,  locked,  and  denticulated  and  notched  towards  the  tip, 
as  in  Ardea,  Nares  broad-linear  and  placed  forward  in  a  wide 
membranous  fosse,  extending  \  from  the  base  to  the  tip  of  the 
cnlmen.  Tongue  long,  narrow,  fleshy :  towards  the  point  cartilagi- 
nous, and  the  point  itself  sub-bifid.  Form  of  the  head  and  body,  of 
the  feet,  wings  and  tail,  as  in  (Edicnemus. 
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Tfpe  Carvdnaea  Gritea,  nobia.     (Edumemti9  MaguiroMtris,  Hwrd- 

wickii  ? 

Specific  clwracter. 

CarvdtMC,  Above,  a  sky  grey  :  below,  together  with  the  frontal 
zoDe,  white.  Brows,  ear-ooverts  and  mastachee,  blackish.  Shoolden, 
fal^e  wiDg,  and  coverts  next  them,  together  with  the  qoiUa  and  tip 
of  the  tail,  blackish.  Wings  and  tail  irregolarly  bat  largely  banded 
with  white,  and  both  white  for  the  most  part,  below.  Length  of  the 
bird  20  inches,  width  36,  weight  1  i  lbs. 

The  marks.  This  species  inhabits  the  Bengal  PresidoBcy,  yery 
generally,  being  always  found  on  the  wide  sandy  banks  of  the  larger 
rivers  during  the  cold  months  of  the  year.  It  migrates  to  Tibet  in  sam- 
mer,  and  passes  over  N^pal  on  its  way  to  and  fro.  Its  food  consists 
of  crabs  and  other  hard-shelled  fish.  Its  intestines  are  from  22 
to  25  inches  long,  with  two  caeca,  each  3^  inches,  placed  at  5  inches 
from  the  lower  end  of  the  gut.  The  stomach  is  a  strong  tntorating 
gizzard,  fitted  with  the  aid  of  gravel,  to  grind  the  hard  parts  of  the 
bird's  food. 

Manners  cannot  well  be  more  dissimilar  than  those  of  the  desert 
and  ripuary  Carvdnacs :  the  former  adhering  to  dry  arid  plains,  very 
much  like  the  Indian  Bustards'*^ ;  and  the  latter,  as  exclusively  to  the 
beds  of  rivers.  Whoever  will  refer  to  the  English  Ccvwb,  (Avea. 
III.  307,}  will  perceive  that  our  species  is  probably  not  unknown  to 
science.     Is  it  not  the  (Edicnemus  Magnirostris  of  Hardwicke  ? 

At  the  place  quoted,  two  other  allied  species  are  cited,  and  those 
three  may  constitute  the  new  genus  or  sub-genus  CarvdAacm,  distin« 
guished  from  (Edicnemus  by  totally  different  manners,  and  by  a  tmly 
cultirostral  bill. 

It  were  well,  indeed,  if  all  new  genera  rested  on  diversities  ao 
marked  as  these — ^the  manners  so  admirably  tallying  with  the  stmo- 
ture  of  that  grand  instrument  of  sustentation,  the  rostrum.  Our 
genus,  moreover,  appears  to  me  to  constitute  a  remarkable  and  dis- 
tinct link  of  connexion  between  the  Ardeida,  by  means  of  Myctmim 
and  the  Charadriadte  through  (Edicnemus,  And  it  would,  in  my 
judgment,  be  quite  as  consonant  to  nature  to  confound  (Jidii  mwm§ 
with  Charadrius,  as  Carvdnaca  (nobis)  with  (Edicnemus, 

The  only  consequence  of  Hardwicks's  species  proving  to  be  the 
same  with  ours,  ought  therefore  to  be — ^not  the  rejection  of  the  new 
genus,  but — ^the  merging  of  my  specific  name  of  Grtiea  in  his  of 
Magnirostris :  unless  indeed,  the  latter  term  be  not  held  to  have  lost 

*  It  it  frequently  called  by  ui  th^  Bastard  Floricaa. 
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its  significance  in  relation  to  a  genus  as  mnch  distinguished  for  the 
strength  and  size  of  the  bUl,  as  any  one  of  the  whole  order. 


3. — Indication  of  a  new  Genus  of  the  Falconidts, 

Falconing,  Vigors.     Genus  new.  -  Bdza,  nobis. 

Generic  character.  Bill  as  in  lerax,  but  somewhat  longer :  upper 
mandible,  with  two  sharp  teeth  on  either  side  the  hook,  directed  for- 
wards :  lower  mandible  with  three  or  four  smaller  ones,  on  each  side, 
correspondent  to  the  former.  Nares  transverse,  long,  and  linear, 
with  the  cere  behind  them  membranous  and  free  to  base  of  bill.  Legs 
and  feet  short  and  thick.  Tarsi  low,  half  plumed,  coarsely  reticulate. 
Toes  short,  cleft,  inner  fore  and  hind  somewhat  depressed  and  the 
latter  large.  Aeropodia  wholly  reticulate.  Talons  sub-equal,  acute, 
squared  below. 

Wings  long,  equal  to  tail :  3rd  quiU  longest. 

Type.     Bdza  Sydma,  nobis. 

In  addition  to  the  above  significant  particulars,  (some  of  which  may 
hereafter  be  omitted  in  the  generic  character,)  1  may  add  that  the 
orbits,  lore,  and  sides  of  the  cere  are  clad  in  soft,  composed  plumage ; 
that  the  cere  is  short  and  nude  above ;  that  the  bill  has  great  breadth 
and  depth  at  the  base,  corresponding  with  the  broad  flat  head  and 
large  eye  of  the  true  Falcons,  and,  both  of  which  distinguish  our  bird 
no  less  ;  that  the  first  and  second  quills  are  but  moderately  gradated*, 
and  all  three  pretty  sharply  emarginated  towards  their  tips,  though 
not  so  near  as  in  Falco  or  in  lerax ;  that  the  tail  is  of  medial  length 
and  square ;  that  the  tongue  is  bifid  ;  and  that,  lastly,  the  feeble  feet 
are  remarkable  for  the  sub-equality  of  the  toes  and  talons,  the  rough- 
ness and  levelness  of  the  soles,  and  the  size  and  depression  of  the 
thumbs.  The  complex  affinities  of  this  singular  genus  are  obviously 
with  Cymindis,  Harpagus  and  lerax.  It  is  more  nearly  allied  to  the 
last,  and  its  position  (in  Vigors'  arrangement  of  the  Falconidte)  clearly 
is  at  the  head  of  the  Falconina,  and  leading  from  the  genus  Gamp- 
sonix  to  the  genus  lerax.  It  differs  from  lerax  by  its  cymindian 
nares,  its  long  wings,  and  its  cleft  toes,  with  unbailed  and  depressed 
soles. 

Species  new.     Bdza  Sydma,  nobis. 

Black,  glossed  with  changeable  blue  or  green  :  the  belly  and  sides, 
rufous  white)  crossed  by  five  or  six  broad  bars  of  lake  tinged  ochreous 
red :  outer  web  of  the  secondaries,  the  same  hue-— of  the  tertials, 

*  Ist  is  If  inchei,  aod  the  2Dd  i  an  inch,  less  the  3rd :  the  rest  rapidly 
Call  off ;  and  the  primaries  exceed  the  tertiaries  by  nearly  three  inches.    The 
scapttlart  are  of  good  length. 
5  I 
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white  :  scapulara  and  long  coverts  nearest  them,  whitened  internally : 
a  hroad  white  gorget  on  the  hreast :  remiges  and  rectrices  plumbe- 
oas»  for  the  most  part»  on  the  lower  surface  :  legs  and  bill  plnmbe- 
oos :  talons  and  tip  of  the  bill,  black :  iris  brown :  a  long  slender 
drooping  crest  from  the  occiput :  13  inches  long  by  30  wide  and  7  to 
8  oz.  in  weight ;  bill,   ;  *  :  tarsus,  1  \  :  central  toe.  1 . 

Remarks.  These  birds  are  peculiar  to  the  great  forests  of  the 
lomtt  refiion,  so  far  as  I  yet  know.  The  sexes  are  alike  both  in  size 
and  colours  :  both  in  young  and  moulting  birds  the  leaden  colour  of 
the  legs  is  lost  in  fleshy  g^y — ^that  of  the  bill,  in  dusky  grey ;  and 
the  powerful  complex  dentation  of  the  bill,  (both  mandibles)  ia  in  the 
juniors  only  traceable  as  a  festoon  upon  the  upper  mandible. 


4. — Indtcation  of  a  new  Genus  of  the  Picida,  with  description  of  the  type, 
A  new  species,  also,  of  two  new  species  of  the  Genms  Sitta. 
YuNXiNJK,  Swainson.    Genus  new ;  Sasia,  nobis.    Sasya  of  Nipal. 
Generic  character. 

Bill  equal  to  the  head,  conico-compressed,  pointed  and  entire :  the 
base  furnished  with  tufts  of  hair  as  in  Bucco, 

Nares  round,  basal,  lateral,  remote,  and  concealed.     Tail  short, 
soft  and   square ;  wings  equal .  to  the  tail,  full,  soft,  first  quill  sub- 
bastard,  5  and  6,  longest  and  equal ;  tertials  sub-^equal  to  primaries. 
Feet  three«toed,  hind  toe  stoutest,  sub-equal  in  length  to  outer 
fore  ;  inner  fore  connected  to  first  joint.     Nails  somewhat  straight- 
ened and  obtuse. 
Tongue  as  in  Picus, 
Type,  Sasia  ochracea,  nobis. 
Species  new.     Ochracea  ,*  Ochreous  red  Sasia. 
Form.     It  has  been  described  above.     In  further  illustration  of  it 
we  may,  however,  add  that  this  singular  bird  has  a  close  relationship 
with  our  Vivia,  from  which  it  differs  by  its  rather  longer  9,nd perfectly 
tmangulated  bill ;  by  its  shorter,  even  tail ;  by  the  Bticco- like  tufts 
of  its  bill ;  and,  above  all,  by  its  three-toed  feet,  the  nails  of  which 
have  hardly  any  of  the  scansorial  falcation  and  acuteness.     Its  orbits 
are  nude,  and  it  has  a  transverse  corneous  opercule  before  the  eye. 

Colour  and  Size.  Subochreous  red,  with  greenish  yellow  cap  and 
wings  ;  a  white  streak  from  behind  each  eye ;  and  jet  black  unmark- 
ed tail. 

Wings,  internally,  dusky ;  on  their  lower  surface  towards  the  bases 
of  the  quills,  as  well  as  the  lining  of  the  wings,  buff.  Legs  fleshy 
yellow  :  bill  plumbeous  with  a  dusky  ridge  :  orbitar  skin  plumbeous : 
iris  brown  :  size  very  minute,  3^  inches  by  7,  and  ^  oz.  in  weight ; 
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tarsus  }  {  :  anted  outer  toe  ^,  :  its  nail  /«  :    sexes  alike :  Habitat, 
forests  of  lower  region. 

Remarks.  On  a  recent  occasion  I  quoted  Vwia  Nipalenns,  (noliis) 
as  the  smallest  of  the  family*.  The  above  singular  bird  is  still 
smaller,  and  both  by  its  extraordinary  form,  and  by  its  diroinatiTe  size, 
confirms  the  assertion  then  hazarded,  that  the  vast  forests  of  Nipal 
yield  to  none  in  the  world  in  the  number  and  variety  of  the  Wood- 
pecker tribe. 


CsaTHiADA.  Genus  Sitta  auctorum.  Species  new ;  CoraiHna, 
coral-billed  Sitta,  nobis. 

Form,  as  in  Castaneoveittrisf,  but  considerably  smaller  in  size. 
Above,  soft  sub -cerulean  blue,  tinged  with  lilac  on  the  cap  :  below, 
sordid  greyish  :  chin  white :  forehead  black  :  great  quills  and  lateral- 
rectrices,  blackish  ;  the  latter,  white-tipped  :  legs  plumbeous  grey  :  bill 
intense  coral  red  ;  iris  straw  yellow  :  4f  inches  long  by  8^  wide,  and 
^  oz.  in  weight :  sexes  alike.     Habitat,  central  and  northern  regions. 

Species  2nd,  Sipalensis,  nobis. 

Above,  saturate  blue,  darker  than  in  CoMtaneovemtrii  and  with  a 
purplish  tinge ;  below,  mfescent  deepening  as  you  descend  the  body, 
and  showing  full  rusty  on  the  lower  flanks,  vent,  and  inferior  tail 
coverts :  from  the  nostrils  through  the  eyes  to  the  shoulders,  a  black 
band :  quills  and  lateral  tail  feathers,  blackish  :  a  white  spot  at  the 
base  of  the  two  central  rectriees  ;  and  the  lateral  ones  blanched  to- 
wards their  tips :  legs  fleshy  grey :  bill  dusky  blue,  changing  to 
fleshy  grey  towards  the  base :  iris  dark  brown  :  sexes  alike  :  size  of 
the  precedent,  and  habitat  the  same. 


5. — New  species  of  Hirundimda. 

Ctpsblus.     Chatura, 

Species  1st.  Nudipes,  nobis. 

Form  and  size.  Bill  typically  cypseline  with  large  vertical  nares, 
wings  exceedingly  firm  and  long;  1st  quiU  longest,  more  than  two 
inches  beyond  the  tail:  tail  shortish,  quadrate,  longer  than  the 
coverts,  composed  of  ten  very  firm  square-pointed  feathers,  the  rigid 
straight  shafts  of  which  are  produced  into  naked  acute  spines.  Tarsi 
longer  than  any  toe,  nude,  smooth.     Toes  longer  and  more  unequal 

*  A  mistake,  I  find :  for  Pieus  Minutut  it  but  3i  inches  long,  or,  precisely 
the  size  of  our  present  subject. 

t  Also  a  Nipalese    species  :  and  these  hills  have  therefore  afforded  thre« 
species  to  a  genns  previously  limited  to  ont-^or,  at  most,  two,  if  Feetoruiie 
prove  to  be  distinct. 
5  1   2 
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than  in  Cypgelus,  with  the  hind   one  distinctly  Tenatile.       Talon» 
Btrong  and  scansorial ;  8^  inches  from  tip  of  bill  to  tip  of  tail,  and  20 
inches  between  the  wings.     Weight  4^  oz.  Tarsos  H,  central  toe  /i. 
Ck>k>ur,  head  as  far  as  the  eyes   and  ears  (inclusive),  dorsal  neck, 
sides,  rump,  upper  tail  coverts,  wings  and  tail,  dusky-black  with  a 
changeable  blue  or  green  gloss  :  chin,  throat,  and  most  part  of  the 
neck  ih  front,  confluently  white  :  bottom  of  the  neck,  on  the  anteal 
surface,  breast,   and   body  below,  sooty  brown :  vent,   inferior  tail- 
coverts,  and  a  lateral  stripe  from  the  thighs,   backwards  to  them, 
white,  more   or  less  picked  out  with  blue  glossed  black :  back  and 
scapulars,   whitey-brown :   inner  web   of    the  last  tertiaries,   pore 
white  :  legs  purpurescent  dusky  :  bill  black  :  iris  dark-brown  :  sexes 
alike.  Theyoimg  want  the  blue  or  green  gloss  of  maturity :  the  (dear 
whitey-brown  of  the  back  and  pure  sooty  brown  of  the  belly  are  in 
them  blended  into  an  uniform  dusky  hue ;  and  their  throat  is  of  a  very 
sordid  white. 

Remark.  This  singular  species,  by  the  structure  of  its  feet,  opens 
a  passage  from  Hirundo  to  Cypselus.  Though  variously  allied  to  PeUs^ 
gia,  Acuta»  Caudacuta,  and  Gigantea,  it  exhibits,  I  believe,  a  distinct 
type  of  form — ^being  certainly  not  a  Chmtwra  as  deOned  by  Stxvbks. 
nor  a  Cyp9du8  of  Illiobr  ;  far  less  a  swallow.  It  climbs  with  great 
power  aided  equally  by  its  talons  and  its  tail.  Its  habitat  is  the 
northern  region,  whence  it  sometimes  wanders  into  the  mountains  of 
the  central,  avoiding  however  the  open  and  level  country.  I  have 
set  it  down  in  my  note  book  as  the  type  of  a  new  genus,  called  /ft- 
rund^apus. 

Species  2nd.     Cgpselus  Nipalensis,  nobis. 

Sooty  black,  glossed  with  green  :  chin,  throat,  and  top  of  the  neck 
in  front,  confluently  white :  a  white  bar  across  the  rump  :  talons  and 
bill,  black :  iris  brown :  nude  part  of  toes,  dusky-grey.  Size  small ; 
5^  by  12}  inches ;  and  barely  one  oz.  in  weight :  sexes  alike :  struc- 
ture typical :  tail,  short  and  even. 

Remark.  This  is  the  common  Swift  of  the  central  region,  where  it 
remains  all  the  year,  building  under  thatched  roofs,  and  againat  the 
beams  of  flat  roofs.     It  lays  two  white  eggs  and  breeds  repeatedly. 


Genus  Hirundo.    Species  1st.     Nipalensis,  nobis. 

Cap,  back,  scapulars  and  wing-coverts,  l^rilliant  deep  blue :  quills, 
tail  feathers,  and  the  longer  tail  coverts  above  and  below,  dusky :  a 
narrow  frontal  zone,  cheeks,  neck,  and  body  below,  as  well  as  the 
rump  and  lesser  tail  coverts  above,  rusty ;  paler  and  striped  with 
narrow  lines  of  dusky  hue  on  the  whole  abdominal  surface  :  dona) 
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neck,  more  or  less  blotched  with  blue ;  rump,  immaculate  :  bill, 
black :  iris,  dull  brown  :  legs,  fleshy-grey ;  sexes  exactly  alike  :  struc- 
ture typical :  tail  long  and  deeply  forked  :  size  of  H.  Rustica, 

Remark.  This  is  the  common  Swallow  of  the  central  region,  a 
household  creature  remaining  with  us  for  seven  or  eight  months  of 
the  year. 

Species  2nd.     Rupicola,  nobis. 

Earthy  grey  brown :  below,  from  the  chin  to  the  vent  (exclusively), 
rufescent  white :  legs  fleshy  grey :  bill  black :  iris  brown  :  sexes 
alike:  larger  than  the  last,  6^  by  14^  inches,  and  weight  1^  oz.  : 
structure  typical:  wings  exceeding  the  short  and  subfurcate  tail. 
Habitat,  the  central  and  northern  regions  :  not  mig^tory  :  adheres  to 
the  mountains,  preferring  rocky  situations. 

N.  B.  The  remaining  Hirundine  birds  of  N^al  are  Hirundo  Rus- 
tica  and  the  Sand-Martin  ;  both  of  which,  but  especially  the  latter, 
are  common. 

IV. — Description  of  the  Shell  and  Animal  of  Nematura,  a  new  Genus 
of  Molhtsca,  inhabiting  situations  subject  to  alternations  of  fresh  and 
brackish  water.     By  W.  H.  Bbnson,  Esq.  B.  C.  S. 

Animal. — Caput  tentacufis  duobus  setaceis  oculis  postic^  prope  bases 
tentaculorum  sessilibus  ;    proboscide  elong^tft,  cylindraceft,  extensili. 

Pes  ovato-oblongus,  medio  ventricosns,  postic^  angustatus,  acumi- 
natus,  processu  brevi  filiforroi  subito  desinens  ;  antic^  expansus,  medio 
profundi  emarginatus;  al&  utroque  latere  porrect&  lat^  angustati, 
acuminatum. 

TestA  ovatA.  ventricosA,  k  latere  compressA,  ultimo  anfractu  insuper 
aperturam  angulato,  deflexo.  AperturA  integrA  constrict^,  orbiculari, 
supri  vix  angulatft ;  peritremate  acuto  leviter  intus  incrassato.  Oper- 
culo  tenui  in  spiram  planam  convoluto. 

The  snout  is  capable  of  great  extension,  and  the  animal  is  able  to 
lick  the  summit  of  the  shell  with  its  extremity,  which  is  armed  with- 
in the  mouth  with  a  pair  .of  strong  vertical  jaws,  each  apparently 
consisting  of  two  pieces  :  these  are  constantly  in  motion  in  a  verti- 
cal direction.  The  centre  of  the  foot  has  a  rounded  peltate  appear- 
ance, occasioned  by  the  adaptation  of  its  form  to  that  of  the  opercu- 
lum, which  is  visible  through  the  transparent  foot  when  viewed  on 
the  under  side.  The  singpilar  short  filiform  process  attached  to  the 
extremity  of  the  foot  appears  to  be  the  termination  of  a  nerve  or 
minute  canal,  which  is  seen  extending  directly  up  the  centre  of  the 
foot  until  it  is  lost  under  the  operculum.  The  excrement  is  voided 
from  the  right  side  of  the  animal. 
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The  shell  is  compressed  laterally  in  a  direction  parallel  to  the 
axis  and  to  the  plane  of  the  aperture,  as  in  tcarabus,  hut  the  pro- 
minent edges  are  rounded,  and  the  former  lips  do  not  leave  a  ridge 
or  keel  at  each  semi- turn  as  in  that  genus.  The  sudden  deflexion  of 
the  last  whorl  ahove  the  aperture,  and  the  consequent  depression  and 
constriction  of  the  aperture  is  a  singular  feature  in  the  shell,  and,  in 
conjunction  with  its  compressed  form,  led  to  my  pronouncing  the 
species  to  be  a  type  of  a  distinct  genus  before  I  became  acquainted 
with  the  animal  or  the  operculum. 

The  first  specimens  which  I  saw,  were  shewn  to  me  by  Mr.  Cba- 
caoFT,  who  found  them  destitute  of  inhabitant  or  operculum  in  the 
Sunderbans  east  of  the  Jahuna  river.  He  was  unable  to  state  whether 
they  were  land  or  water  shells.  Their  occurrence  in  the  delta  of 
the  Ganges  so  near  to  Calcutta,  spurred  me  to  diligence  in  the  search 
after  the  species,  and,  about  a  couple  of  months  subsequently,  I 
discovered  it  alive  between  high  and  low  water  mark  in  pools,  and 
on  wet  mud  recently  left  by  the  tide  in  the  river  Hoogkly,  immediate- 
ly opposite  to  the  Esplanade.  Here  they  were  accompanied  by 
Melania  lirata*  and  Melania  pyrmnie*^  Dr.  PaAasoN  subsequentiy 
found  them  in  the  mud  deposited  by  the  aqueduct  which  passes  in 
front  of  the  Town  Hall.  Here  we  found  them  accompanied  by  assi- 
minia  fasciata,  and  by  small  specimens  of  novaculina  gangetica.  I 
also  took  specimens  attached  to  a  floating  bamboo  in  the  Salt-water 
Lake  in  company  with  Neritina  depretsa. 

Though  found  between  high  and  low  water  mark  like  assiminia 
fasciata,  nematura  does  not  otherwise  resemble  it  in  its  habits,  as  it 
never  attempts  to  creep  out  of  the  water  in  which  it  is  placed,  but 
ascending  to  the  surface  swims  with  the  foot  reversed  in  the  same 
manner  as  fymnaa,  planorbis,  pahtdina,  and  the  smaller  mei&mia  use 
to  do. 

I  have  named  the  species  on  which  the  genus  is  founded 

Nematura\  Delta.  Testft  ovato*conidi,  k  lateribus  tumidi,  lote- 
scente,  ultimo  anfractu  ventricoso,  majori  omnibus  obliqu^  minntd 
striatis;  spirft  brevi;  apioe  acuto;  umbilico  evanescente.  Lcmg. 
0.25  poll. 

*  Melania  lirata,  described  as  species  D,  and  melania  pframii  as  species  B, 
in  Oleaningt  in  Science,  vol.  ii.  p.  22.  Species  A  of  tbat  paper,  I  have  else- 
where more  fully  described  as  Af.  variabiUaf  and  I  have  named  speciea  C 
M.  elegana. 

t  LAMAftCK  has  a  genas  of  Insects  named  Nemoura  from  rq^  filom  and  ^jpA 
canda;  but  as  he  neglected  the  rules  of  composition  the  appellation  of  the 
present  genus,  while  it  expresses  a  singular  feature  in  the  animal,  will  ran  no 
risk  of  being  confounded  with  that  of  the  eminent  natarallst. 
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V. — Note  on  the  Genus  Pterocyclos  of  Mr,  Bbnson  and  Spiraculum  of 
Mr,  Pbaabon.     By  Dr,  William  Blano. 


On  the  27th  of  May  laat,  I  waa  fortunate  enough  to  fall  in  with 
a  shell  of  this  genus,  on  the  islet  of  Susson,  one  of  the  Boontin  group, 
opposite  to   the   peak   of   Q^eda,    and    in    sight    of  Pulo^Pinang, 
Although  the  general  description  of  my  specimen  answers  to  those 
above-mentioned,  yet  in  some  particulars  it   differs  from  both.     The 
mouth  is  cifcular,  its  upper  half  marked  inside  by  a  double  slightly 
raised  line,  from  whence  the  pterygoid  process  is  sent  off  which 
overhangs  and  forms  the  sinus,  but  the  inside  edge  of  this  process 
does  not  touch  the  penultimate  whorl  as  in  Mr.  Benson's  sheU,  and 
it  certainly  differs  from  those  of  Mr.  Pbarson.     In^  the  specimen  of 
'  Pulo-Susson,  the  sinus  is  ^^  of  an  inch  from  the  rings  above-men- 
tioned to  the  outside  %rch,  and  from  this  arch  to  the  extremity  of 
the  wing  which  overhangs  and  forms  the  sinus  is  ,*,  th  of  an  inch ; 
the  wing  in  breadth  is  75  th,  mouth  thickened,  which  thickening  is 
carried  on  to  strengthen  the  wing  on  its  upper  part.     Shell  one 
inch  in  diameter,  with  dark  orange  zig-zag  lines  across  the  whorls, 
and  a  band  of  a  darker  colour  running  longitudinally  on  the  centre 
of  the  last  whorl.     Animal  recently  dead,  but  in  a  state  of  decay,  so 
that  nothing  could  be  made  out  of  it. 

As  one  drawing  is  worth  many  descriptions,  I  have  cut  a  leaf  out 
of  my  book,  having  two  figures  of  the  natural  size  of  the  shell  in 
question.  No.  1,  for  your  inspection  ;  and,  to  assist  in  elucidating  the 
history  of  this  genus  of  beautiful  shells,  I  have  added  another  figure. 
No.  2,  found  at  Trincomalee, 

This  shell  has  a  small  pterygoid  process  bending  down,  and  in 
contact  with  the  penultimate  whorl,  extending  ^th  of  an  inch  in 
front  of  the  circular  mouth,  but  no  vestige  of  tube  or  sinus  obtains 
in  this  specimen ;  lip  thickened  and  reflected  ;  the  shell  having  all  the 
appearance  of  maturity ;  diameter  /,  th  of  an  inch  ;  operculum  convex, 
homy- formed,  of  circular  layers. 

Note  on  Dr.  Bland's  Paper. 

The  Susson  species  appears,  from  the  drawing  forwarded  with  the 
description,  to  belong  to  the  typical  group  of  Pterocyclos,  which 
includes  P.  parvus  and  rupestris,  and  to  be  intermediate  between  the 
latter  species  and  hispidus,  to  the  last  of  which  it  exhibits  an  approach 
in  the  irreg^ar  aperture  and  dilated  and  thickened  wing  ;  but  in  the 
absence  of  a  specimen  for  comparison,  no  specific  character  can  be 
assigned  with  safety. 
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The  IVincomalee  shell  is  interesting  as  an  arborant  form,  indicatifi[|^ 
the  passage  to  Cyclostoma,  which  it  approaches  through  the  alate 
species,  C.  petiocrianum  of  Ghat.  It  appears  to  possess  the  convex 
operculum  composed  of  spirally  concentric  and  exserted  laminae  which 
characterizes  the  typical  species  of  pterocyclos.  This  character  seems 
to  be  gradually  developed  in  the  opercula  of  the  Cyclostomadds  as  the 
umbilicus  widens,  and  the  shell  becomes  more  discoid  ;  varying  from 
the  flat  operculum  of  C.  elegana  through  that  of  C  mvolvulus,  where 
the  edges  of  the  laminae  are  partially  disengaged,  and  that  of  C.  ter- 
mistriatum,  which  is  thickened  and  shews  a  strong  spiral  keel,  to  the 
convex  and  spirally  laminar  structure  of  the  pterocycloid  group. 

The  species  of  Cyclostoma  from  Neemuch,  described  by  Lieutenant 
HuTTOK  as  No.  26,  in  page  520,  vol.  iii.  J.  A.  S.  I  have  ascertained 
by  a  comparison  of  specimens  to  be  C.  'senMtriatum  of  SowBaar, 
whose  examples  were  procured  from  Foona. 

Query.  May  not  the  impression  of  a  supposed  species  of  Cirm 
noticed  in  Dr.  Ward's  paper  on  the  geology  of  the  Elephant  Rock 
in  the  Queda  country,  printed  in  the  second  part  Trans.  Phys.  Class, 
p.  166,  be  that  of  one  of  Dr.  Blakd's  species  of  P/erocyc/o^  from 
PulO'Susson  ?     A  reference  to  the  specimen  No.  4  will  decide. 

» 

VI. — Note  on  the  Nautical  Instruments  of  the   Arabs,'   By  Jambs 

pRiNSBp,  Sec, 

Since  the  arrival  of  the  Arab  vessels  which  annually  frequent  the 
port  of  Calcutta,  I  have  made  diligent  inquiries  concerning  the  in- 
strument in  use  among  them  for  the  measurement  of  the  latitude,  in 
hopes  of  elucidating  thereby  the  Baron  Von  Hammkr's  translation  of 
the  "  Mohit"  (see  p.  442).  I  have  been  hitherto  unsuccessful,  the  Eng- 
lish quadrant  or  sextant  having  generally  superseded  the  more  ancient 
and  clumsy  apparatus.  One  Muallim,  however,  seemed  to  recognize  the 
instrument  perfectly  by  my  description,  though  he  could  not  explain  its 
construction ;  and  promised  to  bring  me  one  on  his  next  voyage :— he 
stretched  out  his  arms,  when  I  inquired  about  the  issabah  division^ 
and  placing  his  fingers  together  horizontally,  counted  with  them  the 
height  of  the  polar  star,  just  as  I  guessed  must  have  been  the  early  and 
rude  method  of  the  Arab  navigators. 

At  length  in  a  vessel  from  the  MakUve  islands  I  met  with  an  in- 
telligenf  navigator  who  brought  me  the  primitive  instruments  with 
which  he  was  accustomed  to  work  his  way  to  Calcutta, — and  as  I  do 
not  think  they  are  generally  known,  while  it  is  certain  they  are  of 
Arabic  origin,  I  hasten  to  describe  them  as  lithographed  in  Plate 
XLVIII. 
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Fig,  1 .  18  the  JLii  kmadil^  an  instrument  for  taking  the  altitude  of 

the  polar  and  circumpolar  stars*,  in  its  most  elementary  shape. 

It  consists  of  a  small  parallelogram  of  horn  (about  two  inches  by 
one)  with  a  string  (or  a  couple  of  strings,  in  some  instances),  inserted 
in  the  centre.  On  the  string  are  nine  knots.  To  use  the  instrument 
for  taking  the  height  of  poktris,  the  string  is  held  between  the  teeth, 
with  the  horn  at  such  a  distance  from  the  eye,  that  while  the  lower 
edge  seems  to  touch  the  oceanic  horizon,  the  upper  edge  just  meets 
the  star :  the  division  or  knot  is  then  read  off  as  the  required  latitude. 

The  mode  of  marking  off  these  knots  is  curious.  Five  times  the 
length  of  the  horn  is  first  taken,  as  unity,  and  divided  into  twelve 
parts:  then  at  the  distance  of  six  of  these  parts  from  the  horn, 
the  first'  knot  is  made  which  is  called  "  12."  Again  the  unit 
is  divided  into  eleven  parts,  and  six  of  these  being  measured  on  the 
string  from  the  horn  as  before,  the  second  knot  is  tied  and  denominat. 
ed  "  11."  The  unit  is  thus,  successively  divided  into  10,  9,  8,  7,  and 
6  parts,  when  the  knot  tied  will  of  course  exactly  meet  the  original 
point  of  five  diameters  :  this  point  is  numbered  "  6."  Beyond  it  one 
diameter  of  the  horn  is  laid  off  for  the  ''5"  division,  and  one  and  a 
half  again  beyond  that  for  the  "  4"  division,  which  usually  terminates 
the  scale. 

'  It  is  easy  to  determine  by  calculation  the  value  of  these  several 
divisions,  measured  from  the  centre  of  the  horn  or  diameter  b  d,  and 
at  right  angles  to  it.  They  represent  the  tangents  of  the  angle  c  b  a, 
to  radius  b  c,  or  cotangents  to  the  complementary  angle  e  b  a  :  but  eba 
is  equal  tob  ac,  which  is  half  of  tf  a  b,  therefore  the  divisions  represent 
cotangents  of  half  the  angle  of  observation.  To  judge  then  of  their 
actual  value,  expressed  in  altitude,  we  have  but  to  convert  their  nu- 
merical ratio  to  radius,  by  a  table  of  natural  cotangents,  into  degrees 
and  minutes ;  and  to  take  the  double  as  the  latitude  in  each  case  :  thus, 
the  horn  being  equal  to  double  radius  b  c,  we  have 

Diff. 
Tbe  trit  division,  No.  12  =  2  X  5  -=-  12  X  6  «  5.00  -»   22»38'    ,.  .^, 
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It  will  be  seen  by  the  last  column  that  the  harmonic  progression 
of  the  divisions  obtained  by  this  simple  rule,  agrees  very  closely  with 
*  The  man  assured  me  it  was  for  taking  the  longitude,  and  promised  to  come 
one  night  and  nie  it  in  my  presenee,  bat  failed. 
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equable  increments  of  the  angle  of  elevation,  falling  somewhat  short  of 
two  degrees  for  each  division.  Further  the  highest  number*  12,  gives 
nearly  the  latitude  of  Calcutta,  or  22^  38^  the  most  northerly  latitude 
for  which  the  Maldive  navigators  have  any  occasion ;  while  the  lowes^ 
mark,  4,  gives  the  latitude  (nearly)  of  the  southern  point  of  Ceylam,  or 
the  average  of  the  Maldive  islands. 

It  is  a  circumstance  worth  noting,  that  if  the  unit  had  been  aasomed 
at  6  diameters  instead  of  5,  there  would  have  been  obtained  a  series 
of  divisions  almost  identical  with  the  issabah  of  1^  36'  used  by  the 
vigators  of  the  fifteenth  century*  according  to  the  Mohit.  The 
may  also  be  extended  both  ways  without  very  much  deviatiiig  from 
the  same  progression :  thus,  commencing  with 


12  X  ^  -£-  16  =  4.50  CoUng.  of  half  angle. 
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In  this  manner  a  string,  or  a  staff,  may  be  marked  off  into  tangen- 
tial divisions,  equivalent  to  the  issabah,  from  zero  or  sixteen  issobak, 
or  up  to  an  altitude  of  25  degrees,  within  a  limit  of  error  by  no 
means  appreciable  to  the  Arab  nakhoda,  and  hardly  of  consequence 
to  the  refined  navigator  of  modem  times.  Whether  the  practical  rule 
thus  developed*  was  or  was  not  resorted  to,  it  is  very  plain  that  it 
might  have  been  so  adapted ;  and  all  the  latitudes  in  Sidi's  work 
.might  have  been  worked  thereby ;  and  the  lower  series  of  divisions 
might  be  nothing  more  than  the  same  divisions  numbered  inversdy 
on  the  lower  side  of  the  square  staff,  as  will  presently  be  noticed. 

Fig.  2,  the  bilisty\  is  an  evident  improvement  upon  the  original  cord; 
a  square  rod  of  ebony  being  substituted  for  the  stretching  cord,  and  the 
radius  being  made  to  slide  thereon  at  right  angles.  There  is  economy  of 
space  also, — the  four  sides  of  the  wooden  rod  admitting  of  four  series 
of  divisions,  adapted  to  four  sliders  of  different  sizes,  so  as  to  increase 
the  scale  without  lengthening  the  rod  inconveniently.  Still  the  string 

•  See  page  445.      -j-  ^^^Ub 
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has  the  advantage  in  point  of  portability.  The  rules  for  dividing  the 
wooden  bar  are  the  same  as  for  the  string,  but  the  marks  must  be  laid 
off  invertedly,  beginning  at  the  eye  end,  which  is  in  this  the  fixed 
point. 

Fig.  3  is  an  instrument  still  used  by  the  Arabs  for  taking  the  sun's 
altitude.  It  is  exactly  the  same  in  principle  as  the  above,  but  to 
obviate  the  inconvenience  of  looking  at  the  sun,  the  eye  is  directed  to 
the  opposite  point  of  the  horizon,  from  the  lower  end  of  the  cross  bar, 
while  it  brings  the  solar  shadow  of  the  upper  end  of  the  same  to  meet 
the  horizon  by  adjusting  the  slider  d  to  or  fro  on  the  divided  arm. 
The  mode  of  dividing  this  arm,  as  performed  in  my  presence  by  the 
mualUm,  or  pilot,  is  represented  in  the  plate ;  but  it  is  obviously  incor- 
rect. A  space  ceiB  laid  off  equal  to  radius  a  c ;  from  e  a  perpendi- 
cular e  /  is  raised,  and  with  the  same  radius  a  quadrant  ^  ^  is  drawn* 
which  is  divided  into  eighteen  equal  portions  (of  five  degrees  each)  ; 
through  these  points  are  drawn  radii  to  meet  the  tangential  line ; 
and  the  subdivision  into  simple  degrees,  and  sixths,  is  either  done 
by  the  eye,  or  by  a  continuation  of  the  same  rule.  It  will  be  seen 
on  inspection  of  the  figure,  that  as  the  angle  gfdh  equal  to  the  sum 
of  the  angles/  </  b  and  b  d  e,  while  b  d  e  h  equal  to  half  the  angle  of 
observation,  angle  g/dchn  only  be  equal  to  angle  of  observation  when 
fd  b  and  b  dcsre  equal,  and  that  the  90^  point  is  therefore  the  only 
true  one  on  the  scale  of  divisions.  The  true  mode  of  division  is,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  string,  to  describe  a  quadrant  from  centre  b,  and  to  draw  radii 
through  each  semi- degree  of  the  arc  from  45^  downward,  because  the 
angle  of  observation  a  tf  6  is,  as  before,  equal  to  twice  the  angle/  6  d, 
of  which  cd(cO,  c  10,  c  20,  c  30,  &c.)  are  respectively  cotangents. 

To  ascertain  whether  the  fault  lay  with  my  Arab  informant,  or 
with  the  instrument,  I  compared  the  actual  divisions  on  the  latter 
with  a  scale  of  cotangents,  and  found  the  following  results,  calling 
the  radius  a  c  =  \  .00. 
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It  is  evident  from  this  comparison,  that  the  instrument  was  divided  on 
correct  principles,  and  that  the  mna/Zim  had  ventured  upon  an  explana- 
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tion  without  duly  qualifying  himself  by  coneulting  his  books.  It  is  slao 
clear  that  the  same  set  of  divisions  may  be  made  to  serve  for  nig^t 
observations  by  placing  the  eye  at  d :  but  as  they  only  embrace  alti- 
tudes exceeding  40  degrees,  the  instrument  would  not  be  applicable  to 
the  polar  star  in  equatorial  latitudes. 

In  conversing  with  the  same  nmalUm  on  the  track  taken  in  different 
monsoons,  I  remarked  that  he  always  talked  of  sailing  upon  different 
stars,  in  lieu  of  different  points  of  the  compass,  as  we  should  express 
ourselves.  It  immediately  occurred  to  me,  that  this  might  explain  some 
of  the  obscurities  of  the  Mohit,  where,  for  instance,  that  work  directs 
the  polar  altitude  to  be  found  7^  inches  at  the  "  setting  of  Aquiia  ;**  it 
might  mean  that  the  ship  should  steer  upon  the  setting  point  of  Aquila, 
until  the  pole  should  be  depressed  or  raised  to  the  altitude  indicated. 

I  endeavoured  therefore  to  procure  an  Arabic  compass,  but  not  one 
could  be  met  with  in  all  the  vessels — at  length  my  friend  Stbd  Hoasm 
SiDi  found  a  drawing  of  it  in  one  of  the  practical  works  on  navigation, 
(the  mdjid  kitdb*)  in  possession  of  a  nakkoda,  and  without  ceremony  tore 
out  the  leaf  to  shew  it  to  me,  as  the  captain  was  afraid  of  parting 
with  the  volume,  without  which  doubtless  he  would  have  been  greatly 
at  a  loss  on  his  return  voyage.  I  immediately  made  a  lithograph 
drawing  of  it  (fig.  5)  exactly  as  I  found  it,  with  the  circle  of  £^lish 
numbers,  shewing  it  to  have  been  copied  from  a  European  card,  around 
which  the  names  by  which  the  Arabs  "  box  the  compass,"  had  been 
entered  as  more  conformable  to  their  own  practice. 

These  names  would  seem  to  point  to  a  time  anterior  to  the  inven- 
tion of  the  magnetic  compass,  when  indeed  the  only  way  of  ascertain- 
ing the  relative  position  of  a  ship  at  night  in  the  broad  ocean  was  by 
observing  the  points  of  the  horizon  where  prominent  stars  rose  and 
set.  The  system  could  only  have  been  adapted  to  intertropical  navi- 
gation, wherein  no  very  great  variation  occurs  in  these  azimuths,  and 
it  is  necessarily  but  an  approximation  to  truth,  as  hardly  any  of  the 
prominent  stars  selected  rise  or  set  at  the  precise  azimuth  named  from 
them.  By  the  positions  assigned  to  some  of  the  southern  stare,  We 
must  suppose  that  it  was  framed  rather  to  suit  places  northward  of  the 
equator ;  but  in  drawing  out  the  following  comparative  view,  I  have 
thought  it  preferable  to  enter  the  azimuth  of  each  star  on  an  equate* 
rial  projection,  when  of  course  the  azimuth  is  equal  to  the  polar  dis- 
tance, and  the  compass  card  thus  affords  to  the  Arab  nakkoda  a  rude 

«  u^U^d^U*  ^^9  ^*  ™y  Msldife  friend  facetiously  expressed  it,  the  **  /sAa 

HamiUfm  kitdb*^  of  the  Arabs.  It  would  be  a  work  of  great  utility  to  priat  aa 
edition  of  this  volume,  with  emendations  and  additions  suited  to  the  people,  who 
depend  upon  it  as  we  do  on  our  Greenwich  Ephemeris  I 
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table  of  N.  P.  D.  by  whicb  be  may,  if  he  please,  take  hia  latitude,  with 
the  simple  instrumeDts  above  described. 

The  card  may  be  divided  into  two  great  portions,  the  eastern  and 
western,  in  which  the  same  names  of  stars  occur  in  a  direct  and  inverse 
order— on  the  east  with  the  prefix  JJlx^  mutald,  or  "  rising  place  of;" 


on  the  west  with  that  of  w^jJU  maghib,  "  setting  place  of:"  the  north- 
eastern quarter  has  written  on  its  circumference, 

a.;I  •  J^t,  ^Jj  (^yJI  JU^  ,>k-  jUxJIvJ^  *\J\^ 

'*  From  the  north  towards  the  east,   Mutaldl  Shim6H,^{tht  north '$at(em 
quarter,) — latitude  inoreaalDg,  longitude  increasing.*' 
The  south-eastern  in  like  manner  has  the  words  : 

'*  From  the  eati  towards  the  oouth,  Mutaldi  JanM,  (or  the  touih^oasiem 
quarter,)  the  latitude  diminishes,  longitude  increases." 
The  north-western : 

"  From  the  we9t  to  the  north,   the  north'We§ttm  quarter,  Maghibi  ShimdU, 
latitude  increasing,  longitude  decreasing.*' 
The  south-western : 

**  From  the  9outh  towards  the  woit,  Maghibi  JanM,  the  oouth'Wettom 
quarter ;  longitude  decreases  and  latitude  decreases  ;^-wben  you  are  to  the 
north  of  the  line." 

The  final  words,  when  yon  «re  to  the  north  of  the  line,  apply  equally 
to  the  remarks  on  all  four  quadrants  ;  for  example,  when  you  sail  on 
any  point  of  the  compass  between  north  and  west,  you  increase 
^our  latitude  and  longitude — and  so  forth. 

The  north  point,  or  pole,  is  called,  as  in  Sid(  Ali's  work  %  V'  jdh,  a 
word  not  to  be  found  with  this  acceptation  in  our  dictionaries ;  nor 

^  ^nwtf  ^h,  generally  confined  to  the  south  pole,  but  rather  the 

contrary.  ^UXf  matld,  the  rising  place,  and  wAa^  maghib,  the 
setting  place  (to  wit,  of  the  sun)  are  the  terms  used  for  the  east  and 
west  cardinal  points.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  enumerate  one  series  of 
the  intermediate  stars  in  the  order  of  their  occurrence  on  the  card. 

1.  N.  by  W.  !!•  16'.  jS;iw4*^,  the  setting  point  of  farqad, 
the  calf;  one  of  the  two  stars  known  by  the  name  oifarqadmn,  {$  et 
7  urse  minoris.)  if  approaches  nearest  to  the  required  north  polar 
distance. 
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2.  N.  N.  W.  22^  30'.  ^jftjUwH^*  the  setting  of  ndsA,  the 
bier.  This  constellation  comprises  the  four  stars  of  the  belly,  both 
of  the  small  and  the  gpreat  bear,  but  generally  and  in  the  present 
instance,  the  name  applies  to  the  latter,  of  which,  however,  the  posi- 
tion is  nearer  30  degrees  than  22^  in  azimuth. 

3.  N.  by  N.  30"*  45'.  ^^L^.'^i^,  the  setting  of  lui^eil.the  she- 
camel,  probably  the  same  as  (3^^ '9  the  goat,  of  Dr.  Dorn's  celestial 
globe,  the  middle  star  of  the  tail  of  the  great  bear,  N,  P.  D.  34*. 

4.  N.  W.  45**  0.  0^wa*^j  the  setting  of  d^q,  the  kitten. 
movK  of  the  Greeks,  or  capella ;  whose  north  polar  distance  is  in  fact 
441-  degrees. 

5.  N.  W.  by  W.  560  15'.  fSl^u^^,  the  setting  of  1009^,  the 
vulture,  wega  of  our  astronomy  or  «  lyrae,  N.  P.  D.  51  ^  degprees. 
This  is  the  star  translated  by  the  Baron  Hammer  as  Aquila ;  but  the 
azimuth  shews  it  to  be  Lyra. 

6.  W.  N.  W.  67**  30'.  viJlM«»jJili^,  the  setting  of  simak,  con- 
tracted  for  ^|;JlwtMi#  simdk  ul  rdmd,  the  spear-bearer,  Arctums. 
N.  P.  D,  70^.    It  is  Ascimech  aremeah  of  the  Alphonsine  tables. 

7.  W.  by  N.  78*  45'.  b;jJljJib«,  the  setting  of  Mroya, the 
Pleiades.  The  north  polar  distance  of  these  stars  differs  so  much  from 
the  azimuth  here  assigned,  (being  only  67°,)  that  the  name  is  possibly 
applied  to  Aldebaran,  (N.  P.  D.  73''  5O0  although  the  latter  is  the 
true  Arabic  denomination  of  «  Tauri. 

8.  W.  90"^.  L^H^^s  the  setting  place  (of  the  sun),  nearly  con- 
stant in  the  equatorial  regions. 

9.  W.  by  S.  lOP  15'.  y^lt-H^,  the  setting  of  joid,  a  con- 
traction for  ^Jf^^s}^)  the  giant's  foot,  known  to  Europeans  as  Rigel 
in  the  right  foot  of  Orion,  N,  P.  D.  98.24. 

10.  W.  S.  W.  1120  30'.  ^'tjH^f  the  setting  of  tfr.  I  do 
not  find  any  star  of  this  name  on  the  celestial  globe  deseribed  by 
Dr.  DoRN  in  the  Roy.  As.  See.  Trans.,  nor  is  the  word  Arabic.  The 
similarity  of  sound  and  near  coincidence  of  azimuth  might  incline  me 
to  consider  it  as  Antares,  (115^  40^,)  were  it  possible  that  the  word 
yxi  nir,  bright,  in  the  passage  quoted  by  Dorn  fromEaN  Muhammsd, 
could  be  changed  to  jj  the  name  of  the  star  before  us :  the  pas- 
sage  is  as  follows  : 

"  The  constellation  of  the  scorpion  is  known  to  every  one :  on  the 
buttock  there  is  a  bright  reddish  star  of  the  second  magnitude. 
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which  is  the  scoqiion's  heart."     If  the  Arahic  name  of  this  star  be 
qalh  ul  dqrah,  whence  was  our  name  of  Antares  derived  ? 
The  only  other  resembling  t(r  in  sound  is  ^Uail   marked  as  Atair 

on  onr  globes,  and  comprehending  the  three  bright  stars  of  Apula  ; 
but  the  position  of  this  constellation  puts  it  out  of  the  question. 

11.  S.  W.  by  W.  1 23**  45'.  J^lu^oi^,  the  setting  of  Akleil, 
the  crown.  There  are  several  constellations  so  named.  Corona 
horealis  is  called  iiii),  and  is  much  too  far  north.  There,  is  another 
akleil  (janub()  the  southern  crown,  situated  about  azim.  130°  which 
is  nearer  the  mark :  but  the  constellation  intended  may  possibly  be 
i^j^Mi]  JjJill,  the  crown  of  the  scorpion,  the  17th  lunar  mansion 
of  Ulugh  Beg;  notwithstanding  its  error  of  azimuth.  In  posi- 
tion, the  bright  star  Fomidhaut  (o^arl^)  of  Pisces  Australia 
comes  much  nearer  the  mark,  (121**)  and  it  seems  curious  that  it 
should  have  been  set  aside  for  a  less  conspicuous  group. 

12.  S.  W.  135^  u-^u-H^,  the  setting  oi dqrah,  the  Scor- 
pion. We  shall  see  presently  that  antares  is  the  star  of  this  constel- 
lation here  intended,  although  it  is  far  too  northerly  for  the  position. 
But  for  such  confirmation  we  might  have  suspected  dqrah  to  be  a 
corruption  of  v|/^  alghorah ;  the  crow  (KOf»a()  which  lies  in  134*  azi- 
muth. 

13.  S.  W.  by  S.  146*  15'.  ^^^*^^*-H^>  the  setting  of  Hamdrem 
the  two  asses.  This  name  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  globe.  The  nearest 
to  it  in  situation  are  «  and  /s  Gruis. 

14.  S.  S.  W.  157**  30'.  Jx^u^i*^,  the  setting  of  Soheil, 
the  well-known  star  Canopus  in  the  constellation  Argo,  AUafi^ 
nah  of  the  Arabs.  The  north  polar  distance  of  this  star,  however,  is 
only  143^  in  lieu  of  157^.  It  would  set  in  azimuth  157  j  at  a  place 
situated  in  north  latitude  28* ;  so  that  if  this  be  taken  as  a  clue,  we 
may  trace  the  origin  of  the  compass  scheme  to  Lower  Egypt  or  Syria, 

15.  S.  by  W.  1 68'  45 .  }^  <-H^>  the  setting  of  salibdr.  As  we 
proceed  southwards  it  becomes  more  and  more  difficult  to  find  the 
stars  intended.  Canopus  indeed  is  almost  the  only  one  familiar  to  us. 
Salihdr  is  not  to  be  found  on  the  globe,  nor  in  the  dictionaries  :  but 
it  is  the  very  word  translated  Lyra  by  the  Baron  Hammer,  a  northern 
constellation,  which  would  be  quite  inadmissible  in  the  southernmost 
situation  of  the  compass.  There  is  a  constellation  somewhat  similar 
in  sound  on  the  brass  globe  described  by  Dr.  Dorn,  called  ^•^^' 
Alsahd,  the  beast,  lying  close  to  the  Centaur  with  which  its  stars  are 
mixed. — Again,  should  a  Centauri  be  the  starintended,  it  would  be  about 
the  right  distance  in  azimuth  from  Canopus — ^but  this  star  is  called 
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with  its  fellow  in  tbe  other  leg  of  the  Centaur,  ^j^^J^^^^  Hoidr^ 
uhtoMn  on  the  globe.  The  only  other  star  of  note  falling  within  moder- 
ate limit  of  distance  is  a  Eridani,  or  Aehermar  of  onr  globe,  which  is  a 
corruption  of  j^^j^^  akkir-ulnehr,  '  the  end  of  the  river.' ^What- 
ever star  may  be  meant  by  oalibdr,  it  is  snrdy  more  southeriy  thaa 
Canopus,  and  by  no  means  Lyra.  The  two  or  three  translated  passi^ 
from  the  Mohit  equally  confirm  this,  and  receive  illustratioQ  from 
it.  In  the  voyage  to  Gujerdt  (page  456)  the  translation  say»-^"  In 
this  measure  (the  At^,  or  lat.  16°  54' north)  Ljra  fsaUbdrJ  is  fire 
inches  (13®  SC),  or  SagitU  (sahmawal)  six  inches  (15*  6'),  or  Canopas 
and  Lyra  are  equal  to  three  inches  and  a  half  (1 1<*  6')."  The  second 
paragraph  in  page  457  is  expressed  almost  in  the  same  words.  Now 
if  for  ^t^l  ul  sahm  be  read  ^^1  ul  nahr>  (a  Eridani),  and  for  soii- 
bdr  we  take  fi  Argonavis,  the  above  conditions  may  very  neailj 
be  complied  with;  for,  in  north  latitude  17\  Canopus  and  ly  Argo 
will  be  seen  at  an  altitude  of  12®  together,  on  opposite  aides  of  the 
south  pole  at  the  hour  of  10  p.  m.  in  the  beginning  of  March. 
The  north  polar  distance  of  a  Centauri  (150*)  would  better  suit  the 
given  meridional  elevation  (13°  30^)  than  that  of  Argonavis  :  but  in 
this  case  it  must  be  alnahr  and  not  salibdr  which  must  be  coupled  with 
Canopus  at  the  equal  altitude  11®  6^:  and  the  text  would  need  a 
second  alteration. 

Again,  in  page  456  (the  latitude  by  position  being  about  18®)  tbe 
translation  says — "  If  it  be  not  time  for  taking  the  polar  star,  take  the 
height  at  the  setting  of  Aquila  {nasr-waqd)  by  the  Lyra  (salibdr)  which 
gives  7 J  inches  (or  17**  SO*)."  Now  first  correcting  vega,  which  we 
know  to  be  a  Lyrse,  and  not  Aquila,  we  shall  find  that  at  his  setting, 
the  star  above  pointed  out  as  akhir-ulnehr,  Achemar,  comes  to  the 
southern  meridian,  and  bears  very  nearly  the  altitude  required. 

Here  then  salibdr  would  seem  to  be  a  Eridani,  whereas  in  the  other 
two  cases  it  may  be  i?  Argo.  Until  we  get  somebody  to  point  o^^t  tfie 
actual  star  in  the  heavens,  it  will  be  impossible  to  decide  between  the 
two  ;  but  a  considerable  step  towards  the  solution  of  the  MoMi  pro- 
blem has,  at  any  rate,  been  made  by  the  discovery  that  salibdr  belong;! 
to  the  southern  hemisphere. 

If  the  Baron  will  favor  us  with  a  translation  of  the  first  chapter 
which  treats  of  the  names  of  the  stars,  the  division  of  the  cirde  of  the 
skies,  and,  above  all,  of  the  cardinal  points  of  the  compass,  we  shaD 
doubtless  be  able  to  clear  up  all  these  points  in  a  satisftu;tory  manner. 
The  navigators  of  the  Maldive  islands  follow  the  Arabs  in  their  di- 
vision of  the  compass  which  they  esllsamaqd  \&utt)  a  name  appareatljF 
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taken  from  the  Malabar  word«  sam^ukkd,  for  which  M.  Klaproth  is 
at  a  loss  to  discover  the  origin*,  though  it  seems  obviously  a  corrup- 
tion of  the  Sanscrit  term  "^i^ir  chumhaka,  the  loadstone.  The 
Maldiv£s  alter  a  few  of  the  names,  particularly  towards  the  south. 
Some  of  these  variations  serve  to  throw  light  upon  the  doubt- 
ful parts  of  the  Arabic  list.  The  orthography  also,  as  written 
in  my  presence  by  my  intelligent  friend  MaHAMMAn,  better  known 
among  his  island  countrymen  as  Ustdd-mwdlim,  the  master-pilot, 
difiers- considerably,  being  ihort  of  the  Malay  style :  one  letter  ai( 
^  with  a  dot  under  it,  is,  he  tells  me,  peculiar  to  his  islands  :  it  has  th^ 
pronunciation  of  gh,  not  of  P  9  while  o  ^^  pronounced  more  like  g.  The 
following  is  his  catalogue  : 

^^  pronounced  ghao,  the  north  pole — of  unknown  derivation. 
fi^j^   farghad^m,  a  corruption  oifarkadain. 
^j^       ndsh,  the  o/i/' substituted  for  ain» 
Oji^        agoak,  ditto. 

^J^Ui      gdsU,  used  for  a  Lyrse  in  lieu  of  wdqd  or  Wega. 
^U«M»      simdg,  the  {j  nsed  for  <— ^. 
^^J       theridn,  a  corruption  from  surayU. 

p  j^       murgh,   the  west — derivation  unknown,   perhaps  corrupted 

*  from  maghib, — irua  is  the  east. 
)j^^       jozd,  the  star  Rigel. 

jii^  tir.     Can  this  be  Sirius,  which  is  the  next  conspicuous  star 

more  southerly  than  Rigel  P  Its  Arabic  name  is  ^c^amJI. 

S"^t  agrab,  in  lieu  of  akleil,  shewing  that  the  crown  intended  is 
the  akleil  ul  dqrab  of  the  globe,  which  consists,  according  to  Ulvoh 
BxG,  of  3,  8,  1}  and  y  of  Scorpio ;  /3  has  a  N.  P.  D.  of  1 12^  only,  which 
wonld  give  an  azimuth  of  115®  in  latitude  28^  north. 

i«J^  galb,  if  this  be  correct  in  orthography,  it  would  denote 
4,^5»llu*A»  qalb  ul  dqrab,  the  scorpion's  heart,  or  Antares :  but  if  in- 
tended for  <*r^  the  dog,  it  may  stand  for  Sirius.  The  former  is,  how- 
ever, most  probable,  because  it  confirms  the  Arabic  name  for  the  same 
point  which  is  k^Jlc^  or  simply  the  scorpion,  of  which  the  princi- 
pal star  is  Antares. 

fiy*'^     hamdrim,  the  final  m  substituted  for  11 . 
^y^f         sil,  pronounced  silli,  an  unknown  substitute  for  soheil,  which 
wUl  be  seen  to  be  removed  further  south  ;  perhaps  it  is  the  local  name 
of  Canopus,  corrupted  from  the  Arabic. 

*  KtAPaoTH  tur  rinTention  de  la  bouisoley  p.  32. 
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iljM       tUhodr,  the  w  substitated  for  &* 

iJ^fM^  sokeil,  Canopus,  is  used  by  the  Maldive  sailors  as  the  south 
cardinal  point, — for  what  reason  I  was  unable  to  discover.  They  also 
use  the  Indian  word  dakhan. 

Note  cm  the  MakUve  Jfyhabei, 

While  conversing  with  the  UMtdd^mMolUm  one  day  od  the  above 
subject,  I  got  him  to  write  down  the  names  as  seen  above  in  the  Ara- 
bic character :  being  curious,  however,  about  the  modification  fji  the 
9  am  introduced,  I  inquired  whether  the  Maldive  population  had  any 
distinct  alphabet  of  their  own,  to  which  he  replied  in  the  affimsative, 
and  gave  it  me  in  writing  just  as  I  have  lithographed  it  in  Plate 
XLIX — a  most  whimsical  system,  and  calculated  to  puzzle  antiquari-^ 
ans  egregiously  should  they  chance  to  stumble  upon  an  inscription  in 
the  Maldives  without  possessing  the  key  to  it ! 

At  first  he  told  me  they  had  but  nine  letters,  (the  second  row  in  the 
plate,)  M,  ph,  d,  t,  I,  g,  n,  9,  d;  but  on  my  observing  that  he  made 
use  of  a  letter  not  in  this  list  for  the  k  of  Calatita,  he  said — '*  Oh  yes, 
there  are  the  other  nine"  (the  upper  row) — ^meaning,  as  I  presumed, 
that  they  were  not  indigenous  but  extraneous  signs  introduced  to  ex- 
press foreign  sounds  :  they  are,  in  fact,  the  nine  Arabic  numerals  with 
a  dash  above  them  to  distinguish  them  from  the  ciphers.  He  wrote 
with  gpreater  fluency  in  these  his  native  characters  than  in  the  Arabic. 

The  system  of  vowel  marks  is  partly  an  imitation  of  the  Arabic  and 
partly  of  the  Indian  method ;  the  long  vowels  being  denoted  by  dou* 
bling  the  diacritical  stroke :  the  nasal  n  is  marked  like  the  Sanscrit 
anuswara,  but  the  letter  |^  is  also  inserted.  It  was  striking  to  ob- 
serve how  readily  his  ear  distinguished  the  sound  of  a  diphthong, 
and  how  correctly  he  expressed  it  with  a  double  character.  Hie 
order  of  writing  is  from  left  to  right,  contrary  to  the  Arable 
mode,  and  none  of  the  letters  admit  of  being  joined  together  or 
abbreviated;  but  I  pretend  to  no  more  knowledge  of  the  alpha- 
bet, or  language,  than  is  comprehended  in  the  plate  itsdf,  and 
need  not,  therefore,  attempt  to  expand  the  materials  of  a  short  inter- 
view between  two  parties  but  imperfectly  understanding  one  ano« 
ther,  into  a  treatise  on  the  unknown  and,  perchance,  non-e^d  stent  lite- 
rature of  these  simple  islanders. — It  will,  doubtless,  surprise  many  tint, 
they  should  have  arrived  at  all  at  the  possession  of  an  alphabet  of 
their  own.  Among  the  specimens  in  the  plate  I  have  introduced  the 
names  of  the  cardinal  points  as  given  above. 
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VII. — Facsimiles  of  Ancient  Inscriptions,  Uthographed, 

(Coatinned  from  page  731.) 

Inscription  on  a  Cannon  from  Goa. 
At  the  foot  of  Plate  XLIX.  I  have  inserted  the  copy  of  an  inscrip- 
tion which,  it  eeems  has  long  puzzled  the  savans  of  Lisbon.  Mr.  J. 
Gacoart,  chief  interpreter  and  sworn  translator  to  the  British  Govern- 
ment  at  Penang,  Singapur,  and  Malacca,  has  addressed  the  Rev. 
Ansxlmo  Yxoaos,  Vicar  General  of  the  Sing^pnr  Mission,  on  the 
sabject,  affording,  as  he  conceives,  a  fall  explanation  of  its  purport ; 
but  either  the  characters  must  be  exceedingly  perverted  in  the  copy, 
or  Mr.  Gaudart  must  have  a  powerful  imagination,  to  convert,  as  he 
does,  such  hieroglyphics  into  the  following  Sanscrit  sentence : 

which  he  translates^  "  (cette)  heureax  (et)  puissant  manufacture 
appartient  an  bon  Roi  Ram  le  12  de  B6Iier  728.*' 

The  rija  here  designated  as  the  proprietor  of  the  gun  (if  the  read-* 
ing  be  conceded)  the  translator  explains  to  be  Rama  varma  vira  MoT" 
tanda  Perumal  TVimtirt,  who  reigned  at  Calicut  from  the  year  718, 
(A.  D.  1642,)  to  736  (A.  D.  1561,)  of  the  Parasurama  cycle.  He 
was  engaged,  in  severe  struggles  with  the  Portuguese,  and  it  is 
probable  that  the  piece  of  ordnance  thus  fell  into  the  hands  of  his 
enemies. 

Of  the  letters  themselves  those  only  that  bear  resemblance  to  old 
Sanscrit,  are  the  Ist,  3rd,  and  4th.  The  rest  appear  purely  con- 
jectural. 

Insertion  at  Kandharpur, 

Lieutenant  Kittos,  already  well  known  to  my  readers  for  his 
antiquarian  and  architectural  zeal,  has,  on  his  recent  march  with  his 
regiment  towards  Gumsur,  taken  every  opportunity  of  examining 
objects  of  antiquity  in  his  route.  The  only  inscription  he  has  yet 
met  with  is  shewn  at  the  foot  of  PI.  XLIX.  '*  It  is  (he  writes  from 
Cuttack)  contained  in  two  compartments  of  a  very  ancient  and  unfi- 
nished temple  on  a  rock  in  an  island  near  A'tgarh ;  at  a  place  called 
Kaniharpur  or  Kandalpvr,"  The  characters  are  of  the  old  BengaU 
or  Gaur  type :  and  may  be  thus  transcribed  in  modem  Deva  Nigari ; 
^filftt^^li^C'  <tftf^  ^J^W :  "  the  divine  lord  of  beauteous  variety, 
the  variegated  ornament" — ^being  the  epithet,  doubtless,  given  to  the 
form  of  Siva,  established  or  intended  to  be  sthdpan'd  in  the  temple. 
5  L  2 
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VIII. — Description  of  Uch-Shari'p.     By  Munshi  Mohan  Lal. 
[Dated  Sit  Pan,  on  the  joint  itreams  of  the  Panj4b.] 

Uch,  sarnamed  Uch-ShaH/,  or  holy  Uch,  which  being  near  the 
janction  of  the  uaited  streams  Hesudrus,  Hyphasis,  and  Hydraotes, 
Aceainee,  and  Hydaspes,  attracts  the  notice  of  geographers,  contains 
numerous  sepulchres  of  the  Muhammadan  saints.  The  oldest  of  aU 
is  that  of  Shah  Saif  ul  Haqq&r$,  but  it  dwindles  into  obscurity.  A 
miserable  wall  without  the  roof  environs  the  dust  of  the  above  saint* 

If  I  write  the  respective  names  of  the  saints  of  Uch^  along  with 
their  incredible  miracles,  I  fear  to  enlarge  my  remarks :  however, 
I  presume  to  lay  before  you  the  endeavors  of  my  feeble  pen  in  re- 
gard to  Shah  Siao  J  a  lal  and  his  reputed  descendants.  He  died 
600  years  ago,  and  is  said  to  have  lived  to  the  age  of  150.  His 
tomb,  which  is  inside  a  large  but  gloomy  room,  is  elevated  about 
five  spans  from  the  surface  of  the  ground.  It  is  a  very  simple  build- 
ing, adorned  with  the  poor  frail  and  old  canopy.  Both  of  his  sides 
have  ten  graves  of  his  offspring.  They  are  distinguished  by  one 
rising  above  the  other,  which  fill  the  entire  position  of  the  room. 
None  of  them  have  any  kind  of  inscription. 

Shah  Si  ad  Jalal  acquired  a  very  great  fame  by  defeating  the 
HALA's8u^  and  converting  his  son  Bolaqu^  into  Islamism.  He  was 
the  ruler  of  Betdwahi,  near  Bahdwalpur. 

5hhih  had  three  sons,  Ahmad  KASia,  Baha  uddIn,  and  SIad  Mv- 
HAM  MAD.  When  the  first  of  the  three  was  about  ten  years  old,  he 
happened  to  meet  a  man  in  the  bazir,  whose  son  had  died  of 
some  disease.  He  applied  to  Ahmad  Kab(r  to  restore  his  dead  son 
to  life.  The  young  saint,  after  making  ablution,  turned  his  face 
towards  Mecca,  and  repeated  the  words  "  Qum  bi  izn  Allah*,"  which 
literally  means,  Get  up  by  the  command  of  God. 

Such  is  the  wonderful  miracle  described  of  Ahmad  Kabir.  When 
he  grew  older,  he  became  the  father  of  the  two  reputed  sons,  Sia]> 
Jalal  xtddin  and  S(ao  Muhammad  Raju'.  The  former  was  called 
by  the  name  of  Makhdu'm  Jahanian  Jahan  Gasbt,  (or  the  traveller 
and  the  Lord  of  all  beings ;)  and  the  latter,  Raju'  Qattal,  (or  the 
Rajd  slayer.)  Numerous  miracles  were  wrought  by  these  two  brothers. 
They  went  to  pilgrimage  through  Persia,  &c.  &c.  &c.,  marrying  a 
great  number  of  wives,  and  leaving  children  in  every  country,  which. 
tradition  says,  amounted  to  12,000;  but  I  doubt  the  authenticity  of 
the  information. 

*  The  power  of  raising  the  dead  by  saying  the  aboTS   mentioaed  word,  I 
hitherto  knew  was  only  peculiar  to  Jesus  Christ. 
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When  the  Makhdu'm  reached  MaUnd  he  was  saspected  to  be  a  com- 
mon Musalmin  and  not  a  Siad.  On  this  he  stood  out  of  the  door, 
and,  looking  at  the  tomb  of  Muhammad,  cried  as  follows :  "  Assaldm 
altdkiki  ydjaddi"  (or.  Peace  be  with  you,  O  grandfather) ;  when  came 
the  answer  "  Va  alaiki  ussaldm  yd  valdC  (or,  Peace  be  with  you,  O 
son)  out  of  MtJHAMMAD'stomb,  which  convinced  the  meo  of  the  shrine 
that  he  was  a  real  Siad.  People  assert  that  this  proves  his  being  the 
respected  and  first  saint  of  the  Musalmins.  On  receiving  the  intelli- 
gence, I  desired  to  visit  the  monument  of  such  a  renowned  holy  man 
of  Uch. 

In  company  with  my  countryman  and  school-fellow.  Pandit  Kif. 
SHiNATB,  we  proceeded  to  the  town  of  Uch,  and  passed  through  a  few 
narrow  streets  on  our  way  to  the  shrine. 

On  coming  to  the  door,  which  has  dvnndled  into  the  most  ruinous 
state,  we  descended  towards  the  west,  and  turning  to  the  south  enter- 
ed the  room  where  the  body  of  the  Makhdu'm  rests.  The  tomb  is  a 
very  poor  structure,  but  raised  about  seven  feet  high  from  the  ground, 
which  is  concealed  by  numerous  other  graves.  There  is  nothing 
admirable  in  the  shrine  of  the  Makhou'm.  Three  small  openings  give 
light  inside  the  apartment. 

The  following  Persian  inscription  written  on  the  door,  presents  us 
with  the  date  of  the  Makhou'm's  death. 

*'  Tir\k  guht  jumlah  jahiLn  be  jamiLl  Shkh, 
Tkrikh  b(id  haft  ead  o  hasht&d  o  paoj  BkV*. 

When  the  world  was  covered  by  darkoeis  without  the  countenance  of  the 
Shfch,  (or  Makhd6m.)    The  date  was  785  of  the  Hijri  era. 

The  mausoleum  of  Makhdu'm  Jahanian  Jahan  Gasht  is  annually 
visited  by  the  pilgrims  of  the  distant  country.  It  is  a  popular  belief 
in  this  region,  that  a  fool  can  get  restored  to  perfect  sense  by  eating 
the  earth  of  this  tomb. 

It  is  very  odd  that  the  tombs  of  the  saints  of  the  holy  Uch,  who 
possessed  such  boundless  reputation  and  respect  in  days  of  old,  have 
been  not  adorned  with  any  kind  of  architectural  beauty,  either 
by  their  posterity  or  believers,  except  that  of  "  Bibi  Jind  Vadi,"  (or 
the  lady  of  the  long  life.)  It  is  situate  on  the  verge  of  a  precipice 
which  commands  the  old  bed  of  the  Panjdb  rivers,  and  gives  a  ro- 
mantic view. 

The  southern  part  of  this  magnificent  sepulchre  has  been  unfor- 
tunately swept  away  by  the  late  inundation  of  the  above  streams.' 
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Benides  this,  it  suffers  a  good  deal  by  the  neglect  of  the  Mmwhntns, 
who  do  not  repair  it.  The  door,  which  has  been  entirely  eaten  by 
worms,  opens  towards  the  east,  and  has  a  sight  of  the  other  two 
enpohuB.  They  excel  in  material  and  handsomeness  the  others  of 
C/cA,  except  that  of  "  B£bi  Jind  Vadf." 

"  Bibi  Jind  Vadi"  was  one  of  the  descendants  of  Sh4H  SUd  Ja- 
h£h,  of  whom  I  have  already  spoken.  The  dome  in  which  she  sleeps 
is  erected  of  bnmt  bricks,  which  are  cemented  by  mortar.  The 
whole  of  the  edifice  is  ornamented  by  various  hues  and  lapis  lazuli 
of  the  celebrated  mines  of  Badakkghdn.  The  size  of  this  grand 
building  may  be  estimated  at  about  50  feet  high,  and  the  circum- 
ference 25. 

Though  the  clouds  had  unluckily  obscured  the  light  of  the  day, 
still  we  endeavoured  to  take  a  sketch  of  the  Bib(  Jind  Vadi's  mau* 
sdienm  by  means  of  the  camera  obscura.  I  herewith  endose  a  copy 
of  it-^[which  we  omit  for  reasons  given  on  a  formar  occasion. — En.] 
^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^_^^^^,^^^^^^^^^^^^^^_^^^^^^^^^^^^,^^_^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^,^^^^^^^^^^^__^^^,^__^„^^,^„_«„^_^«^ 

IX. — Spedmem  of  the  Soil  and  Salt  from  the  Sdmar^  or  Saa^iMr 
lake  ealt 'Works,  Collected  hy  Lieut,  AaTHua  Conollf,  and  anah/zed 
hy  Mr.  J.  Stbphbnson. 

It  is  now  more  than  a  year  since  I  received  from  my  friend  lieut. 
A.  CoNOLLT  the  specimens  named  at  the  head  of  this  article.  They 
were  on  a  very  large  seale*  and  packed  up  so  carefully  as  to  exhibit 
on  arrival,  almost  as  perfect  a  picture  of  the  process  and  progreae  of 
the  salt  manufacture  at  the  celebrated  lakes  of  Sdmar,  as  oould  be 
obtained  by  a  personal  visit  to  the  spot. 

At  my  request,  Mr.  Strphbnson  submitted  such  of  the  specimens 
as  seemed  to  require  it,  to  chemical  examination  in  my  laboratory, 
and  where  the  results  were  unexpected,  I  verified  them  myself  by 
re<examination.  My  sole  reason  for  delaying  the  publication  of 
these  very  interesting  memoranda  was,  that  I  was  in  hopes  Lieat. 
CoNOLLT  would  favor  me  with  a  full  account  of  the  manufiictufe, 
which,  however,  public  business  and  subsequently  ill  health  obliged 
him  to  postpone — and  thus  time  has  crept  on  until  the  specimena 
themselves  have  nearly  dissolved  away  in  the  damp  air  of  the  last 
rains ;  and  unless  I  place  on  record  what  I  already  possess*  there  will 
hereafter  be  no  means  of  consulting  the  perishable  materials  to  pre- 
pare another  report. 

The  labels  which  accompanied  the  parcel  were  so  full  and  explicit» 
that,  when  followed  by  the  chetnical  notes  referring  to  the  numbered 
specimens,  they  formed  nearly  as  comprehensive  a  view  of  the  opera- 
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tion  as  covld  be  wished :  I  will  therefore  first  plsce  these  before  the 
reader. 

Note  an  Sdmar  lake  ealt  and  earth,  hy  Lieut,  A.  Conollt. 

While  acting  as  Salt  Collector  for  two  months  at  Sambhur,  I 
employed  part  of  my  time  in  putting  together  officially  some  inter* 
esting  notes,  historical  (semt-fttbnloos  rather)  and  statistical,  con- 
cerning this  manrelloos  spot,  collected  by  my  friend  N.  B.  Edmon* 
STONs,  Esq.  Superintendent  of  AJmir,  when  he  went  to  take  posses- 
sion for  the  Honorable  Company  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  (1835). 
Connected  therewith  it  wonld  be  desirable  to  have  scientific  exami- 
nation of  the  produce  of  the  mines,  for  which  purpose  I  send  them 
to  you  under  charge  of  a  servant ;  and  will  here  detail  the  contents 
of  the  boxes. 

A  1 . — A  long  box  containing  a  qnantity  of  the  mnd  which  forms  the  bed  of 
Smmbkwr  lake,  and  which  yields  as  often  as  it  is  covered  by  (a  few  inches  depth 
of)  water,  and  acted  upon. by  a  hot  atmosphere.  This  mud  was  dug  ont  before 
me  from  the  bed  of  a  "  JHy^r"  (or  vat)  just  after  it  had  yielded  a  good  crust 
of  salt  crystals,  when  it  was  of  thb  consistency  of  a  etilf  jelly.  The  mnd  near- 
est to  the  surface  was  put  next  to  the  part  of  the  box  at  which  the  lid  is  laid 
hold  of,  (in  order  that  it  may  he  drawn  ont,)  and  so  on  downwards  till  the  box 
was  filled. 

A  2. — A  box  divided  into  three  parts,  containing  as  many  sorti  of  earth. 
1st.  Some  of  the  black  mud  just  mentioned,  which  has  the  depth  of  abovt  half 
a  gtus  below  the  surface  of  the  lake.  2nd.  A  bluish  earth  which  soon  hardens 
into  a  friable  cake  and  seems  a  compound  of  what  lies  above  and  below  it.  This 
has  a  depth  of  half  a  gta  under  the  black  mud.  3rd.  A  white  sandy  earth,  which 
has  a  depth  of  from  five  to  six  got  under  the  second  strata.  This  I  learned  from 
the  Sambhwr  Sherishtahdar  who  sent  the  specimens  after  me  to  Impair  on  the 
ldl9i  July.  He  wrote  "  under  strata  No.  3  lies  white  stone  from  which  chunam 
is  made."  I  immediately  sent  oif  an  express  to  say  that  I  would  make  the 
fortune  of  any  enterprising  digger  who  wouM  dive  for  some  of  this  stone,  but 
the  Serishtahdar  returned  for  answer  that  the  attempt  had  been  made  in  vain, 
(rain)  water  having  covered  the  whole  surface  of  the  marsh.  He  dug  on  the  very 
edge  of  the  lake,  where  there  was  no  black  mud,  but  only  the  earth  No.  2,  and 
he  found  nothing  but  this  (he  wrote)  to  the  depth  of  6  gaZf  when  the  influx  of 
water  obliged  the  diggers  to  give  over  work.  He  wrote  moreover,  some  of  the 
<'  oldest  inhabitants  say  that  all  parts  of  the  lake  are  not  alike  ;  that  in  some 
places  you  dig  and  Und  the  three  sorts  of  earth  sent ;  in  others,  below  the  mud 
only  '  Mi^  t  kueheV  (?)  In  others  again  only  mud  that  has  no  bottom." 

I  may  farther  mention  that  the  Serishtahdar  wrote—**  The  people  call  the 
git  t  M^et<f,  Pindole  (H.)  and  make  whitewash  from  it."  This  inducing  a  belief 
that  it  contained  lime,  I  poured  vinegar  on  a  bit  which  immediately  effervesced.  I 
Ikncy  this  sort  of  earth  is  used  to  make  the  very  delicate  porous  vessels  out 
of  which  the  better  sort  of  natives  drink  in  summer. 

A  3.— Three  pieces  firom  the  surface  of  a  kiydr  (vat)  off  which  a  crop  (crust) 
of  Mlt  had  just  been  raked. 
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4.  A  piece  of  ditto,  on  wbieh,  apparentlj,  tlie  salt  did  not  come  oat  w«U. 

5.  A  piece  of  ditto,  Dear  the  edge  on  which  the  salt  did  not  form. 

6.  A  piece  of  ditto,  the  ealt  of  which  got  mixed  with  scum  while  forming. 

7'  A  piece  which  seems  to  have  been  similarly  mixed,  but  which  was  cnt 
from  another  Aiyar,  and  said  to  be  five  or  six  years  old.  It  has  evidently  been 
rained  upon,  and  it  was  taken  from  nnder  a  sheet  of  rain  water,  by  which  more 
of  it  would  ha^e  been  melted  had  it  not  been  old  and  pmikd. 

8  a. — A  piece  on  the  scum  of  which  crystals  were  iformed  after  rain  had  fallen 
upon  it. 

8  b.— A  ditto  ditto. 

8  c.^A  ditto  ditto. 

9.  A  piece  the  salt  of  which  got  somewhat  mixed  with  mud  when  being 
formed,  (probably  from  its  being  agitated  by  a  strong  wind)  and  on  which  a 
crust  of  scum  settled. 

10.  A  piece  of  crust,  chiefly  scum,  such  as  is  thrown  aside  as  useless. 

11.  Other  refuse  pieces  taken  from  a  kiyfcr  in  which  they  Jiad  been  lying 
n^lected  for,  perhaps,  some  years. 

12.  Pieces  of  crust  of  9alt  from  the  surface  of  a  kiyfcr. 

13.  Ditto  ditto.  N.  B.  These  ha?e  been  more  or  less  smoothed  and  thinned 
by  having  been  rained  upon. 

14.  Bits  of  a  fine  crust  of  salt  with  a  little  ioum  on  the  top.  This  was  cut 
with  a  phaurii  from  the  surface  of  a  kiy&r. 

14  a.    Three  other  bits  of  a  different  kiykr. 

14  b.    Another  of  another. 

The  above  five  items  are  merely  Tarieties  to  enable  yon  to  trace  the  process 
of  formation. 

A  15. — **  Baekek,''*  or  infant  crystals,  about  the  smallest  sixe  in  which  the 
mineral  particles  come  to  view  on  the  surface  of  the  salt  mud,  after  the  partial 
evaporation  of  a  body  of  water  covering  it.  These  were  taken  from  under  a 
sheet  of  water  six  fingers  (or  three  inches)  deep. 

16.  Crystals  about  two  days  old  (after  first  formation)  six  fingers'  depth  of 
water  at  first,  If  fiogers*  depth  evaporated  when  crystals  taken  out. 

17.  Ditto  about  three  days  old  ;  or  when  two  of  six  fingers*  depth  of  water 
had  evaporated. 

18.  Ditto  about  four  days  after  first  formation,  or  when  three  of  six  fingers' 
water  had  evaporated. 

19*  Ditto  of  a  fair  (common)  sixe,  produced  after  about  eight  days*  evapora- 
tion of  six  fingers  deep  water. — N.  B.  These  crystals  were  found  during  the  hot 
winds,  when  the  day's  heat  was  intense,  and  that  of  the  night  considerable. 

20.  Crystals  which  formed  on  a  stick  after  it  had  lain  seven  days  in  the  six 
finger  water  from  which  the  last  meotioned  (19)  were  taken  after  eight  days. 

21.  Ditto.  The  concretion  is  more  rapid  on  a  thread,  or  stick,  or  any  thing 
that  the  water  can  get  round,  than  on  the  surface  of  the  mud. 

22.  Crystals  made  in  a  kiyiir  in  20  days  during  the  hotteat  season.  12  fingers' 
depth  of  water  at  first,  four  remaining  when  crystals  were  taken  out. 

23.  Crystals  taken  from  the  lake  after  a  complete  and  uninterrupted  erapo* 
ration  of  a  body  of  water  five  or  six,  or  perhaps  more,  inches  deep. 

24.  Pink  crystals  from  the  surface  of  the  marsh ;  formed  by  the  rapid  eva- 
poration of  a  shallow  deposit  (ot  puddle)  of  water. 
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A  25.— Good  S&mkkmr  salt,  lueh  u  a  bfopdri  woold  eall  pmkid»  and  rea- 
dily  buy. 

26.    Superior  ditto,  such  as  a  iyopAri  would  ew€t — a  year  or  so  old. 

B  1. — *'  The  g^randfather  of  all  salt"  (the  literal  expression  of  the  man 
who  brought  it.)  A  lamp  taken  out  of  an  old  pit  eight  cnbits  deep,  said  to  have 
been  re-opened  after  a  lapse  of  100  years.  In  this  may  be  observed  soTeral 
layers,  but  for  which  I  should  have  been  ready  to  believe  that  the  diggers 
had  arrived  at  the  top  of  an  under  ground  chain  of  salt  mountains,  such  as  those 
beyond  the  Indus,  which  Elphinstonu  describes,  and  that  they  had  just  chip- 
ped off  a  peak.  You  must  know  that  the  bed  of  the  Samhhur  lake  is,  for  the  most 
party  as  shallow  as  a  dish,  and  that  after  the  rains  it  gradually  becomes  dry^ 
when  dry  the  natives  dig  pits  a  lew  cubits*  depth  in  the  bed  of  the  marsh,  and 
pour-the  salt  water  that  they  thus  obtain  into  vats  (made  with  large  stakes, 
grass,  and  earth),  in  which  i%  evaporates  in  from  eight  to  fifteen  days,  according 
to  the  depth  of  its  sheet,  and  the  state  of  the  weather.  A  pit  is  dug  for  a  few 
rupees,  so  an  old  one  is  not  usually  restored  after  the  rains :  the  water  deposit- 
ed in  it  dries  into  a  cake  of  salt  at  its  bottom  ;  then  a  little  sand  is  blown  in, 
and  then  another  rainy  season  comes,  and  a  second  layer  is  formed,  and  so  on 
for  perhaps  many  seasons,  when,  the  pit  becoming  filled,  all  traces  of  its  con- 
tents disappear  till  the  sinker  of  a  fresh  well  hits  upon  them. 

2.     Another  lump  taken  out  of  another  pit  three  or  four  cubits  deep. 

B  3. — Another  from  another. 

4.  Another  bit  from  another  pit, — K.  B.  All  four  specimens  were  extracted 
when  water  was  above  them. 

5,  6,  7.    Lump  crystals  and  intermediate  strata  of  earth  from  other  pits. 

8  and  9.  Loose  crystals  from  a  pit  four  cubits  deep. — Ditto  from  ditto,  eight 
cubits  deep. — N.  B.  You  will  observe  that  nearly  all  the  Sttmhhur  salt  crystals 
grow  into  the  shape  of  a  four-sided  pyrsmid.  I  see  in  the  Cyclopedia  that  the 
cube  is  given  as  the  ascertained  primitive  form  of  11  minerals,  of  which  salt  is 
one ;  please  to  dituet  a  crystal  till  you  arrive  at  its  nucleus,  and  if  yon  have 
leisure,  tell  me  the  process  of  structure,  for  "  Sakambtri  Jit"  the  tutelary 
goddess  of  the  Chonhan  Rajpiits,  for  one  of  whom  she  in  the  year  608  S.  mira- 
culously made  the  lake,  appears  to  reverse  the  order  of  architecture  in  put- 
ting together  her  mineral  particles,  causing  them  to  rise  from  a  point  to  a  base*. 

10*    A  piece  from  a  pit,  the  crystals  of  which  are  slightly  coloured. 

ExamUuUion  of  selected  Specimens  from  the  above.  By  J.  Stbphsnbon^ 

A  No.  1.— ifiuf/rom  tht  bed  qf  Sambhur  Lake, 
An  average  portion  digested  in  distilled  water,    and  the   filtered  eolation 
(which  appeared  of  a  reddish  brown  colour),  subjected  to  the  usual  tests,  gave 
the  following  results. 

Nitrate  of  barytes, Copious  white  precipitate. 

Nitrate  of  silver, Ditto  flambent  grey  ditto. 

Prussiate  of  potash, No  change. 

Oxalate  of  ammonia, Ditto  ditto. 

Litmus  paper,  Ditto  ditto. 

Turmeric  ditto,    Ditto  ditto. 

*  The  pyramidal  appearance  is  merely  fkom  truncation  of  the  cube.    The  solid 
nagls  of  the  cube  seems  to  resist  solution  mors  than  the  rest  of  the  crystal.— Ep. 
6  M 
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300  gniot  eipoMd  to  a  gentle  heat  in  order  to  drive  off  the  noiatnre  Kwt 
107  s  35,  6  per  cent. 

100  grains  of  the  dry  mud  was  now  pnt  into  solution »  and  the  insoluble  matter 
•oUecled  on  the  filter,  washed,  dried,  and  weighed,  gave  70  grains. 

The  filtered  solution  treated  with  nitrate  of  bar jies  threw  down  a  precipitate 
of  sulphate  of  barjtes,  together  with  the  colouring  matter,  which  after  washings 
drying,  and  weighing,  gave  17  graios  =s  10.4  sulphate  of  soda. 

The  eolation  now  freed  from  the  sulphate  was  next  treated  with  nitrate  of 
silver,  from  which  a  precipitate  of  muriate  of  silver  was  obtained,  weighing  42 
grains  s  19.5  mnriate  of  soda. 

Insoluble  matter, 70  ^ 

Sulphate  of  soda, 10  4 

Mnriate  of  soda, 19  5 

Loss, 0  I 

100    0 

Examination  of  the  insoluble  matter  from  A  No,  \,  after  tie  separatkm, 

as  above,  of  the  sulphates  'and  muriates. 

Fifty  grains  of  the  insoluble  earthy  matter  now  freed  from  the  extraneooB 
salts  was  treated  with  muriatic  acid.  A  strong  efSTervescence  took  place,  and 
the  digestion  was  continued  for  12  hours,  as  there  was  reason  to  suppose  Aat 
carbonate  of  lime  wss  pi-esent.  It  was  now  repeatedfy  washed  with  pure  water, 
and  the  remaining  earthy  matter,  which  the  acid  had  not  dissofved,  separated 
and  collected  on  the  filter,  well  dried  and  weighed  :  it  amounted  to  37  graim. 

The  muriatic  solution  was  now  treated  with  oxalate  of  ammonia,  which  threw 
down  a  copious  precipitate  of  oxalate  of  lime.  This  being  well  washed,  and 
dried,  weighed  1 1  grains  =  8.6  carbonate  of  lime. 

The  remaining  solution  contained  a  considerable  portion  of  loose  muriatic 
acid,  which  being  neutralized  with  pure  liquid  ammonia,  a  portion  of  alumina 
(tinged  with  yellow  oxide  of  iron)  was  precipitated.  This  being  separated  by 
the  filter,  washed,  dried,  and  weighed,  gave'4  grains. 

Calculating  then  for  per  oentage,  the  composition  of  this  earthy  matter  will 
stand  as  follows : 

Matter  insoluble  in  muriatic  acid  (siHea,) 74     0 

Carbonate  of  lime, 17    2 

Alumina  and  oxide  of  iron, 8    0 

Loss, 0    8 

100    0 

A  No.  10.— Thh  I  found  to  be  chiefly  composed  of  sulphate  of  soda,  with 
the  carbonate  and  muriate  of  soda  In  considerable  proportion. 

A  No.  15.— This  gave  a  trace  of  sulphate  ;  otherwise  good  salt;  though  the 
crystals  are  small. 

A  No.  22.^— When  tasted  gave  traces  of  sulphate. 

A  No.  24. — Crystals  of  a  pink  colour,  which  disappear  in  the  filtered  solution  9 
the  colouring  matter  appears  to  be  volatile — sulphate  of  soda  predominntes  ia 
this  sample ;  no  carbonate  of  soda  present. 
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B  M».  1,  from  an  •M  d^eppii  re-opMned  afttr  100  feart.  Bxamination  by  tHti, 

Kttrate  of  silver, Copious  precipitate. 

Nitrate  of  barytes, Very  copious  ditto. 

Oxalate  of  ammonia, No  change. 

Prnssiate  of  potash, Ditto  ditto. 

Litmus  paper, Ditto  ditto. 

Turmeric  ditto,     Ditto  ditto. 

A  fair  average  sample  was  token  throngh  the  whole  thickness  of  the  lump. 

100  grains  exposed  to  a  gentie  heat  lost  5.5  grains  moisture. 

100  grains  treated  with  nitrate  of  barytes  gave  a  preeipttete,  which  after 
having  been  well  washed  and  dried,  weighed  136  s  83  sulphate  of  soda. 

The  filtered  solution  treated  with  nitrate  of  silver  produced  a  precipitote  of 
chloride  of  silver,  which  after  having  been  well  washed  and  dried,  weighed  22 
f^ins  =  10.4  muriate  of  soda. 

The  composition  of  this  sample  is  then  as  follows : 

Insoluble  matter, • . .       1    0 

Moisture,.. 5     5 

Sulphate  of  soda,  (and  carbonate ?)  • „•.     83    0 

Muriate  of  soda, 10    4 

Loss, 0     1 

100    0 
A  No.  6. — The  salt  of  which  got  mixed  with  scum  while  forming,  appeared 

Tcry  wet. 

When  tested,  this  sample  appeared  to  contain  a  considerable  portion  of  alkali, 
'«speeially  the  reddish  coloured  part  called  icum  in  the  list. 

100  grains  dissolved,  and  the  insoluble  matter  separated  by  the  filter,  washed 
nnd  dried,  gave  2  grains. 

To  the  filtered  solution  was  added  acetic  acid  till  the  alkali  became  neutralised ; 
ufter  which  it  was  treated  with  nitrate  of  barytes  ;  the  sulphate  of  barytes  was 
precipitoted,  and  having  been  well  washed  and  dried,  weighed  84  grains  =  51 
uulphate  of  soda. 

Nitrate  of  silver  threw  down  a  precipitote  of  chloride  of  silver  that  weighed 
(after  waahing  and  drying)  30  grains  =14  muriate  of  soda. 

In  order  to  ascertoin  the  quantity  of  alkali  in  this  sample,  100  grains  were 
dissolved  in  pure  water,  and  treated  (drop  by  drop)  with  sulphuric  acid  of  speci- 
fic gravity  1.116  till  the  exact  point  of  saturation  was  ascertained,  by  frequent- 
ly testing  with  litmus  paper.  Towards  the  point  of  saturation  a  strong  effer- 
▼escence  took  place.  The  solution  was  neutralised  after  96  grains  of  the  acid 
test  liquor  had  been  used,  which  is  equal  to  10  per  cent,  of  carbonate  of  soda. 

This  sample  being  very  wet,  the  moisture  was  ascertoined  in  the  usual  way, 
und  amounted  to  23  per  cent. 

This  sample,  or  rather  what  is  called  scum  in  the  list,  is  composed  of 

Sulphate  of  soda, 51     0 

Muriate  of  soda, 14     0 

Carbonate  of  soda, 10     0 

Insoluble  matter, 2     0 

Moisture, 23    0 

100    0 
5  M  2 
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Sanplea  A  Not.  25  and  26,  ealled  good  aad  raperior  salt  in  the  Utt,  wbea 
tested,  gave  traeet  of  tulphate  f  with  this  exception  the  crystals  are  good  and 

pare. 


The  coDcIasions  to  be  drawn  from  the  precediog  detuls  are  some- 
what at  variance  with  the  general  impression  regarding  the  Sambkar 
salt  lakes.  At  least  my  own  idea,  derived  from  conversation  with 
natives  engaged  in  the  salt  traffic,  was.  that  the  lake  water  was  a  deep 
saturated  brine,  which  left  so  thick  a  cake  of  salt  on  evaporation*  in 
the  hot  weather,  that  it  was  cut  oat  in  blocks  on  the  margin  and 
brought  away  on  bullocks. 

It  would  seem,  however,  that  the  shallow  lake,  or  inundation 
would  of  itself,  leave  a  deposit  too  thin  to  be  profitably  worked  i- 
and  that  it  is  customary  to  dig  reservoirs  or  ki^dn  wherein  sever- 
al feet  depth  of  water  already  nearly  concentrated  to  brine,  are  al- 
lowed to  deposit  their  crystals  on  drying;  or  the  evaporation  is 
aided  by  the  introduction  of  sticks,,  up  which  the  saline  incrustatioii 
rapidly  creeps. 

The  velocity  of  the  spontaneous  evaporation  under  the  fierce  sun 
and  scorching  winds  of  the  western  desert,  is  well  exemplified  by 
specimens  A  15,  the  hacheh  or  infant  crystals  of  one  day's  growth, 
through  16,  17,  18,  to  19,  the  8th  day's  produce;  in  the  last  the 
crystals  are  cubes  of  full  half  an  inch  base.  Again  we  find  crystals 
of  the  same  size  in  No.  22,  from  the  evaporation  of  8  out  of  12 
fingers'  depth  of  water  in  20  days  of  the  hottest  season.  In  No.  2S 
the  crystals  from  6  inches  depth  of  water  are  of  ^  inch  base.  The 
nze,  however,  of  the  crystals  depends  greatly  upon  the  undisturbed 
continuation  of  the  process,  and  does  not  give  us  a  clue  to  the  quan- 
tity of  salt  deposited  from  a  given  depth  of  water,  whence  we  might 
calculate  the  saltness  of  the  lake  itself  at  various  periods  of  the  sea- 
son. The  rate  of  evaporation  itself  may  be  estimated  from  the  above 
data  tolerably  well ;  thus—"  6  fingers  in  8  days" — "  12  fingers  in  20 
days" — ^wiU  be  nearly  half  an  inch  in  depth  per  Hem  /  The  pits  dug 
for  the  reception  of  the  brine  seem  sometimes  to  be  very  deep,  10  or  12 
feet  ;  in  these  when  deserted  the  deposit  proceeds  for  several  years* 
forming  solid  strata  of  salt  separated  by  a  streak  of  earth  washed  in 
during  the  rainy  season.  The  accumi^ation  is  then  dug  out  in  masa : 
but  in  general  the  salt  for  sale  is  collected  as  it  forms  in  the  brine 
pits  in  a  granular  state,  by  which  means  it  is  freed  from  the  more 
soluble  salts  with  which' it  is  accompanied.  The  pakka  salt  of  the 
byopdris  or  traders  (Nos.  25,  26),  is  of  a  large  grain — the  latter 
indeed  in  half-inch  crystals, — and  not  very  clean* 
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A  circumBtance  of  chief  importance  elicited  bj  Lieat.  Conollt's 
•pecimens,  is  the  presence  of  the  carbonate  and  sulphate  of  soda 
in  considerable  abundance  among  the  saline  products  of  the  Sambhar 
lake.  The  greater  part  of  the  substance  described  by  the  manu- 
fscturers  as  refuse  or  scum,  which  is  stated  to  be  thrown  away  as 
useless,  turns  out  on  analysis  to  be  carbonate  of  soda,  contaminat- 
ed with  sulphate  and  muriate ;  and  it  is  well  deserving  of  inquiry, 
whether  the  discovery  of  so  extensive  a  store  of  natron  in  a  state  of 
great  purity,  piay  not  be  turned  to  profitable  account.  In  all  the 
strata  cut  from  the  neglected  kiydrs  the  carbonate  la  seen  overlying 
the  mixed  sulphate  and  muriate,  of  an  efflorescent  snowy  consistence. 
Sometimes  the  foi;mation  of  the  salt  is  prevented  by  its  abundance  as 
(in  A  4,  5,  6)  ;  No.  5,  1  find  on  analysis  to  contain  40  per  cent,  of 
carbonate,  with  30  of  each  of  the  other  salts — and  a  little  care  in 
separating  the  crystals  of  these  would  leave  it  nearly  pure. 

Spicular  crystals  resembling  nitre  are  seen  in  some  of  the  speci- 
mens (A  11);  they  hear  a  very  small  proportion  to  the  general  mass. 
It  is  but  necessary  to  refer  to  Mr.  Stbphxnson's  examination  of  other 
specimens,  to  form  a  clear  idea  of  the  conditions  best  suited  for  tha 
separation  and  collection  of  the  different  salts ;  thus  in  the  old  desert- 
ed pits  (B  No.  1),  the  sulphate  is  obtained  nearly  pure :  in  A  6,  10, 
it  is  mixed  with  carbonate  ;  in  A  5,  the  latter  predominates.  As  for 
the  muriate,  from  its  inferior  solubility,  this  salt  is  readily  separated 
in  a  state  of  purity  from  the  brine. 

The  small  proportion  of  lime  in  the  earthy  residue  of  A  1 ,  from  the 
bed  of  the  lake,  rather  militates  against  the  expectation  entertained 
by  Lieutenant  Conollt  from  native  report,  of  a  subjacent  stratum  of 
this  mineral. 

The  points  now  wanted  to  complete  Lieutenant  Conollt's  descrip- 
tion of  the  Sambhur  salt  manufacture,  and  the  questions  naturally  in- 
duced from  the  information  he  has  already  given,  are  : 

1.  A  topographical  account  of  the  lakes,  their  extent,  general 
depth,  position  relatively  to  adjacent  plains,  sands,  or  hills. 

2.  The  extent  of  the  manufacture,  produce,  possible  increase,  price, 
and  other  statistical  data. 

3.  Whether  the  carbonate  and  sulphate  are  worked  and  used  ? 
the  quantity  and  price  of  these. 

4.  The  exact  process  followed  by  the  native  manufacturers  or 
collectors. 

5.  The  specific  gravity  of  the  water,  both  of  the  lake  and  of  the 
brine  pits,  at  difi!erent  seasons  ;  which  may  be  found  in  the  absence 
of  the  means  of  determining  it  on  the  spot,  by  bottling  ofiF  a  portion 
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at  stated  times.  This  would  also  enable  us  to  ascertain  whether  the 
carbonate  existed  in  the  water,  or  whether  it  was  formed  during  the 
evaporation,  by  the  action  of  the  lime  or  other  earths.  The  presence 
of  magnesia,  of  potash,  and  of  iodine  also  remains  an  undecided 
point,  as  well  as  the  nature  of  the  pink  or  amethystine  colouring 
matter  remarked  in  some  of  the  specimens  (A  No.  24). 

To  conclude  this  hasty  note,  I  may  mention  that  I  have  found  M. 
Gat  Lubbac's  alkalimeter  a  very  convenient  instrument  for  examin- 
ing these  mixed  salts.  By  preparing  three  standard  bottles  of  dilute 
nitric  acid,  nitrate  of  barytes,  and  nitrate  of  silver,  adapted  to  his  cen- 
tesimaliy-divided  dropping  glass,  the  per  centage  of  carbonate,  sul- 
phate, and  muriate,  is  obtained  successively  from  the  same  specimen 
with  great  ease  and  rapidity. 

J.  P. 


X. — Remarks  on  a  collection  of  Plants,  made  at  Sadiyd,  Upper  Assam, 
from  April  to  September ^  1836.  By  William  Griffith,  Assistant 
Surgeon,  Madras  Establishment,  on  duty  in  Upper  Assam. 

The  following  remarks  may  not  be  uninteresting,  as  they  conoem 
a  portion  of  India  of  which,  especially  so  /ar  as  regards  its  natorai 
productions,  but  little  is  known.  I  must  beg,  however,  to  point  oat 
that  they  must  be  considered  as  outlines  only  of  a  slight  sketch ; 
since  the  amount  of  plants  collected  in  Assam  does  not  probably 
exceed  1 ,500,  and  this  can  scarcely  be  considered  more  than  one- 
fourth  of  its  whole  Flora. 

The  greater  portion  of  Assam  that  I  have  seen,  may  be  compared 
to  an  extensive  plain,  intersected  in  various  manners  by  belts  of  jungle, 
the  breadth  of  which,  although  extremely  variable,  does  not,  except 
towards  the  hills  enclosing  the  valley,  seem  to  be  often  very  great. 
But  as  we  approach  towards  the  eastern  boundary,  the  spots  unoccu- 
pied by  jungle  become  fewer  and  less  spacious :  so  that  between 
Kujoo  Ghat  on  the  Noa  Dehing,  and  Nungroo  on  the  Booree  Dehing,  and 
in  the  whole  of  that  direction,  the  country  is  almost  exclusively  oc- 
cupied by  jungle.  The  characters  of  a  plain  intersected  by  narrow 
belts  of  jungle  is  very  obvious  about  Sadiyd,  at  which  place  the 
collection  was  almost  entirely  formed. 

The  peculiar  feature  of  Assam,  especially  its  lower  and  central 
divisions,  consists  in  the  vegetation  of  its  churs,  or  tracts  of  sand,  Terr 
often  of  great  extent,  which  are  stretched  along  the  Burkan^ooiur, 
The  breadth  of  these  tracts,  taken  together,  is,  in  some  places,  from  8 
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to  10  miles.  Thej  may  be  said  to  be  throughout  their  whole  exteut 
exclusiyely  clothed  with  dense  grass  jungle. 

Up  to  Rungpoor  the  eye  meets  nothing  but  grasses,  and  an  occasion- 
al Bombaz,  a  tree  remarkable  for  its  ramification,  the  branches  being 
nearly  approximated  in  whorls,  and  forming  right  angles  with  the 
trunk.  About  Buggooa  Mookh  belts  of  jungle  begin  to  appear,  here 
and  there  approaching  to  the  banks  of  the  river.  From  this  place 
upwards  the  behs  increase  in  extent  and  number,  and  from  Seloni 
Mookh,  just  below  the  confluence  of  the  Dihong  with  the  BurhampoO" 
fur  to  Sadigd,  they  preponderate  much  over  the  grassy  tracts.  Above 
Sadiyd  these  tracts  recommence  at  least  on  the  northern  bank,  but 
they  disappear  soon  entirely ;  the  grasses  that  clothe  the  churs  are, 
especially  throughout  Lower  and  Central  Assam,  of  gigantic  size^ 
some  of  them  often  measuring  20  feet  in  height.  They  consist  of 
four  or  £ve  species  of  Saccharum,  the  kuggra,  mog,  (white/)  molaha, 
(red)  and  telee,  (blackish^)  of  the  Assamese,  and  a  species  of  Arundoy 
which  is  perhaps  the  longest  of  all,  the  nul  (or  podomolee'")  of  the 
natives.  Towards  Sadiyd,  however,  very  large  tracts  are  covered  with 
Imperata  Cylindrica,  the  ooloo-kker  of  Assam,  which  grows  to  the 
height  of  5  to  7  feet.  As  the  genus  Saccharum  far  preponderates 
over  the  others,  and  is  perhaps  during  its  inflorescence  one  of  the 
most  conspicuous  genera  of  the  order,  the  appearance  presented  by 
the  churs  during  the  flowering  of  their  occupants,  can  be  more  easily 
conceived  than  described. 

It  may  perhaps  be  convenient  to  consider  the  botany  of  Assam 
under  the  following  heads. 

I.  Botany  of  the  Burhampootur,  including  the  churs. 

Of  these,  Graminese  form,  as  I  have  said,  almost  exclusively  the 
flora.  Of  the  immediate  banks,  the  predominant  order  is, — Compo- 
sitse,  Polygoneie,  Scrophularine»,  Graminese,  (among  which  is  a  species 
of  Alopecurus,)  Boraginese,  have  several  representatives  :  from  Jor^ 
kdth  upwards  to  Diboroo  Mookh,  a  large  annual  Ranunculus  occurs  ex- 
tensively,  and  throughout  the  same  distance  large  patches  not  un- 
commonly occur  of  a  species  of  Irematodon,  (7.  sabulosus,  mihij  a 
species  of  Polentilla  is  also  not  uncommonly  met  with. 

II.  Botany  of  the  plains. 

Predominant  plants,  Gramineae ;  of  these  the  most  common  about 
Sadiyd  are  Imperata  cylindrica,  Saccharum  spontaneum,  Saccharum 
fnscum  (Roxb.)  in  wet  places,  and  a  probably  new,  large  and  coarse 
species  of  Panicum.  Among  these  may  be  found  two  or  three  Orchi- 
dese,  Polyg^nese,  Leguminosae,  Cyperacese,  one  Viola,  and  a  species  of 
Exacum  which  is  particularly  conspicuous  from  its  bright  blue  flowers., 

*  See  Buchanan's  Dindjpur,  p.  168. — £o. 
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Those  parts  of  the  plains  which  have  at  a  previous  poriod  been 
cleared  for  cultivation,  but  are  now  unoccupied,  present  the  usual 
tropical  features  {  and  are  occupied  <^efly  bj  Cyperacese,  among 
which  occur  one  or  two  Graminec,  several  annual  ScrophularineK, 
•and  small  Alismacee. 

III.     Botany  of  the  belts  of  jungle. 

rV.     Botany  of  the  foot  of  the  boundary  hills. 

On  this  last  I  am  not  able  to  offer  any  remarks.  It  will  be  found 
excessively  rich  in  ferns*  and  next  to  these  perhaps  in  Cyrthandraceae. 
The  only  opportunity  that  has  hitherto  been  allowed  me  of  visiting 
any  portion  of  these  boundaries  above  GawahatH,  occurred  at  Gntrw 
Pnrbut ;  and  I  was  then  fortunate  enough  to  meet  with  an  Alsophila 
80  feet  high,  a  Sollyana«  (mihi,)  and  Kaulfussia  Asamica.  Of  the  third 
division,  the  botany  is  very  varied ;  so  much  so,  that  no  one  proml<* 
nent  feature  seems  to  present  itself.  It  is  to  this  section  that  bj^far  the 
greater  number  of  species  contained  in  the  collection  will  be  found  to 
belong ;  and  I  shall  hence  pass  in  review  the  orders  composing  it — 
reserving  the  few  'observations  1  have  to  make  on  the  most  interestag 
plants  to  a  subsequent  part  of  this  paper. 

To  those  orders,  the  presence  of  which  indicates  the  climate  of 
northern  latitudes,  or  of  a  tropical  one  at  considerable  elevationa,  I  have 
appended  an  asterisk^,  and  to  those  which,  though  usually  tropioal,  in* 
dude  plants  which  have  hitherto  only  been  found  at  comparatively 
•high  elevktions,  I  have  appended  a  cross. 

Dicotyle^hnes, 

"^RannncvUceae 3  Dipteroearpecy 2 

^MagnoUacev,. 1  Tiliacec, 5 

Anonaceee, 6  Etooocarpett, 1 

^UmbelliferCi •...  7  Lythraries, 1 

AraliacesB, 3  Meliacec,. « 8 

Ampelides, 15  AurantiaceaB, 7 

*OnagrariB, 1  Rhamnec $ 

lioranthaceae, 1  Eaphorbiacea, 15 

Alangiee, 1  ilippocrateaces, « 1 

Melaitomacev, 5  Midpighiacece, 2 

Memecylev, 2  *Conariie, •  1 

M jrtaces, ••  4  Trantboxylfv, 5 

Cucurbitaces 12  Balaamixiec, 5 

Begoniaceae, 1  Casyophyllev, ' 4 

*CraciferK, 3  ^RosaceK, 6 

Capparideae, 3  liegummoas, . .  ^ 41 

*Violarieae,.. 2  Connaracee,  * 2 

Guttiferte, 2  ^Cnpulifene, 2 

*Tem8trsmiacettf 3  Urticeae,. 24 

Sapindacec,    3  Artocarpeie, 16 

*HippocA8tanett, 1  Stilaginee, 2 

Hercoliaces, 1  *Cbloraiithe«y    • 1 

Bythneriacec, 1  *Saiirare«e, •  1 

Malvacett,  , 4  Piperace«e|. ••• S 
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^ThjmeleK 1  Aeanthacefe, 8 

Proteaces, 1  ScrophiiUrine«, 20 

LanrineB, 6  Oro1>aiiche«, 1 

Amaraothacec, 5  Composite, 39 

fPolygoneae, 12  *Plantaginec,    1 

tMeniapermec, 19  *Geiitianec, 1 

*Priinulaceae, 1  Apocynete, 8 

Myrainete,..  • 6  Aaclepiadec, 9 

Styrace«, 3  Oleins, 5 

ConvoWalace«, 6  Jaamiuete, 2 

Rabiaceae, 36  ^Boragines, 3 

LobeliaccB,    • 1  Cordiaces, ••  1 

*Campauulaceae,    2  Ehreliaces, 4 

^Sambucea,   1  SolaneK,   6 

*Viburae«,    2  GoetaceK, 1 

Cyrthaodraceae, 7  locerts  ledii,  including  RoydBia,  31 

Verbenaces, 11  ' 

LabiatB, 14                                                 Total,..   523 

Monocotyledonts. 

Scitamines, 9  *JanceS| 2 

Cannes, 1  Palms,    3 

Hypozides, 1  Tapiatra, » I 

Amaryllidee, 1  tButomes, 1 

Hydrocharidec, 1  Alismaces, 10 

Arordes, • 3  Eriocattlones,    I 

tSmilacee, 7  Gramines, ••  37 

Dioicoreis, 2  Cyperacee, •  •  28 

Ponlederes, 2  ■ 

•Orchides 15                                                 ToUl,..    126 

Polamogetoa, 1 

Acotyledones, 

Eqnisetaces 1       Filicest, 34 

Lycopodiaces,  •   ....«• 5  — .• 

ToUI,..   40 

Of  Anonacea  I  shall  only  notice  Sphorostemma*  Blums.  In  this 
genus  the  connectivum  is  highly  dilated,  and  the  cells  of  the  anther  at 
a  considerable  distance  from  each  other ;  and  yet  from  the  arrange^ 
wient  of  the  stamina,  bilocular  anthers  with  contiguous  loculi  result. 

It  affords  another  instance  of  the  existence  of  the  peculiar  tissue* 
until  lately  supposed  to  he  characteristic  of  Gymnospermae.  In  ad- 
dition to  this  singularity,  its  medulla  is  traversed  longitudinally  by 
bundles  of  dense,  occasionally  branched,  woody  fibre,  which  consists 
of  a  superposition  or  "  emboitement"  of  several  layers. 

CucurHtacetR.  Among  these  plants  occur  two  genera  which  appear 
to  be  new,  so  far  at  least  as  the  Prodromus  of  M.  D^  Candollb  is  con- 
cerned; in  which  book  the  article  on  Cucurbitacee,  (by  M.  Sbringk,) 
appears  to  me  to  be  very  unsatisfactory.  Of  one  of  the  above  genera, 
I  have  only  seen  the  male  ;  it  is  remarkable  for  the  involute,  or  rather 
gyrate  involution  of  the  petals.  The  second  I  propose  calling  Actinos- 
temma :  it  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  complete  separation  of  its  sta- 

X  Chiefly  from  the  foot  of  the  Abor  Hills,  on  the  Dikong, 
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mina ;  for  the  "  dehiscentia  circumciaa*'  of  the  fruit ;  and,  above  all,  for 
the  pendulous  direction  of  the  seeds.  It  approaches  in  some  points 
to  Zanonia.  I  am  not  aware  whether  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  arillus 
of  this  order  has  been  explained  or  not ;  it  is  a  separation  of  that 
portion  of  the  tissue  originally  surrounding  and  in  close  contact  with 
the  ovula.  Hence  it  is  a  shut  sac  ;  and  hence,  too,  it  is  wanting  in 
Actinostemma,  in  which  the  cavity  of  the  ovarium  is  not  filled  by  a 
production  from  the  placentae. 

Conaria.  In  Conaria,  of  which  I  have  one  species  from  the  Abor 
Hills,  the  raphe  is  certainly  external  with  regard  to  the  axis.  1  have 
not  been  able  to  ascertain  whether  this  dependfs  upon  any  torsion 
of  the  funiculus,  which  Mr.  Brown  has  stated  to  be  the  case  in 
other  instances  of  a  similar  anomalous  situation. 

Of  Saururea  Houttuyniais  the  only  example.  This  plant,  which  was 
originally  described  by  Thunbbro,  i^pears  latterly  to  have  been  more 
misunderstood  than  by  the  original  describer.  I  have  had  no  oppor- 
tunity, however,  of  examining  the  work  of  Thunbbrg  in  which  the 
plant  is  described.  And  I  ought,  perhaps,  to  except  M.  Mbtbr,  who 
has  published  **  De  Houttuynia  atque  Saurureis,"  with  which  work 
I  am  unacquainted.  I  find  each  flower  throughout  the  spike,  except 
perhaps  the  terminal  one,  to  be  subtended  by  a  very  small  bracte. 
Of  these,  the  four  lowermost,  rarely  only  three,  are  highly  developed 
and  petaloid,  forming  the  spatha. 

The  number  of  stamina  to  each  flower  is,  excepting  those  at  the 
apex  of  the  spike,  almost  invariably  three,  and  always  equal  to  the 
carpella  entering  into  the  formation  of  the  female  organ  ;  and  of  these 
the  third  is  always  next  the  axis.  The  terminal  flower  has  from  five 
to  seven  stamina ;  the  space  between  this  and  the  uppermost  trian- 
drous  hermaphrodite  (?)  flowers  is  occupied  by  an  assemblage  of  male 
flowers,  with  a  variable  number  of  stamina,  but  never  greater  than 
three,  and  usually,  1  think,  two.  That  such  is  the  structure  of  this 
portion  is  proved  by  the  presence  of  bractea,  similar  to  those  of  the 
lower  portion,  interspersed  among  the  stamina.  Dr.  Wallicb  sajfs, 
in  Flora  Indica,  I.  362 — **  In  the  numerous  spadices  which  I  have 
examined,  I  have  with  Father  Lou rbiro  invariably  found  three  stami- 
nas, and  as  many  styles  attached  to  each  ovarium  :  the  former  above 
the  base,  the  latter  at  the  apex  of  its  angles.  I  have  not,  therefore, 
hesitated  continuing  this  most  interesting  plant  in  the  very  das 
and  order  where  it  has  been  placed  in  the  Flora  of  Cochinchina.  Am 
there  is  no  reason  for  considering  it  at  all  difierent  from  the  original 
Japan  plant,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  account  for  the  difficulty  which  the 
celebrated    Chevalier    Thumbbro   experienced    in  determining  its 
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station  in  the  sexual  system ;  nor  can  there  be  at  present  anr  doubt 
of  its  neither  belonging  to  Heptandria,  Polyandria,  or  Moneecia." 
Thvnbbrg  was,  however,  so  far  as  I  can  eee,  right ;  for  he  paid,  in  all 
probability,  exclusive  attention  to  the  composition  of  the  terminal 
flower,  on  which,  in  certain  cases,  the  Linnaean  rules  lay  mach  stress. 
Taking  this  into  consideration,  Houttuynia  may  be  referred  to  Hep* 
tandria,  Polyandria,  or  Monaecia ;  most  correctly  to  the  latter,  and 
least  correctly  to  Polyandria.    But  as, — so  far  at  least  as  regards  the 
Linnaram  system. — the  most  obvious  characters  are  the  best,  it  is  ad- 
visable to  keep  the  plants  still  in  Triandria  Trigynia      The  structure 
of  the  seed  has  been  likewise  totally  mistaken.     In  the  Flora  Indica, 
toe.  cit.  the  embryo  is  placed  at  the  wrong  end  of  the  albumen,  and 
is  mistaken  for  the  embryonary  sac.    The  real  embryo  is  a  much 
more  minute  organ  contained  in  this,  *'  the  vitellus,"  or  membrane 
of  the  amnios  of  Mr.  Brown.  Dr.  Hookxr  describes  Dr.  Wallicr's 
account  as  most  correct ;  but  he  does  not  define  the  situation  of  the 
embryo  otherwise  than  by  saying  that  it  is  situated  at  one  end  of 
the  seed.     Lastly,  the  plant  does  not  belong  to  Aroideae,  nor  even  to 
Monocotyledones.   Notwithstanding  the  apparent  solidity  of  true  em- 
bryo, yet  the  more  important  nature  of  the  structure  of  the  stem  is 
sufficient  to  point  out  that  it  is  Dicotyledonous,  or  rather  Exogenous  ; 
and  among  these,  its  true  place  is,  beyond  doubt,  Saurureae. 

Of  Thymele^  one  species  only  occurs,  which  is  apparently  referrible 
to  no  published  species  of  the  order.  To  this  I  have  attached  the  MSS. 
name  of  Jbnkinsia,  in  compliment  to  Captain  F.  Jbmxins,  Agent  to 
the  Grovernor  General  on  the  North-East  Frontier,  to  whom  Botany, 
among  other  sciences,  is  considerably  indebted. 

Of  Menispermea  the  majority  are  interesting.  Cissampelos  is  the 
only  genus  with  which  I  am  acquainted,  in  which  the  ventral  suture  of 
the  ovarium  is  anticous,  or  not  next  the  axis.  I  am  not  certain  whether 
the  most  correct  way  of  understanding  the  curious  structure  of  the 
female  flowers  is  not  to  assume  the  aggregation  of  four  flowers,  which, 
in  the  only  species  I  have  examined,  appears  constant,  as  a  complete 
quaternary  division  of  one  only.  It  remains  to  be  ascertained  whether 
the  singular  reversion  of  the  situation  of  the  ventral  suture  is  more 
uncommon  in  aggregate  than  in  solitary  carpella. 

Of  the  genus  Stauntonia,  Assam  has  two  species,  but  only  one  is 
contained  in  my  collection.  The  anomalous  structure  of  the  fruit  has 
no  doubt  been  explained  by  Dr.  Wallich  in  his  Tentamen  Florae 
Nipalensis,  in  which  it  is  published  under  the  name  HolboUia,  but 
which  I  am  at  present  unable  to  consult.  1  find  that  the  placenta- 
tion  of  this  genus  is  similar  to  that  of  Flacourtianeie,  with  which 
5  N   3 
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order  I  am  not  acquainted,  and  to  that  of  Batomese ;  and  hence  the 
anomalous  situation  of  the  seeds.  At  the  period  of  expansion  of  the 
flower,  the  ovnla  are  much  less  developed  than  is  almost  universally 
the  case :  they  present  indeed  the  appearance  of  ovnla  at  the  earliest 
stages  of  development.  I  refer  to  this  order  a  plant  ¥rith  long  ra* 
cemes  of  temarily  aggregate  fruits,  notwithstanding  that  it  has  milky 
juice,  and  that  the  Cotyledons  are  large,  follaceous  and  obliquely 
situated  with  regard  to  each  other. 

Among   the  Cyrthandracea  a  species  occurs,  (Chiliandra  obovata, 
mihi,)  remarkable  for  the  structure  of  its  mature  anthers.     These  de- 
hisce in  a  labiate  and  incompletely  bivalvular  manner,  the  lower  and 
smaller  valve  being  alone  half  reflexed.     This  valve  is  compound, 
and  due  to  the  mutual  adhesion  of^the  originally  distinct  inner  locel- 
lus  of  each  loculus.     To  this  formation  1  have  adverted  in  a  short 
memoir  on  Rhizophoreae,  published  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Me- 
dical and  Physical  Society  of  Calcutta,  altl^ough  I  was  at  the  time 
ignorant  of  the  existence  of  an  example.     Assam  contains  another 
intefesting  species  of  this  family :  this,  which  is  remarkable  for  its 
pentangular  petaloid  calyx,  and  the  "  dehiscentia  circumcisa,"  of  its 
jfrnit,  in  which  it  approaches  to  Aikinia  of  Mr.  Brown,  I  propose 
calling  Cyananthus. 

Scrophularianete  afford  one  new  genus,  (Synphyllium  torenioides, 
mihi,)  an  account  of  which  will  appear  in  the  Journal  of  the  Madras 
Literary  Society,  edited  by  my  friend  Mr.  Colb. 

Asclepiadete  contain  some  interesting  species,  of  which  one  consti- 
tutes probably  a  new  genus,  unless,  indeed,  it  is  referrible  to  Dr. 
Wiobt's  Heterostemma,  from  which  it  would  appear  to  differ  in  the 
valvular  aestivation  of  the  corolla.  This  species  is  remarkable  for  the 
aliform  processes  running  along  the  larger  veins  of  the  under  surface 
of  the  leaves. 

To  this  order,  or  to  Apocyneae,  is  to  be  referred  a  remarkable  plant, 
distinguished  by  the  numerous  longitudinal  foliaceous  alse  of  its 
follicles,  and,  I  speak  from  memory,  its  serrated  leaves.  This  plant, 
which  I  have  seen  near  Mergui  on  the  Tenasserim  coast,  seems  to 
have  been  sent  by  Captain  Jbnkins  to  Dr.  Wallich  with  many 
others,  none  of  which  appear,  however,  to  have  excited  much  at- 
tention. 

Among  the  Boraginca^  we  find  one  Myosotis  and  a  species  which, 
with  the  habit  of  some  Anchusas,  appears  to  be  not  referrible  to  any 
genus  of  the  order.  The  **  umbilicus"  occupies  the  centre  of  each 
carpellum,  and  is  surrounded  by  an  osseous  elevated  margin.  The 
origin  of  this  is  totally  distinct  from  that  of  Myosotis,  and  is  wholly 
independent  of  fecundation.     The  radicle  is  in  addition  inferior. 
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The  Monocotyledonoas  forms  are  chiefly  those  of  other  parts  of 
India.  Among  the  Orchidea  two  species  of  Calanthe,  and  two  of  Po- 
gonia  occur,  as  well  as  one  species  of  Spiranthes.  Among  the  Grami- 
neae  the  most  interesting  is  a  Diandrous  species  of  Alopecurus,  which 
genns  is,  I  helieve,  new  to  India ;  at  least  to  any  portion  of  the  plains. 

Of  the  Cyperaces,  I  shall  only  advert  to  the  existence  of  four 
species  of  Carex,  two  of  which  are,  however,  from  the  Ahor  Hills ; 
a  third,  which  was  originally  sent  hy  Captain  Jenkins  to  Dr.  Wal- 
LICH,  appears  to  be  widely  distributed,  extending  from  Gawahati  to 
Jorhdtk ;  the  fourth ;  I  have  only  met  with  about  Sadiyd. 

Bat  perhaps  the  most  interesting  plants  of  the  whole  collection  are 
contained  among  those  "  incertse  sedis,"  a  division,  always  to  a  be- 
ginner, of  great  extent.  Most  of  these  are  from  the  lower  ranges  of 
the  Abor  Hills ;  and  the  appearance  of  these  is  quite  sufficient  to 
ensure  their  being  of  great  interest. 


XI. — Note  on  a  Remnant  of  the  Hun  Nation,  [Vide  Chap.  26  of  the 
"  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire"  under  the  head  of  "  Ori^' 
ginal  Seat  of  the  Huns."]     By  Captain  W.  Foley. 

"  One  of  the  princes  of  the  nation  (HunJ  was  urged  by  fear  and 
ambition  to  retire  towards  the  south  with  eight  hordes,  which  com- 
posed between  forty  and  fifty  thousand  families ;  he  obtained  under 
the  title  of  '  Tanjoo'  a  convenient  territory  on  the  verge  of  the 
Chinese  Empire."     (A.  D.  48.) 

Now,  there  are  a  people  located   in  various  parts  of  the  Bama 
(Burmese)  and  Shan  (Siamese)  empires,  who  are  distinguished  by 
the  appellation  of  "  Ton-soo"  or  **  Ton-dzoo  :"  they  have  a  language  of 
their  own,  and  differ  in  feature,  dress,  and  domestic  manners  from 
the  inhabitants  of  the  country  in  which  they  reside ;  they  never 
intermarry  with  their  neighbours,  and  assert  their  descent  from  "  a 
people  who  came  from  the  north ;"  they  are  an  ugly,  swarthy  race  ; 
both  men  and  women  closely  resembling  the  picture  of  the  Hun$ 
drawn  by  Gibbon  in  his  immortal  history.     Broad  f&ces,  flat  noses, 
small  eyes,  short,  squat  (but  athletic)  figures,  are  the  moat  prominent 
beauties.    The  men  wear  their  hair  long  in  common  with  the  Bama, 
but  their  dress,  which  is  always  of  a  dark  colour,  much  resembles  the 
garb   of  the   Chinese:   the  women  have  a  fillet   of  dark-coloured 
cloth  (generally  with  a  red  or  white  border)  tastefully  arranged  as  a 
head-dress,  and  falling  down  over  the  back ;  a  mantle  of  the  same 
colour  and  material  extending  from  the  shoulders  to  a  little  beyond 
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the  knee,  is  the  only  remaining  garment.  Their  leg-s,  ^vrhich  an 
extremely  thick,  are  covered  with  a  number  of  metal  bangles  ;  tbew. 
with  the  exception  of  the  ear-ring  (nad-ddn)  are  the  only  omamenti 
worn  by  the  females  of  the  Ton^soo  race. 

I  am  persuaded  that  these  people  are  the  descendants  of  the  '•  Ta»- 
jou"  described  by  Gibbon,  a  remnant  of  the  ancient  Hums  1 1  pn- 
served  daring  a  lapse  of  1788  years  uncontaminated  with  the  blood  d 
strangers ! ! 

Taming  over  the  pages  of  Gibbon  very  lately,  I  happened  to  notice 
the  subject.  I  regret  exceedingly  that  I  was  not  aware  of  this  sin- 
gular coincidence  during  the  time  of  my  temporary  residence  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  this  people — ^how  much  might  have  been  elicited ! 


XII. — Table  shewing  the  breadth  of  the  river  Satlaj  and  the  rate  of  its 
current  at  different  stages  from  Harrike  Pattan  to  its  junction  with 
the  Indus  at  Mithankot, 

[Communicated by  Capt.  C  M.  Wadk*.] 


Names  of  the  Stages. 


At  Harrike, 

,,  Bundali, 

„  FiroKp6r, 

,,  Mamdot, 

,.  KhfiKhgl,    

,,  Karnaa, 

ff  Ladiike, 

,,  Jaii^air^  Salemk&y  ... 

ff  Juwunda  B(ingk 

,,  Chdnnf, 

,,  Bachawali, , 

,,  Jhiilni,    

,,  Akoki, 

„  Khajh  Basidpiir 

,,  Niinkch, 


Names  of  the  Stages. 


«3 


1*2  « 


f  I 
tf 
»» 
*f 
f  f 


At  Pala, 

N6rp(ir,   

Khyrpiir, 

Niir  Mohamad  ki  goth, 

Giildera, 

Bahawalpiir,  or    Bia- 

driwalA, 

NAbarwalky 

Buddfike 

Mirpfir, 

Makkhaobeli,    

Sitpdr, 

ShydaaA,     

Mithaakot,     


It 

M 

»» 


In 

yards. 


306 
360 
381 
176 
308 

616 
9S0 
SOB 
5711 
605 
577 
579 
853 


KU.Ft. 


1  05 

9  03 

1  M 

1  04 

1  ao 

1  06 


3 
2 


01 
00 


1  04 

9  00 

1  40 

9  Oi 

1  J3 


*  We  were  in  hopes  ere  this  to  hare  been  farored  with  a  copy  of  Captsia 
Wadb's  journal  and  survey  of  the  river  Satlaj f  for  publication.  Specimens  of 
the  soil  and  rocks  on  the  banks  have  been  long  in  onr  possession,  awaitiag  far- 
ther illustration,  which  want  of  leisure  has  doubtless  prevented. — Eo. 
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and  velocity  of  the  SatlaJ  river. 


S15 


TABLE,  No.  2, 
Shewing  the  distance  of  th^Stagea  in  Miles,  and  the  Soundings*  of  the 

River  from  stage  to  stage. 


Names  of  Stages. 


From  Harrike  to 
Bnndili  to  . . . 
Firozpiir  to  . 
Mamdot  to. . . 
Kh(iehgi  to  . 
Karnan  to . . . 
Ladtike  to . . . 
Jagvair&to... 


ft 

t» 
tf 
f» 
»♦ 


»» 


,,  Juwnnda  BCLngi, 

,,  Chfinni  to 

,y  Bachawali  to 

y,  Jbikln^  to 


,,  Akokito    

,,  Khajh  Bazidpiir, 

»> 

,,  N(irp6r  to 


Sounding. 


Ndnkeh  to 
Palato 


,,  Kh7rp(ir  to    


t» 

ft 

fft 


Niirmobamad,    . . 

G^lderato    

Bahawalpiir  to .. . 
Naharwfld^  to    ... 

Budduketo    

Mirpdr  to 


,,  MakkhanbeU, 
,,  Sitpdr  to  .... 
,,  Shydani  to 

ft 


Mithaakot, 


13 
10 
14 
13 
9 
13 
33 

8i 
11 
13 
16 

13 
15 
19 
13 
24 

20 

JOi 
12 

Hi 
11 

14 

13 
10 
14 
15 


14  feet. 

10,8,12,16,12,11,12,10,11,9,12,14,12. 

11,12,14,14,14,12,12,6,5,6,6,7,8,12,11,14,6. 

8.8,12,6,6,6,6,5,13,8,5,5,6,12,14,10, 

10,18,16,22,11,10,11,9,12,2, 

12,12,12,9,9,7,14,12,9,11,15,6,15,11,15,8,7,15,17.14. 

7,6,5,13,5,12,10,12,18,22,14,9,20,9,12,14,12,22,11, 

10,14,14,6,6,14,10,11,5,3,5,10. 
14,14,14,6,6,14,10,5,5,5. 
8,10,14,10,12,9,12,9,10,8,7,7,13,6,12,12. 
8,11,13,12,8,7,6,6,3,5,8,12,12,14,14,8,8,8,6. 
8,8,9,9,6,14,15,14,8,7,12,16,11,16,15,15,16,12,12,14, 

9,11,6,7,6,6. 
6,14,14,15,12.9,11,11,1  l,lli,8,9,10,7, 18,14,18,13. 
12,12,9,8,6,7,6,5,9.11,13,12,8,7,6,6,6,5. 
5,4,6,7,11,12,14,3,3,3,3,4,7,11,11,24,4,4. 
14,14,11,7,16,12,8,11.8,8,9,9,6,7,12,13,18,11. 
11,16,9.7,6,7,13,14,15,6,7,9,20,8,6,8.7,8,12,14,15,6, 

7,9,15,9,10,10,11,7,14,16,16,16. 
7,10,6,11,12,18,14,12,18,9,16,12,11,12,11,6,8,12,11, 

7,5,12,10,11,11,9,14,11,13. 
9, 1 1 ,  14,15, 14, 15, 1 1 ,1 1 ,  12, 16, 7,6,15,8,7. 
7,5,11,6,7,11,16,9,12,18,19,11,11,9.7,20,8. 
11,'9,8,I6,18,13,9,13,14,]8,18,8,9,12. 

12,13,7,12,11,9,6,9,8,7,6,9,12,18,9. 

9,12,16,16,13,7,6,14. 

7,6,14,17,16,13,7,11,20,16,12,13,14,12,12,18,12,11, 

14,12. 
9,7,15,9,7,9,12,19,15,9,18,14,18,24,21,19. 
14,11,17,18,14,12,14,18,7,9,12. 
24,24,15,13,14,9,14,17,24,12,12,12,12,12,12,13. 
11,9,8,14,12,12,13,24,17,12,13,14,17,18,15,24,37. 


At. 


I0§ 
10 
8 
13 
Hi 

11 

9 

10 

9 

10* 

Hi 

8§ 
8 
10| 

11* 

10| 

11* 

11$ 

11* 
10 

Hi 

16 
14 
13 
15 
14 


TABLE,  No.  3. 
Shewing  the  distances  both  by  water  and  land  from  Ropar  to  the  princi' 
pal  towns  on  the  SatiaJ  as  far  as  Mithankot, 


Karnes  of  places  with  their  distance  from 

Ropar. 


From  Ropar  to  Lodi&ni  or  Filor  Gh&t, 

Ditto  to  Harrike, 

Ditto  to  Firozpfir, 

Ditto  to  Mamdot,    

Ditto  to  Ganrjiinil 

Ditto  to  Fatehpiir, . . . . 

Ditto  to  Bahawalpiir, 

Ditto  to  Cnch, 

Ditto  to  Mithankot,    


Akbari  Kos. 

By  water. 

By  land. 

37 

32 

86§ 

77 

104 

95 

118| 

105§ 

174 

149 

274 

224 

307 

248 

346 

277 

381 

310i 

Statnte  Miles. 


By  water. 


46| 
108| 
132} 
148i 
216^ 
342i 
385 
433 
476$ 


By  land. 


40 
96 
119 
132 
186 
282 
313 
337 
388 


*  These  soondings  were  taken  between  the  1st  of  Jan.  and  7th  of  March,  when 
the  river  is  at  its  lowest  depth  throughout. 
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XIII. — A  Comparative  view  of  the  daily  i^mge  of  ^  the  Barometer  at  dif- 
ferent parts  of  India,     By  James  Pbinssp,  Sec,  As,  Soe^  ^e. 

The  irieDds  who  have  for  the  last  two  years  favored  me  ~wi&L 
copies  of  their  Meteorological  Registers,  have  doubtless  accused  lae 
of  a  most  ungracious  requital  of  their  labours,  in  the  long  alambeir 
to  which  they  have  apparently  been  devoted  in  my  editorial  esora- 
toire !  Such  is  not  absolutely  the  true  state  of  the  case  ;  but  the  num« 
ber  attached  to  the  accompanying  plate^  will,  I  fear,  testify  against  me 
to  the  extent  of  having  kept  back  for  nearly  a  year,  the  curitms  facts 
that  had  been  elicited  from  the  possession  of  so  many  valuable  re- 
cords of  the  weather. 

The  fact  is,  that  the  prompt  attention  with  which  my  i^peal  was 
answered  by  observers  of  the  weather  in  numerous  pui:s  of'Iadia» 
served  as  a  check  tb  the  immediate  publication  of  the  materials  sup- 
plied. The  very  voluminous  dimensions  of  such  registers,  and  their 
dry  and  unperusable  nature,  even  by  the  few  who  would  like  well  to 
consult  them,  set  me  about  contriving  some  method  of  condensing 
their  results  into  convenient  compass,  and  exhibiting  them  to  the  eye 
in  a  manner  more  perspicuous  than  could  possibly  be  accomplished 
by  a  mass  of  mere  ^ures. 

The  usual  form  of  a  diagram  of  zigzag  lines  from  point  to  point 
would  apply  tolerably  well  to  a  series  of  single  daily  observations^ 
taken  at  a  particular  hour,  and  would  trace  out  in  a  gently  undul^^- 
ing  curve,  the  course  of  annual  variation ;  but  if  made  to  embrace  t&e 
double  daily  oscillaticm,  now  well  known  to  be  steadily  pursued  by  the 
Barometer  in  intertropical  climates,  it  was  evident  that  the  alternations 
would  be  too  confused  on  a  small  scale  to  be  followed  pleasantly  by  flie 
eye.  A  slight  modification  suggested  itself,  as  calculated  to  remove 
all  objections  to  this  mode  of  displaying  the  phenomena,  without  taking 
in  any  degree  from  the  accurate  notation  of  the  fixed  points  of  obser- 
vation, whUe  it  represented  more  palpably  the  amount  of  daily  oscO- 
lation.  The  modification  to  which  I  allude  will  be  readily  understood 
by  inspection  of  Plate  XIV.  It  consists  in  breaking  the  coBuection 
between  the  consecutive  days,  and  merely  laying  ofif,  in  short  parallel 
lines,  the  interval  between  the  maximtim  and  minimum  readings  of  the 
instrument.  The  proximity  of  the  lines  enables  the'  eye  to  fiemcy 
an  imaginary  line  drawn  centrally  through  them  to  represent  the 
mean  course,  without  the  necessity  of  drawing  it,  while  errors  of  the 
tenth  of  an  inch,  so  liable  to  occur,  and  so  difficult  of  detection  ia  a 
series  of  figures,  became  at  once  obvious  and  remediable.  The  cfatef 
•  It  WM  firit  printed  ai  PUts  IX.  snbteqaeatly  altered  to  XIT. 
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advantage,  however,  of  the  plan  of  parallel  lines  was,  that  type  might 
be  adapted  to  express  the  observations  with  as  much  facility  as  to  a 
figged  statement.  Having  the  brass  rales  of  my  calendric  scales 
already  divided  according  to  the  days  of  the  year,  it  only  would  be 
requisite  to  cast  a  quantity  of  rules  of  the  thickness  of  one  day,  and 
exactly  one-tenth  of  an  inch  in  breadth ;  the  printing  surface  of  some 
being  retained  of  the  full  length,  and  that  of  others  reduced  succes* 
siveiy  one  hundredth,  two  hundredths,  three  hundredths,  &c.,  so  that 
nine  varieties,  and  a  large  supply  of  blanks  or  quadrates  of  the  same 
dimensions,  would  be  sufficient  to  lay  off  any  series  correct  to  the 
hundredth  of  an  inch,  which  is  ample  for  most  purposes.  I  here  give 
a  sample  of  this  mode  ofregistry  intype,  although,  as  I  had  previous- 
ly engraved  a  copper-plate  divided  for  the  purpose,  I  have  not,  on  the 
present  occasion,  made  any  use  of  the  typographic  plan,  in  spite  of  the 
for  greater  expedition  and  precision  of  which  it  is  capable. 


30.0 


Madras.    Calcutta.    Tirh6t.     Cawnpore.    Simla.      NIpal. 
99.5  39.5  29.0  29.0  33.0  38.0 


July.  M 
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It  is  merely  necessary  to  denote  by  figures  at  the  top,  the  value  of 
the  neutral  line  from  which  each  set  of  readings  is  to  be  estimated  right 
and  left,  la  some  even  division  of  the  inch,  as  29.50  inch  for  Calcutta: 
129.00  inch  for  Tirhut,  or  25.00  for  Nipal,  &c.  To  reduce  the  lines  into 
figures  when  requisite,  an  ivory  inch  scale  may  be  applied,  but  this 
will  seldom  be  necessary  if  such  linear  tables  are  accompanied  by 
monthly  abstracts  in  the  ordinary  form :  the  chief  advantage  of  the 
lines  being  to  shew  at  a  glance  the  variations  of  pressure  or  other 
phenomena,  during  the  month,  in  a  very  small  compass,  and  for  many 
localities  at  the  same  time. 

Having  thus  explained  the  principles  upon  which  the  accompanying 
plate  was  filled  up, — a  work  of  no  small  patience  by  the  way,  seeing 
that  it  contains  13  columns  of  365-  double  entries,  or  nearly  10,000 
individual  measurements  laid  ofiTby  scale  to  the  hundredth  of  an  inch, — 
I  will  proceed  to  notice,  first,  the  authorities  whence  the  various 
columns  are  derived ;  and,  secondly,  the  instructive  and  highly  curious 
facts  it  discloses. 

The  Madras  column  is  extracted  from  the  registers  published  by 
Mr.  Tatlor,  the  H.  C.'s  Astronomer  at  Madras,  in  the  Journal  of  the 
Literary  Society  at  that  place.  For  the  Bombay  column  I  am  indebted 
5  o 
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to  my  bFollier  ABsay  Miwter,  Mr.  NoTeK,wl}o  kindly  sent  me 
of  sonie  registers  made  mostly  daring  his  abse^kce.  The  series  isbi 
in  m^y  places^  and  the  observati<^8  between  Jane  and  Ocl 
1834,  were  evidently  taken  by  an  inexperienced  liand.     The 
line  marked  SQcotra  is  from  the  roister- kept  by- Captain  Hii 
while  engaged  in  the  swrvey  -of.  the  island,     JVa  the  -hoarfr 
him  were  not  those  of  the  maximum  and  minimam,  I  thought  it 
to  confine  myself  to  the  noon  readings  as  a  mean  of  the  day. 
Calcutta  columns  are  taken  from  my  own  registers,  published  in 
Journal.     The  Tirhdt  diary  was  kept  at  my  request  by  my  cousio; 
late  Mr.  Thomas  Dashwood,  Judge  at  JHoiafferpur,  who  kept  it 
unremittedly  for  three  years  and  a  half,  indeed  uatii  a  very  few 
beforq  his  sudden  and  lamented  death*.     One  year  of  this  series 
already  been  published  at  length  in  the  2pd  and  3rd  volumes  of 
Journal.     For  the  Cawnpore  register  I, am  beholden  to  Colonel  G.  Pt 
LOCK,  C.  B.  of  the  artillery.    This  series  is   unfortunately  intei 
tent,  from  his  having  been  obliged  to  send  his  barometer  to  Calcu\ 
in  December,  1834  :  which,  however^  furnished  an  opportuni^of 
paring  it  with  my  own  standard..    A  little  to  the  right  of  the  G 
/N>rf  line  for  1834,  are  entered  the  observations  of  Mr.  Ritchib 
Bancoora,' for  April  and  May,  also  abruptly  terminated  by  his  fisdling 
untimely  victim  to  the  climate. 

The  last  series  to  the  right  I  owe  to  Captain  Robinson  of 
Nipal  Residency ;  it  was  made  partly  with  his  own  and  partly 
Mr.  Hodgson's  instrument,  which  will  account  for  the  shifting  of 
index  point  in  June,  1834.      In  March  also  two  adjustments 
attempted  by  boiling  the  tube.     These  do  not  affect  the  utility  of 
reg^ter,  when  once  noted.     Captain  Robinson's  tables  are  invalui 
from  the  number  of  periods  during  the  day  they  embrace,   but  th< 
will  be  alluded  to  hereafter  in  summing  up  the  ^gured  abstracts 

I  was  disappointed  of  getting  any  observations  from  the  west 
hills,  (the  seat   of  the  grand  trigonometrical  operations  still  goi 
forward  in  those  parts,)  until  after  the  plate  had  been  long  iinilihi 
and  the  whole  edition  struck  off,  when   Mr.   H-.  S:  Bouldvrsok 
Moradahad  kindly  transmitted  me  a  file  of  observations   taken  by 
brother,  Mr.  S.  M.  BouitDBRson,  at  Stm/a,  between  May  and  N'oTei 
ber,  1834.    Rather  than  lose  the  valuable  additional  evidence  y^Yin 
this  register,  at  a  position  elevated  «bout-700O  feel,  and-Mttnted  A 
miles  to  the  west  of  Katmandhu,  would  afford,  1  have  caused  it   to 

*  An  apoplectio  fit  terminated  his  life  of  exemj^Ury  publio  serrice   and 
Tftte  worth,  at  the  very  moment  of  his  quitting  employment,  and  retirm^   KoaK 
to  deyote  his  latter  days  to  the  edncation  of  his  family^n  Bngland. 
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inserted,  under  the  Bancoora  column,  heading  the  index  line  23.50, 
to  correspond  with  the  average  range  of  the  barometer  at  Simla* 
and  have  reprinted  the  plate. 

The  first  feature  in  the  table  that  attracts  attention  is  an  almost  per- 
feet  parallelism  in  the  march  of  the  barometer  at  Calcutta,  Bancoora, 
Mozafferpur,  Cawnpore,  Nipal  and  5tm/a— places  situated  many  hun- 
dred  miles  asunder  from  22^"  to  28*>  north  latitude,  and  80*»  to  88°  east 
longitude,  with  altogether  differently  prevailing  winds  and  climates, 
and  opposite  geographical  features.  The  same  parallelism  continues 
even  as  far  south  as  Madras,  but  the  excursions  are  there  much  sub- 
dued in  every  respect,  and  occasional  deviations  are  observable,  which 
seldom  or  neter  occur  in  the  three  Gangetic  lines,  except  from  such  a 
local  hurricane  as  that  experienced  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
of  Calcutta  on  the  3rd  August,  1 834 .  Between  Bombay  and  Calcutta, 
little  conformity  of  detail  can  be  perceived,  though  the  general  direc- 
tion is  symmetrical.  There  is,  however,  considerable  accordance 
between  Bombay  and  Madras,  the  former  having  from  its  higher 
latitude  a  wider  range  of  oscillation,  both  annual  and  intermediate. 

The  direction  of  the  wind  (at  least  of  the  lower  stratum)  alone 
seems  quite  insufficient  to  account  for  the  barometrical  variations,  al- 
though it  is  generally  true  that  the  mercury  rises  with  the  prevalence 
of  northerly,  and  falls  with  that  of  southerly  winds,  as  might  be  expected 
from  the  different  specific  gravity  of  a  warmer  or  colder  atmospheric 
column.  That  the  moon  also  has  no  regular  influence  appreciable  on 
the  scale  of  my  table,  must  be,  I  think,  also  granted ;  for  as  many 
instances  occur  of  a  falling  as  of  a  rising  barometer  at  the  changes  of 
lunar  phases.  The  course  of  the  thermometer,  on  the  contrary,  seems 
to  have  a  decided  connection  with  that  of  the  barometer.  This  is 
exemplified  in  the  comparative  uniformity  of  the  Madras  line,  and  the 
increased  curvature  at  other  places.  For  convenience  of  division  I 
assumed  the  tenth  of  an  inch,  as  representing  10  Fahrenheit  degrees  of 
temperature.  Had  I  taken  double  that  amount,  the  general  thermome- 

*  Having  the  former  copy  of  the  plate  at  hand,  I  have  distributed  it  detached 
along  with  the  other,  hoping  it  may  attract  notice  and  procure  me  a  fuller 
collection  for  some  futare  year. 

I  have  been  alio  favored  with  a  daily  barometrical  series  for  1836  at  Bangalore, 
by  Dr.  Mou  at,  bnt  1  have  reason  to  think  that  the  instrument  used  was  sluggish 
in  its  movements.  I  trust,  however,  for  the  ensuing  year,  the  labours  of  this  seal- 
ous  observer  will  be  made  available  by  the  possession  of  better  instruments.  I 
have  further  many  other  broken  series  from  Attam,  Kyaui  Phyoo,  Candy,  &c. 
but  they  are  generally  wanting  in  the  barometer.  A  short  series  was  also  kept 
for  me  by  Lieutenant  MoMTaioN,  I.  N.  at  the  head  of  the  bay  in  January  and 
February,  1833. 
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trie  ciirve*for  the  year  woald  have  been  nearly  Bymmetrical  mth  that 
of  the  barometer,  except  daring  the  rainy  season. 

It  should  be  remarked,  that  the  daily  undulations  of  temperature  for 
Calcutta  and  Tirhut,  are  the  extremes  indicated  by  a  register  thermo- 
meter exposed  to  night  radiation  and  noonday  sun :  those  for  Madrms 
are  only  the  variations  of  morning  and  afternoon  heat  in  the  shaded 
air.  They  both,  however,  but  the  former  more  distinctly,  shew  to  the 
.eye  the  influence  of  clouds  and  rain  in  diminishing  the  diurnal  ex- 
cursion ;  and  in  this  respect  a  direct  accordance  is  also  observable  in 
the  reduced  diurnal  motion  of  the  barometer ;  as  I  long  since  pointed 
out  to  be  the  case  in  regard  to  the  Betuires  tables  published  in  the 
Asiatic  Researches,  vol.  XV. 

Another  material  point  to  be  noticed  in  the  plate  is  the  gale  of  the 
3rd  of  August,  when  the  Calcutta  barometer  dropt  down  to  28.8  inchea 
passing  (on  the  plate)  through  the  TtrAvt  column,  which  is  only  partially 
affected.  There  is  in  all  the  lines  a  decided  fall  at  the  same  period.  b«t 
only  of  an  ordinary  extent,  apparently  unconnected  with  the  disturbing 
cause  of  the  Calcutta  storm.  Any  who  have  witnessed  the  gathering  of 
a  north-wester  during  the  calm  serenity  of  a  sultry  evening,  and  have 
watched  the  turbulence  of  the  clouds  and  commixture  of  upper  cur- 
rents prior  to  the  sudden  and  furious  generation  of  the  whirlwind 
below,  will  be  prepared  to  consider  the  hurricanes  and  gales  of  longer 
duration  as  equally  insulated  in  their  origin,  only  upon  a  much  larger 
scale  of  operation.  A  sudden  condensation  of  aqueous,  or  perhaps  of 
gaseous  matter,  whether  by  electricity  or  simple  cold,  would,  by -draw* 
ing  upwards  toward  the  vacuous  space,  the  under  air,  cause  a  fall  in 
the  barometer  as  certainly  as  if  there  were  an  absolute  removal  of 
superincumbent  weight,  for  which  there  would  be  no  mode  of  account- 
ing ;  and  this  upward  current  could  not  take  effect  without  the  pro- 
duction of  a  horizontal  current  of  corresponding  degree  and  velocity. 
The  last  point  of  instruction  to  be  gained  from  the  present  plate,— 
and  it  is  a  very  important  one, — ^is  the  reliance  that  may  be  placed  on 
the  measurement  of  barometrical  altitudes  taken  by  comparing  the 
observed  height  at  places  so  distant  as  Caumpore,  or  in  the  mountain- 
ous regions  of  the  Himdlayas  with  the  register  of  a  stationary  in- 
strument at  Calcutta,  I  confess  1  always  had  misgivings  on  the  com- 
parability inter  ee  of  such  distant  readings,  until  as  it  were  my  hand 
refuted  the  doubts  of  my  mind.  The  engraving  shews  that  a  dozen 
contemporaneous  observations  (that  is,  observations  not  made  at  the 
same  instant,  but  at  the  same  relative  hour),  would  be  ample  for  fixing 
the  altitude  of  a  place  within  moderate  limits.  Moreover,  it  shews  that 
no  reference  of  an  observed  height  to  a  fixed  unit  (as  30  inches)*  aa- 
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snmed  as  the  barometric  zero  at  the  level  of  the  sea,  can  possibly  be 
trusted :  hence  the  advantage  of  maintaining  a  constant  register  at 
one  or  several  fixed  spots  ;  nay,  it  may  be  almost  regarded  as  a  public 
desideratum,  ^rhere,  as  in  India,  the  Government  has  so  much  to  learn 
of  the  physical  geography  of  its  vast  territories. 

Want  of  space  has  prevented  my  including  in  the  plate  the  thermo* 
metric  columns  for  1 835  ;  but  the  temperature  does  not  require  such 
minute  discussion  as  the  pressure,  for  obvious  reasons.  The  hygro- 
metrical  phenomena  also  are  rather  unsuitable  to  graphic  illustration. 
The  monthly  averages  to  which  we  must  now  pass  will,  it  is  hoped,  be 
sufficiently  comprehensive  in  these  departments,  to  cause  no  regret  at 
the  unavoidable  suppression  of  the  daily  registers. 

Beginning,  then,  with  the  Bombay  and  Socotra  series  we  have  the 
following 

Abstract  of  Bombay  Obtervaiions  for  part  of  1834,  by  Mr,  Hbndbbson: 

for  1835,  by  Mr,  S.  Frazbr. 


Barometer  uncorrected. 


1834. 
Janaary,  . 
Febniftry, . 
Marcb,  .. 


10  A.  M. 

30.09 
SO.  03 
30.01 


Noon. 

30.03 
SO.OO 
S9.97 


Barometer  reduced  to  309, 


99.939 
.907 
.837 
.851 
.759 
.639 
.605 
.663 
.727 
.786 
.941 
.957 


1635. 

January,  . 

29.974 

February, . 

.898 

Marcn,    . . 

.875 

April 

.890 

May,   .... 

.779 

June,  .  t . . 

.662 

July,    .... 

.610 

August,  .. 

.688 

September 

.730 

October,.. 

.823 

November, 

.985 

December, 

.980 

McEns,  . . 

29.894 

29.800 


3  P.  M. 

29.98 
99.96 
99.93 


99.889 
.S53 
.788 
.790 
,736 
.619 
.579 
.630 
.626 
.729 
.900 
.909 


10  A.  M. 

76.5 
77  9 
79.5 


Thermometer. 
Noon. 


77.5 
78.7 
85.5 


3  P.  M. 

79.9 
80.0 
82.0 


29.753 


Sunday  Oba.  carent. 
. .     ditto. 

from  19tli  to  16th  earent. 
16     to  20      ditto. 
9, 3,    8     to  10      ditto. 


I  30th  Oct.  to  3rd  Not.  carent 
from  the  95th  carent. 


Mr.  NoTON,  fancying  I  was  only  in  want  of  the  barometrical  se- 
ries, has  omitted  to  send  that  of  the  thermometer  or  of  the  weather 
in  general.  His  own  observations  for  many  years  on  the  climate  of 
Bombay  are,  however,  published,  and  will  supply  the  deficiency  when 
we  come  to  take  a  general  review. 

Abstract  of  Observations  taken  on  the  coast  of  Socotra,  on  board  the 
H.  C  S.  Palinurus,  H.  B.  Hainbs,  Commander,  in  1834. 


Month. 

Barometer  at  39^. 

Iliermometer.      | 

8a.m. 

Noon.  8  P.M. 

8a.m. 

Noon. 

SP.M. 

January,  . 

29.429 

29.416  29.414 

76.7 

80.7 

79.4 

February,. 

.405 

.396 

.395 

77.2 

80.5 

78.5 

March,   .. 

.393 

.377 

.370 

75.6 

81.0 

80.9 

June,  .... 

.093 

.087 

.077 

86.9 

91.5 

90.0 

July,   .... 

.089 

.082 

.089 

* 

84.0 

87.0 

66.2 

Wind. 


Weather. 


ENE.   doudy,  7  days  rain. 

EN£.  hazy  and  aquaUs. 

NE.      calms-' clear. 

SW.     hard  galea. 

SW.     hard  gales. 

The  last  two  months'  journal  contains  also  the  readings  at  4  A.  M.  sunrise,  3  p.  jc. 
and  sunset ;  but  necessarily  on  board  a  ship  la  heavy  wcathar,  tka  diaraal  osdllationa 
cannot  fairly  be  estimated. 
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We  nay  now  purene  the  same  conne  with  Mr.  Dabhwood's  tables 

for  Tirhut,  from  December,  1833,  (prior  to  which  they  have  already  been 
inserted,)  first  only  reducing  the  barometric  altitudes  to  32^.  Mr.  Dash- 
wood,  following  my  recommendation  of  tapping  the  tube  before  reading 
off,  has,  as  I  expected,  made  the  daily  oscillation  considerably  greater  than 
iik  his  first  register.  Thus  also  my  new  standard  barometer  is  foaad  to 
oscillate  full  a  fifth  more  than  the  old,  so  that  the  real  external  change 
( r  pressure  during  the  day  is  hitherto  only  approximately  known,  and 
niav  perhaps  be  nearer  I^  than  1 -tenth  of  an  inch. 

Monthly  Abstract  of  Meteorological  Observatums,  kept  imly  at  Mou^apUr 
in  Tirhut,  from  the  \st  December,  1833,  to  the  Zlst  May,  1836,  by  the 
late  Thomas  Dashwooo,  Esq,  C.  S. 


Month. 


18S3. 
I>eceiiiberi . . 

1834. 
January,    . . 
Fcbniary,  . . 
jfl&rcii,   •  •  •  • 

April, 

May, 

Jane, 

July,  ...... 

Angnst, .... 

September, 
October,. . . . 

November,.. 
December, . . 

1635. 
January, .... 
February,  • . 
March,    .. .. 

April, 

May,   

June, 

July,    

August,  . . . . 
September,  . 
October, . . . . 
November,. . 
December, . . 

1836. 
January,.   " 
February,  .. 
March,   •  •  •• 

April, 

May, 

Means,  1833. 
Means,  1834. 
Means,  1835. 

Mean  of  3  ys. 


Barometer 

reduced 

to  32", 


glAMU^PM 

inch,    inch 


Thermometer 
in  doors,      outside. 


29.662 


29.670 

29.690 

29.550 

29.470 

29.981 

29.90 

29.252 

29.980  99 

29.373 

29.525 

29.729 

29.762 


29.570 


29.572 
29.531 
29.439 
29367 
29.19n 
29.131 
29.167 

.19« 
29.264 
29.450 
29.621 
29.660 


9|am 

o 

62.0 

58.0 
64.6 
72.f 

77.4 

84.9 

83.' 
84.0 

83.fe 
83..^ 
79.f 
71.V 
65.1 


29775 
29.761 
29.675 
29.659 
29.472 
29.377 
99.331 
29.399 
29.494 
29.605 
99.829 
29,772 

29.775 
29.697 
29.499 
29.409 
29.275 


29.433 
29.476 
29.596 


29.501 


29687 

29.672 

29.601 

29.52(^ 

29.365 

29.306 

29.268 

29.310 

29.380 

29.518 

29.741 

29.671 

29.678 
29.598 
29.393 
29.291 
29.185 


29.348 
29.383 
29.503 


896 
65.0 
71.6 
78.4 
82.4 
83.0 
81.9 
82.8 
81.5 
78.1 
67.8 
61.0 

56.8 
61.8 

isA 

78.9 
83.3 


4iPM 

O 
64.1 

61.0 

69.2 

76.4 

78.6 

85.5 

85.4 

85.6 

85.4 

81.7 

81.01 

74.0 

67.8 

63.1 
69.6 
76.5 
80.2 
837 
84.6 
8:r.5 
84.1 
88.f 
80.4 
71.7 
64.6 

60.6 
66.5 
77.« 
80,4 
85.1 


29.41 1 


General  mean,      39.456 


76.0 
75.6 
76.1 


79.0 
77.6 
77.1 


Max. 

o 
70.1 

68.5 
75.5 
85.4 
91.9 
lOd.6 
95.4 
9i.3 
90.3 
89.8 
85.2 
73.8 
70.7 

65.8 

79.8 
8&.0 
93.9 
95.3 
93.9 
88.8 
88.2 
86.8; 
89.0 
72.4 
684 

65.1 
72.2 
86.5 
94.4 
97.8 

87,0 
85.5 
82.6 


75.9|     77.9    85,4    66.4 


Min. 

o 
54.6 

48.5 

56.4 

63.7 

69.4 

75.3 

76.8 

77.7 

77.9 

78.0 

74.0 

57.7 

536 

44.5 
53.8 

57.7 
66.6 

74.1 
74.1 
73.9 
73.1 
71.3 
64.8 
53.6 
47.0 

41.4 

48.3 

60.21 

66.6 

73.5 


Winds 
Number 
of  days. 


W.  B.  N.  S. 


18  13  0  0 


30 

14 

16 

11 

0 

1 

0 

7 

3 

9 

23 

31 

23 

12 
3b 
14 
6 
0 
10 
13 

a 

18 
16 
13 


JO 
12 
14 
IS 
91 
39 
SO 
31 
30 
9 
5 
10 

9 
15 

4 
16 
36 
39 
17 
17 
35 
11 

6 
18 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
1 
1 
1 
3 
1 
0 


of 
1 

0 

0 
0 

0 


e 


Weather. 


0 
0 

d 

0 

0 

1 

0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


8  fogs  aad  showiery. 

0  dear,  eold. 

1  fair,  changing. 

3  W.inday,B.at  might. 
0  do.  4  northwestierB. 
3  wind  strong  at  night. 

1 4  Clondy  and  squfiy. 

1 5  earthquake  on  1 1th. 
l9klB"Bg«*tl»l€. 
10  fair,  earthquake. 

gale  on  4th,«et»ftBe. 
fine,  dear, 
hazy,  fogs  in 


31  10  0  0 

13  17  0  0 

7  14  3  0 

11  15  0  O 

S  33  0  0 


133  333  ?  ? 
125  809  6  1 
150  193  6 


10 
0 
3 

1 

4 

9 

4 

4 

10 
21 
14 

6|6 
1 
0 
2 


do.  dear  days. 
4  squalls,  inc. 
doudy,  fair, 
frequent  squalls. 
scTeral  storms, 
▼ery  heavy  hail  1 4th. 
oonstaat  rain* 
3  storms,  fair. 

northwesters^iair. 
light  iviads.  lair. 
0  dear,  1  fog. 
heavy  fogs,  I  sqaalL 
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natttial  loe  3  nij^ti. 
changeahlc,  fair. 

3  storms. 
W.  morn,  B.  night, 
dear,  squally. 


1 

6 

3|fiar 
1 
6 


70|    Thedeptiiofraia 
was  aotaoted. 


76.9 


75.9  I W.  }  B, 


The  Tirh^i  Barometer  had  not  been  eompared  with  my  staadaid* 
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The  Camion  table  Deeds  do  particnlu  remuk.  The  daily  Doticee 
of  the  weather  are  very  full,  but  nnfortunately  there  is  no  posiibility 
of  abbreviating  them.  I  have  attempted  in  some  meaBure  to  meet 
thia  difficulty,  aa  in  the  THrhdt  tables,  by  numbering  the  days  of  each 
prevailing  wind,  and  of  rain.  The  predominance  of  easterly  winds 
strikes  me  as  rather  anomalous  during  the  hot  season  ;  but  I  have  wit- 
nessed the  same  irregularity  at  Benaret.  The  hot  westerly  wind  ia 
purely  a  day  breese,  and  very  rarely  extends  to  the  night,  wbich  is 
generally  calm,  or  has  a  light  air  in  the  opposite  direction. 
Abttract  of  a  daily  Rtgiiter  of  the  Weather  at  CampOre,  kept  by 
Col.  G.  PoLtocK.  C.  B.  during  the'yeart  1834  e»d  1836. 


The  error  of  Colonel  Poi.i.acK'B  instmroent  wben  compared  with 
my  standard  in  April,  1835,  was  only  —  .059.  It  is  difficult  therefore 
to  account  for  its  standing  so  much  lower  than  Dr.  Dihpsteh'e,  and 
Mr.  Camfbill's,  nnless  some  accident  happened  to  it  on  its  return  to 
Cawnpore. 

The  Bancoora  series,  being  limited  to  two  months,  will  not  admit 
of  an  abstract ;  we  may  therefore  pass  to  the  Nipat  tables. 
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Ahitraet  of  Daiiy  Baromeirietil  Ohaervatums,  made  at  Katnumdkm  m  N^di,  by  C^. 

G.H.  Robinson. 


^ 

s 

Mean  height  of  Barometer  reduced  to  32*  for  the  hoars 

m 

• 

6 

J 

Ji 

a 

A.M. 

P.M. 

2 

a 

=1 

s 

7 

8 
in. 

10 
in. 

11 
in. 

12 
in. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

in. 

6 
in. 

7 
in. 

8 
in. 

S 

S  £§ 

" 

in. 

in. 

in. 

in. 

in. 

m_ 

1833. 

July 

• . 

• . 

• . 

• . 

. . 

a  • 

* . 

.  • 

•  • 

••       t 

•  • 

..     S5.126| 

.962  ea 

.063.911 

Aug 

.  * 

. . 

. . 

<  • 

. . 

•  • 

. . 

. . 

•  • 

m  • 

•  • 

«  • 

.148 

S«pt 

. . 

•  • 

. . 

.  a 

.  • 

•  • 

. . 

. . 

•  • 

•  • 

•  * 

•  • 

.225 

Ai^M 

1834. 

Jidy, 

99.168 

.176 

.162 

.144 

.121 

.101 

.  a 

.070 

.073 

.119 

•  • 

.129 

.  * 

aflfll 

Aug 

.171 

.185 

.168 

.159 

.li7 

.109 

.  ■ 

.006 

.101 

.053 

•  * 

.154 

.  • 

.0?i 

Sept 

.287 

.270 

.2.'{9 

. . 

.206 

.168 

.  . 

.161 

.174 

.233 

•  • 

.189 

• . 

.14 

Ort 

.325 

.344 

.3.13 

.310 

.279 

•  « 

.235 

.233 

.240 

•  • 

.?64 

•  • 

.  a 

.111 

Not 

.413 

.440 

.436 

.423 

.328 

•  • 

.328 

.354 

• . 

•  • 

.881 

a  • 

•  . 

L«f 

1836. 

Aprily*.    .  . 

.401 

.395 

a  a 

.355 

•  • 

.3.17 

•  • 

.3411     . 

.399 

.30'^4 

May, 

.305 

.292 

.260 

•  • 

.221 

•  • 

•.240     ., 

.301 

.920  n 

Jnoc, 

.198 

.170 

•.125 

•  • 

•.114 

•  • 

•.U7     .. 

.«s».ii2i-ri 

July 

•.142 

.149 

,125 

•.184 

•  • 

•.073 

•  • 

•.102    .. 

•149 

.•TT.eH 

Aug 

•.233 

.240 

.219 

•.169 

•  • 

♦.153 

•  • 

•.>76    .. 

.:«7 

.217JJSI 

Sept 

•.315 

.320 

..      .289 

♦.238 

•  • 

.218 

•  • 

•.23t     .. 

.319 

Oct 

•.084 

.4071  .. 

.367 

.313 

•  ■ 

.295 

•  • 

1   .305,  .. 

.392 

.291  Lis 

Nov 

•.513 

..     |.54tt  .. 

.499 

.450 

•  • 

.425 

..    |.. 

.44r    .. 

.539 
1     .493 

.42fe^,Jli 

Dee 

•.467 

1.493 

1  .. 

.449 

.390 

•  • 

.383 

1   .. 

I.. 

.41 

il.. 

.JKi.1^ 

Ahstraet  of  Thermtmetrieal  Oh$ervationi,  made  Mtwudtaneousfy  with  the  ahave. 


o 


T^emometer  intlde  the  home. 


1833. 
July, 
Aug. . 
Sept. 

1834. 
July,  . 
Aug.. . 
Sept.  . 
Oct... 
Not.  . 

1835. 
April,. 
May, . 
June, . 
July,  . 
Aug.. . 
Sept. . 
Oct... 
Not.  . 
A^ec.. . 


A  .11. 

7 


75.2 
739 


73.4 


74.6 
73.7 
73.3 
66.2 
60.0 

64.1 
69.3 
73.3 
•73.8 
•73.0 
•71.4 
•64.0 
•55.4 
•56.6 


8 


75.4 
74.6 
73.9 
66.2 
61.7 


10 


76.2 
74.2 
72.8 
65.8 
56.6 
50.8 


11 


76.8 
76.3 
76.3 
69.2 
63.1 


12 


a  . 


77.4 
74.0 

■  ■ 

69.8 
63.0 

67.7 
71.3 
76.3 
75.7 
75.2 
74.1 
67.6 
58.4 
51.8 


P.M. 

1 


77.9 
77.8 
77.9 
70.2 
66.1 


a  • 
•  # 


79.2 
76.7 


77.1 


78.3 
78.0 
78.3 
70.7 


67.7 
73.2 

•76.2 
76.7 

•76,5 
76.5 
69.7 
60.3 
63.3 


77.9  77.7 
77.476.7 


78.1 
71.4 
65.0 

68.5 

74.2 

♦76.4 

•76.4 

•76.0 

75.6 

70.8 

61.5 

54.5 


77.3 
71-3 


a  . 
.  a 


772 
76.9 
7b. 3 
70.2 
65.2 

•  • 
a  a 


8 


770 

76.3 
77.6 


a  . 


Thermomeler  onteide. 


A. 

7 


69.3 
696 
67.9 


54.7 

«2.9 

69.3 

•73.4 

•69.0 

66.6 

•55.0 

•40.5 

•34.5 


M. 

10 

■  • 

12 

■  • 
•  a 

#  ■ 

•  • 

a  • 

a  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

a  • 

72.8 

•  • 

77.1 

•  • 

80.3 

77.6 

81-0 

76.1 

79.8 

74.0 

78.1 

64.7 

98.8 

50.7 

58.4 

41.9 

49.3 

P. 
9 


84.6 
81.8 
78.5 


a 


9,^11 

I3.7M 

3^ 

14.4tf 

1I,S0 
9J!I 


74.3  71.8  4^ 
78.0  77.1  4a2«7 
79.9  •76.9  i  7,941 

14,877 

12.S9I 

74.0    M^ 

70.6    1.9M 

60.8  !  Oafe 

54.4J  54.1  !  1,S>I 


79.5  •74.5 
•79.6|^74.9 
76.1 
71.1 
63.7 


The  items  marked  with  an  asterisk  were  taken  half  an  hour  later  than  tfte  hour  indiented  at  tin 
top  of  the  column. 

In  July,  August  and  September,  1833,  the  register  notes  only  the  minima  and  maxima  teapentaR^ 
but  to  saTe  room  I  hate  supposed  these  to  accord  with  the  honre  of  7  a.  m.  and  9  p.  m. 
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Of  the  two  barometers  registered  at  KaimanihM,  that  of  the  Resi- 
dent has  been  preferred,  for  1884.  Capt.  Robinson's  tube  for  that 
year  stood  a  quarter  of  an  inch  lower,  and  was  hardly  sensible  to  the 
diurnal  oscillation.  After  boiling  it  in  the  month  of  September,  however, 
it  rose  to  within  .02  of  H.'s,  and  exceeded  the  latter  in  oscillation  by 
.03.  This  and  the  circumstance  of  the  hour  of  mazimum  9  to  10  a.  h. 
being  unfortunately  omitted  among  the  numerous  periods  of  the  day 
selected  for  register,  render  not  only  the  absolute  amount  of  diurnal 
motion  still  uncertain  for  Nipdl,  but  also  prevent  our  calculating 
the  annual  average.  I  hope  the  series  1  am  now  promised  by  Dr.  A. 
Campbbll  for  1837  will  supply  the  want. 

1  reserve  for  a  separate  notice  the  calculated  elevations  connected 
with  the  Nipdl  series,  as  they  are  affected  by  the  error  alluded  to  in 
the  preceding  remarks,  of  assuming  30  inches  for  the  barometric 
zero  at  the  level  of  the  sea. 

The  state  of  the  wind  in  the  valley  has  not  been  noted,  but  the  fall 
of  rain  is  recorded  with  precision,  the  average  amount  being  about 
50  inches. 

The  series  for  Simla  does  not  comprehend  an  entire  year,  and  will 
not  therefore  furnish  averages.  The  temperature  appeari^  to  be  that 
of  the  interior  of  the  house. 

Abstract  of  Meteorological  Register  kept  at  Simla,  from  the  ISih  May  to 
the  2\st  November,  1834.     By  S.  M.  Bouldbbson,  Esq. 


Month. 


May, 

Jane, 

July 

Avgnet, . . . 
September, 
October,  . , 
November, 


Barometer  at  32*. 

1 

1 

.033 

10  A.  M. 

4  P.  M. 

10  P.  M. 

23.816 

.773 

.803 

.784 

.733 

.774 

.061 

.794 

.739 

.784 

.066 

.897 

.777 

.803 

.050 

.908 

.833 

.873 

.075 

94.013 

.943 

978 

.071 

.093 

.041 

.073 

.051 

Thermometer. 


)  A.  1ft. 

4  P.  U. 

74.0 

74.5 

70.8 

70.6 

67.4 

67.6 

68.5 

67.9 

67.3 

66.0 

63.6 

63.7 

67.1 

57.6 

73.9 
69.3 
66.9 
65.9 
66.4 
68.3 
54.1 


The  range  at  7|  a.,  ir.  ie  alto  given  for  the  month  of  May,  the  mean  of  the  baro- 
meter  being  33.798 ;  which  proves  the  regularity  of  the  noctnrnal  tide  in  thete 
elevated  regions. 

I  must,  for  want  of  time,  leave  to  a  future  opportunity  the  further 
analysis  of  the  above  tables,  and  the  deduction  of  general  average  re- 
sults from  the  Calcutta  tables  for  the  past  five  years.  Meantime,  I  will 
conclude  with  the  insertion  of  a  table  of  the  temperature  at  Kandy  in 
Ceylon,  obligingly  contributed  by  Captain  Ord,  R.  £.,  and  a  note  on 
the  temperature  of  the  Brahmaputra  in  Assam,  compared  with  that  of 
the  air  at  the  same  time  by  Dr.  W.  Griffith. 
5   F 
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Extract  frtnn  a  Meteorological  Journal  kept  at  Kmuty,  Island  of  Ceylon^ 

by  Captain  Quo,  R.  E. 

(To  complete  the  year  1834|  broken  oif  in  the  Extract  publiahed  in  Journal,  No.  4B, 

December  1835,  page  709.) 


Date. 

Thermometric  Range. 

Rain^gvagc. 

18M. 

Monthly 
Range. 

Greatest  Range 
in  34  hours. 

Least  Range 
in  24  hours. 

Mean. 
Temp. 

Rain 
fallen. 

Fallen  in 
34  hours 

Month. 

Max.] 
and 
Min. 

1 
Range. 

Max. 

and 

Min. 

Range. 

Max. 

and 

Min. 

Range. 

In   the 
month, 
inches. 

Max. 

and 

Min. 

Nov. . . . 
Dec.    . . 

63| 

84 

67 

18 
37 

81 
67 

J  71 

67 
65 
68§ 
67i 

I 

73 

70i 

30.6 
4.6 

9.    0 
0 

3.    3 
0 

N.  B.    Highest  range  in  the  shade  daring  the  year  i834»  88»,  lowest  67*,   mean 


temp.  73**  1. 
Total  quantity  of  rain  fallen  daring  the  year,  96.7  inches. 


Extract  from  the 

same  Journal  for  the 

year  1835. 

Date. 

Thermometric  Range. 

Rain. 

■guage- 

]ft3S. 

Monthly 

Greatest  Range 

Least  Range 

Rain 

Fallen  in 

JBvV* 

Range. 

in  24  hours^ 

in  24  hours. 

Mean 
Temp. 

fallen. 
In  the 

24  hours. 

Max. 

Max. 

Max. 

Max. 

Month. 

and 

Range. 

and 

Range. 

and     Range. 

month 

and 

Min. 

Min. 

Min. 

inches 

Min. 

Jan 

79 

56§ 

30i 

78§ 
59 

i»i 

72 
67§ 

♦i 

70 

8-65 

0    7 

0 

Feb 

85 
60 

36 

84 
63| 

2I§ 

78 
70 

8 

731 

0-7 

0    7 
0 

March, 

58| 

26 

84 
62§ 

2lf 

78 
70 

8 

73| 

6-4 

3     8 

0 

April,.. 

83 

83i 
66 

16§ 

83 
661 

I5f 

78 
70 

8 

74 

6-3 

3     S 
0 

May,  .. 

X8i 

81 
65 

16 

76 
71 

6 

73| 

3 

0     5 
0 

June,  . . 

80| 
66 

"§ 

80§ 
66 

14§ 

75 
70 

5 

72| 

4-8 

0    8 

0 

July,  .. 

63 
64 

19 

81 
64 

17 

75 
70 

5 

731 

3-7 

•    7 
0 

Aug.   .. 

83i 
64 

>9§ 

80 
64 

16 

74 

70 

4 

72| 

5*8 

0    9 
0 

Sept.    . 

84f 
65 

19§ 

84§ 
66 

I8i 

73i 
69§ 

4 

73 

7-15 

1     8 
0 

Oct.    .. 

83 
65 

17 

83 
65 

17 

70 
79 

1 

71 

30-6 

6    • 
0 

>  Nov.   .. 

86 
54 

31 

83 
54 

39 

76 
69 

7 

73 

6-8 

1     9 

0 

Dec.    . . 

85 
63 

93 

84 
63 

33 

78 
69 

9 

72§ 

4-4 

1     » 
0 

N.  B.    Highest  range  in  the  shade  during  the  year  1835,  85*,  lowest,  68§*,  i 

temp •' 72-44 

Mean  of  max.  and  min.  for  the  3  years, 73'135 

Ditto  of  calcidated  mean  temp,  for  ditto, 73*77 

(Too  high,  in  consequence  of  employing  the  hours  of  8  instead  of  10.) 
Total  quantity  of  rain  fallen  during  the  year,  76*3  inches. 
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XIV  .—PosUeript  to  the  Memoir  on  the  Depression  of  the  Wet-bmW 
nermomeier,  published  in  the  July  number.  By  Jab.Pbinsbp,  Sec.  Sge. 

I  have  only  fouDd  leisure  to  repeat  the  experiments  forming  tlie 
final  section  of  my  former  paper,  on  one  more  of  the  simple  gases, 
namely  oxygen ;  of  which  the  specific  heat,  calculated  from  the  datm 
thus  supplied,  has  not  heen  found  to  difier  materially  from  that  of 
common  atmospherical  air.  It  follows  necessarily,  that  azote  must 
have  the  same  specific  heat,  since  the  mixture  of  the  two  causes  no 
alteration  in  the  observed  depression.  The  experiments  were  coa- 
ducted  in  the  same  order  as  before,  except  that  the  glass  exit  tube 
was  somewhat  narrower,  and  the  dry  thermometer  was  fixed  in  it  half 
an  inch  below  the  wetted  bulb.  Some  trials,  with  common  air,  were 
first  made  to  ascertain  whether  this  arrangement  produced  any  material 
difierence  of  result. 

Depressions  with  Oxygen  gas. 


Sept.  91  CoaunOQ  air, 
Oct.    2  Ditto, 
4  Ditto, 
11  Oxygen, 

21  Ditto, 

Nov.  3  Ditto, 

6  Ditto, 

In  the  first  experiment  it  is  evident,  that  the  hair  hygrometer  bad 
not  reached  its  full  contraction  for  the  actual  siccity  of  the  air  enclos- 
ed in  the  gasometer.  Tlie  trifling  inferiority  in  the  depressions  for 
oxygen,  I  am  inclined  to  attribute  to  the  more  sparing  hand  with 
which  it  was  expended : — the  difference  of  four  per  cent,  is  certainly 
larger  than  ought  to  be  conceded  to  experimental  error,  but  I  feel 
sure  that  a  more  careful  and  longer  series  would  have  brought  out  a 
nearer  approach  to  the  depressions  observed  in  common  air. 


Bar. 

i 

V 

d 

h 

Max.  dep. 

Talnilv 

0 

• 

• 

for  hyg. « 

max.  dep. 

29.65 

92.0 

55.0 

36.8 

6? 

39.0 

37.3 

29.78 

83.8 

51.6 

32.4 

0 

32.4 

3S.7 

29.75 

89.6 

54.3 

35.2 

0 

35,2 

SS»7 

29.81 

82.0 

51.4 

30.6 

2 

31.2 

31.6 

30.00 

81.2 

53.4 

27.8 

2  ? 

28.3 

31.4 

29.90 

82.8 

52.1 

30.7 

0 

30.7 

32.1 

29.88 

83.4 

52.2 

31.2 

0 

31.2 

92^ 

XV. — Proceedings  of  the  Asiatic  Society. 

Wednesday  Evening,  the  Uh  January,  1837. 

The  Honorable  Sir  Edward  Rtait,  President,  in  the  chair. 

Messrs.  W.  Dent  and  M.  Manuk,  proposed  at  the  last  meeting,  were 
ballotted  for,  and  duly  elected  Members  of  the  Society. 

Captain  Edward  Sanders  was  proposed  by  Major  Tatlob^  seconded 
by  Mr.  W.  H.  MACNAaHTBic. 
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Mr.  John  CumtiN  was  proposed  by  the  Secretary^  seconded  by  Mr. 
Baoshaw. 

Captain  F.  Jknkins,  proposed  by  the  Secretary,  seconded  by  Sir  £. 
Rtan. 

Mr.  George  Hill^  proposed  by  Dr.  Pbarson,  seconded  by  the  Secre- 
tary. 

Mr.  Richard  Walker,  proposed  by  Mr.  Bbll,  seconded  by  the  Pre. 
^sident.      * 

B^bus  Ra'mna'th  Tagore  and  PRASANNAKUMAfR  Taoorb,  proposed 
by  Bibu  RusoMOY  Dutt,  seconded  by  the  Secretary. 

Mr.  P.  A.  Lair  was  proposed  a  oorresponding  member  by  Mr.  Jambs 
Prinsbp  ;  the  nomination  was  referred  to  the  Committee  of  Papers. 

The  meeting  then  proceeded  to  the  annual  election  of  office-bearers^ 
when  the  following  gentlemen  were  elected. 

Fice-Prendents. 

Sir  John  P.  Grant^  Sir  B.  H.  Malkin,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Mill,  W,  H. 
Macnaohten,  Esq.^  H.  T.  Prinsep^  Esq. 

Committee  of  Papers. 

J.  R.  CoLviN,  Esq.,  C.  £.  Trevbltan^  Esq.,  Capt.  Pembbrton,  Capt. 
Forbes,  D.  Hare,  Esq.,  J.  T.  Pearson,  Esq.,  Dr.  Wallich,  Capt.  Cuic* 

NINOHAH,  RaMOOMUL  SbN. 

The  Secretary  read  minutes  from  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  pa- 
pers on  the  Honorable  Mr.  Turnour's  proposed  publication  of  the  Mahd^^ 
vami, 

Minnie  hf  Dr.  Mill. 

In  presenting  to  the  world  both  the  text  and  the  translation  of  these  extensive 
historical  works — and  in  thus  retcning  them  from  what  is  in  many  respects  worse 
than  total  oblivion,  the  confasion  and  misapprehension  of  their  real  testimony 
which  a  former  very  erroneous  publication  on  the  subject  in  England  was 
calculated  to  produce, — ^Mr.  Tvbmovr  would  have  conferred  a  very  great  bene- 
fit on  the  historical  literature  of  the  East,  bad  bis  merits  even  stopped  at  this 
point,  and  bad  he  not  further  shewn  by  bis  comments,  how  admirably  qualified 
he  is  to  illustrate  the  work  be  edites,  and  enable  every  reader  to  profit  by  its 
contents.  The  literary  benefit  is  very  far  from  being  confined  to  the  single 
subject  of  Ceylon  :  it  extends  to  the  whole  of  India  :  and  yields  in  importance 
to  nothing  that  has  yet  been  produced  on  that  most  perplexed  and  generally 
unproductive  subject,  the  history  of  India  prior  to  the  thousandth  year  of  our 

era. 

How  these  documents  bear  on  the  general  history  of  the  country,  will  be  very 
evident  to  any  one  who  follows  the  able  editor  in  his  preliminary  remarks,  as 
well  as  in  the  specimen  he  has  already  given  us  of  tbe  first  book  of  his  series,  the 
MakAvaiui,  It  is  enough  to  remark,  that  the  peculiarly  interesting  connexion 
between  tbe  history  of  Ceylon  before  the  Christian  era,  with  that  of  Magadhe^ 
or  that  part  of  Northern  India  which  we  now  call  Behar^  is  attested  by  tbe 
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very  language*  in  wbicb  all  these  books  are  written :  and  that  It  originates 
with  what  is  undoubtedly  the  most  striking  and  important  moral  phenoniesa  in 
the  history  of  Eattern  Asia,  the  rise  of  Buddhism  from  the  centre  of  that  great 
Gangetic  kingdom.  And  it  is  observable,  that  the  same  dynasty  of  sorereigaa 
of  that  large  district,  reigning  at  Pafaliputra,  or  PaUbothrat  the  present  Prntum^ 
—from  the  midst  of  whom  Gautama  Buddha  arose  nearly  six  centuries  before 
our  Lord, — presents  us  not  two  centuries  afterwards,  in  the  age  of  Ai.kxakdbb 
and  Samdkacottus  with  the  one  solitary  point  in  which  the  bisHry  of  India 


*  The  Pdli  in  which  these  historical  books  are  written,  and  which  is  the  laBg;«agc 
of  Buddhist  literature  and  religion,  as  well  in  Siam,  Ava,  Nipdl,  and  l%bei,  as  ia 
Ctf^/oa,— is  in  fact  no  other,  as  Mr.  TuaNOua  shews,  and  the  text  of  his  originals 
exhibits  to  every  Sanscrit  scholar,  than  the  Magadha  Pram/,~the  classical  form  ia 
ancient  BeAar,  of  that  very  peculiar  modification  of  Sanscrit  speech  which  enters  as 
largely  into  the  drama  of  tbe  Hindus  (though  in  a  different  way)  as  did  the  Doric 
dialect  into  the  Attic  tragedy  in  ancient  Greece,    Now,  all  the  variations  of  Sanscrit 
words  that  occur  in  these  Pracrit  dialects,  answer  closely  to  the  forms  which  the 
same  words  exhibit  in  the  vernacular  Hindu!  of  that  province,  and  the  yet  Bore 
northern  districts  of  India,  as  far  as  the  Himlllaya :  (e.  g.  the  omission  of  the  r, 
the  changing  of  bh  to  A,  &c.  &c.)  and  are  totally  unlike  the  forms  of  the  same  words 
even  in  the  province  of  Bengal,  or  as  infused  into  the  languages  of  the  8oatheim 
peninsula,  and  of  Ceylon  itself.   And  whenever  corresponding  words  in  the  PM  and 
Singhalese  occur,  as  they  do  every  where,  I  believe  it  will  be  invariably  found  that 
the  latter  t  (the  vernacular  words  of  the  people  of  the  Kandian  and  maritime  proviaees 
of  Ceylon  J  resemble  most  closely  the  Snnscrit|original  of  both : — whereas  the  former, 
the  sacred  language,  takes  in  all  words  that  admit  of  it,  the  same  sort  of  peculiar 
variation  which   belongs  to  the  tongues  of  northernmost  India, — shewing  evidently 
that  it  was  thence,  and  not  from  Ceylon,  that  the  peculiar  language  as  well  as  insti- 
tntioos  of  Buddhism  came  to  the  island,— as  the  Mahdwtnsi  itself  distinctly  asserts. 
To  take  but  one  out  of  the  many  instances  that  might  be  alleged,  we  may  gire  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  and  early  names  of  the  island,  viz   Tamtw-pamnyo,  as  the 
Ptii  name  is  given  in  p.  35  of  this  specimen  of  the  MahAvansi,  vis.  the  **  copper- 
palmed  ;'*     in   Sanscrit   Tamra-p6ni,   Now  this  Saaaerit  form,  so  diiferent  from 
the  Pali,  is  actually  the  present  Singhalese  for  the  same  thing,  as  I  was  assured  by  a 
competent  scholar  on  the  island  :  and  a  very  convincing  proof  that  it  has  ever  beea 
so,  may  be  seen  in  the  name  by  which  the  island  vras  universally  known  to  the  an- 
cients and  to  Cobmab   Indicopleustes  when  he  visited  it,  viz.  rawpit0nr^.    The 
Greeks  would  be  just  as  unlikely  to  introduce  this  r  where  it  did  not  exist,  as  any 
other  languages  of  India  beside  the  northernmost  ones  would  be  to  drop  it  where 
it  before  existed  :  but  this  is  a  universal  character  of  the  Pracrit  and  of  the  present 
Hindui,  (as  seen  in  this  word,  tamba,  copper— Ardm  "  work'*  for  karm,  &c.  &c.  &c.) 

This  real  origin  of  the  celebrated  name  Taprobane  (whatever  may  be  thought  of 
the  story  connected  with  it  in  the  Mahdvansi,  and  which  may  seem  vrith  greater 
probability  to  have  arisen  from  the  tamro'vama,  or  copper  colour,  of  its  southera 
cliffs  near  HofMra,  so  well  known  to  navigators)— is  one  of  the  points  of  canons  aad 
interesting  information  which  we  owe  mainly  to  this  publication  of  Mr.  TuaKoum. 
Whatever  had  been  before  suggested  as  the  probable  origin  of  thatnaoM,  so 
little  now  known  except  in  these  Buddhistic  books,  as  one  of  the  proper  aames  of 
the  great  island  of  Lanca  or  Singhala-dwipa,  was  in  the  highest  degree  forced  aad 
improbable,  (ex.  gr.  the  Hindvi  TdpA-Raban,  or  the  island  of  Rivaaa.) 
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ooincideB  witli  that  of  Western  Asia  and  Europe,  from  which  in  every  other  point 
(before  the  Mahometan  conqnest)  it  is  so  remarkably  and  totally  separate. 

The  great  value  of  these  works,  as  containing  correct  chronological  history,  is 
well  established  from  this  unerring  test  by  Mr.  Tuenouk.  And  he  most 
ably  vindicates  the  Buddhist  authors  of  Ceyion  at  least,  from  the  general  censure 
passed  on  them  by  Professor  Hokacb  Wilson, — in  reviewing  the  Tibet  docu- 
ments of  M.  CsoMA  KOadsi, — of  being,  if  possible,  more  regardless  of  cbro» 
nology  than  even  the  Br&hmans.  The  degree  of  accuracy,  indeed,  with  which,  in 
the  midst  of  this  long  series  of  kings,  the  age  of  Chandra-Gupta  Maurta  is 
marked,^even  admitting  an  error  of  sixty  years  from  his  proper  age,  as  a  con- 
temporary of  Albxanosr  and  Selbucus, — is  yet  most  wonderful,  when  com- 
■pared  with  the  only  other  chronological  Indian  history  yet  produced — the  his- 
tory of  Cathmir,  called  the  Rdja  Tarapffini,  (which  we  owe  to  the  eminently 
learned  orientalist  just  named,)  whose  lists  would  go  to  antedate  that  celebrated 
king  by  nearly  twelve  centuries. — On  all  these  points,  Mr.  Turnour's  obsenra- 
tions  are  very  valuable  :  and  even  when  they  may  fail  to  produce  conviction  (as 
in  some  parts  of  the  dissertation  inserted  in  the  Journal  As.  Soc.  of  September 
last),  the  learning  and  candour  with  which  be  prosecutes  the  inquiry,  and  the 
absence  of  all  undue  prepossession  in  favor  of  those  authors  with  whom  he  is 
necessarily  most  conversant,  ever  entitle  them  to  the  utmost  consideration. 

It  would  be  undervaluing  these  works  to  suppose  them  to  be  merely  a  dry 
chronological  catalogue  of  sovereigns  and  dynasties  :  though  this  is  frequently 
all  that  an  inquirer  into  ancient  India  is  able  to  meet  with  ;  where,  between  fable 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  strong  national  tendency  to  abstract  speculation  on  the 
other,  the  literature  of  the  country  has  so  little  to  aid  a  historical  student.  These 
works  apparently  contain  much  that  may  well  be  deemed  valuable  by  a  philoso- 
phical inquirer  into  history :  and  the  details,  in  particular,  of  the  contest  be- 
tween the  antagonist  principles  of  Brihmanism  and  Buddhisn;,  are  often  curiously 
iUustrative  of  the  genius  of  these  two  systems,  which  have  held,  and  still  hold, 
such  sway  over  large  portions  of  mankind. 

W.  H.  Mili.. 

Minute  by  the  Secretary, 

Fully  subscribing  to  the  eulogy  recorded  by  our  Vice-President  on  Mr.  Tits. 
nOITr's  labours,  which  all  who  have  read  his  specimen-volume  and  prellmi. 
nary  treatise  will  acknowledge  to  be  most  just  and  well  deserved,  I  have  merely 
to  notice,  that  the  typographical  execution  of  his  Pfilf  text  in  Roman  character 
has  been  examined  by  ,a  competent  native  scholar  residing  in  Calcutta,  and 
found  to  contain  but  a  trifling  list  of  errors,  and  those  chiefly  of  the  accented 
letters.  There  are  blanks  in  the  manuscript  which  it  might  be  possible  to  re- 
store by  collation  with  the  copies  of  the  Mahivanti  in  the  Burmese  character, 
easily  procurable  at  Ava,  I  have  sent  the  specimen  to  Colonel  H.  Burnby, 
who  will,  doubtless,  be  happy  to  contribute  his  collateral  aid  to  this  meritori- 
ous undertaking. 

An  opportunity  has  lately  fallen  in  my  way  of  verifying  a  portion  not  of  the 

'  great  Pali  History,  but  of  its  Singhalese  continuation  translated  in  Mr.  Tub- 

nour'b   Tabttlsr  Epitome  of  Ceylon  Dynasties.    Captain   Ord   having  latefy 
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called  mj  atteBtton  to  tbe  form  of  a  letter*  on  one  of  the  ancient  eoine  of 
Dambadinna  hitherto  bnt  imperfectly  deejphered,  at  the  moment  vhen  I  wu 
transcribtng  a  Deiki  intcription  of  the  eloTenth  century  ;  the  form  of  other 
letters  atrnck  me  as  Tery  similar  to  that  type*  and  hence,  on  re-examining  aU 
the  eoins  I  possessed,  and  the  drawings  of  others  sent  me  by  Captain  On»t  I  vaa 
forthwith  enabled  to  recognise  the  names  of  no  less  than  six  kings,  all  occnning 
in  Mr.  TunNoun's  list  within  the  two  oentaries  immediately  snbseqnent  to  the 
SkoiiBH  conqnestf,  and  thus  forming  a  chronological  link  tnth  one  of  tbe 
dynasties  of  Southern  India,  which  has  been  but  Tery  imperfectly  lifted  from  oh* 
scnrity  by  the  researches  of  Colonel  Mackbmsib  and  others  in  Indin  proper. 

J.  PniMSSP. 

The  Society  concurring  entirely  in  the  Committee's  view  of  the  valne  of 
Mr.  Turnouh'b  intended  publication,  particularly  in  regard  to  .the  light 
it  throws  on  the  early  history  of  India,  it  was  resolved  to  advocate  iti 
patronage  by  the  Government  of  India,  to  the  fullest  extent  that  it  may 
have  been  usual  for  Government  to  subscribe  to  private  eaterpriies  of 
similar  importance  in  India  itself. 

Library, 

The  following  books  were  presented. 

Catalogue  of  7385  Stars,  chiefly  in  tbe  southern  hemisphere,  by  Mr.  W. 
ISLiCHAtiDBO's  —presented  by  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty, 

Memoires  de  I'Academie  Royale  de  Caea,  1825 — 1829. 

Annuaire  du  Calvados  for  1833-34-35,  3  vols. 

Gssai  8ur  les  Combustions  Humaines,par  Pierre- Aim^  Lair,  1  voL  (3  copies) 
and  various  tracts,  essays,  notices,  by.  Mr.  Laie  and  other  Membera — pretemted 
^y  the  Royal  Society  qf  Caen. 

Memoires  sur  La  Conformity  Organique  dans  L*Echelle  Animale  par  Ant. 
Duges — presented  by  Mons,  J,  C,  Vtllaire,  Surgeon  f^the  French  Corvette  Anie. 

Ward  on  the  Hindus,  2  vols,  (purchased.) 

Extract  of  a  letter  from  Dr.  Walnb  to  Captain  Gbawfurd  (recently 
Arrived  from  Egypt)  was  read,  expressing  a  desire  to  place  the  Literary 
nnd  Antiquarian  Society  at  Catro,  instituted  by  himself^  in  correspondence 
with  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal. 

The  Secretary  stated  that  he  had  opened  the  desired  intercourse  by  addressiag 
to  Dr.  Walnv  copies  of  the  Arabic  works  priated  by  the  Society,  and  of  the 
Etliiopian  inscriptions  printed  in  the  Journal,  in  hopes  of  their  hdng  decyphercd. 

Mneeum. 

A  variety  of  specimens  of  Native  ornaments  were  presented  by  Bflw 
Hbraubana'th  Tha'kur. 


•  The  first  letter  of  the  3rd  line  in  the  eoin  ig.  23  of  PI.  L.,  in  vol.  Iv.  which  wis 
read  /r,  but  ought  to  be  A,  being  joined  on  the  left  and  open  on  the  right. 

t  Sri  VijayaVahu  1071,  Sri  Parikrama  Vahu  1163,  Sri  r4ja  LiUvati  1197,  Srf 
Krithi  Nikanga  1 187,  Sri  mat  Sahisa  Malla  120e,  and  Sii  Lokiswara  ISIO. 
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Pksfeieal. 

Eztracta  of  lattera  from  Lieutenant  G.  Fulljamm  and  Captain  A. 
BvBNBS  were  read^  announcing  the  dispatch  of  further  fossils  from  Perim, 
in  the  ipilph  of  Catnbay* 

Mr.  H.  Waltbrs  presented  a  very  large  fragment  of  a  fossil  tree  from 
BirbkAm,  upon  which  there  appeared  a  eut  as  of  a  hatchet^  made  before 
the  wood  was  petrified.  (?) 

A  letter  was  read  from  M.  Juun  Dbsjardins,  dated  Maurice  90th  Sep. 
tember,  1836,  forwarding  meteorological  observations  made  from  April  to 
August  incIuHive,  and  promising  to  continue  the  series  if  acceptable. 

A  note  from  Dr.  Spilsburt  explained  that  the  large  fossil  acetabulum 
of  the  elephant,  presented  at  a  former  meetings  was  not  found  at  Segouni, 
(whence  the  femur  of  1834  was  extracted,)  but  from  the  hill  close  to 
Jabalpur,  which  CapUiin  8LBEMAzt  first  brought  to  notice.  The  positions, 
therefore,  of  these  large  fragments  were  60  miles  asunder. 

Another  fragment  on  a  still  more  gigantic  scale,  the  lower  end  of  the 
humerus,  was  now  presented:  and  Dr.  S.  announces  three  more  large 
fossils  on  their  way  to  Calcutta,  horn  two  spots  visited  by  Major  Ovselet. 

The  skeleton  of  the  Sumatran  Orang-otang  which  lately  died  in  Cal. 
cutta  (wanting  the  hands  and  feet)  was  presented  by  Mr,  R.  W,  Frith. 

A  large  ostraceous  shell  was  presented  by  the  Rev.  M.  Hill. 

The  Secretary  read  his  Report  on  the  past  year's  proceedings,  of  which 

the  following  is  the  substance. 

The  number  of  new  Members  added  to  the  list  In  1836  had  been 

Ordinary  Members, 24 

Associate  Members, 2 

Honorary  Member,  1 

The  loss  by  death,  2  ;  by  departure  to  Europe,  1 ;  and  withdrawal, 

3;inan 6 

The  financial  operations  of  the  year  were  as  follows : 

Papments.         /  Receipts. 

To  boDse  estebHihment  and  eontln- 

gtnde*,  from  Deoainber,  1835*  Co 

October,  1836,  SMO  11  ft 

To  ttUryof  Um  Cui»to>,  and  mine* 

urn    contingent,    from  December, 

1 835,  to  aotb  November.  1838, 9001  14  0 

To  copies  of  the  Joumid  tupplied  to 

the  Members  to  3lRt  December,  •  •  1S88  0  0 
To  SherifTand  Ca'sbllt  for  repairs.  •  •  311  11  8 
To  matting  the  hall  and  part  of  the 

rou««um  with  ratan,  •  •    IfiS    3  6 

To  new  almirahs.  shelves,  Ubles,  /     533  11  4 

Ac  •  •  \    U(7    0  fl 

To  Orphan  Press  bill  for  printing  1st 

part,  ^th  vol.,  inclading  anCnonT 

copies,  Ac.  "  1871  13  4 

To  lithography  and  printing  plattt  of 

Physical  volume  xix.  ••    684  IS  9 

To  freight  to  Madras,  die.  •  •      17    1  0 

Total,..  18,891    IS 

Out$tanding  BUls  du0. 
Wet  tha  Sixth  vol.  1st  part,  with  au- 
thors' extra  copies,  •  •  1646    8  8 
For  Journal  supplied  to  Members,  •  •  12H4    0  0 
KstabUshmentfCurator,  Ac  8  months,  IIM   0  0 


By  balance  of  past  years  acooimt,  \    jm   x  a 
Sa.  Rs.  380  15  8,  or/    *^    *  ** 

By  quarterly  coIlectioBS  and  admia* 
sion  fees  realised.  •  •  6551    9  9 

By  3rd  Dividend  on  the  Estate  of 
Mackintosh  and  Co..  ••    388  13  7 

By  Government  for  establishment 
retained  by  the  Society  for  keeping 
In  custody  the  Oriental  books 
tranaferred  frcmi  the  College  of 
Fort  William,  from  April  to  No- 
vember. 1836,  at  78  per  month,    •  •    684    0  0 

By  Interest  on  Government  Securi- 
ties deported  with  the  Government 
Agent,  .  •  80S3   0  4 

By  balance  in  defldt,  .•198  114 


Total,- -10,851    8  6 


CotOrnuttons  due. 
3rd  Quarterly  Subs,  to  Sept.  •  -  1705    15 

4th  Ditto to  Dec.  -.  18SS   0  0 
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OrinkM  PuHiemtiom, 


To  p*l4  MTCfBl  biiu  for  prtatlBf 

SaaKTitutd  AfBbic.  ^6000    8  0 

To  Paodlts  Mid  MaalAvit  fat  comct- 

lacpvMi,  ..   lao  00 

To  writer  Mid  caih  let,  ••    IM   0  0 

To  apcoM   of  remoTiiif    CoUcce 

UbrvT,  ad  flundrics,  . .      18  10  • 

To  piuchaM  of  four  book  cMMfrom 

tho  EdvcatioD  Committee,  W  11  8 

To  cMli  nelUed  by  tale  of  Iootb, 

tfUMfinnd  to   Remdhen  Sen,  on 

bUenngfDg  to  complete  the  work,  aoo  0  0 
Toffeiglit  to  Eumpe.  pecking,  Ike.,  lOt  IS  7 
To  poetiiweb  oooly  blv^  *c  ••     flO    0  9 

To  bekDoe  fai  band,  ••  S174   8  7 

Co.*t  Rs.  10,012   0  1 


By  CMh  balance  of  lest  year,  ..    1X8  10  9 

By  amooBt  letHeed  from  pobUc  miK 

•criptioiM  to  the  Abmgf  rl.  • .  SSm  10  8 

By  private  mbecriptloiit  for  that  and 

other  rata  wMliicd.  -.fgoo   18 

Bymleofbooki.  ..    CIS    8  7 

By  ditto  to  Edncation  Cmonlttee.  • .    SOI    0  0 
By  esuUithmeat  for  care  of  books 
allowed  by  OoverameBt  for  Maicfa, 
(afterwards  cntored  In  general  ac- 
count,) •  •      78   0  0 


Coili  Ra.     lOiOlt    0  1 


Ontstandiag  Bills  doe  to  the  end  of  |   Snbacriptioof  to  be  leaBaed  for  works 

S904  9  11   *       dcUveicd,  say,  ..  lOOO    0  0 


"  Tho  pttblicotioiis  by  tho  Soeiety  and  onder  its  auspices  hare  been  this  year 
vnprecedeiitedly  numeroas*  Of  the  Resesrehes,  two  half  Tolnmes  have  been  cobi« 
pleledf  one  literary  aod  one  physical:  the  latter  containing  no  less  than  21 
plates.  Thirty  t  indeed,  ha^e  been  engraved,  but  nine  are  necessarily  kept  back, 
from  the  text  being  yet  unfinished.  It  is  my  duty  to  bring  to  the  notice  of 
Members  in  what  manner  I  have  been  enabled  to  publish  so  many  finished  plates, 
engraved  in  a  style  much  superior  to  those  of  former  Tolomes,  without  entailing 
an  expense  much  beyond  that  of  the  paper  on  which  they  are  printed. 

'*The  lithographs  of  the  snakes  and  some  of  the  botanical  plates  were  kindly  drawn 
by  Dr.  Camtok  ;  the  remainder  of  the  latter  by  the  artists  of  Dr.  Wallich'8 
establishment:  one  or  two  have  also  been  executed  by  myself:  but  by  far  tiie 
greater  portion,  including  nine  messotinto  and  six  line  engravings,  have  been 
executed  on  holidays  and  at  early  leisure  hours,  by  Ka'sina'th,  the  chief  die  en* 
graver  of  the  Mint,  who  most  liberally  refuses  to  accept  any  remuneratfon  for 
them,  considering  himself  under  some  little  obligation  to  the  Society  and  to  myself 
for  having  brought  his  talents  to  notice.     I  trust  the  Society  will  testify  in  an 
appropriate  manner  their  acknowledgment  of  such  a  disinterested  and  noble  act. 
*'  Besides  these  works,  the  Society  has  witnessed  in  the  course  of  the  past  year, 
the  completion  of  the  Fatawa  AXamgiri,  the  second  volume  of  the  Mahibhirats, 
(of  which  the  third  volume  is  also  far  advanced,)  the  lUja  Tarangini,  the  Snsrfi- 
ta,  the  Naisbadha,  and  the  Anis  ul  Musharrahin,  leaving  only  the  remainder  of 
the  Mahkbhirata  and  a  few  pages  of  the  Khaxanat  ul  llm,  to  be  accomplished,  of 
all  the  works  transferred  from  the  Committee  of  Public  Instruction*. 

'*  Collaterally  the  Society  has  taken  under  its  auspices  the  publicstion  of  the 
Cochin-Chinese  Dictionary,  of  the  Alif  Leila,  and  of  an  Anglo-Burmese  Diction- 
ary of  which  the  manuscript  ordered  to  be  printed  under  the  patronage  of 
Government,  has  been  placed  in  my  hands  by  Mr.  Lani  its  compiler,  on  his 
departure  for  England;  meantime  our  representative  In  England,  Professor 
Wilson,  is  en|;aged  in  passing  the  MooncnoFT  journals  through  the  press  at  tho 
risk  and  credit  of  the  Society. 

"  In  this  sketch  I  do  not  allude  to  the  journal  and  the  appendices  published 

therewith,  although  it  must  be  well  known  to  all  that  this  work  owes  its  priaei* 

pal  and  most  valuable  contributions  to  its  acknowledged  connection  vrith  the 

Society. 

''  In  reference  to  the  expectation  held  out  in  last  year's  report,  tho  Govenment 

*  The  Inaya  has  been  transferred  to  the  Editor,  Bfcbu  RA'kinBAir  SsM,  uadsr 
ogroement  that  he  should  complete  it. 
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has,  in  the  coarse  of  the  present  year,  transferred  to  the  Society  the  two  hranchet 
of  the  Oriental  Library  of  Fort  William,  mannscripts  aod  printed  works,  and 
has  liberally  |;raDted  a  monthly  allowance  for  their  preservation.  Further  dona- 
tions of  a  valuable  nature  have  been  made  by  the  French  Government ;  the 
Lords  of  the  Admiralty,  the  Commissioners  of  Parliamentary  Records,  (through 
the  Government,)  and  by  Dr.  Lumqua  and  other  private  individuals,  in  addition 
to  the  cnstomary  tribute  from  the  learned  Societies  of  Europe  and  America. 

"  The  Musenm  has  continued  to  increase  rapidly  ;  but  its  means  of  doing  justice 
to  objects  presented  has  been  limited  for  want  of  funds.  The  fossils  particular- 
ly require  more  cabinets  and  more  space.  Captain  Cunningham's  present  of 
S4mkth  sculptures  forms  the  chief  object  of  notice  in  the  antiquarian  museum. 
Depredations  to  an  unfortunate  extent  have  been  lately  made  by  some  of  the  ser- 
Tants  of  the  house,  in  articles  ornamented  in  silver  and  gold ;  which  the  Libra* 
rian  partly  attributes  to  the  opening  of  the  rooms  at  so  early  an  hour.  Inquiry  is 
now  pending  at  the  police,  and  measures  must  be  devised  for  better  securing  our 
increasing  property. 

"  Some  propositions  have  to  be  submitted  for  the  publication  of  further  oriental 
works — but  the  first  to  which  I  would  beg  the  Society's  attention  are  the  cata* 
logues  of  the  College  manuscripts  which  have  been  prepared  for  the  purpose  by 
the  Pandit  and  Maulavi  in  their  respective  languages.  To  the  former  of  these  I 
would  recommend  that  Mr.  Hodgson's  revised  catalogue  of  Buddhist  works  ex* 
tant  in  Nipdl  should  be  added. 

"  There  are  in  the  Society's  portfolios  a  considerable  number  of  original  draw- 
ings and  inscriptions,  (besides  several  bound  MS.  volumes  of  the  Mackbnzib 
drawings)  which  it  would  be  extremely  desirable  to  publish  at  the  present  time, 
when  an  effort  seems  to  be  simultaneously  making  in  India  and  in  Europe 
to  read  the  history  of  ancient  India  through  the  medium  of  her  monumental 
records.  The  Ceylon  portion  would  serve  to  illustrate  the  great  work  upon 
which  Mr.  TuRNoun  is  engaged ;  while  those  of  the  peninsula  would  form  an 
appropriate  appendix  to  the  review  of  the  Mackbnzib  MSS.  at  Madras,  which 
the  Society  has  recommended  to  be  undertaken  by  Mr.  Taylor.  Were  a  single 
eompetent  native  draughtsman  added  to  the  Government  Lithographic  Esta- 
blishment, this  object  might  be  attained  at  a  comparatively  trifling  cost:  and  I 
think  it  would  be  worthy  the  Committee  of  Papers  to  suggest  some  measure  of 
the  sort  to  the  present  Ruler  of  India,  who  has  accepted,  not  as  an  idle  honor, 
the  high  post  of  Patron  to  our  Society. 

"  The  last  act  of  the  past  year  has  been  the  establishment  of  a  Committee  for 
statistical  inquiries,  of  the  suecess  of  which  it  is  yet  too  early  to  speak,  but  not 
too  early  to  augur  well  from  the  known  zeal  of  those  who  have  undertaken  the 
Herculean  task." 

An  application  signed  by  all  the  students  of  the  Sanscrit  College,  for 
the  Society  to  print  the  Magh  kdvya  (of  which  the  edition  published  by 
Afr.  CoLBBROOKB  somo  years  ago  is  now  extinct)  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  of  Papers. 

The  game  iheasure  was  taken  regarding  an  application  from  Madhu. 
so'dana  Gcfta  pandit,  in  favor  of  printing  the  Sanscrit  translation  of 
Hooper's  Vade  Mecum,  suspended  by  the  Education  Committee. 

Fifty  copies  of  the  Susruta  (S  vols.)  were  voted  to  Madbusv^oana  for 
his  trouble  in  correcting  the  proofs  of  that  work. 
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